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PREFACE. 


TuIs, the first volume of the most important Series of the FAMILY FRIEND, 
takes it appearance at a time when we fear most people will be too busy 
with the International Exhibition to give us—familiar as we are both in 
name and aspect—more than a hasty glance. When thousands of novel 
objects are spread before the dazzled sight, and before the astonished mind, 
demanding within a very limited period all the observation, understanding, 
and reflection that one has at command, who can be surprised if the Exhi- 
bition engrosses the attention in preference to the familiar magazine, which 
may be set aside and taken up at any convenient season. 

But when taken into companionship by its great family of readers, we 
feel assured that the volume will be found attractive, and of permanent 
interest. Indeed, this ready adaptability of the new volume to any and all 
the circumstances of ordinary life is the first claim we put forth on its behalf. 
—Portable in its form—elegant and varied in its contents—offering refresh- 
ment for the mind in intervals of repose, as well as nourishment and aid in 
active duties—no one could possibly regret the trifling outlay necessary for 
its purchase. | 

Amongst the leading features of this volume may be mentioned, first, our 
chief story, “Hearts of Gold,” which will be found one of peculiar interest 
asa genuine picture of the coast life of our neighbours over the Channel, on 
those shores nearest our own. The principal Educational feature is a series 
of excellent practical lessons in Drawing, which alone will be. worth the price 
of the book to any who wish to study that delightful art. Instructions in 
Chess, by Herr Loewenthall—Directions in Gardening, by Mr. Glenny— 
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Information for Ladies on the shifting Fashions, with new and beautiful 
Designs in every branch of Ornamental Needlework—Expositions of Domestic 
Manufactures—numerous Scientific Hints and Useful Receipts for the Student 
and Housekeeper—Natural History—Biography—pleasant Moral Sketches 
for Boys and Girls—entertaining and instructive short Stories of English Life 
and Manners—Instructive Essays—Poems of Home and the Heart—with 
every description of Intellectual Pastime. 

Studied as a whole, we confidently hope this volume will be found— 
in elegance, interest, and utility—to be considerably in advance of its 
numerous predecessors, and that our friends will fully recognise the progress 
we have made. 


J. BENNETT. 
Midsummer, 1862. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN FOUND 


HEARTS OF GOLD; 


OR, TITE 


CHILDREN OF THE SEA. 
A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


' ogee i stand two or three cabarets, over whosc 
a ee ia doors may be read the inscription, “ Cadre 

THE Dive is a little river which winds | @ dépoteyer,’ which, being interpreted 
through the fertile valley of Ange, and means “Cider sold by the pot.” 
soon after empties itself into the sea. A Mass was just over, and the inhabitants 
few fishermen’s and graziers’ huts, gradu- of Cabour, a place which does not beast 
ally increasing in number, have at length a place of worship, as well as a number of 
acquired the dignity of a village, called | those of Benzeval, living at a greater 
Dive, from the name of the river. The ' distance from their ofn church than from: 
men here are fishermen and cattle-dealers. that of Dive, had come down to the shore, 
Among the women several are engaged in at the termination of the service, to wit- 
the pursuits of their husbands. The ness a ceremony about to take placc. 
greater number make lace. The entire Several men were engaged ‘‘dépoteying™ 
valley is composed of pasture lands, whose | cider. Young girls, in their holiday 
boundaries are marked by streamlets fed | dresses, walked up and down in groups o! 
by the Dive, which, after passing under | three and four, chattering and laughing 
the wooden bridge of Cabour (a hamlet aloud, so as to attract the attention of 
of some ten or twelve houses), flows be- ‘the young men, whom they affected to 
tween the village of Dive and an enor- ; shun—whilst the latter, in similar groups, 
mous sandbank, which separates it from | discussed the sea, the fishing interests. 
the sea, into which it falls a little below , and the weather; without, however, onec 
Benzeval. losing sight of the girls. Among those 

Benzeval is no more than the union in | who were seated at the cabaret door it 
the district registrar’s books of a few | was impossible to avoid remarking two 
isolated farms on a table-land overlooking | men, already old, but still hale and vige- 
the sea, and certain watermills, moved , rous, who were fraternally sharing a pot 
by a little stream, called simply “the! of cider, occasionally exchanging a few 
river”-—=a, piece of clear and limpid water, | words which issued from their lips, be- 
if the definitions of geographers are to be | tween dense clouds of tobacco-smoke. 
believed, varying from a foot to two feet; One of these two was the only personage 
in depth, Over the stream has been’ present not in holiday costume. On his 
thrown, here and there, an old willow, head he wore a red woollen nightoap, « 
which, resting on the opposite bank, forms red and white “Guernsey” of thick woo! 
a passable sort of bridge enough. was only perceptible at the cuffs, an over 

One fine Sunday morning in August waistcoat of coarse blue cloth being tightly 
the tide had risen and filled the bed of buttoned over it, a pair of dark blue cloth 
the Dive, which at low water is scareely trousara were covered above by a eofil- 
more than a rivulet. Anumber of people’ Jon, a sort of double skirt of canvas, 
were assembled near the mouth of the falling in heavy folds as low as the knee, 
siver, at a portion of the shore on which and below by large boots reaching halt’. 
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way up the thigh. His face was nearly 
the colour of copper, as was also his 
neck, which the absence of a cravat left 
visible. In reality, this man’s name was 
Tranquille Alain; but certain acts of 
daring, in connection with his calling as a 
fisherman, had, in early life, earned him 
the surname of Risque-tout,* which had 
gradually usurped the place of his real 
name, and was, indeed, the only one by 
which the young folks of the commune 
knew him. 

The other, Tranquille Alain’s compa- 
nion, was almost a “ Monsieur.” He 
boasted a beaver hat and a very long 
frock coat, of a pale blue colour; trousers 
of imitation mnankeen (distinguishable 
from the genuine article by being of a 
‘more violent yellow), and round-toed 
shoes; and he carried, hanging from his 
fob, a large watch-ribbon of red and 
green, terminating in a huge seal and a 
cornelian key. He*was called Eloi Alain, 
and was Tranquille’s first cousin. He 
was a miller, owning the best mill in 
Benzeval, the one nearest to the sea. He 
was rich, and never objected to hear his 
wealth talked of. Like nearly all millers, 
he bonded a little corn, and carried 
on a sort of little bank, conducted on 
somewhat usurious principles. He had 
greatly speculated on the mania among 
the peasants for becoming landowners, 
by the purchase of small allotments of 
land, which can be made to produce, at 
the utmost, two per cent., and for which 
they are obliged {0 pay five per cent. 
when. the vendor will allow them time, 
and eight or nine per cent. when they 
are compelled to borrow to pay for the 
acquisition. He had been something of 
a smuggler in his youth, but the trade 
was no longer worth following, and he 
never thought of it, except to keep alive 
a violent hatred which he nourished in 
his heart, and which had its origin in an 
affair of that description. He had lent his 
cousin Tranquille money to enable him to 


build a new boat, which was to be bap- | 
tized that very morning, and they were 


waiting, passing the time in drinking 
smoking, till the Curé, who was gone 


Sete 
ye 


now 





—% Dare-all, | 
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to dine after his morning exertions, 
should come down to the beach with his 
assistant clergy. 

The new boat was on the beach, masted 
and rigged, with an enormous nosegay at 
the mast-head. Pelagie Alain, Tran- 
quille’s wife, made no concealment of 
her delight and exultation. Near her 
were the godfather and godmother of the 
boat, a fine little boy and a sweet little 
girl, dressed in their best, and whom she 
had the greatest difficulty in preventing 
from running to play, which would ne- 
cessarily have at once destroyed the 
effect of all the pains she had bestowed 
upon their decoration. The boy, named 
Onesime, was her own, as was also another 
little girl named Berenice, who had no 
part to perform in the ceremony but that 
of a spectator. The little godmother 
was a child Pelagie had nursed, and who 
was Berenice’s foster-sister. The mother 
had been dead for some time, and her 
father, a soldier, had left her in charge 
of the Alains, with whom he himself had 
been brought up. He had now been 
dead for four years—killed in battle— 
decorated and having attained the rank 
of chief of a battalion, and leaving a pen- 
sion of two hundred and fifty francs to 
his child. Tranquille Alain and his wife 
scarcely made any distinction between 
her and their own children, and they all 
lived together as brothers and sisters. 
The godmother’s name was Pulcherie, a 
name pronounced in most districts of 
Normandy like Chérie. 

You will perhaps be astonished, gentle 
reader, at the pretentious air of most of 
these names, but I can assure you that I 
am not their inventor, and that they are 
very common in Normandy., There is 
not a village in which you would not find 
an abundance of Berenices, Artemises, 
and Cleopatras. Where did the inhabit- 
ants find these names originally? I 
cannot say. Probably some ladies of rank 
in the neighbourhood may have given 
them to begin with, after the heroines of 
some of Mademoiselle de Scuderi’s ro- 
mances, and they have remained tradi- 
tionally ever since. 

prenqaille and Eloi had emptied their | 
pot of cider. Eloi took his walking-stick, 
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which he had placed beside him on the 
ground (this weapon had a ferule at one 
end, and a leather cord at the other), and 
rapped on the table with it, calling, 
“Waiter, another pot.” The landlord, 
who was his own waiter, took away the 
pot, came back with it re-filled, and then 
waited, according to usage, for his cus- 
tomers to pay on delivery. Eloi drew a 
handful of five-franc pieces from his 
trousers pocket, and affected to look 
amongst them for a coin of smaller di- 
mensions; then, not finding it, replaced 
the money in the same pocket, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the other in a similar 
manner. 

“Stop,” said Tranquille, “I have 
change.” 

* But you paid for the first.” 

“ It’s all the same, as you haven’t got 
change.” 

Eloi suffered himself to be overcome 
without resistance, and, as if he had an- 
ticipated this offer, put back into his 
second pocket the money he had taken 
out; and, drawing towards him a pouch 
formed of an albatross’s foot, in which 
Risque-tout kept his tobacco, re-filled his 
pipe. Risque-tout did likewise with his 
own tobacco, drew a morsel of tinder from 
his waistcoat pocket, struck a light with 
his knife upon a broken flint he had 
picked up, and lit his pipe. This pipe, 
scarcely an inch in length, was blackened 
by use, and fitted snugly into a hole it 
had worn between his teeth, like an oar 
in a rowlock. 

“Eh! Tranquille,” said the miller, “I 
don’t see your eldest lad.” 

“Cesaire? Oh! he’s gone to make 
himself spruce. He doesn’t like keeping 
his working clothes on all day as I do.” 

“And so you work on Sundays?” 

“ My children eat on Sundays, as they 
do on other days.” 

“The church says we ought not to 
work on Sundays, and no one but you 
disobeys the order.” 

** It’s all very well for you. The corn 
sprouts on Sundays as well as week-days; 
so it does in the night when you are 
asleep. Besides, ‘who works, prays.’ 


One is allowed to drink and fuddle one’s 


self at the cabaret on Sundays, but not to 





get bread for one’s children! Allons 
donc! I’m only a simple fellow—TI can’t 
read—but I have a sort of good sense 
which tells me what’s right and what’s 
wrong. Why is it that we ought not to 
work on Sundays ?” | 

“Why, it prevents us going to mags,” 

“Not altogether. Listen. We started 
in the night to take up our nets and lines, 
and, when the day began to peep, Cesaire 
and I, we went down on our knees and 
prayed a bit to the good God to bless our 
fishing and our labour, and he heard us— 
we had fish in abundance.” 

‘‘Well, besides,” added Eloi, “the Curé 
said only to-day in his pulpit that God 
himself rested the seventh day.” 

“As for M. Je Curé, I respect him; 
but in his pulpit he has all the talk to 
himself, and no one can answer him. If 
the great God rested on the seventh 
day, it was because He had finished 
His work, and had nothing left to do. 
He also rested the eighth day, that is 
to say, Monday, and the ninth, and every 
day after. Must not I work, then, to- 
morrow, or ever? Listen, Eloi. You 
lent me a hundred crowns to help me to 
build the new boat; ef bien! you havea 
great deal more chance of getting the 
hundred and twenty francs I’ve got to 
pay you at the end of the season from a 
man who works on Sundays. Oh! here © 
comes Cesaire !” 

“Does he turn out a good lad ?” 

“Yes, he’s all right; he’s as gentle as 
a girl, and no will of his own. But the 
tellow who'll make the rare fisherman is 
little Onesime, the launch’s godfather. 
That boy only lives on the sea—and he’s 
just eleven years old! If he had the 
strength, he’d manage a boat for you as 
wellasa man. I don’t like to take him 
out to the night tides while he’s so young. 
Well, there’s a fine piece of work, I can 
tell you, to get him to stop in the house. 
The other night—night before last—I 
thought he was in bed; we put off with 
Cesaire—it was about half-past one in the 
morning, Well, if Master Onesime hadn’t 
gone on before us, and hid himself under 
the thwarts of the boat! When he’s got 
hold ofa line or a trolling net the king 
isn’t his master! That boy will be the 
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fish’s enemy some day, take my word for 
it. But the church-bells are beginning 
—the Caré will be here directly. Ah! 
there's the master of the chateau and his 
wife {” 

““M. Malais ?” 

““M. Malais de Benzeval.” 

“No more ‘de Benzeval’ than I am,” 
replied the miller, impatiently. “ His 

‘ather was a cattle-dealer like mine, 
and his father was an usurer, while mino 
wasan honest man. It was from his time 
their family began to stick themselves up 
above ours; he bought, or rather stole, 
the chateau of Benzeval. I don’t speak 
of this man’s uncle, who was a custom- 
house officer, may the devil have his soul! 
I don’t speak of him, because I have too 
much to say on the subject; and these 
Malais now seem to despise the very 
gvound, as if it wasn’t good enough for 
them to tread on. Never mind! I’ve got 
alittle money, too, and some day it may 
be my turn to look down on them. [ 
have made an oath with respect to that 
lot.” 

The church-bell continued to sound. 
The chanting of the Curé, his clerk, and 
the chorister boys (one of whom bore the 
eross, and the other the consecrated salt, 
corn, and holy water), was heard. The 
fishermen, who were gathered round the 
boat, praising or criticizing the build or 
the keel, and prophesying that she would 
go better with the sail or oar as the case 
might be, separated to make room for the 
urd, the godfather, and godmother. All 
erossed themselves, and the Curé began 
to say, in Latin 

“Q Lord! thou quellest the pride of 
the sea, and calmest the violence of the 
waves,” 


And the clerk replied—- 
“TI will sing eternally the mercies of 
the Lord.” ‘ 


aia Curé then read from the evange- 
—_ 

“In. those days, when Jesus was en- 
tered into a ship, his disciples followed 
him. And, behold, there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship 
“was covered with the waves.” 

Then the Curé resumed chanting — 

“> Tverd! thou quellest the pride of 


the sea, and calmest the violence of the 
waves,” 

And the clerk and the choristers re- 
sponded— 

“T will sing eternally the mercies of 
the Lord.” 

The Curé then walked round the boat, 
scattering the salt and corn, and saying— 

“Our trust is in the name of the Lord.” 

The Clerk.— “Who has made heaven 
and earth.” 

The Curé.—‘ Blessed be the name of 
the Lord ! ” 

The Clerk.— “Now and for ever.” 

The Curé.—“Fulfil, O Lord, that 
which is symbolized by the salt and the 
corn. Give us that wisdom which pre- 
vents corruption and iniquity, and bless 
the efforts of those who will man this frail 
skiff !?? 

He then asked who were the godfather 
and godmother, and as a second ques- 
tion— 

“What name do you give the boat?” 

Onesime was embarrassed, and unable 
to answer; but Pulcherie, red as acherry, 
replied— 

“The Monette (sea-gull), M. le Curd.” 

The Curé sprinkled the boat with holy 
water, and prepared to depart. Pulche- 
rie placed in his hand a bag of dondons, 
in which a half-crown piece was contained. 
Onesime gave sugar-plums and a small 
silver coin to the clerk and choristers. 

And the clerical procession returned to 
the church, singing—‘“ The waves rose 
above my head; I said, Iam lost! I in- 
voked thy name, O Lord! and I was 
saved. 

“My trust is in the Lord, who has 
made heaven and earth.” 

All the spectators crossed themselves 
once more, The scenechunged. Pelagie 
had sweetmeats in her apron. She dis- 
tributed some among her gossips, and the 
two children, Pulcherie and Onesime, 
flung sugar-plums by handfuls and as far 
as they could throw amongst the pebbles 
—the rounded sand of the sea~of which 
every grain is like an egg, just as the 
gulls’, which are the sparrows of the ocean, 
are of the size of an eagle. The children 
darted afterthe delieacics, flung themselves 
headlong on the pebbles between which 
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they had fallen, pushed and rolled over 
each other pell-mell. 

Pelagie then returned to the house to 
prepare the caudrée. By the word caudrée 
is probably meant chaudronnée (kettle- 
ful), as among petty citizens la marmite 
(porridge pot) is used to signify dinner. 
During the fishing season a caudrée is 
ordinarily given every Saturday evening 
by the owner of each boat, after which the 
profits of the week are divided. But on 
this occasion, it was @ propos of the bap- 
tism of the new boat, Pelagie had invited 
several friends in addition to Tranquille’s 
sailors. 

In addition to his own little boat, which 
the newly-christened one was destined to 
replace, Risque-tout commanded a large 
smack belonging to M. Maluis de Benzeval 
for the seasons when the sea is the most 
dangerous and the fisheries most distant— 
in, the winter for the herring, and in the 
summer for the mackerel fisheries. In 
the intervals of these two harvests the 
little boat served for line fishing, and was 
used during the night for putting out 
long cords armed with hooks, and also to 
carry a sort of basket trap for lobsters 
and crabs (étrilles ?), of which there are 
scarcely any to be met with on the sandy 
coast of Dive. 

For these fisheries, Onesime, olthough 
registered in his father’s papers as Mousse, 
would only have been an embarrassment 
to the little boat; he was, therefore, left 
on shore, to his unspeakable grievance, 
with the two little girls. Berenice had 
begun to learn lace-making ; but with 
regard to Pulcherie—own niece to M. 
Malais, who scarcely ever seemed to 
think of her existence—no one had dared 
to think of teaching her a profession. 
Onesime went to school every other day. 
These intermittances are explained by a 
custom invented by several Norman. pea- 
sants. ‘The school expenses vary from 
twenty to forty sous per month for each 
child; several parents send two children 
alternately, and only pay for one, since 
at the end of the account there is never 
more than one child at school at a time. 
In the course of two years, during which 
this system had existed, Berenice had 
iaeste learnt her letters, and Onesime 


had not made any notable progress, ex- 
cept in the art of fixing bits of paper on 
to the bodies of flies, which, bursing round 
the school-room with the ornament of 
this supplementary tail, overwhelmed the 
youthful students with happiness. Even 
these extremely primitive studies had 
been almost denied to Onesime during 
the past year, in which he had been taken 
out to sea. Moreover, Pulcherie—who 
did nothing, and who had nothing to do 
-—found herself lonely when Berenice was 
at. school one day, and busy lace-mnking 
the next. She, therefore, did her utmost 
to seduce Onesime from the paths of 
study, since, without his protection, she 
would not have dared to run about the 
fields, or launch little boats on the brink 
of the sea. : 

Towards five o’clock, the guests ase 
sembled at Tranquille’s to partake of the 
eaudrée. 'The women brought their: chil- 
dren with them—some two, some four, 
some a still greater number. The repact 
consisted of soup, broiled meat, andi fish. 
Cider was the beverage. All the children 
ate together on a bench, jury-rigged into 
a table. But their chattering very scan 
annoyed the guests of maturer years. 
The mothers took them home. Bereniee 
remained with her own mother to help 
her; Pulcherie and Onesime disappeared 
with the other children, and no more was 
thought of them. The fishermen then 
disposed themselves to gossip: the cider 
pots were emptied and re-filled. The new 
boat was discussed; then the fishing 
interests generally. 

“Shall we have many herrings this 
year? We scarcely had any last year.” 

“The herring,” said an old seaman 
who had served in the imperial navy, 
“has cut us altogether since the emperor's | 
departure.” : 

“I think,” said 
far enough north.” : 
. “I shall shift my quarters more towards 
Dieppe.” ee. 

“1 have great hopes for this year.” 

The heads grew warm; the cider spread 


another, “we-are not 


gaiety and confidence. The women re- 


turned after haying put their smaller 
children to bed, and: left them in charge 
of the larger ones. Singing commenced. 
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their famous song :— 
* The tax-collector says he'll sell 
My bed; I laugh at law, 
And him, He.doesn’t know how well 
I sleep upon the straw.” 
And the whole assembly joined in the 
chorus, 
“Sing ho! it’s to be without money, 
‘To laugh, dance, and rollick and sing. 
Sing ho! it’s to be without money, 
A life free and jolly’s the thing !”’ 

The evening was concluded by a hymn 
that is sung at nearly all ceremonies in- 
teresting to fishermen. It is addressed 
to the Virgin Mary, to. whom seafaring 
men generally entertain a peculiar devo- 
tion. 

While the caudrée was being discussed 
at Tranquille Alain’s, dinner was also 
served in the mansion of M. Malais de 
Benzeval. Eloi Alain had spoken the 
truth in stating that the grandfather of 
M. Malais had been a cattle-dealer. 
had met his death by.a fall from his horse, 
when on a journey after a prolonged re- 
past, leaving a tolerable stock of crown- 
pieces to his son Aubrey Malais. The 
latter had renounced his father’s profes- 
sion, and taken to lending money. He 
married a merchant’s daughter, whose 
alliance served to place the family on a 
more “middle class” footing. One of 
their two sons joined the army. The 
other, to whom, almost in spite of her 
husband, she had managed to give a 
monsteur education, she had married to 


a merchant’s daughter like herself, one. 


who, in addition to the blessings of ready 
money, brought into the family consider- 
able notions df her own importance. She 
had been to a boarding-school at Lisieux, 
from which she had emerged “ quite the 
lady.” The other son, the soldier, a few 


years after married almost on his own 


responsibility. One day he brought home 


a little girl, for whom he wanted a nurse. 
Pelagie Alain had just lain in with 
Berenice; she brought up the two chil- 
dren together. Auguste Malais departed 


at the end of a few days, leaving a sum 


of money, but without having said any- 
‘thing about the little Pulcherie’s mother, 


except that he had lost her. Little more | 
was heard of him for some years, when: 


He! 


e sailor of the old guard struck up/ tidings arrived, almost simultancously, 


that he had been promoted to the rank 
of chef de bataillon and officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and that he had been 
killed. 

The uncle and aunt had enough to oc- 
cupy them without paying any attention 
to Pulcherie. They had themselves had 
three children, two of whom had died 
almost at the moment of their birth. 
The eldest only, who was three years 
older than Pulcherie, had survived, ‘and 
was at school at Paris, where it was 
decided he should turn out a prodigy. 
Madame Aubrey Malais, the mother, had 
departed this life exclaiming—“It is a 
sad thing to have hada father-in-law a 
cattle-dealer !” 

Dorothee, her daughter-in-law, wished 
to efface this origin as much as possible 
for herself, and entirely for her son. The 
husband’s father had purchased the 
chateau of Benzeval and its dependencies. 
The owner was in embarrassed circum- 
stances. By circulating the most exag- 
gerated and compromising reports as to 
his position, Aubrey Malais had caused 
M. de Benzeval’s solvency to be doubted, 
and himself acquired a reputation for 
heedless and too extravagant confidence, 
when he was seen buying up that gen- 
tleman’s liabilities in all directions, But 
when he had mustered a sufficient quan- 
tity of those, he managed to make them 
answer his purpose of getting the chateau 
and lands at a quarter of their value, by 
overwhelming the possessor with a thon- 
sand stratagems and annoyances. 

Dorothee and her husband, already 
farther removed from the cattle-dealer, 
had gradually to their own family name 
added that of de Benzeval, preparing the 
way for their son, who, it was decided, 
should call himself simply M. de Benze- 
val, and renounce altogether the too well- 
known name of Malais. It will be seen, 
then, that M. Malais de Benzeval and Do- 
rothee his wife were parvenus, in the 
strictest acceptation of the word, proud 
of their fortune, and losing no oppor- 
tunity to display it before the eyes of 
their neighbours. When the young Oc- 
tave Malais de Benzeval had reached the 


age of twelve, he came home to take his 
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first communion at the chateau during 
the holidays. It was at the time when the 
children of the neighbourhood generally 
communicated. M. Malais had requested 
the curé, who was weak enough to consent 
to his proposition, not to allow his son to 
communicate with the children of peasants 
and fishermen. The ceremony was there- 
fore performed for him apart, on the eve 
of the general communion. ‘Then he was 
sent back to Paris to continue his studies. 
Madame Malais took great pains to tell 
everybody that her son learned Latin and 
Greek ; that, in addition to the college 
teachers, he had private professors; that 
he worked very hard, &c. Suddenly the 
object of all their hopes fell ill and died. 
M. and Madame Malais were prostrated 
by the calamity thus visited upon them. 
Their vanity sought consolation in a grand 
and costly apparel given to their grief. 
The body of Octave was brought from 
Paris ; the most splendid obsequies were 
performed for him at Benzeval ; a magni- 
ficent tomb, or rather mausoleum, was 
erected over him in the cemetery. Never- 
theless they experienced a lasting and 
inconsolable sadness. Their lives were 
henceforth without aim, and without 
hope. 

Dorothee one day took it into her head 
to interest herself in Pulcherie. She went 
to see her at Pelagie Alain’s. She found 
retty, but horribly rustic, and took 

urther notice of her for some time. 
nother day, meeting the child by ac- 
cident, she kissed her; then she had her 
brought occasionally to the chateau. 
Pelagie, by a fine instinct, considered that 
Madame Malais, by displaying a revived 
tenderness towards the child, recovered 
her rights as a relation over her ; and 
when the question of christening the boat 
was started, went to ask her to allow 
Pulcherie to act as godmather. Not only 
was the required consent given, but also 
a new dress for the child, coupled with a 
promise from her great relations to wit- 
ness the ceremony themselves. En- 
sconced in their own dwelling, without 
any witness to their luxury, the married 
couple talked over the event of the day. 


“Well enough ; she is very like my 
poor brother.” 

“She had a very different air from all 
those little common children, though she 
has been brought up amongst them. But 
her natural superiority will not take long 
to spoil; she will soon be coarse and 
vulgar, like the people whose life she 
shares.” 

“ That will be a pity.” 

“Do you think we behave to her 
exactly as we ought to, my dear Louis ?” 

“I was asking myself that very ques- 
tion this morning, Dorothee; and also 
what the people must think of us.” 

“* After all, she is our niece, Louis.” 

“My brother's child, Dorothee ; and 
they must think it strange of us to ‘leave 
my brother’s child in that manner.” 

‘All that is left of our family since 
God has been pleased to take back the 
three children he gave us.”, 

“ Above all, our son Octave, who pro- 
mised to be such a superior man.” 

“Our house has been very sad since we 
lost that dear child.” 

“This little girl is our heiress—our 
sole heiress, and she bears our. name. 
Ought we to allow her to grow up 
altogether a peasant ? ” 

“That she might marry a cattle- 
dealer! That would have # fine effect.” 

“Who would be entitled to call us 
uncle and aunt.” 

‘*Pulcherie will be handsome; she will 
be rich. Her father was chief of a 
squa‘iron and officer of the legion of 


‘honour ; nobody can pretend that she 


ought not to aspire to anything.” 

“True, with a proper education and 
more distinguished manners.” 

“ We ought not to forget that she is of 
our blood, almost our daughter. . . 
It must surely be talked about. I should 
like to know if we are of the same opinion 
on a certain subject, Dorothee ?” 

“I think we are ;—you are thinking of 
our bringing her home to live with us? ” 

“T think we owe it to my brother's 
memory, and also to ourselves. She is 


: our sole heiress; she has no relations, and 


we have no children. She will comfort 


© What do you think. e the little one, | us in our old age—she will lead ys to 


Louis?” 


forming some desirable alliance. This 


10 
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name --that does us so much harm in the 
world’s 
‘name of 
pains to disguise without being able to 
make it forgotten—will disappear under 
a great name-———” 

“Pulcherie shall not marry any but a 
nobleman ; she shall be a countess.” 

“ And you will be the aunt to a count 
and countess! We must send for her 
to-morrow morning. I think it will 
be generally approved of.” 

**It will be necessary to get her some 
decent clothes made. I have some stuffs 
here, and, besides, we can write to Caen 
or to Lisieux; we can have her dresses 
made from the pattern of my beautiful 
dress that I had made in Paris when we 
were there twelve years ago.” 

The caudrée at Risque-tout’s was kept 
up rather late. Coffee was served. The 
Norman fisheryman’s coffee consists of no 
matter what, so long as itis black and liquid 
—taste has nothing to do with the matter. 
This is the way in which tbe fisherman 
drinks coffee :—one-half of the decoction 
called coffee is first swallowed, then the 
cup is filled up with ¢apia, eau-de-vie, or 
gin. The gin is a liquid which smells 
like turpentine, originally invented for 
cleaning. People have eventually ac- 
quired the habit of drinking it, and they 
drink a good deal of it. ,This first mix- 
ture is called gloria. The cup is again 
half-emptied, and once more filled with 
tapia, eau-de-vie, or gin; this constitutes 
the gloria-gris. The gloria-gris is ab- 
sorbed almost entirely; after which the 


cup is filled again with easu-de-vie, and 


emptied under the style and title of the 
rincette. 
the surrinvette, which is followed by the 
pousse-café, When the pousse-café is 
drunk they say, “ Now we'll drink a drop 
of brandy ;” and they drink a good many 
drops. Notwithstanding all this, the fish- 
ermen are very rarely seen intoxicated. 


{ know little of the manners of other |. 


‘seafaring classes ; but what I-can affirm 
4a, that. I have never heard a fisherman 


fbn caudrée sing a coarse or objection- 


able: song. They sing hymns, warlike 
= yand —— about the empercr’ or 
the sen. | 


ood opinion—this detestable | 
Malais that we have taken such | 


The rincette is succeeded by 





CHAPTER II. 


The caudrée over, the company sepa- 
rated. The tide fixed the departure of 
the boats for an hour before daybreak. 
Pelagie began to feel uneasy. Berenice 
had been asleep for some time; it was 
now past ten, and the two other children 
were not in the house. Tranquille Alain 
and Cesaire, who had only three hours’ 
rest before them, had gone to bed, and 
soon fallen asleep. 

Pelagie again waited a short time. 
Outside it was blowing rather freshly. 
She ran to the beach and called to the 
children, then went to seek them in the 
neighbouring cottages. No one had seen 
anything of them. She went to the 
water-side once more, and then returned 
to the house. When she saw the day 
beginning to break, she made the soup 
for Tranquille and her eldest son, whom 
she called up. 

“Tranquille,” she said, “the children 
have not come home.” 

“What! not come home all night ?” 

“Not all night. I have knocked at 
every door, and been on the beach ; they 
have not been seen anywhere.” 

“T have no fear of the sea, but: the 
river is muddy si 

Tranquille and Cesaire started off for 
the river. Pelagie aroused Berenice, and 
they also went in search of the truants. 
The husband and wife returned to the 
house at the expiration of half an hour. 
Pelagie wept; Tranquille was greatly 
troubled, but concealed his uneasiness. 

“They are very likely gone over to 
Benzeval to the chateau or cousin Eloi’s 
mill. They must have kept them there 
for the night : we shall see them back in 
the morning. Master Onesime shall be 
at least a week without going on the sea 
for this. But we must hoist sail; every- 
body is getting under weigh.” 
| “ Where is Cesaire P” 

“Waiting for me at the boat, no 
doubt. Adieu, Pelagie. We shall be 
back this evening when the tide begins 
to come round to the south. You 
‘oust make a -signal when you see us, if 





‘they have come back, or rather, bring 
| them down to the beach with you. Adieu!’” 
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At this moment Cesaire arrived com- 
pletely out of breath. 

‘Here is another piece of business! 
The boat is not onthe beach, and it’s not 
to be seen on the water or anywhere.” 

Tranguille turned pale. 

“Qnesime must have wanted to try 
the new boat on the water. What time 
did they leave the house yesterday, 
Pelagie ?” 

“J don’t know. They disappeared 
during the caudrée.” 

“The tide was going down. Cesaire, 
go and get the old boat ready—don’t 
lose a moment, We shall meet them out 
at sea. Onesime cannot have bad the 
strength to come back against the tide. 
We shall find them—don’t torment your- 
self, Pelagie. One of the boats that are 
alpeady on their way will, perhaps, have 
picked them up. The boat is newly 
blessed ; there is no danger.” 

Tranquille, contrary to his usual prac- 
tiea, kissed his wife on leaving the house. 
Pelagie remained despairing and motion- 
less on achair. Then, when Tranquille, 
with the aid of Cesaire, had pushed the 
old: boat off, he said, “ Onesime and Pul- 
cherie are lost. It has been blowing 
hard in the night, and the boat must 
have foundered, otherwise Onesime would 
have had sense enough to come back 
with the turn of the tide, that is, unless 
he lost his way in the fog. They are 
lost !”” 

"Fhe boat fairly launched, the father 
and son rowed her round.to the wind, 
then hoisted their sail, and were soon 
enveloped in the morning mists. 

Towards ten o’clock in the morning, 
Madame Malais left Benzeval for Dive, 
accompanied by a servant, to fetch Pul- 
cherie, for whom a chamber had been 
already prepared. The two women found 
Pelagie as her husband and son had left 
her—like a woman thunderstruck. They 
shook her. : 

“What ails 
ill 

“Oh! the sea!” she cried, “the cruel 
sea! it has already taken my father and 
my three brothers; it will have my hus- 
band-and all my children !” 


“Rut what is the matter, Pelagie? 


Why do you talk in that way? 


you, Pelagie? Are you 





LE 


The 
weather is calm enough, and your hus- ;° 
band faces a more dangerous sea every? 
day of his life.” | 

“Ah! Madame,” said Pelagie, weep- 
ing, “we shall never see Onesime again 
—or Pulcherie !” 

“ Pulcherie, do you say ? 
she ?”” 

“ God alone knows, Madame; she dis- 
appeared yesterday evening with One- 
sime. J have been seeking for them all 
night; they have gone with the boat 
that was baptized yesterday.” 

‘“‘ Has any one gone to look for them ?P”’ 

“Tranquille and Cesaire have started ; 
but it has been blowing hard in the night, 
and my poor children are lost !” 

“What! and have you not watched 
more carefully than this over a-child that 
was confided to you ?” 

At this rebuke Pelagie recovered a 
portion of her energies. She rose and 
said— | 

“Madame, you cannot expect a woman ~ 
to take more care of any child than her 
own. That poor little one! it seldom 
happened that I thought she was not my 
own like the rest of them; besides, no 
one has ever disputed the care of her ~ 
with me, and if a misfortune has hap- 
pened, it is on me rather than—no mat- 
ter on what other person—it has fallen. 
Tranquille, as he was starting, said that 
the children hed, perhaps, gone up to the 
chateau late, and you had kept them to 
sleep. I have been going about all night 
everywhere; but since the boat is not to 
be found, they must have gone with it.” 

“ Will your husband be back early ?” 

“With the tide; he cannot return 
earlier, at least, unless the wind changes, 
and it seems inclined to keep off the 
shore.” 

‘But what can be done ?” 

“‘ Nothing, Madame, but to weep, wait, 
and pray to God and the Blessed Virgin. 
My hope is entirely in the boat, jast 
fresh baptized, and whieh has never been 
mounted but by these two innocent-crea- 
tures. If the sea will not respect that, 
what will it respect ? I will go and see 
M, le Curé, and get him to put up 
prayers.” | 
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And Pelagie went in search of the} 


‘Curé. Madame Malais was obliged to 
return to Benzeval, where she narrated 
what had happened to Palcherie. They 
sent servants down frequently to inquire 
if the fishermen had returned, and if they 
had brought any news of the two chil- 
dren. The husband and wife at first re- 
proached themselves for not having taken 
charge of Pulcherie earlier; but, thanks 
to the accommodations people always 
find means of making with their con- 
sciences, they eventually agreed that all 
the blame rested with Tranquille and 
Pelagie, and then they deplored the loss 
of a child they had so fondly loved, 
although they had never up to the pre- 
sent time troubled themselves about her 
existence—the isolation of their old age 
-——the hope destroyed of alliance with 
some great family—their fortunes de- 
scending at their death to distant 
relations—to certain obscure Malais— 
cattle-dealers, or even worse ; and M. 
Maluis thought that people could say 
nothing on the subject unfavourable to 
them. 

The servant who had been dispatched 
to Dive returned with the announcement 
that the boats had been seen in the 
distance, but were, as yet, only visible 
to the practised eyes of the fishermen’s 
wives and children. M. and Madame 
Malais then started for Dive, descending 
by a by-road, steep enough, overgrown 
with bushes, whose straight grey leaves 
gave them a resemblance to distressed 
olives. By the time they arrived on the 
shore, the boats could be seen more dis- 
tinctly.. All the women and children 
were assembled by the river side. The 
sea was almost motionless; the tide no 
longer rose, and the spectators drew from 
the wind, and the state of the water, in- 
ductions not the most intelligible to un- 
professional ears. 
fixed on the horizon, which she scru- 
3 Hinized: anxiously. 

The wind has dropped a little,” said 
‘ope woman; “those who have gone by 


‘the east won't be able to get in till the 


next flood.” 
ee heed anybody Bee Risque + - tout’ 





, Pelagie’s eyes were. 
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“No; the first two are Samuel Aubrey 
and, Pacome Glam.” 

“And the third ?” 

“The | third? 
smack ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

M. Malais approached Pelagie, and 
said to her— 

* Do you see nothing, Pelagie } a7 

““M. Malais,” replied Pelagie, “they 
are not in sight. [ have been prayin» 
all day, and I no longer feel anguish a+ 
my heart; I hope 

At this moment Pacome Glam’s boat 
shot into the river. Pelagie wished to 
ask a question, but her strength failed 
her. Another woman cried out,— 

“Ohe, Pacome! have you come across 
Pelagie’s people ?” 

“ No, we have seen nothing of them ; 
they must be out towards cast.” 

** Got any fish ?” 

“ Pretty fair.” 

And Pacome Glam’s family ascended 
the river side to assist the crew in dis- 
embarking their fish, lines, cords, and 
other tackle. 

“Ohe, Samuel!” inquired Samuel 
Aubrey’s wife, “have you seen Pelagie’s 
people ?” 

“No.” 

“Got any fish ?” 

* Pi-eche J? 

“Another bad day’s work,” said the 
Aubrey family. 

“ Ohe, Placide! have you come across 
Pelagie’s folks ?” 

“Saw them a good way off. They 
tacked off towards the Hast Roads ; they 
didn’t come back to take up their nete, 
which were close to ours.” 

“ Any fish P” 

“A few.” 

And in this manner cight boats en- 
tered the river, where they were moored 
to the shore, their sails having been 
lowered and furled, without anybody 
having brought more positive intelligence 
of Risque-tout and Cesaire than that 
they had been seen making for the Hast 
Roads; no one knew for what purpose.. 
Pacome, relieved of fish and cords, came 








Isn’t it Placide's 





| to Pelagie’s side, who remained. motion- 
Hess, piercing the horizon with her looks. | 
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“Tell me, Pelagie, do you know how | river, talked aside in suppressed tones, so 


it is your people didn’t come to take up 
their nets?” | 

“It is no time to talk about nets!” 
suid Pelagie. ‘Onesime went out yes- 


terday evening in the new boat; he took | 


little Pulcherie with him, and nothing 
has been heard of them since. My good 
man and Cesaire went to look for them 
in the old boat. You have seen nothing 
out at sea, have you? ”’—and then she 
added, hesitating—“ no boat upset ?” 

“ No—but at what time do you think 
they started P ” 

“While we were at the caudrée. 

“The tide must have carried them out 
east, and it is there Risque-tout is gone 
to look for them. He knows what he is 
wbout.” 

“And will he be able to get back this 
tide? I shall die of anxiety if I pass 
another night without news of them.” 

“The wind is getting up in the north ; 
it will go round to the nor’-east. If it 
freshens a little your folks will be able to 
beat the tide, which is beginning to set 
against them. The wind must be full 
nor’-east,” 

“Look! look, Pacome!” And Pelagie 
seized her neighbour’s arm with a con- 
vulsive movement. “ Look out nor’-east— 
there is a snil—right before the wind.” 

“You’ve got an eye like a sporting 
dog’s nose. ’Faith, you’re right, and I 
never saw it.” 

Pelagie trembled violently. 

“There is only ons!” 

*T can only see one.” 

* Then—they have, not found the chil- 
dren!” 

“Perhaps they’ve got the other boat 
in tow.” 

“Ohno! Cesaire would be in one of 
them; they would both have the sails 
u ”» 


p- 
At this moment the daylight began to 
‘wane, All the spectators, bending for- 


ward, endeavoured to make out the boat, | 


which was evidently attempting to come 
into Dive, aided by the wind and repulsed 
by the tide. Some of the women and 
the boatmen already landed, who, in- 
stead of going to change their wet 
clothes, had come to the mouth of the 


as a to be overheard by Pelagie. One 
said— | 

“It’s odd—to judge by her rull, that 
doesn’t seem to be the old boat.” 

“If it was the new one they would be 
both there,” 

“ That’s true.” 

* Poor people! poor children!” 

M. and Madame Malais put repeated 
questions, but they were scarcely at- 
tended to. All were so accustomed to 
consider Pulcherie as well as Onesime as 
belonging to Tranquille and his wife,-and 
no one troubled himself with their dis- 
tresses. However, the daylight conti- 
nued to wane, the tide increased in 
strength, and if the boat succeeded in 
gaining the harbour at all, it would be as 
much as she could do. At length the 
time came when her progress and situa- 
tion could be traced, rather by the white 
foam dashing over her prow than by 
anything that was®visible of her real 
form, so confounded was it in the sea, 
mist, and darkness. The fishermen con- 
tinued to interchange their observations. 

** Look! she’s making off shore!” 

“What!” said M. Malais, “is the boat . 
not coming this way ?” 

“‘She’ll be round again. If she doesn’t 
fall in with the wind again, she’ll pass 
the river without being able to come in.” 

And, in fact, after having been drifted 
by a powerful side wind in the direction 
of Honfleur, the boat recovering her 
course, returned with the wind dead 
astern. This time she was evidently 
making head against the tide. Ere long 
the noise of the water beating violently, 
in consequence of the tide’s resistance, 
was distinctly heard. The night had fallen. 

“ Decidedly there is only one boat.” 

Pelagie fell on her knees on the sand, 
and with her hands convulsively clasped, 
murmured, “Oh, my God! h, good 
and blessed Virgin !” 

At this moment the boat, in full sail, 
entered the river, and passed rapidly be- 
fore the group assembled at its mouth. 
Tranquille Alain, who was seen alone in 
the stern of the boat, holding the tiller 
with one hand, cried in a powerful voice 
as he passed them,— 
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* Born savEp!” 

Then Pelagie felt her heart melt, and 
sobbing heavily, she said :— 

“Oh! my God, thanks! 
blessed Virgin, thanks!” and she fell 
motionless on the sand. One of the 
fishermen carried her into the cabaret at 
whose door Tranquille and Eloi had taken 
their cider in the morning. Some of the 
women surrounded the little Berenice to 
lend her assistance. The rest of the 
group ran to help Risque-tout in his de- 
barkation. 

‘Take Pulcherie first,” he said; “ she’s 
taken no harm.” 

Madame Malais took Pulcherie in her 
arms, 

“And now take the bold sailor,” said 
he ; “he wants a good bed and a cup of 
hot cider. He won’t die, but he’s had a 
roughish shaking.” 

And he handed Onesime, wrapped up 
in his own coarse jacket, and almost 
without signs of lifepto a sailor. 

“Where is Cesaire ?” 

“ Cesaire is out on the water, where I 
must go back and join him. I sent him 
to drop the nets in the night, and must 
go and help him take them up as soon as 
I have had a mouthful to eat, for the poor 
children have eaten a good half of our 
provisions, and I have left the rest with 
Coesaire.” 

Pelagie had returned to herself. She 
ran, seized Pulcherie from Madame 
Malais’ arms, and folded her with Onesime 
in her own. Then, seeing the state the 
poor boy was in, she returned Pulcherie 
to Madame Malais. 

“Speak to me, my little man. Speak 
to your mother, my dear little Onesime. 
But. what eile him him, Teanquille ?’ Is he 
hurt ?” 

“No; the poor little chap is only cold, 
‘When he found he was drifting off ‘in 
spite of himself, he lowered the sail, and 
dropped anchor ; he spent the whole night 


‘at anchor, bat he had wrapped little Pul-. 


cherie up in his own clothes and the 
mainsail ; ¢he was warm enough. As to 
him, when I rst came up with him, E 
‘thoeght he wie dead ; he was ' 

ne ‘him by making hin ‘awaliow a 





Good and 


| drop of gin and rubbing him all over— 
an hour later and I shouldn’t have found 
him alive. 


He had tied his handkerchief 
to the mast-head; it was that made me 
find them. They wanted to try the new 
boat.” 

Talking thus, they made for the honse. 
Pelagie refused to give up to any one the 
care of carrying Onesime. Arrived at 
home she gave him to her husband, and 
fell to the ground worn out by fatigue. 
Onesime was put to bed, and made to 
swallow a glass of hot cider ; but nothing 
could extract a word from him. At length 
he fell asleep, and a few drops of perspi- 
ration appeared on his forehead. 

“He’s saved!” said Risque-tont. “1 
must take advantage of the rest of the 
tide to join Cesaire.” 

He lit his pipe, wrung Pelagie’s hand, 
and left the house. A few fishermen 
went with him to help him to embark ; 
the others returned to their own houses, 
for before their departure in the morning 
they would have to bait their lines. 
Madame Malais kissed Pulcherie, and said 
to her, “Good-by till to-morrow, dear 
little one; I shall come to see you to- 
morrow.” She also imprinted a kiss on 
the forehead of the sleeping Onesime ;. 
then she left the house to return to 
Benzeval. 

The next morning they came to fetch 

Pulcherie, Pelagie cried a great deal at 
parting with the child, who, tor her part, 
shed an abundance of tears. Onesime 
was in bed, ill with fever and slight de- 
lirium. Madame Malais promised Pul- 
cherie should come sometimes to see her 
nurse, who, with all her children, would 
always be well received at the chateau. 
They would send to ask after Onesime, 
who, by his imprudence, had caused a 
great deal of suffering, but which fault he 
had more than repaid by the generosity 
of a self-devotion tuat might have cost 
him his life. 

“What do people say of our having 


{taken little Pulcherie home with us?” 


inquired M. Malais of his wife a fow days 


| afterwards, 

rt “They are more ‘kely to ‘talk? of our 
‘only | not having taken her ontlier,”” replied 
Madome Matai, 
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“J have received an answer from Mon- | gold or silver, with minute feet, complete 


sieur the Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honour,” added M. Malais. “He tells 
me that the object of my request simply 
a right,—that Pulcherie, as the daughter 
of a superior officer, and a member of the 
Legion of Honour, may by her own right 
enter the Royal Academy of Saint Denis 
to receive her education. But he informs 
me that the rules require a particular age 
—from seven to twelve years—and Pul- 
cherie must be something like eleven now. 
Besides, [ think she ought already to 
know a little of something.” 

“I shall be very sorry to part with the 
dear child.” 

“We must not forego the honour of 
her being brought up at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Saint Denis; that will have an ex- 
cellent effect when we come to marry her. 
I think it would not be amiss, if she were 
to take a few lessons from the parish 
clerk at Dive, who can come here after 
his school hours. People must think it 
right that Mademoiselle Pulcherie Malais, 
daughter of a superior officer, member of 
the Legion of Honour, and sole heiress 
to M. Malais-de Benzeval, should not be 
allowed to go to school with all the little 
brats of the village. And what does the 
little one herself say ?” 

“At first she was delighted with her 
pretty bed-room, her handsome dresses, 
and the well-served table; but now she 
wants to see Berenice and Onesime, and 
the good woman she will persist in calling 
Mamma Pelagie. Little Onesime is still 
unwell, and 1 have allowed Pulcherie to 
go and see him.” 


Seon -Seenememed 


CHINESE WOMEN: THEIR MAN- 
NERS AND CUSTOMS. 


A rEat Chinese lady dresses modestly 
and becomingly, her hair built up with 
false “‘ whisks” (as the hairdressers call 
them) underneath, made up into some- 
thing like a shoe-shape, and butterflies on 
pins stuck in it, with flowers, and jewels, 
and combs; nor is the use of bandoline, 
or stiffening gum, foreign to the Chinese 
toilette; the loose-fitting silk tunic, of 
bright colour, from the throat to the 


ankles, and silk trousers embroidered in 


the costume, 

Lhe ladies of distinction are seldom 
permitted to stir abroad, except to visit 
their nearest relations; and, on these 
occasions, they are always carried in close 
chairs, and attended by their servants. 
The women of all ranks stay pretty much 
at home. The smallness of their feet, 
which renders them unable to walk to 
any considerable distance, makes their 
confinement less disagreeable. As soon 
as a girl comes into the world, they bind 
her tender feet with tight bandages, 
which are renewed as occasion requires, 
to prevent their growing. This custom 
prevails universally, the Tartar ladies 
residing in China only excepted, who 
appear to have no inclination to conform 
to this fashion. This fashion was intro- 
duced into China by a great princess, who 
lived some ages ago. She was a lady of 
extraordinary beauty and virtue, and has 
obtained the reputation of a saint; but, 
it is reported, her feet resembled those of 
birds, on which account she kept them 
always carefully wrapped up, and con- 
cealed even from the Emperor her hus- 
band. ‘The ladies of the Court followed 
her example, which, of course, soon be- 
came general. The Chinese women never 
pare their nails, but suffer them to grow 
to the full length. This proves no 
impediment in embroidery and other 
needlework, in which they are constantly 
employed. These they finish with extra- 
ordinary neatness, as fully appears from 
some specimens of them brought to 
Europe. It is needless to remark, that 
the tale told of a great lady having bird’s 
feet has no origin in truth. The evasion, 
however, shows that the Chinese are 
ashamed of a custom which has its 
origin in a puerile and disreputable 
jealousy. | 

The dress of the women, among the 
lower orders, differs little from that of 
the men. A cotton frock, tawdry-coloured 
trousers, drawn tight by the calf of the 
leg to show off an overgrown ankle, 
swathed round with. party-coloured band- 
ages, and a dwarfish foot ornamented 
with embroidery, are the. principal arti- 
cles in the formats dress, which are deco- 
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A CHINESE LADY, 


rated with artificial flowers, &., accord- 
ing to the taste and circumstances of the 
wearer. Paints are used universally; the 
teeth are tinged green and yellow; and 
the nails, among the higher classes, kept 
wnpared till they often reach'a length of 
‘twelve inches. Bamboo sheaths are used 
to preserve them. Owing to the prepos- 
terous use of amall shoes, instead of walk- 
ing, the Chinese lady hobbles with an 
awkward and painful motion, so that a 
Chinese beauty is what in other conntries 
would be called a crippte. The laws of 


were at Tient-sin, the fair sex, they de- 


clare, was almost invisible. It was by 


the rarest accident that a glimpse was 
caught of a woman not belonging to the 
lowest class. Even. these latter all 
cramped their. feet—a practice not so 
general among the same class in the south. 
Some of the little girls they saw were 
pretty, and, with their heads decorated 
with bright flowers, and their gandy 
skirts fluttering in the wind, they looked 
piquant and graceful; but as a rule, the 
women generally seen were hideous, This 


China prohibit the dressing of childrenin use of flowers seems to be universal. 
silks and furs ; the head cannotbe covered! Another traveller describes the ladies ot 
“till the individual be of a certain age. | Fu-chu-fu as being particularly fond of 
The assumption of the cap, like that , flowers—artificial as well as natural—for 
of the toga among the Romans, is ac- | the decoration of their hair. The rustic 
companied with considerable ceremony. | cottage beauty employs the more large 
The person is informed that now he has | and gaudy, such as the red hibiscus, while 
‘smeumed the dreas of a man, that he | the refined damsels prefer the jasmine, 
_.., to be a boy, that he ought, | tuberose, and others of that description ; 







“therefore, to distinguish himself by his‘ artificial flowers, however, are more in 
‘aetions, sas well as by the manly habit. use than natural ones, = tle 
“When the British and French Embassies But it is time for us to attend to buai- - 
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A CHINESE WoMan. 


ness. We have with us our comprado. — 

that is, a party to whom we may be said 
to belong, individually, during our stay. 
He doesall for us; buys, sells, pays, hires 
servants, and arranges everything. He 
is our contractor; every one is responsible 
to him, and he to us. So, armed with an 


interpreter and our comprador, we pro- 
ceed to business, and call upon a mer- 
chant respecting certain arrangements 
for future commissarial supplida, ae 
In China, as in all other countries, 
there are not only very different. classes 
of society, but there are also very different 
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grades i in the same position, from that of 
mandarin to a merchant and a baggatnlh 
‘man. Mr. Fortune, for example, who 

had to do with a truculemt class of men 
to procure plants and seeds from the m- 
terior, declares that a0 dependence can he 
placed upon the verasity of the Chinese. 
it may seem uncharitable, he saya, but 


such is the case. Thereis no doubt that, 
asa mass, the Chipese are em 3 - 
ceitful, distrustfal, and nen- Us, 


and korg helped one — ee 

10N.0e shown, since the opasing © 
Ene pice that as there are many really | 
learned. endl wise men among their philo- 
sagheene, @e there are many most civil, | been 
upeigtt, andl honourable men among their | 
merapaaia, They c however, 
most the exception tothe rule— 
not the rade’ lf. 


commences 
MINNWA’S DOWRY: 
” @& ARGEMD OF HARLEM. 


Weer, ” wid the old Dutch- 
wan, “what is age want ? biked do 
you mean by rolli ig your cap about in 
yor hands im that insane manner? Why 
do you stand Graton one leg, then on the 
other, like a crane? Why do you look so 


red? Why doa’t you speak ?” 

“Yom see, Maier Bhonaster, I 
afraid-T don’t vanderstand.” 

“Come, first of all, sit down, if you 
don"t want to look like a stork, and speak, 
if-you don’t want to behave like a fool.” 

“She’s so beautiful, I can" help it.” 

« Why Ss daugh 

“Why, Minna, your ter. 
said i now. I = her. 
offended ?” 

“Certainly net, I love her myself, | 
Every. one loves her.” 

Yes, but you see I don’t love her as 
everybody else does. I adore her.” 

Oh! { understand.” 
© can't help it,” exclaimed Jenkyn : 
gwddenly, as he dashed his cap to the 
awand. “TI love her, and I mast marry 
her. ‘Give me your consent ?” | 
-. Master Bhenoster took his spectacles 
from his nose, and a pinch of snuff from 
ds anuff-box; then turned round and 
Joeked ata young girl whe had been 









sitting in the back shop, but who now 
came forward and listened at the door, 
j accompanied by her only confidante, her 
maid. She was a delicate, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed damsel, but her blue eyes, at 
the present moment, were turned to the 
ground, and the usually pale and delicate 
aa lexion was ruddy with excitement. 

e old man filled his pipe, and 
sean to smoke seriously, solemnly, and 
silently. 

Ten minutes afterwards Jenkyn, much 
embarrassed by the protracted silence, 
ventured to address Master Rhenoster _ 
ba but not until a few wards had 

addressed to him by Master 
Rhenoster’s wife, who was disposed to 


“Tell me,” he said, “have I offended 


{ you? Why de you not answer me?” 


“‘ My poor boy, what am I to answer ?” 
said the old man. "There are some things 
a man of feeling does mot like to say, and 
if he can’t say anything else, what is he 


to do?” Then, tur towards his 
daughter, he added, “Miimana, have you 
watered the tulips to-day?” 


“Not yet, father” wasthe reply. As 
she uttered these wards, Minea scarcely 


| raised her eyes from the embroidery on 
amma | which she was: 


Rhenostee wese from his. chair, took a 
hottie of waber from the sideboard, and 
poured s portion of its contests over his 

garden. It was mot a large garden. In 
ct, it was merely a large songs, filled 


with moald,im which, however, some of 
Pve ' 
Are eas 


the finest and rarest tulips ia Harlem 
were growing. 

WKS ast Bhenoster was 
watering his tulips, and did not speak ; 
Minna, too, was silent, though from time 
to time a deep sigh escaped from her 


| heaving breast. 


Rhenoster was an ingenious man, and 
contrived to make the watering of the 
tulips last at least a quarter of an hour. 
At the expiration of that period, Jenkyn 
\ felt that he was on the point of goi 
mad. “If he does not speak,” said 
Jenkyn to himself, (“aa soon as he puts 
down the bottle, I must ask him again 
for an answer.” 
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Rhenogter put down the bottle, but 
did not evince the slightest intention of 


‘aking. ‘ 

Masher Rhenoster,” said Jenkyn, at 
length, “I have told you what I desire 
more than anything else in the world, 
and you have given me no reply. Please 
say Yes or No.” 

No,” said Rhenoster. 

Then looking at his deughter and 
Jenkyn, who, ingtead of being red were 
now perfectly white, he added: “I believe 
you are an honest young man, though 
decidedly weak-minded—that, however, 
would not make you a bit the worse 
husband. As for Minna, she is as good 
us she is beautiful, and as beautiful as 
she is good. Together you would make 
a nice couple, but-——” : 

“But what, Master Rhenoster?” in- 
quired Jenkyn. 

“Since you will have it, my children,” 
said the old man, “the fact is, you ‘have 
not a single rix-dollar between you, and 
it is impossible to exist on love alone.” 

I will work,” said Jenkyn. 

“But if the work is not to be found,” 
objected the father. “To tell the truth, 
Jenkyn, you are not one of those lads 
who will find something to do whatever 
takes place. And then, your education 
has ‘been somewhat neglected. For in- 
stance, you scarcely know one kind of 
tulip from another.” 

“What can tulips have to do with the 
question ?” said Jenkyn, rather petu- 
‘lantly. . 

«Tulips, sir? why, tulips are every 
thing. Remember, sir, that the good old 
gardeners used to say that those who love 
not flowers love not virtue. And of all 
flowers, the most beantiful is the tulip, 
and of all tulips the most beautiful is the 
Tulipa Gesneriana. No, young man! you 
must not sneer at tulips, or no good will 
come of it.” | 

“Lcare nothing for tulips,” said the 
irreverent Jenkyn, who was getting 
serioasly annoyed. | 

“Nothing for tufips! What, not for 
my beautiful white, pink, red, and yellow 
tulip, which, after Minna, is the sole ob- 
ject of my thoughts? Go to the window, 
sir, and look at them.” _ 


“Confound tulips!” exclaimed Jenkyn. 

“Out upon you, blasphemer’” shouted 
the excited tulip-fancier. “ Quit my pre- 
sence, and never more set foot within 
these walls.” 

Jenkyn picked up his cap from the 
ground and disappeared. 

Minna dropped her embroidery, and 
her tears fell ike rain upon the flowers 
she had been working. 

A week passed, and the despiser of 
tulips had not dared to re-appear at old 
Rhenoster’s house. But he passed the 
window some ten or twelve times a day ; 
and, whenever he went by, his beautiful 
Minna was sure to be sitting there. 

Jenkyn noticed, a few days afterwards, 
that another person was in the hubit of 
watching the window quite as attentively 
as himself. This was a man of about thirty 
years of age, tall, well-built, muscular, 
and apparently of English origin. “To 
judge by his magnificent watch-chain, his 
bunch of large gold seals, and, above all, 


| by his complacent self-satisfied bearing, 


he must be decidedly wealthy,” thought 
Jenkyn; “and to judge by the attention 
he pays to the window, he must be in loye 
with Mima. I wish he were far less strong 
than he appears to be; I would give him 
the soundest thrashing man ever re- 
ceived.” 

A few days afterwards Jenkyn hap- 
pened to pass the enchanted window, 
when Minna, and Minna alone, was seated 
there. Usually the father was present by 
her side, or immediately behind her, so 
that the poor girl was unable, even by 
the slightest sign, to testify to her lover 
that she was still thinking of him. But 
this time there was no one to watch her 
actions. She smiléd benignly at Jenkyn, 
and pressed her fingers to her lips a3 a 
token that she embraced him mentally, 

The poor young man was so overoye 
at this unexpected demonstration of affec- 
tion, that be remained as if transfixed 
before the window, his eyes full of delight, 
and his mouth wide open with astonish- 
ment. ' 

Up came the Englishman, who also 
planted himself before the window. — 

Jenkyn was not aware that the stranger 


was anywhere near him, he had in fact 
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quite forgotten his existence, when sud- 
denly the latter slapped him violently on 
the shoulder. “TI see that, like myself, 
you are an admirer of beauty, my young 
friend. Did you ever see such grace, 
such loveliness, before ?’ 

Jenkyn was mad with rage. He 
turned savagely toward the Englishman, 
and would probably have engaged at once 
in single combat with his rival, but that 
he ‘had conscientious scruples on the sub- 
ject of striking a man who was not his 
own size. The Englishman was consider- 
ably bigger. | 

“Well,” said the stranger, shaking 
Jenkyn roughly by the arm, “tell me, 
could anything surpass such beauty? Ar 
you not in raptures ?” | 

“Certainly, sir, but ,? 

“But!” exclaimed the other. “There 
are no buts about it. If you know any- 
thing abont form, you will agree with me 

. that such perfection is rarely to be met 
with. By Jove! It’s what I’ve been 
looking for these last five years.” 

“Indeed!” said Jenkyn, with astonish- 
ment and anger. 

“ What elegance, and what an exquisite 
head! And what colour! <A pink and 
white that might drive a man to distrac- 
tion! Such softness and delicacy too! 
I’ve seen so many of them that I‘ can 
judge.” | | 

“Really !” said Jenkyn in a sarcastic 
tone. 

“And with such exquisite purity of 
form the heart must also be pure and 





spotless. I feel sure of it. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“T know it!’ exclaimed Jenkyn in- 
dignantly. 


“You knowit! Then this inestimable 
treasure, this pearl without price, shall be 
mine,” 

“Stop, sir! there are two of us.” . 

“No matter. My passion is without 
‘bounds, and, whatever it cost me, this 
lovely flower, this jewel, shall be added to 
my collection.” 

The horrified Jenkyn stepped back a 
ce. Be 
pe My name is Jenkyn! Come on!” 
was.all he could say. . : 
.*Teare as much 


for J enkyn as fora! 


Dutch doll,” replied the other. “My 
name is Jenkins! Look out!” ‘And with 
his left hand the Englishman gave the 
Dutchman, or rather the Dutch boy, a 
gentle tap on the top of the nose. 

The organ was not broken, but it was 
considerably damaged by the English- 
man’s gentle tap—a tap which, in fact, 
had the effect of turning on the claret. 
Jenkyn thought that if he was to die he 
would, at all events, sell his life dearly. 
He atruck, and one of the Englishman’s 
eyes told the story of the blow. — 

Jenkyn now began to think that he 
had done a very imprudent thing, for his 
adversary was evidently delighted at 
having had his eye blackened, which he 
regarded as an invitation to proceed to 
extremities. : 

“That was well hit, Jenkyn,” said the 
boxer by nationality. “I didn’t think 
you could have done it.” And, so say- 
ing, he knocked him down like a nine- 
pin. | 

Jenkyn rose like a bird, but was down 
again the moment afterwards. This was 
repeated five or six times, until, at last, 
the young boxer, discovering that his 
adversary never hit him when he was 
down, resolved to stop down, = st 

He had fallen for the last time, when 
old Rhenoster, who was just about to 
enter his house, stepped forward to -in- 
quire the meaning of the strange per- 
formance that was taking place in front 
of his mansion. 

“Give up your claim!” said the Eng- 
lishman to his humiliated antagonist ; 
“give up your claim, and I will pick you 
up and let you go.” 

** Never, never!” shouted the indomit- 
able, though fallen Jenkyn; “I would 
die first.” 

Old Rhenoster recognized the voice of 
the irreverent young man who adored 
‘Minna and despised tulips. 

“What is the quarrel about ?” he in- 
quired. ~ 

“Minna! The tulip! The tulip! 
Minna!” exclaimed the late combatants, 
with one voice. | ae 

“Minna! what’s Minna?” gaid the 
Englishman. a 

“The tulip! What does he mean by 
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JENKYN COMKS TO ASK MINNA IN MARKIAGE. 


the tulip ?” said the Dutchman. 
should he run off with a tulip !” 

‘Who talked of running off with it?” 
asked the Englishman. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jenkyn, considerably 
relieved and slightly astonished. 

** And who is Minna, then pr continued 
the Englishman. 

“Qh, no one. Merely a young lady 
that I happen to be acquainted with.” 

“Ah! and you’ve been fighting for 
her, have you?” said old Rhenoster ; 
“and nicely you have been pommelled, too. 
Well, come both of you into the house, and 
let us hear what it was all about.” 

If Jenkyn was delighted at the pros- 


“Why | pect of seeing his Minna, the Englishman 


was no less enchanted at the idea of be- 
holding his tulip. 

Minna was crying, but the tulip wag in 
admirable condition. 

The Englishman was a rich baronet-— 
Sir Richard Jenkins by name. After he 
had looked long and passionately at his 
beloved tulip, he turned round and found 
that Minna was still sobbing, and that 
Jenkyn himself seemed to be on the 
point of imitating her. 

“Why are these young persons weep- 
ing ?” said Sir Richard. 

“They love one another, and wish to 
get married,” replied the father. 
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“And why don’t they get married ?” 
continued the Baronet. 

“They have no money.” 

“But Jenkyn can work. He has 
tolerabl: “4 strong arms; I can bear witness 
to that.” And the Englishman applied a 
handkerchief to his swollen eye. 

“They must have something to begin 

housekeeping with,” urged the immov- 
able father. J 

“ Well, I will tell you what I will do. 
I wilt bay that tulip of yours, on condi- 
tiom that the money I pay is given as a 
wedding portion to your daughter.” 

“J see you are a connoisseur, my lord. 
That is a virgin talip. Tt was sewn by 
me sewen years age, and didi not develope 
all ite beauties until to-day.” 

“T am wot m lord, but | am a conmois- 
seur,” repMied the Barenet, “and I will 

Se five hwadred guimeas for your 


le eae forward, and 
each greged ane of Sie Richard’s kands. 
*F a gemerous offer,” said 


the old ma, pen acercely know bow to 


testify to: you for it. Never- 
theless, twill vweniuae to solicit one 
favour more.” } 

“What is ib P” 


“That you will give te your rare tr 
a name I am about tesugzest, whick 
remind you always of my daughter, and 
of one gratitude to: yeas. 
ly. I promise beforehand.” 
al Then call it ‘Minna’s dowry.’ ” 
conaremend penne 
A GRANDFATHER’S TALE FOR 
THE NEW YEAR, 
TuEne was a blithe party one Christ- 
mas time at Mr. Rysdale’s, farmer in 
Beechwood. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Rys- 
dale and their eight children, half of 
whom had already grown to be men and 
women, there were strings of cousins, 
uncles, and aunts, and a host of neigh- 
bours: and friends—a Christmas. party, 
anda merry one. The log blazed high in 
‘the old-fashioned chimney, and shed its 
rays over joyous faces. This one sang— 
that one pro 
7 + Gta grant ‘a story-telfer. 
Old grandfather Rysdale was. merry, 


posed riddles—here was a 


hale old man. He was sage with the 
grown-up people, full of saws and illustra- 
tive anecdotes; but a very child with his 
grandchildren. That merry old eye of 
his perceived much, though it might not 
appear to do so, which escaped ordinary 
observers. He saw that Emily Bysdale 
was fast yielding her heart to George 
Redfern. The old man knew that George 
was a careless, though a handseuse = 

that he was heartless, though he ed 
to some people te be all” heart.” The 
old man had reason to know, ae that, 
George was idly imelined, and had already 


gives his. father wach trout le. 


Every one hadi dome bis part. Ai were 
in geod humours whem at & pause, every - 
body cried, “Gxendfather must tell 
another etery.” 

“Glad or sedi, then?” asked the old 


man, 
The “glnds” seamed to have it. 

r ahony,” said the patriageb,, “will 
be glad and sad-—smd and I lad: it, will be 
like life—have shineand shadow, joys and 
sorrows, Smiles and tears.” 


“ All of you,” he began, “kmow Lang- 


‘Tey - Moar farm—* Langley,” as we = 


it for shortmess; bet none of yom, 

| bape, ant soyeeht may remewnberr when 
old Jab. terkius lived there. Sixthy-years 
| 880, well-nigh, Job and his wife, his son 
and daughter, lived there. Job wasa 
decent old man as ever lived, and though 
‘times,’ according to all accounts, were 
not much better then than now—that is, 
they were good only to the industrious— 
Job had scraped together a good deal of 
money for one in his walk of life. The 
son, who was named Oliver, was a clever 
youth, with a good head. He grew to 
manhood’s estate without being charge- 
able of any misbehaviour. But he was 
led away in such a manner as I, in'm 
time, have known many young men to be. 
There came to this part a son of the 
squire’s, that lived in Croft House then. 
That young man did a deal of ill in this 
put of the country. He had been in the 
army; he had live a good deal in London, 
and in foreign parts. Places will not 
make people ‘bad, if they be not inclined 
that way. However, this young squire 
did not think himself too good company 
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for his tenants or his tenants’ sons: some 
of them thought that there never had 
been such a fine, frank gentleman as he, 
and deemed themselves highly honoured 
by his condescension. He taught them 
to play—to drink—to spend their lives 
in idleness and riot; and Oliver Perkins 
became one of his companions. 

“« Isabella was younger than her brother 
by a few years. . She was such another as 
Emily there.” (Here Emily turned down 
her eyes, which had been gazing up in 
her grandfather’s face, regardful of his 
every word.) “A sweet pretty young 
thing she was—a good creature. And 
young Welwood, a son of the old Wel- 
wood who at that time held the Grange 
farm, was as fine a youth as she a girl. 
Robert Welwood had known Isabella from 
childhood. He had carried her backwards 
and forwards to school. 

“Robert was out late one frosty night 
in November, looking after his father’s 
carts; the hard-frozen snow lay on the 
ground, when he sprained his ankle, us he 
thought, in a rut in the road. Domestic 
remedies were applied for some days, but 
his limb became worse. The doctor was 
sent for, and attended for a length of 
time, but. Robert never walked again as 
before: he had ever after a lame foot. 
This did not prevent his feelings towards 
Isabella, whom he had been fond of from 
her infancy. He had been her protector ; 
but now that she had altered her character 
and grown a woman, he aspired to be her 
lover. 

“Tsabella liked him too—liked him, 
respected him. She had never thought 
of him but as a friend. He was older 
than she, and his head was still older than 
his shoulders; he was naturally sedate 
and shy, and his shyness and gravity had 
been increased by the accident of his lame- 
ness. She had never thought of him as 
an admirer, even while he was doting on 
her. Who knows, however, how soon her 


eyes might have been opened, had not her |. 


brother, just as Isabella’s sense and judg- 
ment were forming in her, been in the 
habit of bringing Jack Raffles to. the 


house? Jack was handsome, and had a 


beguiling tongue. 


“Oliver Perkins died. He died of a 








‘disease whieh doctors call delirinm. tre- 


| MENS. 


In plain English, he died of in- 
temperance in the use of ardent spirits. 
Old Perkins and his wife were already 
heart-broken with Oliver’s recent courses, - 


‘and the death of their only son put, they 


imagined, the top-stone on their griefa.. 


Alas! we know not what we have to bear 
till it comes, nor how we can bear it tilk 
tried. Poor Isabella’s affectionate heazt. 
was torn with grief. The whole winter 


passed, and her health was still affected: by. 
her sorrow. Robert Welwood had beens 
frequent guest after Oliver’s dcath. He 
foand there was cause, after all, to 
suspect the success of his rival, He had. 
hoped——as much for his dear Isabella’s 
sake as his own—that she had not thrown 
away her heart on one he knew to be 
worthless. His suspicions were well 
grounded. Her heart was pre-occupied ; 
and Isabella felt that to love Robert 
would be to be guilty of inconstancy. 
“Spring passed, and summer, and 


when she was able to re-appear like her 


old self, John Raffles’ visits became again 
more frequent. These were disecounte- 
nanced by her father and mother, and I 
grieve to say that she sometimes saw him 
privately. I believe she had never dis- 
obeyed them in any other matter. ‘Théy 
love me,’ she would say to herself, ‘ and. 
dearly I love them. Oh! I wish they 
would but see as Ido. They have not 
young hearts, and know not how J feel!’ 

“Ah, Isabella! their sense and ex- 
perience, and their love for you, made 
them think as they did. The odious fact. 
was, that this Raffles had trifled with 
Isabella’s affections, and had gained them 
before her brother’s death, but all to 


gratify his own heartless vanity. It was 
not till after she had lost her brother, 
and become the inheritor of all the 


savings and worldly goods of old Job 


Perkins, that Raffles had seriously thought 


of winning her hand. : 
“You would not have thought it-of her, 
notwithstanding what I have already 


said, my dears,” exclaimed the grand- 
father, looking round on 


the young 
people, “you would mot have thoughé, I 
say, that her undutifalness would have 


reached the pitch it did—that she would 
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have run away with Jack Raffles. But I 
regret to say she did. Conscience makes 
us cowards. What people call love, or 
mistake for proper love, often makes us 
fools. She ran away—Isabella ran away ! 

“Well, after a time old Mr. Perkins 
‘took Jack and Isabella home. For what 
was to be done? She was their only 
child. Hers was a great fault, but her 
only one, Her parents’ grand objection 
to the match had been, that it was one 
which would bring misery with it. Now 
that the marriage had taken place, and 
could not be revoked, would it be con- 
sistent in them to increase her misery by 
casting her off? No! nature cried out 
that it was their duty to endeavour to 
lighten it. Jack’s father was a yeoman, 
bat he had other sons. Isabella returned 
to her father’s and her mother’s embraces, 
and they made up their minds to do their 
best to make something of the son-in-law, 
who had become one against their will. 

“ Alack, alack! mere wishes and good 
resolutions of one’s own, and the endea- 
vours of others, cannot and will not alter 
a human nature. I don’t know that 
John’s resolutions to do his best were 
ever very firmly rooted in his mind. Cer- 
tain it is, if they were rooted at all, that 
they were never acted on, that they never 
produced any good fruit. The old people 
moralized, and Isabella wasted tears; but 
John was late at fairs and markets, he 
was often away at races, and cock-fights, 
and card-parties. He generally returned 
home in a state of intoxication. Vices he 
had managed to conceal from the blinded 
eyes of Isabella before marriage, he now 
took small pains to conceal. Perkins 
found his son-in-law, instead of an as- 
sistance, a hinderance and encumbrance. 
John, too, in his character of partner, 
assistant, and successor of the old man, 
gained the power of contracting debts, 
which must either be paid out of tie old 
man’s exchequer, or bring them all into 
disgrace and trouble, 

“YT need mot enlarge on the - sorrows 
and vexations of the Perkinses. Isabella’s 
love was strong and steadfast; but it was 


sorely tried. She had a child. 


ores. 
‘She loved it «0 much—ah! so very, very 
much+—that she could not long bear anger 


towards the father whom it so much re- 
sembled, . 

“Old Mrs. Perkins died in the third 
year after the marriage, her natural span 
of life I have no doubt being curtailed 
by her grief and her troubles. Job, left 
alone without his life’s companion, pent 
up in the same domicile with a son-in-law 
whom he disliked, who he saw was scat- 
tering already what he had stored—Job 
pined, and, in about a year after his wife’s 
death, was laid by her side. 

“The rest is soon told. When John 
Raffles was left master, a wretched 
management he made of it. He was more 
frequently to be found carousing with 
boon companions than minding his farm. 
Isabella prayed and did her best. Poor 
Isabella! One night he was thrown out 
of his gig on his way home from some 
card-playing meeting, and while in a 
state of drunkenness was killed on the 
spot. He was found to be insolvent at 
the time of his death. His wife had to 
turn her back on the farm, and on the 
dear old house where she had been reared 
and brought up in simple plenty, with 
her child in her arms, without goods or 
furniture, almost without clothes !”’ 

The grandfather paused. Pearly drops 
were trickling down not a few upturned 
faces. 

“But,” cried little Sophy Grindlay, a 
pretty blue-eyed girl of ten years old, 
“you were to make it sad and glad; 
now it’s all sad—isn’t it all very sad ?” 
said she, looking round appealingly to 
her cousins, with the mark of a tear’s 
current down each of her cheeks. 

“Glad and sad,” said the old man, 
“sad and glad as life is; joys and sor- 
rows; showers and sunshine; smiles and 
tears. There is a little more of the sad 
yet, Sophy, my dear. - ss 

“Poor Isabella,” continued he, “then, 
rented the end of a cottage, and tried 
to support herself and child by needle- 
work, or whatever she could find to do. 
But first, she could not always get work ; 
second, when she got it, she earned but a 
wretched pittance by it, as she, had not 
been used to it; and third, people who 
have been used to plenty do not know 
how to accommodate themselves to pennry 
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—do not know how to economize, and 
where to begin. Her child took measles, 
and not being so well clothed, or having 
been so well fed as it used to be, an in- 
flammation sprang up after that com- 
plaint, of which it died. Work was 
thrown aside when her dear child was 
ill. Her infant was all her work, and 
all her care from morning till night. *A 
little time after its death, in the midst 
of her grief, the idea occurred to her 
mind that now she was worse than poor, 


that she was in debt—debt to every one | 


who had supplied her with necessaries for 
that dear one; in debt even for the coffin 
which held its remains! 

“She felt utterly desolate, forlorn, and 
miserable. She wept again. She sobbed. 
She tired of weeping, and sat gazing at 
the embers of burnt sticks in her mise- 
rable fire-place. Her brain reeled. She 
thought she might go mad. She feared 
she might—when hark! some one taps 
at the door. 

“Mechanically she cried, ‘Come in,’ 
thinking it her neighbour from the other 
‘end of the cottage. She heard a man’s 
foot on the floor, and raised her head 
from between her hands, 1t was Robert 
Welwood. 

“<«T have but this day, Isabella,’ said 
he, ‘heard of your distresses, and have 
come to try and help you a bit, for the 
sake of old times.’ He was now in a 
farm of his own about fifteen miles off. 

*“¢ Ah, Robert she exclaimed, grasp- 
ing his arm in both her hands, ‘ you have 
saved me. God has raised me up a friend, 
when I thought I was without one in the 
world. Oh, Robert! you have done me 
good—you have done me good—you have 
saved me.’ She laughed; she cried; she 
went into fits. 

** Welwood and the woman in the other 
end laid her on the bed, applied warmth 
to her feet, combed back her hair, bathed 
her temples with cold water, and she re- 
gained her senses. She then appeared 
more calm. Robert seut for a doctor, and 
giving the neighbour money, requested 
her to provide Isabella with whatever 
might be ordered, or seem necessary for 
her comfort. 

“We have lost sight of vonng Welwood 


a while. It was a sad stroke for him, 
Isabella’s choice of Raffles: his affection 
received a deep and grievous wound. He 
lamented, too, for her own dear sake, that 
she had committed her heart and happi- 
ness to such a man as he knew Raffles to 
be. His natural reserve, first increased 
by the accident of his lameness, now be- 
came greater. But he thought much and 
wisely, and by-and-by gave all his ener- 
gies to his business. He became gradually 
prosperous in a moderate and steady way. 
He possessed the blessings of honest en- 
deavour and honest success. There was, 
however, a great gap in his heart. 

‘‘He returned daily for a time to Isa- 
bella’s cottage ; and when she became 
tolerably well again, he often visited her. 
To make a long story short, as it is wear- 
ing late, and Sophy, I see, is very impa- 
tient, Isabella was, in a twelvemonth, 
what she should have been at first, Mrs. 
Welwood.” 

Here some of the party drew the breath 
which had been for a time suspended. 
Some smiled, some wiped their eyes; the 
little ones clapped their hands. Others, 
among whom was Sophy, for want of some 
other means of expressing their feelings, 
clustered round the good grandfather, 
hung on his neck, and kissed his cheek. 

“But the glad, grandfather,” cried 
Emily. ‘We were not to have a mere 
catalogue of miseries.” 

“ Glad!” rejoined he; “they were glad 
afterwards as long as they lived. ‘The 
Welwoods of Forest-end are their chil- 
dren; you have heard of them. 

“Now, children,” said the old man, 
the moral.” 

“That Jack Raffles was a bad man!” 
cried a smart child. 

The old people smiled, and said there 
was no doubt of that. 

“That Robert Welwood was a good 
man !”? put in another. 

“TI am very glad she was made happy 
at lasts though she did not deserve it, and 
it is not every young man that would 
have behaved so nobly as Robert,” ven- 
tured a sedate young lady, who had not 
spoken before. a. fara 

“ What think you of this moral?” cried 
Mr. Rvsdale, as if he were going to 
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say something smart for once in his 
life — 

“ Better marry = good man with a lame 
foot than a bad one with a handsome 
fee. oe 

This: burst of genius having excited 
due commendation, the aged story-teller 
said the morals given were all very good, 
and he weuld only add the moral he had 
intended, which was—‘ Children, do not 
disregard the. counsels of your parents, 
who are likely to be your best friends in 
this world: they have the advantage of 
experience. Of course,” he added, “ pa- 
rents ought to make allowances too for 
younger hearts.” 

| a 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


How many times these friendly words 
will be spoken on this first of January, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two! In 
numberless instances they will convey 
the sincere wish of the heart, and 
atr en the sentiment of love or 
friendship. Even those who are widely 
separated will, at this commencement of 
another period of time, wish for each 
other 4 Happy New Year. 

There would be great satisfaction in 
believing that in every case the utterance 
were sincere, that each tongue spoke the 
true and honest desire of the heart. But 
with too many persons the wishing of 
A Happy New Year isa mere matter of 
form. 

Now, will any one who. reads this ex- 
plain to us why a formal compliment 
should take the place of a heartfelt sen- 
timent ? Perhaps we shall be told that 
every ome means well, or fancies he does. 
The best answer to this would be the 
inquiry, “Do you mean well? What is 
your intention in wishing 4. Happy New 
Year for your friends or neighbours P” 

Here an anecdote occurs to us which 
may serve to explain our meaning :-—A 
traveller was once riding along a goad in 
Canada, when his horse fell suddenly down, 

and died.. ‘While he yet stood bewailing 
his misfortune, several other travellers 
came up, who all. opped at. sight of 

dead animal and dismounted 1 — They 
gathered round the poor man, and having 


inquired into the particulars of the 
accident, said they were very sorry, and 
hoped he would not lay it too much tu 
heart. The owner ef the dead horse pro- 
ceeded to unstrap the saddle and bridle, 
and did not appear to be much the better 
for the sorrow expressed by the by- 
standers. While he was thus engaged, 
one of the party, a Frenchman, said to 
the others, “ Dat is very well, you. be 
sorry; I sorry too, but dat no get de 
poor man anoder horse ; so me be sorry 
tive dollars.” On saying this, the worthy 
foreigner drew a five-dollar bank uote 
from his pocket, and gave it to the un- 
fortunate stranger. After such an ex- 
ample the others did not like to refuse, 
and so among them they raised money 
enough to buy another horse, which 
enabled the traveller to continue his 
journey. 

This was practical sorrow. The hest 
sort of sympathy is that which removes, 
or seeks to remove, the cause of suffering. 
Kind words are not to be slighted, but 
we ought not to let them take the place 
of kind actions. 

Now the Frenchman proved that he 
knew there should be doing as well as say- 
ang ; and all persons may act on the same 
principle if they will, Ifothers wish for 
you, or you wish for others, a happy new 
year, do your best to make it so. ‘The wish 
must come from the heart, not merely 
from the tongue. What is it you are wish- 
ing for ?—Happinuss. A highaim truly ! 
It is that for which all the world is 
striving in some shape or other. But 
why do so many fail of attaining it? 
Because they do not seek for it in the 
right way. They are sorry the horse is 
dead ; but. they make no attempt towards 
getting another, 

Are you a parent, and do you wish for 
your children a happy new year? En- 
deavour to make them happy. Gain 
their confidence, and you will win their 
love ; and then they will look forward to 
your ‘smile and approbation as their chief 


‘pleasure. If they observe that you desire 


their welfare as well as your own, they 


the | will learn that selfishness is not the. chief 


good. Then indeed will it be a happy 
new year, | 
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Husbands and Wives? Of course you 
have wished each other a happy new 
year. De you really mean what you say ? 
Do you still remember the day when you |: 
took each other by the hand, with a pro- 


part you? Have you tried to make life 
as pleagamt as it then appeared in pros- 
pect? If not, begin at onee. If there 
is anything in your temper or general 
conduct which causes pain, reform it 
forthwith; learn to bear and forbear ; 
then indeed willit be a happy new year. 
Sons and Daughters, Brothers and 
Sisters? A happy new year to you all, 


and many of them; but you must not | 


expect them to.come just for awish. You 
must be willing to exercise a little self- 
denial; to manifest your love for your 
parents by cheerful obedience, and for 
one another by avoiding all causes of 
envy and strife. Tho sea of life stretches 
far before you: would you like a pleasant 
voyage or a stormy one? Of course you 
will say pleasant. Very well; kind- 
ness and good conduct. on your part will 


will yours be a happy new year. 


Friends and Relatives? Are you in} ; 
‘A NEW YEAR'S STORY FOR THE CHILDREN, 


new year, or have you only passed the | 


earnest in wishing one another a happy 


words on from mouth to mouth because 
it. is the custom to do so? <A sound} 
heart is. better than a hollow custom ; and | 
it will be well worth your while to sit down | 
and ask yourselves what you really did | 
mean as you went.on wishing from right | 
to left. 
that in many cases you will find a true 
feeling of affection or kindness has been 
at work; but on the other hand, how 
many wishes will be as the travellers’ 


sorrow for the dead horse, which at first | 


was only words! There is a spirit of 
kindness in all of you, we are sure there 
fs ;, and if you will only cultivate it from 
good to better, and from better to best, 
then indeed yours will be a happy new | 


year. | 
Master and Man, Mistress and Servant ? 
If you have not already wished each | 


other a happy new year, we recommend | 


your doing so without further delay. 


‘Perhaps there 


It gives us pleasure to know | 


‘Yived with hie som amd 


aro misunderstandings 
‘between you. Possibly you have not 
‘taken pains.to became properly acquainted 
‘with each other. Oppression begets. 


‘hatred; severity begets cunning; sus 
mise of mutual love until death should | pi 
thought of these matters before, it is. not 
‘too late to begin now. Consideration 
will teach you that your interests are 
‘moutual : 
master must prosper; if the mistress is 
to be well served, the servant must be 
careful. Let only these points reeeive 
‘due attention, then indeed yours will 
be a happy new year. 


icion begets fraud. If you have net 


if the man is to thrive, the 


Readers of the Family Friend, we 
should like to offer a proposition. Faults 


of temper, character, or conduct—vices, 


large or small—besetting sins, publie or 
private, ought to be at once uprooted 


‘and cleared away, never to grow again. 
‘If all who read these pages will make the 
attempt trustfully and hopefully, they 
will be able to say with every first of 
January they may be permitted to see— 
‘This is indeed A Harpy New YER! 

always bring a fair wind; then indeed |. 
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“Acatua! will you give me your 
hand, and lead me out walking a little ?” 
‘said old Thomas to his granddaughter. 
“JT cannot trust myself much to Tray ; 
-he is too young, and sometimes leaves 
‘me to play with other dogs, or drags me 
into bad roads.” 

“You must beat him, grandfather, 


when he is not. good, I have not time to 


lead you out walking. I must go to 
school directly ; ; and I have promised to 
fetch Lizzy.” 

Old Thomas sighed, called Tray to 


him, tied a string to his collar, and went 
out. For some months he had been, quite 


blind; and it. seemed to him very hard, 
after working all his life, to be new 
|Obliged to stay whole days. in the house 
leithont being able te do anything. He 
danghter-in-law, 
who did not treat him ill, but: being com- 
 pletelv, taken up with their own. affnins, 
‘they found no time ta. amuse him: As 


Who knows what. good may come of it ?'! for ‘his grandchild Agetha, you may see. 
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by the way in which she answered him, 
she was not an amiable ciild. She was a 
little egoist, who never did anything 
but what amused herself. I think she 
had learnt, in her catechism, that Jesus 
Christ wills that we should love our 
neighbour as ourselves; but she had cer- 
tainly not paid attention to this precept, 
for she never seemed to think it necessary 
to trouble herself about others. 

‘Old Thomas’s only diversion was, in 
fine weather, to walk on the high road, 
which was bordered by trees and hedge- 
rows, under which he would often sit and 
rest. He could hear the prattle of chil- 
dren passing to school, the waggoners’ 
talk, and the roll of carriages; and he 
felt less lonely than at the door of the 
farm-house. 

This day, while sitting under the 
hedge, he heard the voices of several 
children drawing near. “Stop! there’s 
your grandfather,” said one. ‘ Hold 
your tongue, do!” cried a voice, which 
he recognized as Agatha’s. “If he knows 
that I am here, he will ask me to take 
him a walk, and that wearies me. I 
would rather play.” 

“You are hardly civil to him,” said 
another; and the little troop passed on. 

Tray, awakening with a start, jerked 
the string out of the old man’s hand, and 
ran after Agatha. 

“Stop!” said Lizzy. “ There’s Father 
Thomas’s dog; we must take it back to 
him. He will no longer have any one to 
lead him.” | 

“ ‘We shall be late at school,” said 
‘Agatha, “if we go back there again. It 
is not worth while. I will drive Tray 
mei and he will soon return by him- 
self.” | nef 

“ But what will your grandfather do if 
he does not return? Stop! take his cord. 
It will be much better to lead him back.” 

““No, no! Youll see that he will go.” 
And she began to pick up sticks and 
stones, and fling them at poor Tray, who 
went off a little way, and then came back. 
Agatha shouted, got into a passion, picked 
‘up a large stone, and threw it at him with 
such force that he fell and rolledon the 
ground, mci Bape tth Agatha, ter- 
rified at what she had done, seized Lizzy 


by the arm, and rapidly dragged her off 
towards the village, saying— 

“Let us get off quickly, that it may 
not be known it is I.” 

Old Thomas heard his poor dog how!l- 
ing, and called it many times, but all in 
vain; at length he set off groping his 
way to tind it at the risk of being run 
over. Suddenly he heard light footsteps, 
and a gentle little voice, which said— 

“What are you looking for, Father 
Thomas ?” 

“Oh! is it you, my good little Mary? 
Just see where Tray is, and why. he 
howls so.” 

“TI will run up to him, Father Thomas, 
for I can see him on the road; but stay 
you here, and do not get run over.” 

In a moment she returned, carefully 
carrying Tray, who now only moaned 
piteously. 

“Poor beast,” said she, “his leg is 
broken; but come, Father Thomas, and 
lean on my shoulder : we will carry Tray to 
my father’s, and he will bind it up. He 
was able to cure our cat’s leg, which had 
been caught in a snare.” 

Mary’s house was close by, and her 
father immediately left his work to at- 
tend to the poor animal. He carefully 
put the broken leg between two splints 
of wood, so that Tray might not move it; 
he then bandaged it up with some rag 
which Mary had fetched from his cup- 
board, and said to old Thomas— — 

“For some days it will be better for him 
not to walk: shall I carry him to your 
house, or would you rather I kept him 
here? He shall lie upon the hay in the 
granary, and Mary will take good care of 
him.” | 

“Tf you are kind enough to keep him 
with you, it will be a good thing for him ; 
for at home he gets more blows than 
caresses. Ah! I shall have a sad time of , 
it till he is well. If you only knew how 
long the days seem to me when I cannot 
get out !” | 

“Father Thomas,” said little Mary, 
“if you like I will come every day before 
I go to school, and take you a little walk. 
When it is fine you can sit under the 
hedge until. I come out of school; or, if 
it is not warm enough for that, I will 
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come again to take you another little 
turn on the road.” 

“Poor child! It would be a very dull 
way of passing your play-time. I do not 
wish you thus to sacrifice yourself for 
me.” 

“JY do not know what you mean by 
that. J am never so happy as when it 
seems to me that I can be of some use.” 

“‘ That’s very true,” said Mary’s father; 
‘and you cannot think what a good little 
housewife I have in her. I should have 
been very badly off, after the death of my 
poor wife, if I had not had her to keep 
the house clean and in good order, and to 
help me as much as is in her power.” 
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fortably settled him in his place, poured 
him out something to drink, and cut up 
his small piece of beef. | | 

She observed that Agatha looked con- 
fused and ashamed while her grandfather 
told her what had befallen poor Tray; 
but she did not guess why. 

Early the next morning, our good little 
girl, who had already cleaned and put 
everything in order at home, came to 


‘fetch old Thomas, to take him his usual 


walk. While going along, she said to 
him, “Tray is much better this morning ; 
he has eaten his food with a good ap- 
petite, and I am sure it will not be long 
before he is well. But Father Thomas, 
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“God bless her!” cried both the old 
men. 


tell me something which has been in my 
thoughts ever since yesterday. Why, at 


During this colloquy Mary was off meals, do they put you at the bottom of 


running to schoo], old Thomas having 
said that he would spend the day with 


her father, who, being by trade a shoe- 


maker, always worked indoors. She 
reached school late, and the mistress 
scolded her ; but, as she felt that she had 
not loitered about playing, but had 
stopped behind to do something useful, 
she did not mind. 

Scarcely was school over before she 
got back to take old Thomas home. 

When they entered the farm-house 
kitchen, where all were ready assembled 
for supper, she was surprised to see no 
one come forward to take the blind man’s 
cap and stick, and putghim a chair. 
His plate was laid at the bottom of the 
table, away from the others; and his 
broth was served out to him in a pewter 
porringer, instead of a blue plate, such as 
the other members of the family had. 
Although Mary knew that her father was 


expecting her back to supper, she would but 
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the table, far from every one, and give 
you a pewter porringer P” 3 

“Agatha sat near me.some time-ago ;. 
e said it disgusted her to see me 


not leave old Thomas till she had com- eat badly, so she took her seat at the 
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other end ofthe table. As for the pewter 
porringer, they gave me that because 
one day I put my plate too near the 
edge of the table, so that it fell off, and 
was broken.”’ 

Mary did not again allude to this ; but 
every day she managed to remain with 
the old man to the end of his dirmer, 
rendering him those small services of 
which he stood in need, and teaching him 
to eat much more neatly, by dexterously 
using a piece of bread to push up what he 
had on his plate. 

The farmer’s wife could not help ad- 
miring the eare which the kind child 
took of her father-in-law. For the first 
time she felt ashamed of neglecting him 
as she did, and scolded Agatha for not 
being kinder to him. 

One day, Mary, coming to fetch old 
Thomas, met Agatha, who said to her— 


“Leave grandfather at home to-day, . 
fauit that he is deprived of his dog?’ 


and come and have a long ramble in the 
woods with us. It is Thursday; we have 
« holiday, and many of us girls are going 
flower-picking and bird’s-nesting. It is 
such a fine day, we shall amuse ourselves 
famously.” 


“Tt is just because it is.so fine that | 


your grandfather must not stay indoors, 
I shall, therefore, take a long walk with 
him.” 

‘“‘ How can it amuse you to walk quite 
slowly and quietly along, giving your 
hand to an old man, who is always dull 
anil discontented ?” 

** Keep your eyes shut for five minutes, 
and youn will find it is not surprising 
people are rather dull when they can no 
longer see; but Father Thomas is not 
dull—he tells me what he used to do when 
he was young, and many other histories.” 

“And that mmuses you better than 
coming to play with us?” 

“1 don’t knew that it amuses me 
better ; I should much like to come-and 
play with you; but I am sure. that I 
should not feel happy if I thought your 
grandfather was all alone indoors, long- 
ing to-go out.” 

“You are not even his relation; no- 
thing obliges you to trouble yourself 
about him.” , 

“That is the very reason why I like to 


do it. One day I saw a pretty little girl, 
very well dressed, giving a piece of money 
to a poor woman, who thanked her so 
gratefully, that I thought to myself, how 
happy this little girl is, and how I should 
like to have as much money to give to the 
poor. The next day Tray broke his leg ; 
and hearing Father Thomas lament 
that on this account he should be 
obliged to stay at home, I saw that God 
wished to show me that I also had some- 
thing to give. The little rich girl gives 
her money, and I my time; so that we 
both can be charitable in our own ways. 
But here I stand chattering, and keeping 
him waiting. Good-by! Ihope you will 
be amused.” 

Off ran Mary on her charitable errand, 
and Agatha stood still for a moment. 
Conscience whispered, “ What Mary does, 
you should do Are you not Father 
Thomas’s grandchild? Is it not your 


“Ah! never mind,” replied self-love ; 
“it would weary me to lead him about, 
whereas Mary says she likes to do it. 
But here come my playmates; let me 
join them and think no more about 
it.”” 

It was easy to say, “Think no more 
about it;” but not so easy to do so. 
When you are dissatisfied with yourself 


you end by being so with all around you; 


and this “was now the case with Agatha, 
and completely prevented her enjoying 
her walk. 

Meanwhile, kind litth Mary gaily 
walked along, giving ,her hand to the 
good old man. ; 

“We might very well have brought 
Tray with us to-day,” said she; “but, as 
I meant to take you for a long walk, I 
was rather afraid of tiring him.” 

“To-morrow, then,’ replied Father 
Thomas sadly, “he can begin to lead me 
again, and my@little Mary will be free to” 
-aviuse herself as she likes.” 

“Oh! that will not hinder me from 
often coming to lead you out walking. 
Don’t you like the companionship of your 
little Mary better than that of Tray ?” 

“Dear child! to you I owe the sole 
moments of happiness which I have tasted 
since I lost my sight; and morning and 
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evening I pray God to reward you for all 
the good you do me.” 

* Do you know, Father Thomas, whither 
I am leading you ?” 

“No, my child.” 

“To the town.” 

“To the town, Mary! And why there ? 
Should we not be better in the fields, 
listening to the sweet singing of the birds, 
and feeling God’s pleasant sunshine, which 
warms my old limbs ?” 

“T will tell you why we are going 
there. You know Dame Margaret, who 
was blind like you? Well, yesterday 
IT met her, and was astonished to find 
that she was quite cured, aud saw as 
well as any one. She told me she had 
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house; they were admitted, and had to 
wait a little in the hall, At the end of a 
quarter of an hour a servant ushered 
them into a study, where an elderly gen- 


|tleman, of very benevolent aspect, re- 


ceived them. He made the old man sit 
down by the window, and examined his 
eyes. 

“With God’s help, I am almost sure of 
being able to restore your sight, and that 
in a very short time.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the old man joyfully, 
“can it be possible that I shall again see 
the blue sky, the trees, the flowers, dear 
Mary’s sweet face? I dare not believe 
this; it is too much happiness for me. 
Bat, Sir,” added he, hesitatingly; then 


found out a skilful doctor, who has lately | stopped, his face wearing an expression of 
come to the town. He removed some- | serrow and embarrassment. 


thing from her eyes, and then she saw 
quite clearly. SoI said to myself, Pather 
Thomas must go amd see that doctor, I. 
should be so pleased if he could cure 
him.” 

“Oh, my child! there is soarcely any 
hope of that. When I begam to lose my 
sight I consulted several doctors, who: 
told me that perhmps Mater om they could 
perform an operation for me; bat since | 


Mary, who watched him attentively, 
immediately said :— 

“Sir, my friend wishes to know if it 
will cost auch to cure him, because, 
since he has been blind, he has not had 
anything; smd bis son, perhaps, would 
not like to pay mach.” 

“Your freend! Then he is not your 
grandfather ?” 

No, Sir,” said old Thomas; “ Mary is 


then, when J have spoken tomy sum about | the daughter of one of my neighbours 


returning to one of them, he has mm-. 
swered, ‘At your age, my father, there 
is no chance of caring you; and wiht 
good is there in going amd. sp 
money, and putting you to useless pai P 
We have already had to pay enongh to 
these gentry, ” | 

“You have, then, s@ money of your 
own ?” 

“The farm has been bought with the 
money I earned by the sweat of my brow; 
but now all is my son’s, and he thinks he 
does quite enough in lodging and feeding 
me.” 

“Wecan, at least, see the doctor; he 
will say whether he can cure you or not, 
and perhaps he will not charge much.” 

The old man shook his head incredu- 
lously; but out of complaisance to his 
little guide, followed her without making 
any farther objection. 





She ts wo relation of mime; but every vit 
as good, or better than ome, to me. From 
pure goodness ef heart she has looked 
after me, and led me about for the last 
three weeks, giving up all the pleasures 
of her age bo be usafal to me.” 

“Well, mv Htth Mary, since you set 
me so good am exaampte, I will not be less 
generous than you. You dead this worthy 
old man about for nothing, and I will cure 
him for nothing; I shall be sufficiently 
recompensed by the pleasure of having 
done a good action. Bring him again to 
me to-morrow morning; and I promise 
you that soon he will be able to do with- 
out your services.” 

I do not think that there existed upon 
earth two hearts more joyful than those 
of Father Thomas and his little guide, 
when they again took the way to tle vil- 
lage. Mary had much ado to refrain from 


Mary had ascertained where the doctor | jumping for joy. On coming tea turning 
lived, and at what hour he could be seen. | in the road, they perceived a little girl, 
She rang at the door of a handsome with eyes cast down, walking very fast. 
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Mary recognized Agatha, ond called out 
to her— 

“Well, have you enjoyed yourself? 
Have you had a pleasant ramble ?” . 

But Agatha made as if she neither saw 
nor heard them, and went on without 
vouchsafing any answer. 

A few moments after they were joined 
by Lizzy and the other children, who had 
been out with Agatha. 


Upon Mary’s putting the same question 
to Lizzy, she answered— 

“We should have enjoyed ourselves 
very much, if Agatha had not been there ; 
but she was in such a bad humour, that 
she spoiled all our pleasure, and we could 
not play any nice games. She always 
wants you to do what she takes into her 
head, and will never give way to others.” 

“Oh, that is very true,” said another 
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little girl, “We played at hide and might free myself. And only see, Mary, 
seek in the wood; and, because she had ' it is all through her that my frock is so 
set her mind upon another game, she badly torn by the brambles, and that 





THE DOCTOR. 
would not join us, but remained su'kivg 1 shall be scolded when I get home. You 
while we were amusing ourselves. Jn) would nut have done as she did ;§you are 
running past her, I got caught by some alwceys so obliging.” 





THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 


thorns, and begged her to help me to get ' «You have not told,” said Lizzy, “what 
my frock free; but she said that as [had ; Agatha did besides, even more naughty. 
been willing to play a game which she | Little Sophy had found a bird’s nest with 
did not like, I was rightly served, and , eggs in it; and as Sophy did not wish to 
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give it up, she pushed her so rudely that 
the nest was shaken out of her hands, 
and the eggs broken. The poor child 
cried for a quarter of an hour. Oh! 
Agatha is a bad girl; we will not play 
with her any more.’ 

“No, certainly not!” cried all the 
other children; “she is not obliging 
enough.” 

The doctor, as he had promised, in a 
few days restored Father Thomas his 
eyesight, much to the old man’s happiness, 
you may suppose. He immediately set 
to work again like a young man. His 

neighbours would ask him, “ Why do you 
give yourself so much trouble? Your 
son is rich enough to maintain you; and, 
at your age, it is only fair you should rest.” 

Whereupon he would reply, “This is 
my secret.” 

At the end of a year, when the good 
doctor returned to the town, where he 
did not always live, Thomas carried him 
a handsome present ; and, when the latter 
was unwilling to receive it, said to him, 
“I do not want money ; this is the first 
which I have earned with the eyes you 
restored me, and it would pain ine greatly 
if you did not accept my offer.” 

“T will not absolutely refuse,” replied 
the doctor; “but the first poor blind 
person | meet I will cure gratis for your 
sake, and it will be as if you had paid for 
him.” 

After this old Thomas again set to 
work. ‘Is it for your grandchild Agatha’s 
dowry that you are collecting money ?” 
was the question next asked. 
a large enough one already, without your 
toiling to mcrease it.” 

“No; itis not for Agatha’s marriage 
portion, but for that of my other child, 
my dear Mary, with whom her father 
cannot give much.” 

And the good old man really had the 
happiness, before his death, of being able 
to raise a pretty sum for his beloved 
Mary, and to see her happily married. 

A young man, astranger, having taken 
one of the best farms in the neighbour- 
hood, was desirous of choosing a wife 
among the girls of the village. He was 
rich, good-looking, and, what was still 
better, religious; and so it was that many 
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young girls would have been glad to have 
been chosen by him. He frequently met 
Agatha at the village gatherings; and 
she pleased him, for she had a pretty 
face, and played the amiable to him; but 
2g our young farmer did not only look to 
personal appearance, he asked several 
persons what they thought of her, and 
got for answer— 

“It’s a good match ; 
pretty gir).” 

“Yes, but is she good ?” 

“ One can’t exactly say she is bad, but 
she only likes to amuse herself and do 
what pleases her. While she is junketing 
at the neighbours’, it is Mary who looks 
after her grandfather and sick mother.” 

Eventually, the farmer asked one of 
the young men of the village to introduce 
him to Mary, of whom he heard so much 
good spoken. 

“Willingly,” said the young man. 
*“ Come along ; we shall probably find her 
at old Thomas’s.” 

And, on approaching the farm, they 
saw the young girl, who was very neatly 
but plainly dr essed, gently pushing along 
an arm-chair on casters, in which sat a 
sick woman. After caret uly arranging 
the two pillows which supported the in- 
valid, she re-entered the farm-house, and 
presently appeared giving her arm to an 
old man, whom she led to a bench by the 
sick woman ; then taking from her pocket 
a religious book, she be an to read aloud. 

“ Now,” said the villager to the young 
farmer, “would one not say that she had 
enough to do to see after these good 
people ? And yet it is she who looks after 
her father’s house, cooks for him, and 
mends his clothes; but she always finds 
time to give help to those who need it, 
and so she is adored in the village.” 

“That is the wife | want,” thought 
the farmer to himself. “What should I 


she is rich, and a 


do with Agatha, who would neglect her . 


husband and children to exe) to merry- 
makings, as she already neglects her re- 
lations? No; Mar ry is neither so rich nor 
so pretty, but she is worth a thousand of 
the other.” 

And he ended by marrying Mary, to 
the great mortification ot Agatha, who 
fell ill from vexation. 
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Mucu has been written in praise of musie, 
and deservedly so; for the seience of sweet 
sounds is one of our most delightful recrea- 
tions. It is a universal harmonious lan- 
guage, which all who will may learn, and 
when learnt, it not only gives Ms purest of 
pleasure to the possessor, but is the causc of 
pleasure in others. Harmony is contagious, 
Who is there that has not felt at times how 
the social circle seems to be drawn closer 
together by the power of music? It soothes, 
cheers, and elevates, or saddens and solem- 
nizes, according as its tones are plaintive, 
animated, or grave; and many instances 
may be quoted in proof of the influence 
exerted by niusic on men and animals. We 
read in Scripture how David, by plaving on 
his harp, drove the evil spirit out of Saul; 
and throughout the Psalms we see again 
and again how deep and heartfelt was the 
Hebrew monarch’s Jove of the art. ‘Phe 
ancient Greeks belheved that the trees 
denced when Orpheus strack the lyre, and 
though a wondrous fable, it shows how 
much they thought of the power of music. 
The cruel conqueror, Amurath IV., when 
about to witness the massacre of 30,000 of 
the inhabitants of Bagdad, was turned from 
his ferocious purpose by a Persian Jurper, 
who sang and played before him. On the 
other hand, music will rouse enthusiasm and 
kindle valour. The stern and stout Cove- 
nanters went to battle at Drameclog and 
Bothwell Brig to the sound of an old Scottish 
tune, Jock, come kiss me now; and Crom- 
well’s regiment of Jronsides murched to 
victory singing spirit-stirring psalms. Mar- 
tyrs have gone to the stake with a hymn of 
praise on their lips; and the tender infant 
18 lulled to sleep by the gentle song of its 
nurse. Sometimes an air wakens lively or 
painful recollections, for 

“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” 

The Swiss soldiers, when on service in a 
foreign land, would often fall ill, and pine 
to return to their homes, if by chance they 
heard a simple melody, which the cow-herds 
of the Alps are in the habit of playing on 
their horns, It has been said that half the 
victories and half the crimes of the great, 
revolution in France were inspired by the 
Marseillaise, and our own Rule Britannia 
has inspired many adeed of bravery ; and 
where is the American who does not feel : 
glow when he hears Yankee Doodle ? 

Mozart, the great musician, when a boy, 
fainted at the blast of a trumpct, so power- 
ful was the effect on his nerves; and itis 
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related of « woman, who heard the organ 
played for the first time, that she died from 
the state of rapture into which it threw her. 
I}Iness has sometimes been cured by music. 
Not many years ago, a most remarkable in- 
stance occurred in the lunatic asylum at 
Glasgow. Some of the female patients took 
tea together one evening in tie matron’s 
room, and passed the evening with cheerful 
conversation and singing; one of the party, 
however, exhibited such strong emotions, 
that she had to be removed. The next day 
she said to the matron: ‘¢ Do you know why 
T wept so much yesterday, on hearing that 
song? Itreminded me of some circumstances 
of which I had long since lost all reeollee- 
tion.”” A favourable impression had been 
made; gradually the mind awakened, and 
memory of the past returned, and in a few 
weeks the patient was restored to health and 
to her family. 

Not less remarkable is the effect of music 
on other creatures, It is well known that 
spiders and lizards are attracted by sweet 
sounds, and seem to take pleasure in them, 
Crabs even have Jeft their hiding-places on 
hearing the whistling of a German peasant, 
who made use of his power to capture them, 
Birds, too, and dogs, horses and elephanta, 
have shown extraordinary proofs of the in- 
fluence of music upon them. 

dut of all music singing appears to be the 
most powerful: no instrument has ever yet 
been invented to equal the human voree, 
probably because it sends forth living notes 
~ sounds and words that have wings, and fly 
direct to the heart. Lvery one, too, has a 
voice, and ib is certain that every voice may 
be eultivated and improved, and with less 
difficulty than is commonly believed. Sing- 
Ing 1s as natural toman asto birds; we hear 
it from little children before they can speak 
plainly; we hear it in the street cries—in 
the hearty chorus of sailors at their work ; 


land the canocmen on the Canadian rivers 


will sing for hours to time their paddles. 
Who ever forgets the impression made on 
hearing a number of well-tuned voices for 
the first time? Those who listen to Han- 
del’s oratorios feel how poor the instruments 
sound in compurison with the voices; and to 
hear the Old Hundredth sung by the ten 
theusand charity children at their annual 
gathering in St. Paul’s is a glorious feast of 
sound, Hlow many great and good men have 
loved music! To Milton musie was an ex- 
quisite enjoyment, as appears in many parts 
of his poems; and in he letter on Edu- 
cation he recommends that it should be 
taught, for songs, as he says, ‘if wise men 
and prophets be not extremely out, have : 
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great power over dispositions and manners, 
to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions.”” But 
singing, as a part of education, has been 
sadly neglected in England, and it is only 
of late that attempts have been made to re- 
vive it. The author of the “ Claims of La- 
bour’’ observes: ‘‘ Singing lessons should be 
greatly encouraged in schools. There are 
several merits connected with this mode of 
instruction. It employs many together, and 
gives a feeling of communion; it is not 
much mixed up with emulation; the ten- 
derest and highest sentiments may be unos- 
tentatiously impressed by its means, for you 
ean introduce in songs such things as you 
could not lecture upon; then it gives some- 
what of a cultivated taste, and an additional 
topic of social interest, even to those who do 
not make much proficiency ; while to others 
who have a natural ability for it, if may 
form an innocent and engaging pursuit 
throughout their lives.’ 

Mr. Wyse, an active promoter of popular 
efucation, says that those who contend that 
the Enelish are anti-musival, because they 
ean only roar and scream, should remember 
that the people have never heard anything 
else but roaring and screaming, but that 
they may learn harmony as well as other 
lessons. ‘A better preservative of pure 
morals,’’ he adds, ‘‘a more delightful addi- 
tion to innocent amusements, a more cheer- 
ful stimulant to all exercises, whether of 
labour, study, or religion, can scarcely be 
devised. Nor would its effects be confined 
to the school-room, or to childhood; it would 
soon penetrate the paternal dwelling; in 
another generation it would be natural to 
the land.’’ 

Dr. Channing, too, says eloquently, ‘A 
people should be guarded against tempta- 
tion to unlawful pleasures by furnishing 
the means of innocent ones. By innocent 
pleasures I mean such as excite moderately ; 
such as produce a cheerful frame of mind, 
not boisterous mirth; such as refresh, in- 
stead of exhausting the svstem; such as 
recur frequently, rather than continue long; 
such us send us back to our daily duties 
invigorated in body and in spirit ; such as 
we can partake in the presence and society 
of respectable friends ; such as consist with, 
and are favourable to, a grateful piety; 
such as are chastened by self-respect, and 
are accompanied with the consciousness that 
life has a higher end than to be amused. 
In every community there. must be plea- 
sures, relaxations, and means of agreeable 
excitement; and if innocent ones are not 
furnished, resort will be had to criminal. 


Man was made to enjoy as well as to labour ; 
and the state of society should be adapted 
to this principle of human nature. A man 
who, after toil, has resources of blameless 
recreation, is less tempted than other men 
to seek self-oblivion. He has too many of 
the pleasures of a man to take up with those 
of a brute.”” Then follow some remarks on 
the efforts being made to spread a knowledge 
of music in the United States, and the 
doctor pursues, ‘‘ Regarded merely as a re- 
fined pleasure, it has a favourable bearing on 

ublic morals. Let taste and skill in this 

eautiful art be spread among us, and every 
family will have a new resource. Home 
will gain a new attraction. Social inter- 
course will be more cheerful; and an inno- 
cent public amusement will be furnished to 
the community. What a fulness of enjoy- 
ment has our Creator placed within our 
reach by surrounding us with an atmo- 
sphere which may be shaped into swect 
sounds! And yet this goodness is almost. 
lost upon us, through want of culture of 
the organ by which the provision is to be 
enjoyed.”’ How true is all this! and how 
forcibly it shows our deticiences ! 

We come now to a few practical remarks ; 
and the first is, that the cultivation of the 
voice is by no means so impossible as many 

ersons imagine. Every one who reads 
oes not wish to be a profound grammatical 
critic; so every one may get some knowledge 
of singing, without being an accomplished 
vocalist. <A little acquaintance with the 
simplest rules of music will, in most cases, 
suffice for family training; and how can a 
father or mother, a brother or sister, be 
better employed than in promoting the work 
of harmony? There are many books of 
instruction for this purpose, but the best we 
know of is that nabushca by the late Joseph 
Mainzer, under the title of “Singing for the 
Million.” There are thousands of persons 
in England and Scotland who were taught 
by Mr. Mainzex with remarkable success ; 
and though he was a teacher such as the 
world seldom sces, it is yet possible for indi- 
viduals less gifted to make use of his method, 
and strive for the same results, as we hope 
to show. 

One great advantage in the Mainzerian 
system 1s that it foe be taught to hundreds 
of persons at once; for the present, however, 
our remarks are morc particularly addressed 
to members of a household. Suppose, for 
example, the father of a family wished 
{v cultivate the practice of singing round 
his own fireside, he should begin by reading 
the first two or three chapters of “ Singing 
for the Million.” Then, if he knows nothing 
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whatever of music, it will be necessary that 
he should get some one to teach him the 
true sound of sof. Or he may buy a tuning- 
fork or small pitch-pipe, which will always 
give him the correct tone, and while either 
of these is sounded he must accustom him- 
self to bring a strong, full so-o-o-d from his 
own throat. After a little practice his 
voice and ear will be so exercised that he 
will be able to sing sol without difficulty ; 
and once having acquired this, the other 
notes, avove and below, come almost of 
themselves. : 

He may now enter on his duties as teacher. 
The family is to be assembled and seated in 
one or two rows, according to their number, 
and those that bave the same quality of 
voice being made to sit together. The first 
chapter should then be read, and it will be 
the more interesting if the signs and ex- 
planations are drawn on a large sheet of 

aper, so that all may see them at once. 
Wy en these are understood let the teacher 
turn to the exercises on page 20, where he 
will find ten exercises on the note sol, 
The first is composed of quarter-notes, 
eighths, and a half-note ; and these are to 
be sounded in a given time, according to 
the instructions given from pages 16 to 19 
of the book. Thus prepared, let him and all 
his pupils sing sod, taking care to sit upright, 
to keep the head up, to open the mouth well, 
and to bring out a bold, clear sound. ‘Those 
who are afraid to open their mouths well 
can never become good singers. 

Of course there will be difficulties at first; 
the voices will not keep well together, some 
will linger a little too long on the notes, 
others will not catch the exact tone, but a 
little perseverance will smooth the way and 
lighten the labour. Constant reference to 
the chapters of instructions will help to 
impress tticir contents on the memory, and 
then the subsequent exercises may be entered 
on froin sol da up to the whole seule of notes. 
When the learners can bring these out with 
confidence, one half of them may sing da 
while the other half sing so/, so that they 
may get accustomed to sound one note with- 
out mistike while hearing another. It is on 
the power to do this that part-singing de- 
pends. It is good exercise also for the high 
voices to sing do, re, mt, fa, sol, la, st, do, 
and for the low voices to follow at an in- 
terval of two notes: for instance, the low 
voices are uot to begin until the high voices 
are at mi, in this way a perfect chord is 
struck, and the result is a Jesson in harmony. 
If this practice be persevered in evening 
after evening, and if all the exercises be 
diligently sung over and over again, until 


they are familiar to the eye, the ear, and 
the memory, all engaged will find that 
before a winter is over they will have made 
such progress as will encourage them to 
procecd and multiply their sources of plea- 
sure. For children especially there is no 
employment so delightful as singine, and 
they will often follow it up with a constancy 
which they never display in other pursuits. 

We know that there are many families 
who devote themselves to this cheerful re- 
creation; but they are very few when com- 
pared with those who never make the 
attempt, or make it badly. If all the fami- 
lies in the kingdom would take up singing 
as one of their fireside enjoyments, the 
reproach could not long be urged against us 
that we have no national music, We are 
are not less fond of music than other people, 
and two or three hundred years ago it was 
more cultivated and better understood among 
us than it is now. In Germany every 
schoolmaster must know how to teach sing- 
ing, and it is the same in nearly all the 
poor schools of Holland; and the conse- 
quence is, that the people of those countries 
sing according to rule, and produce effects 
of harmony which can be heard nowhere 
else. There are a few churches and chapels 
in England where the congregations sing in 
parts, and fill the building with a volume 
of sound that charms the car and impresses 
the heart. It is to be wished there were 
more such. 

We may add, in conclusion, that” the 

ractice of singing is highly beneticial #0 
health ; it strengthens and invigorates those 
of weak lungs and delicate constitutions ; 
but it is not to be carried to excess, any 
more than other pursuits. It cannot be 
begun too early, for, in the words of Mr. 
Mainzer, ‘Childhood is the fittest period 
for instruction in general, and for singing 
in particular, All the organs of voice are 
then soft and flexible, and receive the 
minutest impressions; the chest ex pands with 
unobstructed ease; the muscles and nerves 
connected with the chest and with the 
organs of voice yield with greater obedience 
to the command of respiration; the ear re- 
ceives and conveys the impression of sound 
with more readiness, and He era tee pro- 
duced under the guidance of art leave in- 
delible traces behind.” 

‘Of all music,’ says Feltham. ‘ that is 
best which comes from an articulate voice, 
whether it be that man cannot make an 
instrument so melodious as that which God 
made living man, or because there is some- 
thing in this for the rational part, as well 
as for the ear alone.” 
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FRIENDSHIP is a choice thing—some fa- 
mous writer calls it the medicine of life— 
and a little good medicine is often needed 
in this rough werld, where we meet with 
many a rub and blew from others, and often 
smart with pain, or languish in disease, 
brought on by our own follies and faults. 
But it would be a sad, and might be a fatai 
mistake if, instead of medicine, we should 
take poison, or even rely on that as medicine 
whick possesses no efficacy at all. Such 
mistakes are not uncommon in the matter 
of friendship: we take medicine to do us 
good, and when we speak of having a friend 
~~a particular friend—it is worth while to 
inquire what good thing this friendship has 
dane us. . 

Tax Oppostrr Nricusours. — Mrs. 

n, the weaver’s wife, and Mrs. Hall at 

the bakehouse over the way, were particular 
friends: almost every day one or the other 
might be seen running across the road for a 
little friendly chat, generally intending 
not to stop many minutes, but seldom re- 
turning within the intended time. This 
friendship was very expensive in point of 
time and neglect of duties, and yielded very 
little profit in return. Mrs. Green once ran 
ever with a meat pie to be baked. Seeing 
her friend in the back room, she could not 
help going in for a minute’s chat. But 
chat is a boundless sort of thing: whilst 
the friends went on from one subject to 
another, time imperceptibly slipped away. 
At length Mrs. Green bethought herself of 
home, and abruptly broke off the conver- 
sation, saying—'‘ But I must make haste 
home, or the potatoes will not be ready when 
my husband comes to his dinner.’’—“ Stay 
a minute, Mrs. Green,’ interposed the 
baker ; ‘‘ you may as well take your pie with 


5; my oven works as fast as your mill-. 


Mack.” Away she bustled as fast as she 
could run; but bustling cannot fetch back 
est time—the fire was out— the 
--the eloth not laid—the breaiclast things 
net cleared away—her husband come home, 
and sadly put out, as any man would be, to 
have his dines in such discomfort. He 


called the baker’s-wife an idle gossip, and 


wished her at New York, or anywhere else, 
rather than living so near his dwelling‘as to 
_iveak up the peace and comfort of his 
family by her particular friendship for his 


Wate, . . . 

_- Mot very long after this, the baker’s wife 
paid her neighbour a friendly visit: her 
‘elder children were at school—the little one, 
‘whe could just run alone, she had put to 
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sleep in its cradle in the nursery. As she 
shut the nursery door she said to herself, 
‘“‘T need not hinder to tell Sally that 1am 
going out; I shall be back long before the 
child wakes—she is sure to sleep an hour.” 
In about an hour and a half Sally ran over 
to Mrs. Green’s to inquire if her mistress 
were there, for master had come home and 
wanted his tea in a Bary Mrs. Hall 
hastened home, wondering why her husband 
wanted tea so early ; but before she could 
put her wonder into words, or be informed 
that it was considerably past the regular 
tea-time, she was alarmed by screams from 
the nursery. She rushed up stairs, and 
found her child in flames. On awaking and 
finding itself alone, it had somehow got out 
of its cradle and made its way to the fire~ 


| place, where the flames caught its clothes. 


The poor child’s life was spared, but its 
sufferings were severe, and its face and neck 
much disfigured—and these are but spe- 
cimens of the results of particular friendship, 
which, in other words, means nothing more 
than a habit of spending time together in 
idle chat. 

THE FreLLow-WoRKMEN.—James Moss 
and Edward Slade are “ particular friends.” 
They were thrown together by working for 
the same employer, and, as their dwellings 
lay in the same direction, they often joined 
each other on the way to and from work. 
By degrees they got to take a pipe together, 
sometimes at one or other of their houses, 
sometimes at the public-house. At first this 
was only occasional, but in time it became a 
regular habit. Perhaps for the last two or 
three years acarcely a day has passed without 
this sort of friendly intercourse. But what 
is either party the better for it? Are the 
characters of the friends improved, or their 
interests promoted by it? Perhaps this 
matter may not have engaged their own 
attention, but it is not overlooked in their 
families, nor indeed can it be. Mose’s wife 
is a sharp-tempered woman, and many an 
angry squabble has she raised with her 
husband about his staying late at the public- 
house, and spending the money away from 
her and the children. Mrs. Slade is a quiet 
woman, not disposed unkindly to upbraid 
her husband for conduct which she cannot 
approve, still less to talk to other people of 
his faults; but she has misgivings that her 
husband’s sallow looks and frequent bilious 
headaches are connected with his changed 
habits. For herself, she certainly does not 
look so rosy-and cheerful as she used to do, 
when she was often getting a pleasant 
country walk with Edward and the children 


on a fine summer evening. Her ohildre_. 
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are always neat and clean, but they are not 

89 well shod as they used to be, nor do they 
#0 often appear at school with a new hat or 
frock. As to a new gown or bonnet for 
herself, it is very long indeed since Mrs. 
Slade has been able to buy one, or has had 
one kindly brought in for a present, though 
such things have happened formerly. She 
can scarcely help thinking that the money 
speat in company with James Moss, on 
tobacco and strong beer, has something to 
do with lessening the comforts of the family. 
But there is something that grieves her 
much more than the scantiness of clothing; 
it is that her husband seems less fond of 
home than he used to be before James Moss 
and he were such particular friends. She 
sighs when she thinks what pleasant winter 
evenings they used to have when they 
gathered round the fire, and Edward read 
to them some entertuining book from the 
vestry library, or heard the children repeat 
what they had learned at school. The clder 
children remember these things too. They 
sometimes remark that father never has 
time to hear them now, and fee] a confused 
consciousness that many things are altered, 
not for the better. Such remarks cannot 
always be turned aside from the father’s 
ear, though the mother always tries to do 
so. The gentle address which she discovers 
on these occasions, together with her gene- 
rally meek and quiet spirit, and readiness 
to suffer long rather than complain, may, it 
is hoped, make a good impression on her 
husband, and lead him to reflect: whether the 
friendship of Moss is worth what he sacri- 
fices for it—for Edward Slade is not wanting 
either in good sense or good feeling, and 
much more likely to be wrought upon by 
the good temper of his wife than by angry 
contentions and bitter reproaches such as 
Mrs. Moss heaps upon her husband. 

Tur BREWER’S CLERK.—Robert Ryman 
and his wife—as worthy a young couple as 
need be—were well-nigh brought to ruin by 
“particular friends.” Ryman’s clerkship 
at the brewery, and his wife’s little property 
together, brought them in about £150 per 
annum—a snug little income, sufficient, as 
they calculated, to support them in comfort 
and respectability, even allowing for pro- 
bable contingencies. They did not intend 
or wish to keep much company, vet they 
were, as they thought, unavoidably drawn 
in to see people. ‘To say nothing of a few 
dinner-parties on special days. just for re- 
jatives anda few particular friends—their 
home being situated rather more: than a 
mile from the entrance of the city, just a 
convenient distance for a walk, became a 


common resort of friends and seqnaintance 
“looking in in a friendly way.” Scareely 
a fine afternoon and evening passed without 
some chance-comer of this kind, the original 
acquaintance often introducing one or two 
eompanions. Both the young people were 
of a friendly, hospituble disposition : it was 
natural to invite the callers to stay to tea or 
to supper. The best that the house afforded 
was set on the table—perhaps that which 
was intended for the next day’s meal— 
or a glass of wine, or alc, or porter, was 
brought out, which would not  other- 
wise have been thought of. The ex- 
pense was but trifling in itself, and 
they would have thought it mean to with- 
hold it. But ‘‘many a little makes a 
mickle,’’ and though the daily cost was 
scarcely noticed, it was plain at the end of 
the year that the calculated expenses of 
housekeeping had been exceeded by at least 
a guinca aweek. This was accounted for 
by the very high price of provisions; the 
family manager, too, confessed herself inex- 
perienced, and hoped to do better another 
year; and several little self-denying re- 
trenchments were resolved on, and put tin 
practice. But this was only like ‘ sropEng 
one hole of the seive:’’ the main cause 0 

the mischief remained untouched and un- 
observed. In the second and third years 
matters became worse, ‘and disgrace and 
ruin threatencd. Poor Ryman’s depression 
of spirits was noticed by his employex, .a 
shrewd, yet kind-hearted and considerate 
man. He encouraged the confidence of his 
faithful servant—for happily the principles 
of the young manstood firm. He had 
not, as too many in like circumstances have 
done, resorted to any crooked means to re~ 
lieve himself of his embarrassments. There 
was no difficulty in the way of disclosing 
everything to a real friend, and such his 
master proved himself to be. ‘‘ Ryman,” 
said he, ‘‘I must get you to move. I want 
a confidential person to reside on the pre- 
mises. The rooms adjoining and over the 
counting-house are airy and convenient, 
and sufficiently spacious for your family. 
It, will be more for your interest, and quite 
as well for your health, to walk out a mile 
or two for country air, as to keep a eort of 
public-house a mile or two off for the ac- 
commodation of town loungers. Come, 
cheer up, man: we shall get matters 
straight now.’ The kind suggestion was 
carried out. The young couple as it were 
began life again, somewhat wiser for their 
three years’ experience. Their eyes were 
opened to the errors of their previous couree, 
and they steod firm to their resshwtivn. 
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neither to visit nor receive visitors until the 

had completely retrieved their affairs, whict 
sey happily succeeded in doing. By the 
end of the second three years the burdens 
that had accumulated during the first were 
more than cleared away: the income was 
found sufficient to meet the wants even of 
an increasing family, the parents of which, 
though they had shaken off a host of un- 
profitable acquaintances, found themselves 
not left destitute of real friends. 

‘Tas Squire’s Frrenps.—Time was when 
the particular friends of Squire Hill were 
almost as plenty as blackberries in the 
hedge. But that was when he had money, 
and lands, and houses, and wine-cellars, 
und horses, and dogs, and many other things 
to entertain them in their own way. When 
all these fine stores, by their assistance, 
were squandered and gambled away, what 
became of their friendship ? Which of them 
fought his company in a mean lodging, as 
they used to do in a stately mansion ? 
Which of them, when his coat was shabby, 
did not pass by him in the street, and affect 
not to remember him? Which was there to 
speak a word of comfort to him in his 
sorrow, or to minister to him in his sickness, 
or to follow him to the grave? Not one. 
All the succour he received in adversity 
was from those who never professed friend- 
ship for him in prosperity. True, indeed, 
is the saying, ‘‘ Prosperity gains friends, 
but adversity proves them.” 

Emvxiation.—Mrs. Watson has a large 
cirele of ‘‘ particular fricnds,’’ every one of 
whom, as well as herself, may be reckoned 
worthy, respectable, well-meaning people; 
and yet the probability is that her friend- 
ships do her more harm than good, because 
she indulges in a spirit of vain emul:tion 
to have and to do the same as her friends, 
whether or not it may be suitable to her 
cireumstances, or good for her family. If 
Mrs. Fox has a new dress or bonnet for her- 
self or her children, Mrs. Watson cannot any 
longer endure hers of last year, though but 
little the worse for wear. Mrs. Serle haga 
one-pair-of-stairs drawing-room. This set 
Mrs. Watson upon contriving to have ene 
too. It could only be managed by giving 


up her own front bed-room, and taking to 


that of the children, who were transferred 
to the attic, with the servant. There is no 
doubt whatever that the sacrifice has been 
injurious to the health of the family, and 
not. favourable to the young people in other 
respects, But it was necessary, in order to 
earrying a point—viz., that Mrs. Watson 
should not be leas genteel than her ‘“‘ par- 
tioplar friend’ Mra. Serle. Mrs. Bland took 


her children to the sea-side; then of course 
Mrs. Watson must do the same. Her hus- 
band protested against the scheme, on the 
eid of its inconvenience in leaving the 
home and servants without a mistress ; of its 
expensiveness, which he really could ill 
afford to meet; and of its needlessness, since 
if Mrs, Bland’s reason for going was her 
children having had the whooping cough, 
their children had not hadit. But whatever 
reasons might be alleged, poor Watson found 
it policy to yield for the sake of peace. It 
is to be hoped that an industrious, careful, 
peaceable man will not be drawn to ruin by 
his wife’s mistaken notion that she cannot 
be well off without possessing and pcatirsing 
the same as all her “ particular friends.” 
Tur Goop Nerieunours.—For many vears 
the two families of Firth and Carr lived 
opposite each other. If astranger had in- 
uired whether they were friendly, any of 
the neighbours would have answered, ‘Oh 
yes; they are very particular friends.” The 
parties themselves made no special profes- 
sions of friendship, but were always ready 
to reciprocate sympathy, succour, and neigh- 
bourly assistance, when really needed and 
truly valuable. They rarely, if ever, met 
by appointment as visiting acquaintance 
and habitually knew no more of what pas 
in each other’s houses than if they had lived 
twenty miles apart. Yet the moment sick- 
ness or trouble entered cither abode, it 
seemed by common consent to be understood 
that the opposite neighbours were the per- 
sons on whom to call for sympathy and 
assistance, without fear of disappointment. 
In fact, though both parties were so fully 
employed at home as to leave little time for 
visiting, and less for prying, by that habitual 
close attention to the duties of home, each 
had their affairs so completely under control 
as to render it easy, when circumstances 
really called for it, to make the requisite 
sacrifice of time for showing efficient kind- 
ness toa neighbour. A tacit compact seemed 
to subsist between them: “If all goes on 
well, we do not expect often to meet, but if 
sickness or trouble arise, or circumstances 
in any way put it in our power to serve each 
other, we shall not be neglectful.” After 
more than twenty years’ continuance of this 
neighbourly friendship, the Firths removed 
to a distance, a circumstance by which the 
Carrs considered themselves to have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. The regret, 
indeed, was mutual, and those who, while 
living close together, had scarcely taken tea. 
in each other’s houses, made a journey of 


a hundred and fifty miles, forthe sake of 


once more meeting their old neighbours, - 
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An Irishman comes home to breakfast from 
hoeing potatoes, and as his wife has a little 
boy to look after, and also a shop to mind, 
she is not quite so forward in her prepara- 
tions for his meal as he thinks hisdue. The 
tea is not made ; and when she finds a spare 
mement to brew it, Paddy indignantly re- 
'marks that he supposes she thinks he is 
oing to wait till “that thing is drawed.”’ 
is bacon is burnt to a cinder, and he tells 


her that if this is the sort of repast he is to | 


have at home, he shall go off to the public- 
house, where there is plenty of beer, which 
keeps no one long waiting while it is 
‘‘drawed.’’ She implores him to stay at 
home, on which he ironically asks her what’s 
the indoocement? Too wise to argue the 
point, she remarks that she docs her best, 
and is washing all day long for him. This 
rouses all his wrath. What is her work to 
make it worth calling work?—A little wash- 
ing and cooking comfortably at home. She 
would think rather differently of work if 
she had to hoe potatoes. She takes him at 
his word. She will go into the potato-field, 
and he shall stay at home, keep house, and 
get dinner ready for her. The bargain is 
struck, and the husband scornfully sets him- 
self to do the easy trifles his wife calls work. 
As may be expected, every ae goes wrong. 
He breaks the crockery, cuts the tablecloth, 
fills up a steak-pudding with a red herring, 
and insults every customer who comes into 
the shop. By the time his wife comes home 
he is wretchedness itself. He would rather 
work like a galley-slave, for the future, in 
the fields, than have any more of household 
work to go through. The happy couple kiss 
and make friends, and the enlightened hus- 
band is prepared for the future to be very 
thankfulif he gets his breakfast at anything 
like the hour he was accustomed. Such is the 
plot of a little drama that isstill very popular 
with playgoers. 

Gratitude is even cheaper than politeness, 
and there is not, therefore, very much in 
saying that men are sure to be grateful who 
will take the trouble to calculate how very 
great a gain it is to live through life and 
have none of the bores of housekeeping. 
Even the most active and industrious women 
find housekeeping very hard work. Some- 
how, people want to dine every day, and to. 
order dinner day after day is no joke. At 
an hotel, even a lazy man can do the thing 
without much fatigue; but then home is 
not at all like an hotel. There is not the 
possibility of constant change, and there is 
the necessity of making some use of what is’ 


left. Now, let a man take his. favourite 
nuisance, his great pet grievance in the 
world, his most disagreeable occupation, and 
then compare it with the daily bores of 
women, Perhaps as great a nuisance as 
men have to go through is that of listening 
to ey speeches. It is certainly a horrible 
bore; but what is it to having a hundred 
times a year to pronounce what is to be done 
with the cold mutton? Then ell the 
troubles of servants fall upon the mistress. 
Most masters have a very simple plan of 
dealing with their domestics. They ac- 
uiesce cheerfully in the exactions and arti- 
ces of the kitchen, until some day they 
suddenly turn round and cut short the ser- 
vant’s career by instant dismissal. Women 
cannot do this. They have to watch the 
humours and fancies of their servants. 
They are thrown into a nervous despondency 
if the nurse looks glum, and are seriously 
anxious and restless if she declines veal or 
pork. They are more intimately connected 
with their domestics than men are, and are 
therefore much more afraid of what servante 
will think and say, and more anxious to 
prove to servants that they are wrong, and 
that they ought to behave very much better. 
Then, again, woman’s work is always goin 
on. There is no cessation in househol 
calls. The consumption of everything, the 
chance of waste, the probability of decep- 
tion, is unceasing. There are no rests and 
happy blanks in this routine of petty exer- 
tion. Day follows day, and week follows 
week, and the same wants have to be met 
in the same way. Rooms are always getting 
dirty ; clothes must go to the laundry every 
week ; there is no period when tradesmen 
have not to be encountered, and bills to be 
paid. And in all this trouble and anxiety, 
so much worse than any that falls to the lot 
of men, they have only one help and conso- 
lation denied to men—there is only one 
extra support which they have to hold them 
up. They have the power of taking plea- 
sure in talking about domestic economy. . 
Terrible as it is to go through, it is charming 
to talk about. It would be most unfair to 
say that the pleasure of talking about house- 
keeping counterbalances all its evils; but 
still it is a great pleasure to housekeepers to 
talk over their troubles with each other, and 
we, who owe so much to them, may be very 
well satisfied that they have any mitigation 
of their lot. | | 
The Irishman’s wife in the play is also 
quite right in saying that domestic economy 
is not only a heavy burden, but that it de- 
mands very considerable powers. It is not 
only that the impatient husband won't keep. 
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house, but he can’t. Of course there is not 
much demand on the intellect. A know- 
‘ledge of arithmetic is the very highest learn- 
ing required, and even a very considerable 
haziness in arithmetic may be practically 
harmless. But to keep house well requires 
method, tact, and, above all, courage. This 
last noble quality is so seldom shown by 
men in little things, that the absence of it 
would alone be enough to prevent their 
deing much good at home. It is a very 
trying thing to have to look a tradesman in 
the face and fight him fora shilling. It is 
more than many a bearded husband would 
dare to do, and yet a timid, modest woman 
will do it at a moment’s notice. Although 
most women in the great affairs of life have 
searcely any sense of justice at all, yet in 
little things they are exceedingly sensitive 
as regards all imposition. They cannot bear 
to be cheated, not on account of the money 
they lose, but because they lose a battle 
which is planned on their scale of combat. 
Then, again, they have to show, and do 
show, that sort of tact which consists in 
getting their own way, as against people who 
threaten to put the domestic economy out. 
They must manage to have thingssent home 
in time, to repair breakages, to have asupply 
large enough without waste. They must 
half quarrel with a great many people of all 
ranks, and yet avoid quarrelling with them 
irreparably. They must smooth down the 
jealousies of servant against servant. They 
must determine the very difficult relations 
of governesses with those above and below 
them. All this is by no means easy, and 
requires long practice before it comes to 
erfection. Lastly, they must have un- 
ounded patience. Men have a theory that 
women are born patient. They are supposed 
to have a sort of Job’s blessing upon them, 
just as the Southern philosopher supposes 
the negro has a Ham’s curse of predestined 
slavery. We hope that this theory is true 
about women. Of course, if it costs them 
no more to be patient than it costs the nigger 
to have a hard skull, and to be able to stard 
a tropical sun, we necd not much admire 
housekeepers for what they go through with-_ 
out murmuring. But we know what a fear- 
ful.infliction it would be to have to acquire 
a first-rate feminine patience without the 
aid of natural instincts; and if women only 
suffered one-tenth as much under the cir- 
cumstances as men would do, they deserve to. 
have the handsomest things said in their 
honour thatthe art of praise can manu‘acture. 
Paddy, when he comes in for his breakfast, 
is full of the meritorious industry he has 
shown in the potato-field, and he thinks ‘it is. 


comparatively a very small thing to stay 
comfortably at home and mind the house. 
Many men quite agree with him. It is they 
who, as they put it, fight the battle of life. 
It is they ac go through the wear and tear 
of bustle of care, and endure the strain of 
body and mind, in order that the wife may 
have her nice drawing-room, and her happy 
home, and her liberal housekeeping. They 
do the rough work, and lay their spoils in 
the lap of their cozy, comfortable beloved. 
We wonder whether women are deluded by 
talk like this, and fail to perceive that here 
too the men have very much the best of it. 
Man’s work is often a positive pleasure, and 
if it is a tax on his strength and health, is 
at least much nore agreeable than woman’s 
work. The labourer in the potato-field has 
to bear the exposure to wind and weather, 
and on a cold misty morning this is enough 
to make any one long for his breakfast. But 
on fine mornings he has all the pleasures of 
exercise in fresh air. He has all the amuse- 
ments of his oceupation—and even in the 
humblest occupations there are some. HEven 
a crossing-sweeper has the pleasure of 
thinking that he keeps his crossing better 
than other sweepers, and of speculating 
on the faces of passers-by, and of cal- 
culating which of them belong to people 
who will be foolish enough to pay him 
extravagantly. A. crossing-sweeper is much 
better off than his wife, who is probably 
contending against the burden of a large, 
unwashed, ravenous family, all in one room 
of an Irish lodging-house. The husband 
has the open air, and an absence of smells, 
and the society of the public, and the 
excitement of possible luck, to console and 
sustain him. In higher ranks of society 
most men find their work pleasant. The 
harder they work the more money they 
make, and making monev by hard work is 
one of the greatest pleasures on earth. This 
pleasure is a clear addition on the husband’s 
side. There is nothing like it for women. 
When their work is over for the day, they 
are no forwarder; but a prosperous man not 
only has done his work, but feels the glow 
of conscious wealth. It is true that he has 
the care of seeing how his family are to be 
rovided for, and that this is an anxiety 
rom which women are comparatively free. 
Few women attempt to understand the 
nature or extent of their husband's income. 
Some clever women do, of course; but then 
there are clever women who do everything, 
and when we make general remarks, we 
must only think of ordinary people. The 
husband has this burden on his mind, and,- 
so far, he does bear more than his wife does, 
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i sorrow we share in the common grief, andj enthusiast from girlhood. In Art they were 


B by their truly English domestic qualities, 
* come to be regarded as a near and dear por-| 


tion of the home-circle that includes allfa public trial, when His Royal Highness was 


, an example which is not often act by persons 
; holding a similar 


sincerely sympathize with our beloved and | both far above theaverage of Royal amateurs, 


widowed Queen. Our Royal Family have, 


which is most honoured by English 
affections; and our Queen’s husband has 
my ota endeared himself to us by the 
admirable manner in which he has displayed. 
such domestic virtues as constitute the hup- 
piness, the honour, and the true enjoyment: 
of human life. To him we are indebted for) 
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possess that intellectual elevation of charac. J 
ter that gave so great an influence to the{ 
; moral conduct of the Prince Consort; while | 
J in preceding fathers of Royal Families we | 
; f jects of speculation. 


really have nothing to state that is praise- 
worthy. Prince Frederick, George the] 


Second, and George the l'irst, are not worthy } 
to be quoted either as husbands or as fathers; § 
i ceit of appearing to snub a great personage. 


and the entire Stuart dynasty have left us 


little of their domestic existence that does 
, Prince’s feeling for science, was ex 
| the earnestness with which he threw his heart 


not show the grossest violation of every 
moral obligation. 


It is ondy by referring to the state of] 
things known to have existed, almost from | tion in Hyde Park in 1851—a magnificent 
all historical time up to the memorable | 
accession. of our beloved Sovereign, that we } 
can thoroughly appreciate the power for good | 
which a Prince of so totally different a stamp | 
to any Royal paterfamilias who preceded him } 
was capuble of producing. In his relations} 

ith the Queen there was an unselfish de- 1 
votion that regarded her happiness and her} 
interests as the first objects of his study. } 
His Royal Highness was not only Her! 


Majesty’s husband, but her counsellor and 


guardian in all those difficult trials and em- } 
barrassments in which the aid of official } 
There is no § 
doubt that in such instances his prudence § 
and sagacity enabled the Queen to ward off} 


advisers cannot be available. 









hird, exemplary as his{ 


as their drawings and engravings testify. 
The Prince Consort practised etching with 
marked success, as became known through 


forced to prosecute a person who had sur- 
reptitiously obtained copies of his works, 
and had offered them for sale. In Science 
he endeavoured to identify himself with the 


A progress of intelligence in England as it 


manifested itself in this advanced portion of 
the nineteenth century, and took a special 
interest in the proceedings of the greatest 
philosophers in Europe. Althongh Hum- 
boldt hud the bad taste to sneer at a friendly 
demonstration from His Royal Highness, we 
doubt whether any mind of the higher order 
of European intellects could be found 
willing to deny the earnestness of the 
Prince’s interest in the most profound sub- 
This Prussian dittéra- 
teur was a vain old man, with an inex- 
haustible power of scribbling, and great as 
he had been, he was not above the small con- 


The sincerity, as well as the mek of the 
1ibited in. 


into the noble project of the Great Exhibi- 


effort made on the very grandest scale, for 
objects of the very noblest kind. Its 
success, and the extraordinary impulse it 
gave to every branch of industry it was in- 
tended to foster, arein a great measure owing 
to the attention His Royal Highness devoted 
toit. We have a perfect recollection of his 
profoundly earnest manner when he in- 
augurated that grandexperiment. We also 
had an opportunity of observing him closely 
when he closed the Exhibition. If was im- 
possible for any one to have been more 
powerfully impressed by the nature of the 
duty he was performing than was His Royal 
Highness on these occasions; and Enghsh- 
men pursuing the various branches of intel- 


many troubles which few queens, few lectual industry that add so largely to the 
mothers, indeed, few women, can hope tofreal enjoyments of existence, mu&t feel 
escape. grateful for the Prince, who on these occa- 

As a companion, his highly-cultivated | sions raised their country to a very proud 
mind must have made his socicty in the |eminence among the nations of the world. 


greatest possible degree instructive to his} Nor was the advantage to commerce less 


consort. Their tastes being directed tolimportant. The manufacturer was for the 
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first time, as it were, brought face to face 
with the purchaser, and an interest in the 
machinery was added to the ordinary in- 
terest in the fabric it produced. The com- 
bination of all that was most worthy of 
observation in the Past and the Present was 
totally uew to the hundreds of thousands 
who flocked to behold it, and who were thus 
able to read as in a richly-illustrated volume 
the memorable achievements of the human 
mind in various periods of history, and in 
different stages of, development. 

The experiment having proved as emi- 
nently successful as it was beneficial, a 
second has lately been organized on a still 
grander scale. ‘To this the Prince Consort, 
with the same enlightened views, again de- 
voted his best energies, and the prodigious 
structure now rising in South Kensington 
begins to show how grandly a second Exhi- 
bition of All Nations has been arranged 
under his auspices. His Royal Highness 
has been indefatigable in endeavouring to 
master its preliminary details and arrange- 
ments—no slight labour; and those gentle- 
men connected with the building, who have 
had the honour of communicating personally 
with the Prince, have been as greatly im- 
pressed with the extent of his information 
on abstruse subjects of professional study, as 
with the sincerity of his anxiety to forward 
the national undertaking. 

No one could doubt the gratification he 
would have derived in again presenting 
himeelf befvure the British nation, as the 
fosterer and encourager of a demonstration 
so intellectual and philanthropic as is this 
new design. Alas !—memorable example of 
the uncertain foundation of human antici- 
pations !—a week since the Prince Consort 
was the life and soul of the enterprise, and 
now he is a corpse! A week’s illness—an 
attack of gastric fever, which rapidly 
assumed a typhoid character, and in a few 
hours’ struggle with the destroyer, he sank 
into the calm that precedes dissolution, and 
died as gently as an infant. 

Thus has passed away from us for ever 
Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel, Duke of 
Saxe, Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
second son of Ertiest Frederick Anthony 
Charles Louis, late Duke of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha. He was born August, 26th, 
1819 ;- was married to the Queen on 10th 
February, 1840; and died on the 14th of 
December, 1861. He had been created 


Prince Consort, by patent, 26th June, 1857 ; | 


was a Knight of the Garter, Grand Master 
of the order of the Bath, Knight of the 
Thistle, rae of St. Patrick, and Grand 
Crosa of St. Michael and St. George. He 


was a Field-Marshal in the Army, Colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards, Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Rifle Brigade ; a Privy Councillor, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries, Chief 
Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall, Governor 
and Constable of Windsor Castle, Ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, Master of the Trinity 
House, Captain-General and Colonel of the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
and Lord High Steward of Plymouth and of 
Windsor. 

All these honours, all these titles, and all 
these offices have passed away, never to 
return to the same possessor. He who en- 
joyed them, stripped of all this heap of 
factitious dignity, has been carried from the 
chamber of death to the royal vault with all 
that ‘stately solemnity which distinguishes 
the passage of royalty to the grave. And 
now nothing is left of his perishable great- 
ness but the name, which survives annihila- 
tion. We look back on his career witha 
grateful satisfaction ; for we remember how, 
immediately on coming amongst us, he 
strove to possess the most precious enjoy- 
ments and most prized pursuits of educated 
Englishmen. In his German home we can 
trace no evidence of a bucolic taste, but very 
soon after the Prince had become naturalized 
in this agricultural country, his mind 
became naturalized also. He took to farm- 
ing on scientific principles; he commenced 
breeding and improving oxen, sheep, and 
pigs, with a zeal scarcely inferior to that 
displayed by our most enterprising graziers. 
The Model Farm at Windsor was evidénce 
of his skilful cultivation of tho soil, and the 
prize animals, that year after year were the 
admiration of the Cattle Shows, and which 
supplied our markets at Christmas with the 
primest meat, show how carefully he studied 
the improvement of farming stock. __ 

Farmer George, as the Third of the 
Georges was sometimes styled, never carried 
out his idea of agriculture in so eminently 
practical a manner; but the Prince Con- 
sort’s sagacity was often displayed with a 
more philanthropic development, He 
looked into the social condition of the indus- 
trious classes, and discovered where lay the 
source of their degradation and _ their 
wretchedness. The charity that begins at 
home took its most benevolent shape ina 
desire to make that home as comfortable as 
possi, With this excellent object in view, 

is Royal Highness made designs for Mo- 
del Lodging-houses and Labourers’ Cottages, 
simple in construction, picturesque in cha- 
racter, admirable in arrangement. Those 
who are aware under what circumstances 
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mechanics, operatives, and agricultural 
labourers, with their families, are lodged 
throughout the year, will be able to appre- 
ciate the projected improvement, in a moral 
as well as in a sanitary point of view. The 
same practical benevolence led him to pa- 
tronise Baths and Wash-houses as powerful 
aids in teaching the industrious adult self- 
respect ; while the support he gave to Ragged 
Schools greatly assisted in checking the social 
disorganization which had its chief cause in 
the miserable dwellings and the comfortless 
lodgings of the bulk of our working popula- 
tion. 

This is a lesson in Social Science which we 
much desire to see more gencrally studied, 
for we are sure that there is a philosophy in 
it that must prove as profitable to those who 
instruct as to those who are instructed. 
Every working man ought to take a pride in 
his home, and the sense of its respectability 
will secure him from disreputable practices 
and discreditable ways of hfe. ‘The Prince 
evidently felt that in these structures he was 
laying the foundation ofa happy and honour- 
able existence for the multitude of workers 
in the great social community, and if any 
memorial should be raised with an intention 
of doing him honour, we hope it will take 
the form of these excellent models, carried 
out on the largest possible scale. 

When his mind was directed to objects of 
a more elevated character, he gave to them 
the same devotion that characterized his 
exertions in behalf of his humbler fellow- 
creatures. Witness the interest he took in 
all purely scientific proceedings; how eagerly 
he availed himself of the superior intelli- 
ae of a Faraday, an Owen, a Herschel, a 

yell, or any of those trul philosophic 
minds that confer honour on Modern English 
Literature. The high intellectual qualities 
of the Prince were recognized by the scien- 
tific world when he was selected to fill the 
honourable post of President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1860, and it will not be soon forgotten 
how well he sustained the dignity of his 
position, as well as maintained the exalted 
character of the Association by the Address 
he delivered, and the manner in which he 
presided over their meetings, in that year. 

With the same enlightened spirit he threw 
all the weight of his influence into the crea- 
tion of the Museum and Schools of Art at 
South Kensington. The organization of 
Schools of Design was a favourite idea with 
His Royal Highness, and their diffusion over 
the country, the marked success that has 
followed their introduction, not only in the 
general spread of an artistic taste and refine- 


ment, but in the sensible improvement of 
manufactured articles, whether intended for 
luxury or for comfort, are fairly attributable 
to him. We have only to look back a 
quarter of a century to the state of our 
manufactured articles of ornament or utility, 
and compare them with the most recent pro- 
ductions of a like nature, to be satisfied that 
an important advance has been effected. In 
carpets, paper-hangings, curtains, silk and 
cotton fabrics, the later patterns are of a 
very superior kind, In china services and 
ceramic ware, including Parian statuettes 
and busts, the improvement is very striking; 
also in decorative furniture of every descrip- 
tion. Indeed, the artistic taste that prevails 
generally in houses where taste can be dis- 
played, 1s far in advance of the fashion that 
existed in houses of the same class in the 
first quarter of the century, and for at least 
ten years later. 

The aristocracy and gentry have followed 
the example thus set them by a general 
patronage of science and art. All the learned 
socicties are thron¢ed with nobleand honour- 
able members, the reception-rooms of the 
leaders of fashion are generally found to 
contain the most distinguished scholars and 
the most celebrated philosophers of the age, 
while on the walls of each brilliant sutte of 
rooms glow the finer productions of the 
English school of Painting, and from the 
scagliola pillars and other pedestals flash the 


| white marble under the blaze of light that 


shows to perfection the graceful Sculpture of 
our Foleys, our Gibsons, and our Carews. 
This extensive patronage of English talent 
may bo fairly attributed to the exemplary 
taste of the Prince, for although some 
murmurs may have been raised against His 


Royal Highness’s patronage of Baron Maro- . 


chetti and one or two other foreigners, we 
do not think that this had any material 
effect on the interests of English artists; 
nor can we see that there can be any solid 
objection raised against the Prince for 
bestowing some share of his favour on the 
artists of other nations. Even could it be 
proved that these his protegés wer2 so im- 
measurably inferior to their brethren in this 
country as has sometimes been averred, 
there is no special reason against the Prince 
employing them, or causing them to be em- 
vee , unless he neglected men better quali- 

ed for the work who had a moreimmediate 
claim on his support. We dwell on this 
point more particularly, because we feel 
satisfied that the death of this illustrious 
connoisseur will be severely felt by the Eng- 
lish sculptor and painter. For a long time 
to come, we doubt that the treasures of art 
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in our royal pe will receive any sensible 
inerease. The Queen will now, of course, 
doubly appreciate those proofs of the Prince’s 
taste an juceae which surround her at 
Buckingham Palace, at Windsor, at Osborne, 
and at Balmoral; but, wanting the guide 
and director in her selections, it is not at all 
improbable that Her Majesty may be indif- 
ferent to similar attractions. 

With such varied acquirements, it may 
easily be imagined that the Prince’s com- 

amionship diffused a social charm over the 
Poyal circle that made the routine life of 
royalty, its manifold cares and numberless 
duties, as agreeable as any ordinary existence 
without responsibility. All who<e privilege 
it was to enjoy the gratification, even in a 
limited extent, of this refined intercourse, 
ean bear witness to the high moral tone, and 

arely intellectual feeling, which the Prince 
Cone diffused around him. The courtiers 
of both sexcs, who are supposed to live in an 
atmosphere of ceremonial and insincerity, 
were made aware that purity of soul and 
truthfulness of heart were as much prized 
im the Palace as in the Church—that the 
ordinary jealousies, intrigues, and empty 
vanities of Court life were banished from the 
royal apartments, and that as deep a rever- 
ence must be maintained in the palace for 
what was holy as for what was regal. The 
female attendants of Her Majesty in par- 
-ticular were made to experience as great a 
confidence in the honourableness of their 
position as if they belonged to a Convent in- 
stead of toa Court. There never was heard 
the slightest breath of scandal as affecting 
the reputation of any one of them—a re- 
markable change from the state of things 
that existed at Court little more than a cen- 
tury ago, when the Queen’s bedchambe- 
woman was the King’s avowed mistress, and 
the maids of honour were notoriously un- 
chaste. 

As the father of family of nine children, 
happily all surviving, the anxieties of the 
Prince Consort must needs have been very 
great; but he gave the same conscientious 
performance of his parental duties us he had 

iven to every other obligation he had 
Incurred since his marriage. The tender 
solicitude with which he directed their edu- 
cation shows its beneficial influence in the 
character of the Princess Royal, the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Alice, Prince Alfred, 
and such of this interesting’ group as are 

easing from youth into adolescence. The 

rinceas of Prussia has left her English 
home to bea grace and an ornament.to a 
heme equally worthy of her dignity and 
worth. The Prince of Wales is approaching 
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his majority, but, thanks to his admirable 
training, has exhibited one of the cha- 
racteristics of heirs-apparent. We can trace 
no resemblance between him and his bril- 
liant predecessor in the title; there is also, 
we are equally proud to say, nothing in 
common between him and the first two 
Princes of Wales of the Brunswick dynasty. 
His education, as far as it has proceeded, has 
given His Royal Highness an air of true 
inglish sincerity, and a sense of true Eng- 
lish honour, that render him far more 
worthy of our love than the meretricious 
graces and superficial accomplishments of 
that ‘‘ finest gentleman in Europe’’ against 
whom have been recorded so many ungentle- 
manly proceedings. 

The Princess Alice bids fair to rival her 
elder sister in those sterling qualities that 
deserve to be prized above all artificial dis- 
tinctions. Her Royal Highness is also about 
to find another home. The arrangements 
for her nuptials with the Prince of Hesse 
must, however, now be set aside. Her 
heavy affliction will leave her in no condition 
to seek the felicity of a bride. Although a 

recedent might be found for carrying out 
ler marriage in the union of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., with the 
Count Palatine of the Khine, which took 
place a very short time after the death of 
her brother, Prince Henry, we feel quite 
certain that the Prince of Hease will have to 
wait till her great sorrow has in some degree 
abated. As for the Sailor Prince; it is im- 
possible to imagine anything more perfect 
than the manner His Royal Highness has 
adapted himself to the position in which he 
has been placed—the same genial frankness, 
the same unassuming modesty, and the same 
quiet reserve, have been impressed upon, his 
character. There must surely be something 
singularly wise and good in a system of 
education that can be so successfully carried 
out as it has been with the members of thie 
remarkable family. Comparing the results 
with those which arose from the instruction 
given to the children of George IIL. and 
Queen Charlotte, we cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the happy effects we behold 
in the family of our beloved Queen and her 
lamented Consort, are in a great measure due 
to His Royal Highness’s personal influence 
and example. 

. Engjand, therefore, owes a large debt of 
gratitude to him for his unceasing endeavours 
to elevate and purify society— to raise the in- 
tellect and chasten the feelings of the entire 
community, which obligation His Roy 
Highness has taken care shall for some time 


to come be on the increase by givem hostages 
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to time in the persons of his children, that 
the united force of good example and good 
precept shall continue to exert its influence 
amongst them. 

To lose such a benefactor, to lose him in 
the very height of his usefulness, in the prime 
of his life and of his intellect, is indeed an 
irreparable loss, and has so been felt. On 
the Sunday after the day that closed his 
honourable career, the churches and chapels 
of the metropolis, throughout which the sad 
news had been circulating amid almost aa 
much doubt as sorrow—(so sudden and un- 
expected was the event)—the most popular 
preachers took advantage of the occasion to 
dwell upon it asa lesson full of wholesome 
suggestiveness. In all those congregations 
scarcely an individual remained unmoved ; 
tears were general, and the sobbing of the 
more-impressionable at times rendered inau- 
dible the words of the preacher. Frequently 
he was quite as much affected as his thock, 
and was obliged to stop in his discourse before 
he could gain sufficient command over his 
feelings to proceed. If ever a sermow pro- 
duced a really Christianizmg influence, it 
was on this memorable eccasion. It was 
impossible for any one, young or old, to have 
quitted the sacred edifice without taking 
with him or her a sense they had never ex- 
perienced before, of a national sorrow jemed 
with an awful consciousness of the instability 
of earthly greatness. The following day the 
excitement increased, Every shop im this 
busy hive was partially closed. Those which 
on the Saturday had been resplendent with 
the brightest colours of the rainbow, were 
now uniformly gloomy and monotonous. 


Hardly any business was done, except buying 


and selling materials for mourning; and 
there was but one subject of conversation 
—the terrible affliction that had befallen 
‘the Sovereign and her people. 

We can remember but. one ineident that 
resented similar features to the observer 
his was the death of the Princess Char- 

lotte. At that intellig the nation was 
moved throughout the length and breadth 
of the lund, but London surrendered its-lf 
to a sorrow that seemed to be without a fea- 
ture of consolation. The old crone and the 
blooming girl felt the loss of the young and 
beautiful Princess as of a beloved daughter 
or a favourite sister; and the stern man of 
business forgot the object of his speculations 
while brooding over such a melancholy evi- 
dence of the mere nothingness of objects of 
human interest. The Prince Consort has 
been permitted a longer career of usefulness 
and honour; but the age of forty-two is still 
too early for the close of a life full of objects 


of a noble ambition, and we cannot readily 
reconcile ourselves to the loss we know we 
have sustained by his demise. We’ shall 
miss that benevolent brow, and those kindly 
intelligent features, from our Court specta- 
cles: still more shall we miss the energetic 
intellect that was to have presided at that 
most megniticent of spectacles fixed for next 
May; and it will take a prolonged interval 
before the people, for whose enjoyment ho 
laboured so earnestly, will be able to forget 
the good he effected. For years the name 


-of the Prince Consort will be fruitful of 


sorrowful suggestions, largely mixed with 
tender and grateful recollections, as of a 
friend lost, but not forgotten. 


———-—— 
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THe influence of that melancholy event 
which has so recently spread sorrow and 
consternation, mixed with amazement, over 
every part of the civilized world, extends 
also into every household, affecting even the 
most ordinary and every-day concerns of 
life, The death of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Consort, unexpectedly stricken down in the 
prime of life, and in all the pre-eminence of 
his intellectual powers, is a loss to all grades 
of society too great to be comprehended in 
words. Fis was the fostering care of the 
beneticial arts of peace; his the untiring 
mdustry of talents and energies devoted to 
their improvement; his the magnificent 


undertakings which made England the 


storchouse amd exhibition gallery of the 
world. In all these nobbe labours the end 
and aim was the consolidation of peace over 
the whole world, substituting for those wars 
which are the curse of mankind a generous 
rivalry in the arts which bless. and make 
life lovable and happy. But the decree of 
an All-wise Providence has called Prince 
Albert hence, and nothing is left for us but 
to remember his example and honour his 
memory. - 

_ Still we must bear im mind that this na- 
tional bereavement affects every individual 
in the country in the shape of dress. Per- 
haps one of the most melancholy and most 
imposing of all spectacles is a general 
mourning, and never could the signs of 
sorrow be more universal than in the pre- 
sent day, : 

The manufacturing interests, and those of 
the houses of business, will be greatly affected 
by this sudden blow, as many novelties of 
the season had been prepared, and taste and 
invention stimulated through the instru- 
mentality af the approaching Great Exhi- 
bition. These, of course, must all be laid 
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MOULNING CLOAK AND COSTUME FOR JANUARY, 


aside, and in their stead the conventional 
mourning be adopted. Still it is a dress 
which allows of arg elegancies, The 
mixture of white and black and grey, re- 
lieved with jet and crape flowers, black and 
white tu//e and feathers, admits of a costume 
_ of the most refined taste; and we shall now 
proceed to our appointed task of giving 





descriptions and hints respecting the newest 
of the fashions. . 

We commence with our illustration, 
which has been selected with the double 
view of meeting the requirements of the 
mourning, and ‘yet of benz ~7--"> ~--*") 
when its appointed term shall have a 
The material of the cloak is grey French 
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POINT LACE. 
oe trimmed with black French plush. The cress is of black silk, with one ae 
n 


form it has a sleeve descending to the flounce on the skirt, on the edge of which 
bottom of the cloak in length, and open at are two other narrow ones, surmounted with 
each side to allow of the arm passing through, a band of the black French plush. The 
being closed by ornamental buttons and body is made with a stomacher, composed of 
ey at pleasure, A thick black cord isear- rows of narrow frills, and the open sleeves 
ried in loops down the seam of the shoulder, are covered nearl half-way up the arm 
the ends hanging down with a silk tassel. with the same. The bonnet isa black chip, 
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trimmed with the black French plush, and 
has a coronet bandeau of crapc flowers 
underneath, 

One of the most useful dresses for constant 
wear, and likewise quite eligible for the 
winter months, after the mourning has ex- 
pe is a good black alpaca, a material 
eld in high estimation by the Parisian 
ladies. The skirt may be trimmed with 
three narrow flounces, havinga French hem, 
and they may be set on in festoons, two fes- 
toons to one breadth of the alpaca, each 
joint being finished with «a rosette. The 
hode is laid in box-plaits, three behind, and 
four in front. The sleeve, which is closed 
up the front, is drawn up with box-plaits, 
and has a quilling of satin ribbon carried all 
round, and up to theshoulder. A bow of broad 
ribbon, with long cnds, is worn in front of 
the waist. 

Another style of making an alpaca dress 
is to have a tablier front, composed of small 
frills, graduating up to the top. Round the 
bottom is 2 flounce, seven mehes in depth, 
terminating on cach side of the bottom of the 
tableer, and a quilling of the alpaca is placed 
asa heading to this tlounce, being carried 
up to the waist on each side of the ¢adlier. 
The body is made to fit the figure, and the 
sleeves have two puilings at the top, and are 
narrowed to the wrist, being sect into the 
cuff with one box-plait. 

The French twill 
materials now frequently 
mouming costume. This may be made 
with a plain skirt, or with a band of velvet 
or cross-way silk round the bottom, and with 
the body in the style of the Garibaldi shirt. 
The form of this body is especially casy, and 
it is fashionable also, but it 1s only suitable 
for morning dress. 

The Zouave Jacket remains in as great 
favour as ever. Ladies who have by them 
black skirts of almest any material cannot 
do better than complete them by the 
purchase of a jacket of this sort in black 
loth. Worn either with a waisteoat the 
same as the dress, or with one of black 
silk, or with an under-body of white 
muslin laid in plaits, few things are more 
useful and economical, A wide black silk 
braid, carried all round, with a very narrow 
one at a little distance from its edge, is a 
sufficient trimming. 

The Garibaldi Shirt is also a very useful 
article of dress, being made in different ma- 
terials from those of the skirt with which it 
is tobe worn. We have seen one of a su- 
verior style, made for the gencral mourning, 
im white cashmere, each of its plaits being 
ornamented with a pattern in black braid, 


is another of the 
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‘the same being also carried round the collar 


‘and cuff. 

For Evening Dresses, nothing can be more 
elegant for young ladies than the black 
| tarletan, covered with silver spots, which is 
‘far from being an expensive material. Some 
(of these are trimmed at the bottom, with 
‘fcllings of the same fastened down at regu- 
| lar distances with small rosettes of ribbon. 
| Others have quillings, gencrally three, 
carried up and down as vandykes, or in fes- 
‘toons, with a rosette of the same material 
laid on cach point. The bodies are chictly 
formed of folds, with one or two puffings for 
the sleeves. Wreaths of black andsilver are 
, wornon the head, and the ornaments are of Jet. 

For Evening and Dinner Dress some very 
handsoaine black silks, ornamented with some 
design in white, such as rings, spots, dia- 
monds, and even flowers, have been selected 
for married ladies. Those may have a plain 
skirt, the material being too handsome abso- 
lutely to requiretrimmiing ; or they may have 
three rows of quilled ribbon, two black and 
one white, between them, carried round cither 
In ou waving line or iv vandykes. The 
body may be cut square in the front, with 
one quilling of black and one of white ribbon 
round the neck, and sleeves trimmed up the 
front to match. With this may be worn the 
new Medici Belt, mo black velvet, which has 
two points in front, each of which must be 
finished with a white silk tassel, 

A less expensive, but very pretty dress, 
may be arranged in the followmg way. A 
black silk skirt, either plain, or trimmed in 
any of the ways which we have deseribed, 
may be accompanied with a full body of 
white muslin, havine bands of black velvet 
over the shoulder, eressed with the same in 
front in the form of a stomacher, und having 
a bow at the waist of the white muslin, 
wide, and with long ends, crossed with black 
velvet at the bottom. 

Wreaths composed of black berries and 
black leaves, of white flowers and black 
leaves, and of white frosted flowers, are much 
worn. andeausx also of black velvet, with 
four of the same relieved with a small white 
or black feather, are in very good taste. One 
of the simplest articles that we have seen. is 
a broad black ribbon laid in a point at the 
front. over the forchead, with the ends crossed 
behind, having a rather large cluster of black 
flowers in the front, and a smaller one be- 
hind. This may be worn either with a 
round cap crown, or without, being equally 
suitable in either way. 

A dress which we have just seen made for 
a little boy is very handsome and effective. 
Its material is black velvet, ornamented up 
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the front with buttons of cut steel. Round 
the neck and sleeves, and turning up from 
the bottom of the skirt, is carried a bordering 
of white lace, either of Maltese or of imita- 
tion point lace. This dress is really beauti- 
ful, and we mention it more particularly, 
because any young lady can, with the help 
of the Work-Table Instructions which ac- 
company the Famity Frienp m this New 
Year’s Number of the enlarged and improved 
series, make a lace as elegant as can be 
desired. for any purpose. 
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LITTLE BOY’S DRESS, 


Ags it is not necessary that the very young 
daughters of a family should assume the 
deepest mourning, we may mention a little 
girl’s dress which is extremely pretty. This 
consists of a skirt of scarlet merino, bordered 
with black velvet, the body trimmed with 
the same, but having folds up the front 
covered with braiding in black, and a broad 
black silk scarf sash, with netted ends in 
red silk. 

Collars and under-sleeves are made m 
various ways. Some of the most elegant are 
in black embroidery, relieved with only a 
little white, the dress pocket-handkerchief 
being worked to match. Others have a 
clear muslin with a broad black border round 
the edge ; others several narrow ones. Others 
have black borders with chain-work and 
sieht designs worked on them in white. 

Knowing how useful such suggestions are 
to ladies residing in the country, we have 
inserted amongst our illustrations two juve- 
nile fashions, which will give the best idea 
of the style of dress now most generally 
adopted for the rising members of the com- 
munity, The little jacket is of cloth, 


trimmed with braid more or less elaborately, 
and is to be worn with the Knickerbocker 
trousers. The other, a dress of linsey, is 
ornamented with bands covered with orna- 
nental braiding ; but these may have others 
of black velvet substituted, according to 
taste or convenience. 


DESIGN FOR POINT LACE, 


This lace, when well exccuted, bears a close 
resemblance to those much-valued Spanish 
and Italian point laces whieh rank amene 
the most expensive fabrics that moncy can 
purchase. If they are compared according 
to the real beauty of the work and the merit 
of their designs, the pre-eminence ought 
certainly to be granted to the modern pro- 
duction, as the old point lace can seldom be 
admired for anything like urtistic beauty. 
Although it has a very claborate appearance 
in an illustration, yet those ladies who have 
acquired a facility by practice make very 
quick progress in the work, and it, well 
rewards the labour by the elegant effect it 
produces. If a lady is dressed in black 
velvet, with a collar and sleeves, and with 
lappets from the back of her hair, all worked 
to match ta this particular sort, of needle- 
work, if is the most regal style of dress 
which can be assumed. In commencing the 
patter given, or any piece of work in the 
sme manner, it is necessary to have the 
design which forms the foundation of the 
work treeed on a picce of coloured glazed 
calico; this is merely the outline, which is 
formed of braid, the filline in with the 
stitehes all being omitted. A very finely- 
made braid, about the sixth part of an inch 
in width, must then be tacked on to the 
calico according to the pattern. This part 
of the work requires but little time: 
wherever the braid touches it should be 
stitched together, in order to give tirmness 
and strength to the work. A fine linen 
thread, such as is used for Jace-making, 
should then be used for all the lace stitches 5 
these are chictly In button-hole stitch of a 
very fine description, The one known by 
the name of point de Bruxelles, and which 
consists of a continuation of button-hole 
stitches, with a short space between each, 
should be worked all round at both edges of 
the braid; this requires the thread to be 
worked back again in every loop, to keep 
it in its place. There should be as great a 
varicty as possible of lace stitches introduced, 
as these give the real beauty to the work. 
The outer edge of the lace should always 
have a row of pout de Bruxelles round each. 
flower, but on every loop should be worked 
three or four stitches of button-hole; this‘is 
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NEEDLE-BOOK IN CANVAS OR BERLIN WOOL. 


avery pretty fancy stitch, and gives strength, 
as well as being a great improvement to the 
work. This design is extremely handsome 
for sleeves, or for the bottom of a baby’s 
short frock. 

This little needle-book cover has a very 


on a light shade of the same for the ground. 
The canvas for this little article should be 
fine, and the beads selected to match, as if 
they are too large the effect of the work is 
much injured. When the ornamental part 
of the work is completed, a cardboard, the 





LITTLE BOY’S JACKET, 


pretty effect, if worked in the following 
colours. The ground of the border, which 
forms the edge, in bright French blue, with 
the little pattern in white opaque beads; 
the ground of the inner aquare in a blue of 
the same brightness, but two or three shades 
lighter; the pattern in rich shades of 
wcarlet, The small square in the centre is 
‘Hn shades of gold colour; the ends of the four 
aints of the star are in white beads. The 


in 


ettern dotrn the back is in dark crimson, 







proper size, must be cut, over which the 
canvas must be stretched, and the edges 
turned over crimson; asilk lining must then 
be arranged in the inside, and sewed all 
round the edge ; and cord, either of blue or 
crimson, must be sewed round the edge to 
conceal the stitching. Three leaves of white 
cashmere, worked round with button-hole 
stitch, or pinked with a pair of scissors, must 
be laid in the inside, and tied in with a cord, 
which will complete this useful little article, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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THE OLD YEAR’S REMONSTRANCE. 


Tnx Old Year lay on his deathbed lone, 
And ere he died he spoke to me, 
Low and solemn, in undertone, | 
- Mournfally, reproachfuly. 
The fading eyes in hia snow-white head 
Shone bright the whije their lids beneath; 
These were the words the Old Year said— 
I shall never forget them while I breathe :— 


* Did you not promise, when I was born,” 
Sadly he spoke, and not in ire— 
* To treat me kindly, not in scorn, 
And to pay the debt you owed my sire P 
Did you not vow, with an earnest heart, 
No inconsiderate hours to live ? 
And to throw no day in waste away, 
Of my three hundred and sixty-five? 


“ Did you not vow to your secret self, 
Before my beard was a second old, 
That, whatever you'd done to my fathers gone, 
You’d prize my minutes more than gold ? 
Did you not own with a keen regret 
That the past was a time of waste and sin? 
But that with me, untainted yet, 
Wisdom and duty should begin? 


“ Did you not oft the vow renew 

That never with me should folly dwell ? 
That, however the world might deal with you, 

You'd prize me much, and use me well? 
That never a deed of scorn or wrath, 

Or thought unjust of your fellow men, 
Should, while I live, obscure your path, 

Or enter into your heart again? 


“id you not fail ?—But my tongue is weak 
Your sad short-comingss to recall ;” 

And the Old Year sobbed ~he could not speak— 
He turned his thin face to the wall. 

“Old Year! Old Year! 1 have done you wrong; 
Hear my repentance ere you die! 

Linger awhile!” Ding-dong, ding-dong— 
The joy-bells drowned his parting sigh. 


“Old Year! Old Year! ’—he could not hear, 
He yielded placidly his breath. 
I loved him little while he was here, 
I prized him dearly after death. 
New Year! now smiling at my side, 
Moat bitterly the past I rue: 
I’ve learned a lesson since he died, 
I'll lead a better life with you.” 





ADDRESS TO PEACE. 


Farr one! whose gentle presence life endears— 
Whose advent, heralded by seraphs bright, 
Was erst proclaimed to the astonish’d ears 

Of lowly shepherds, in a field, at night— 

(How sweet the sound! how marvellous the 
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Thy goodliness so long in part concealed, 
Impatiently we wait the promised day, 
When thy full-ripen’d charms shall be revealed; 
And man, accepting thy benignant sway, 
Shall cease to wrangle, wound, molest, and glay ; 
When every weapon of unholy war 
Shall be with fixed abhorrence cast away, | 
While rmov shalt ride in thy resplendent car 
Throughout earth’s firmament~the nation’s 


guiding star ! 
S. EK. 


.WASTE NO TIME, 


Waste no time in idly thinking 
Over what thou hast to do; 
If thy life be dark and stormy, 
Stilt it must be struggled through. " 
Squander not the precious moments— 
Time is ever on the wing— 
Brooding over disappointments 
Serves but to increase her sting. 


Waste no time in vainly fretting 
Over things that might have been. 
True it is that discontentment 
Often paints a fairer scene 
Than the landscape that surrounds us, 
Though to au impartial eye 
It might seem a brilliant prospect, 
Smiling ’neath a cloudless sky. 


Waste no time in fancy visions, 

That must vanish in their prime, 
When there is so much that’s real 

To employ thy leisure time; 
For remember ’tis a talent 

But to us in kindness lent, 
And of which the season cometh 

When the question—how ‘twas spent, 
We shall surely have to answer; 

Therefore let us now prepare, 
And be careful stewards of the 

Gifts intrusted to our care. 

M. W. Mzrerrt. 


MOONBEAMS. 


A BABE lay asleep on its mother’s knee, 
Its lip was dimpling with the glee 
Of childhood’s merry Serra 
And through the boughs of the linden tree 
The moon’s pale rays were beaming. 


A knight was alone with a gentle maid; 

ney walked in the greenwood’s leafy shade, 
Of a happy future dreaming, 

And o’er the pathway through the glade 
The silver moon was beaming. 


*Tis the even after a fearful fight, 

And a lady weeps for her own true knight; 
And fast her tears are streaming, 

As o’er his helm and corslet bright 
The moon is lightly beaming. 


A grave is green beneath the yew, 


The marble slab is white and new, 
And there where stars are gleaming 

The maiden sleeps by her lover true, 
And the moon is softly be 


. sight !)— 
Dlustrious Pracz! thy character and mien 
And mission are the noble soul's delight ; 
We recognize thy heavenly origin, | 
And mourn that countless foes obstruct thy aim 


aming. 
‘perene, Excrascen, 
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LUCY’S NEW-YEAR’S WISH. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Ir was the day before the New Year—fine, 
but cold and windy. Lucy had risen almost 
before it was light, to see if the sky gave 
promise of snow; but instead of long grey 
clouds, she beheld a clear bright sky, and 
the sun was already tinging the east with 
the tokens of his appearing. Half dis- 
appointed, she crept back into her little cot, 
to wait until it was time to getup. As Lucy 
lay there, with her face turned to the case- 
ment and her eyes fixed on the heaven 
beyond, her thoughts wandered to the be- 
loved Mother now an inhabitant of that 
bright home; and fervently did Lucy pray 
that she might walk sinlessly through this 
world, keeping ‘‘ her garments white ,’’ and 
join her Mother at last. And then, as the 

tight beams of the sun began to fall upon 
her face and gild her little room, Lucy’s 
half-forgotten wish came to her mind; and 
jumping up, she began to dress herself with 
great alacrity, humming, in a low voice, 
words something like the following .—- 


’'Tis the Old Year’s parting day, 
To-morrow will soon be here; 
Oh, I hope the world will be dress’d in white, 
To welcome the New Year | 
I hope the snow will fall 
On my plot of garden-ground, 
For my snowdrops haven’t come, and there’s 
nought 
But wither’d leaves to be found, 
I hope the fields and lanes 
Will be array’d in white, 
And the leafless branches of the trees 
Be hidden from our sight. 
In the quiet old church-yard 
I hope the snow will fall, 
And cover my sainted mother’s grave, 
,. With a pure and spotless pall, 
oh! I trust that I 
Waay welcome the New Year 
Vith a heart endeavouring more and more 
My Maker to revere, 
May holy thoughts adorn 
'y youthful heart and mind; 
And day by day may I be found 
More gentle, good, and kind. 
’Tis the Old Year's parting day, , 
To morrow will soon be here ; 
Oh, I hope the world will be dresa’d ih white, 
To welcome the New Year! 
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LUCY’S NEW-YEAR’S WISH. 


grandfather, ‘‘ Do you think it will snow 
soon, grandfather?’ and as often received 
the reply, ‘‘I cannot tell, my child; it doesn’t 
look much like it;’’ and she would turn 
half-sadly from the window, and seat herself 
again on the low stool at her grandfather’s 
feet. Towards evening, however, the wind 
ceased, and the thick grey clouds gathered 
gloomily round. Lucy was delighted—she 
ran about the house singing for very glad- 
ness— 

"Tis the Old Year's parting day, 

To-morrow will soon be here; 
Oh, I hope the world will be dress’d in white, 
To welcome the New Year! 

Bright little Lucy! A blessing indeed she 
was in that little cottage. Lucy’s evening 
prayer was said that night at her grand- 
father’s knee instead of in her own room, 
and he clasped his arms more tenderly than 
usual round her little form as she raised her 
face for the good-night kiss. It was given: 
and then Lucy went to bed with a very 
happy heart. | 

water in the evening, when the old man 
returned from attending to his horse and 
cow, he exclaimed quite gleefully to his 
wife, as he brushed the snow from his boots, 
‘‘Tt’s very likely Lucy will have her wish, for 
it’s snowing famously now. It’s a queer idea 
the child has of the world being dressed in 
white, as she calls it. I declare, wife, I 
often feel as if that little thing wasn’t to be 
much longer with us. But God knows what 
is best,” added the old man reverently; and 
in his prayer that night little Lucy was 
supplicated for, humbly and earnestly. 
ew Year’s morning dawned—calm, clear, 
and frosty. The sun was shining brightly 
on the newly-fallen snow, and, as the old 
eople rose, they both seemed glad at the 
‘ulfilment of little Lucy’s wish. ‘I wonder 
we’ve not heard her stirring before this,” 
said the grandmother, as she went about 
preparing their breakfast ; ‘‘ but I’ll call her 
whon all’s ready—I know she’ll be glad.” 
Breakfast was quite ready at last, and the 
old woman went upstairs. “‘ Come, Lucy,” 
said she, as she pps the chamber-door, 
‘it’s New Year’s Day, and you’ve got your 
wish—the world’s dressed in white. “Are 
you asleep yet?” she added, as she drew 
nearer-—for Lucy replied not, and her face 
was turned from her. She walked round to 


Lucy was particularly busy that day— | the other side of the bed; but, alas! alas! 


pk her grandmother in the morning, 
an 

inthe afternoon. Many times during the 
day did she run to the window to see if there 
werg any change in the sky; but Lucy could 
see Tone, Many times did she ask her 


reading and singing to her grandfather | passing from DzarH uNtTo Lire. 


Lucy, their beloved little Lucey, was ageing, 
: : c Stricken 
with grief and astonishment, the old woman 
called her husband, and in an agony they 
knelt by her bed. ‘‘ Grandfather,” said the 

sweet faint voice of little Lucy, “lift:me 
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up, let me see it.” 
she meant, and bore her crib to the window. 
“Oh, I’m so glad—so glad,” she murmured, 
ag. her eyes rested on the snow-covered fields 
and hedges, bright with the beama of the 
morning sun. ‘Grandfather, Z’m going to 
be dressed in white—I’m going to mother.” 
And Lucy died. 

Dear little ones, think of Lucy, and wel- 
come the New Year with grateful, happy 
hearts; and— 


May holy thoughts adorn 
Each youthful heart and mind; 
And day by day may you be found 
More gentle, good, and kind ! 
Lucrnpa B. 


a Cone 


MARRIAGE. 
“ Marriage is honourable in all."—Hizn, xiii. 4. 


SomE young persons indulge a fastidious- 
ness of' feeling in relation to the subject of 
marriage, as though it were indelicate to 
speak of it. Others make it the principal 
subject of their thoughts and conversation ; 
yet they seem to think it must never be 
mentioned but in jest. Both these extremes 
should be avoided. Marriage is an ordi- 
nance of God, ana therefore a proper subject 
of thought and discussion with reference to 
personal duty. It is a matter of great im: 
portance, having a direct bearing upon the 
glory of God, and the happiness of indivi- 
duals. It should, therefore, never be ap- 
proached with levity. But, as it requires 
no more attention than what is necessary in 
order to understand present duty, if would 
be foolish to make it a subject of constant 
thought, and silly to make it a common 
topic of conversation. It is a matter which 
should be weighed deliberately and seriously 
by every young person. In reference to the 
main subject, two things should be con- 
sidered :— 

I. Marriage is desitvable. It was ordained 
by the Lord at the creation, as suited to the 
state of man as a social being, and necessa’ 
to the design for which he was created. 
There is a sweetness and comfort in the 
bosom of one’s own family, which can be 
enjoyed nowhere else. In early life this is 
supplied by our youthful companions, who 
feel in unison with us. But, as a. person 
who remains single advances in life, the 
friends of his youth form new attachments, 
in which he is incapable of participating. 
Their feelings undergo a change, of which 
he knows nothing. He is gradually left, 
alone. No heart beats in unison with his 
own, His social feelings wither for want, of 


They understood what 


Jan object. As he feels not in unison with 
those around him, his habits alse become: 
peculiar, and perhaps repulsive, so that his 
company is not desired: hence arises the 
whimsical attachment of such persona to 
domestic animals, or to other objects which 
can be enjoyed in solitude. As the dreary 
winter of age advances, the solitude of this. 
condition becomes still more chilling. No- 
thing but that sweet resignation to the will 
of God, which religion gives under all cir- 
cumstances, can render such a situation 
tolerable. But religion does not annihilate 
the social affections: it only regulates them. 
It is evident, then, that, by a lawful and 
proper exercise of these affections, both our 
happiness and usefulness may be greatly 
increased. 

lI. On the other hand, do not consider 
marriage as absolutely essential, Although 
it is an ordinance of God, yet he has not 
absolutely enjoined it upon all. You may, 
therefore, be in the way of duty while ne- 
glecting it. And the apostle Paul intimates 
that there may be, with those who enter 
into this state, a greater tendency of the 
heart towards earthly objects. There is also 
an increase of care. ‘‘'The unmarried woe. 
man careth for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and spirit ; 
but she that is married careth for the things 
of the world, how she may please her hus- 
band.”? But much more has been made of 
this than the apostle intended. It has been 
ercatly abused and perverted by the Church 
of Rome. It must be observed that, in the 
same chapter, he advises that ‘‘ every man — 
have his own wife, and every woman have 
her own husband.’’” And, whatever may be 
our condition in life, if we seek it with 
earnestness and perseverance, in the way of 
duty, God will give us grace sufficient for 
the day. But he says, though it is no sin 
to marry, nevertheless, ‘such shall have 
trouble in the flesh.’ It is undoubtedl 
true that the enjoyments of conjugal life 
have their corresponding difficulties and 
trials; and, if these are enhanced by an 
unhappy connection, the situation is insuf- 
ferable. For this reason I would have yon 
avoid the conclusion that marriage is. indis- 
pensable to happiness. Single life is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to a connection with 
a person who will diminish, instead of in- 
creasing, your happiness. However, the 
remark of the apostle, ‘“‘ Such shall have 
trouble in the flesh,’’ doubtless had refer- 
ence chiefly to the peculiar troubles of the 
times when Christians were exp to 

rsecution, the loss of goods, and even of 
| life itself, for Christ’a sake, the trials, of 
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which would be much greater in married 
than in single life. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing remarks, 
you will be prepared calmly to consider 
what qualifications are requisite in a com- 
panion for life. These I shall divide into 
two classes :—1. Those which are indtspen- 
sable. 2. Those which are desirable. 


FIRST CLASS. 


1. An indispensable requisite is an AMI- 
ABLE DISPOSITION, Whatever good qualities 
~ man may possess, if he is selfish, morose, 
sour, peevish, fretful, jealous, or passionate, 
he will make an uncomfortable companion. 
Grace may do much towards subduing these 
unholy tempers; yet, if they were fostered 
in the heart in childhood, and suffered to 
grow up to maturity before grace began to 
work, they will often break out in the family 
circle. However, you will find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to judge in this matter. The 
only direction I can give on this subject is, 
that if you discover the exercise of any un- 
hallowed passions in a man, with the oppor- 
tunity you will have of observation, you 
may consider it conclusive evidence of a 
disposition which would render you mi- 
serable. 

2. The person of your choice must possess 
@ WELL-CULTIVATED MIND. In order to 
produce a community of feeling, and main- 
tain @ growing interest in each other's 
xociety, both parties must possess minds 
well stored with useful knowledge, and ca- 
rable of continued expansion. We ma 
love an ignorant person for his piety, but 
we cannot long enjoy his society, as a con- 
stant companion, unless that piety is mingled 
with intelligence. To secure your esteem, 
as well as your affections, he must be ca- 
pble of intelligent conversation on all sub- 
jecta of general interest. 

3. His sentiments and feelings, on general 
subjects, must b¢ CONGENIAL with your own. 
‘Chis is a very important matter. Persons 
of great worth, whose views and feelings in 
relation to the common concerns of life are 
opposite, may render each other very uu- 
happy. Particularly, if you possess a refined 
sensibility yourself, you must look for deli- 
cacy of feeling in a companion. A very 
worthy man may render you unhappy oy 
an habitual disregard of your feelings. An 
there are many pereons wlio seem to be 


utterly insensible to the tender emotions of , 


refined delicacy. A man who would subject 
you to continual mortification by his coarse- 
ness and Mest would be incapable of 
evmpathizing with you in all the varied 
ials. of life. There is no need of your 





being deceived on this point. If you have 
much delicacy of feeling yourself, you can 
easily discover the want of it in others. If 
you have not, it will not be necessary in a 
companion. | 

4. Another requisite ig ENERGY OF CHA- 
RACTER. Many people think some worldly 
prospects are indispensably necessary. But 
a man of energy can, by the blessing of God, 
mae his way through this world, and sup- 
port a family, in this land of plenty, by his 
own industry, in some lawful calling. And 
you ey be certain of the blessing of God 
if you obey and trust him. A profession or 
calling, pursued {with energy, is therefore 
all the estate you need require. But do not 
trust yourself with a man who is inefficient 
in his undertakings. This would be leaning 
upon a broken staff. 

5. The person of your choice must be 
NEARLY OF YOUR OWN AGE. Should he be 
younger than yourself, you will be tempted 
to look upon him as an inferior, and old 
age will overtake you first. I should sup- 

ose the idea of marrying a man advanced 
in years would be sufficiently revolting to 
the feelings of a young female to deter her 
from it. Yet such things often happen. But 
I consider it as contravening the order of 
nature, and therefore improper. In such 
case you will be called upon rather to per- 
ae the office of a daughter and nurse than 
a wife. . 


SECOND CLASS. 


1, It ts desirable that the man with whom 
you form a connection for life should possess 
@ SOUND BopYy. A man of vigorous consti- 
tution will be more capable of struggling 
with the difficulties and trials of this world 
than one who is weak in body. Yet such an 
erroneous system has been pursued in the 
education of the oes just now coming 
upon the stage of action, that the health of 
very few sedentary persons remains unim- 
paired. It would, therefore, be cruel selfish- 
ness to refuse to form a connection of this 
kind on this ground alone, provided -they 
have no settled disease upon them. A person 
of feeble constitution requires the comfort 
and assistance of a companion more than 
one in vigorous health. But it certain] 
would not be your duty to throw yourself 
away upon a person already under the in- 
fluence of an incurable disease. 

2. REFINEMENT OF MANNERS is @ very 
desirable quality tn a companion for life. 
This renders a person’s society more agree- 
able and pleasant, and may be the means of | 
increasing his usefulness. Yet it will not 
answer to make it a test of character; for it 
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is often the case that men of the brightest 
talents, and of extensive education, who are 
in every other respect amiable and worthy, 
have neglected the cultivation of their 
manners; while there are very many, desti- 


tute alike of talent and education, who seem 


to be adepts in the art of politeness. How- 
ever, this may be cultivated by a person of 
good sense who appreciates its importance. 

3. A SOUND JUDGMENT is also very neces- 
sary to enable a man to direct the common 
affairs of life. However, this may also be 
cultivated by experience, and therefore 
cannot be salted indispensable. 

4, PRupDENCE ts very desirable, The 
rashest youth, however, will learn prudence 
by experience. After a few falls he will 
look forward before he steps, that he may 
foresee and shun the evil that is before him; 
but, if you choose such a one, take care that 
you do not fall with him, and both of you 
break your necks together. 

5. It is a matter of great importance that 
the person with whom you furm a connec- 
tion for life should belong to the same de- 
nomination of Christians with yourself. The 
separation of a family, in their attendance 
upon public worship, is productive of great 
inconvenience and perplexity; and there is 
serious danger of its giving rise to unplea- 
sant feelings, and becoming an occasion of 
discord. J think it should be a very serious 
objection against any man, that he belongs 
to a different communion from yourself. 
Yet I dare not say that I woud prefer 
single life to a connection of this kind. 

In addition to these, your own good sense 
and taste will suggest many other desirable 
qualities in a companion for life. 

Upon receiving the addresses of a man, 
your first object should be to ascertain 
whether he possesses those prominent traits 
of character which you consider indispen- 
sable. If he lack any one of these, you have 
no farther inquiry to make. Inform him 
openly and ingenuously of your decision ; 
but spare his feelings as far as you can con- 
sistently with Christian sincerity. He is 
entitled to your gratitude for the preference 
he has manifested for yourself. erefore, 
treat him courteously and tenderly ; yet let 
him understand that your decision is con- 
elusive and final. If he possess the feelings 
of a gentleman, this course will secure for 
you his esteem and friendship. But if you 
are satistied with respect to these prominent 
traits of character, next look for those qua- 
lities which you consider desirable, though 
not indispensable. If you discover few or 
none of these, it will. 
against him. But you need not expect to 


a serious objection | 
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find them all combined in any one person, 
If you seek for a perfect character, you will 
be disappointed. In this, as well aa every 
other relation of life, you will need to ex- 
ercise forbearance. The best of men are 
compassed about with imperfection and 
infirmity. Besides, as you are not perfect 
yourself, it would seem like a species of in- 
Justice to require perfection in a companion. 

While deciding these points, keep your 
feelings entirely under control. Suffer them 
to have no influence upon your judgment. 
A Christian should never be governed by 
impulse. Many persons have, no doubt, 
destroyed their happiness for life by suffer- 
ing their feelings to get the better of their 
judgment. Make the matter a subject of 
daily prayer. The Lord directs all our ways, 
and we cannot expect to be prospered in 
se hee wherein we neglect to acknow- 
ledge him, and seek his direction. But 
when you have satisfied yourself in rela- 
tion to these things, and the person whose 
addresses you are receiving has distinctly 
avowed his intentions, you may remove the 
restraint from your feelings, which, as well 
as your judgment, have a deep concern in 
the affair. A happy and prosperous union 
must have for its basis a mutual sentiment 
of affection of a peculiar kind. If you are 
satisfied that this sentiment exists on his 
part, you are to inquire whether you can 
exercise it towards him. For, with many 
persons of worth whom we may esteem, 
there is often wanting a certain undefinable 
combination of qualities, not improperly 
termed the soul of character, which alone 
seems to call out the exercise of that pecu- 
liar sentiment of which we are speaking. 
But I seriously charge you never to form a 
connection which is not based upon this 
principle; and that for the following rea- 
sons :-— 

1. Such depraved creatures as we are 
need the aid of the warmest affection to 
enable us to exercise that mutual forbear- 


r 


ance so indispensable to the peace and hap- 


piness of the domestic circle. 

2. That the marriage covenant should be 
cemented by a principle of a peculiar kind 
will appear from the superiority of the soul 
over the body. When two human beings 
unite their destinies, there must be a union 
of soul, or else such union is but partial, 
And the union of soul must be the founda- 
tion of the outward union, and of course 
precede it. oy 

3. We may infer the same thing from the 
existence of such a principle in the human 
breast. That it does exist may be abun-. 


dantly proved, both by Scripture and expe- 


§8' 
rience. When Adam first saw Eve, he de- 
clared the nature of this union, and added, 
“‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and cleave unto his wife;’’ 
implying that the affection between the 
parties to this connection should be superior 
to all other human attachments. The frown 
of God must, then, rest upon a union founded 
upon any other principle; for by it the 
order of nature is contravened, and there- 
fore the blessings of peace and happiness 
cannot be expected to attend it. 

But Jove is not a principle which is 
brought into existence as it were by magic. 
It must always be exercised in view of an 
object. Do not, therefore, hastily decide 
that you cannot love a man who possesses 
the prominent traits of character necessary 
to render you happy. You ought, however, 
to be fully satisfied that such a sentiment, 
of a permanent character, does really exist 
in your own bosom, before you consent to a 
union. 

In your ordinary intercourse with gentle- 
men much caution should be observed. 
Always maintain a dignity of character, and 
never condescend to trifle. But, in your 
conversation upon general subjects, you 
may exercise the same sociability and free- 
dom which you would with ladies, not 
seeming to be sensible of any difference of 
sex. Indignantly repel any improper liber- 
ties; but never decline attentions which 
are considered as belonging to the rules of 
common politeness, unless there should be 
something in the character of the individual 
which would justify you in wishing wholly 
to avoid his society. Some men are so dis- 
agreeable in their attentions, and so obtru- 
sive of their company, that they become a 
cabee annoyance to ladies. I think the 
atter justifiable in refusing ordinary atten- 
tions from such men till they learn better 
manners. Pay the strictest regard to pro- 
ag and delicacy in all your conduct; 
yet do not maintain such a cold reserve and 
chilling distance as to produce the impres- 
sion in the mind of every one you meet that 
you dislike his society. No gentleman of 
refined and delicate feelings will intrude his 
company upon ladies when he thinks it is 
not. desired; and you may create this im~- 
pression by carrying the rules of propriety 
to the extreme of reserve. But the contrary 
extreme, of manifesting am excessive fond- 
ness for the society of gentlemen, is still 


ore to be avoided. By cultivating an acute 


sense of propriety in all things, with a nice 
discrimination of judgment, you will be able 
generally to direct your comduet aright in. 





Never indulge feelings of partiality for 
any man until he has distinctly avowed his 
own sentiments, and you have deliberately 
determined the several points already men- 
tioned. If you do, you may subject yourself 
to much needless disquietude, and, perhaps,. 
the most cipleasent dimopetntaenta And 
the wounded feeling thus produced may 
have an injurious effect upon your subse- 
quent character and happiness. 

I shall close with a few brief remarks of 
a general nature :— 

1. Do not suffer this subject to oecupy a 
very prominent place in your thoughts. To 
be constantly ruminating upon it can hardly 
fail of exerting an injurious influence upon 
your mind, feelings, and deportment; and 
you will be almost certain to betray yourself 
in the society of gentlemen, and, perhaps, 
become the subject of merriment, as one 
who is anxious for a husband, 

2. Do not make this a subject of common 
conversation. There is, perhaps, nothing 
which has a stronger tendency to deteriorate 
the social intercourse of young people than 
the disposition to give the subject of matri- 
monial alliances so prominent a place in 
their conversation, and to make it a matter 
of jesting and mirth. 

3. Do not speak of your own private affairs 
of this kind, so as to have them become the 
subject of conversation among the circle of 
your acquaintances. It certainly does not 
ndd to the esteem of a young lady, among 
sensible people, for her to be heard talking 
about her beaux. specially is this caution 
necessary in the case of a matrimonial en- 
wagement. Remember the old adage :— 


“ There’s many a slip 
Between the cup and the lip;” 


and consider how your feelings would be 
mortified if, after making such an engage- 
ment generally known among your ac- 
Set aToen anything should occur to break 
it off. 

4, Do not make an engagement a long 
time before you expect it to be consummated. 
et engagements are. surrounded with 
peril, 

In short, let me entreat you to cultivate 
the most delicate sense of propriety, in re- 
gard to everything having the most distant. 
relation to this matter; and let all your 
feelings, conversation, and conduct be regu- 
lated upon the most elevated principles of 
purity, refinement, and religion; but do 
not earry your delicacy and reserve to the 
extreme of srudery, which is an unlovely 
trait of character, and which adds nothing 
to the strength of virtue. Ped 
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Frust Lusson.— The necessary materials 
for commencing pencil drawing will be a 
sharp penknife; three black-lead pencils, 
mak HB, F, and B; and some drawing. 
paper, or cartridge paper, or a drawing- 
paper book, We advise our readers to use 
cartridge paper to begin with, and to have 
jt cut into sheets, which should be num- 
bered at the upper right-hand corner, and 
when finished deposited in a box or strong 
portfolio. 

To cut your pencil properly.—As you 
cannot draw until your pencils are cut, we 
must request you to cut them, not like 4 in 
Fig. 1, which is hacked ; but cut it to a 
point like a, Fig. 1. In cutting it pro- 
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Fig. 1. 
perly you must not remove too much of the 
wood, but only sufficient to expose a small 


part of the lead; if too much of the lead is - 


exposed it will break. 
osition during drawing.—It is of great 
importance that the student should sit to 
draw in a proper position. Do not have a 
low table, which obliges you to poke your 
nose almost upon the paper, and press your 
chest against the edge of the drawing desk ; 
but sit in an easy, upright position, with 
your feet straight before you, the left hand 
resting upon the edge of your paper 80 as 
to keep it steady; the copy dsfore you and 
nearly upright, and the sheet of paper upon 
which you are to draw slightly elevated. 
The eee position ta hold your pencil 
should be that the ends of the fingers are 
about an inch and a half from the point; 
and the pencil should not be held too tight, 
the elbow being kept: well in towards the 


side, buf net too stiff; by this means you 


will have perfect freedom of the hand, and 
complete command of the pencil. 

48 you are now prepared to commence 
your drawing, please seat yourself praperly 
pe ia go er ag an effort te ee 
straght horizontal lines like a, Fig, 2. 
aud observe that. they are to be parallel, 
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and at equal distances from one another. 
When you have succeeded in drawing & 
dozen of these lines the size of the copy, 

ou should then try to form some twice the 

rips and then goon increasing the length 

of them, until you are able to draw lines a 

per in length with a piece of chalk upon a 
lack board. 

To draw horwsontal straight lines.—First 
make a dot upon the paper where you are 
to commence, and another where the line is 
to terminate (as ¢, Fig. <i ; then draw a 
line between the two, from left to right, the 
same as between these two points. 


Continue to do this until you are able to 
draw the lines straight and horizontal ; 
then practise making perpendicular lines, 
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To draw perpendicular straight lines — 
Proceed the same way as it drawing hori- 
zontal lines; that is, by making dots or 
ea first, and commence with short lines, 
ike the upper one of 8, Fig. 2. Then 
inerease the length, until they double and 
quadruple the original ones. : 

hen you have succeeded in drawing 
either horizontal or perpendicular straight 
lines, repeat the exercises with the different 
pencils, so as to give greater breadth to 
some lines than to others; and sometimes 
draw the lines very close together, at other 
times very wide apart, and afterwards fill 
up the intervening spaces with lines. By 


his means you will aeauire a correct eye 
th Asan. «af D hoge Puil-rateag: 4 mB Bi eee ree) Se 
portion. 


| To draw oblique limes, you should place. 


. the dots upan the paper es usual, amd. pracr- 
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tise forming lines from right to left (as a? 
Fig. 2), and afterwards from left to right 
(as f, Fig. 2). en you have acquired 
sufficient command of your pencil to form 
the various lines correctly, quickly, and 
freely, join two of them together, as to 
appear like ¢, Fig. 2. : 

Draw the lines, whether they be oblique 
or slanting, perpendicular or upright, and 
horizontal, or in a line with the floor, in 
évery kind of manner, sometimes beginning 
at the right-hand side and sometimes at the 
left ; at onetime at the top of the line, at an- 
other at the bottom of it. Do this, practise 
often, strive to overcome all obstacles, and 
depend upon it you will accomplish wonders. 

Boon Lesson.—As you have learned 
to draw straight lines parallel to one an- 
other, it will be necessary to make you con- 
nect them in some way, so as to form the 
outline of an object. 

Draw two straight lincs parallel to one 
another like a, in Fig. 3; then connect 





Fig. 3. 


the ends of them by a small curved line, 
and from that draw a short perpendicular 
and a short horizontal line (as , in Fig. 3) ; 
repeat until the outline of a set af steps is 
complete. 

Draw a horizontal straight line, and from 
either yocaberant| of it draw two perpen- 
dicular straight lines as in c, Fig. 3. 

Draw two oblique lines, so that their 
lower extremities shall meet, as a, Fig. 4. 





3 th Fig. 4 
Then draw two parallel straight lines, eo 
that the beginning of the upper one shall 
‘be almost meng | over the end of the - 


lower one, and join 


e ends of these lines. 
‘} strokes and dots as 
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Draw a perpendicular straight line, and 
from the upper end of it an oblique line 
from right to left, then unite the end of the 
oblique line to another oblique line, as in 
c, Fig. 4. 

Draw a perpendicular line, and from the 
lower part of it draw a horizontal line from 
right to left, as d, in Fig. 5. 


. ee i 


it aS 


Fig. 5. 


Draw four horizontal lines, and then join 
their extremities by four perpendicular 
lines, asin a, Fig. 5. This will represent 
a block of wood (called a cude in geometry), 
having six faces, and eight corners or 
angles, like a die. 

Here is another geometrical figure which 
you are requested to copy. To do 80 cor- 
rectly, begin by making two dota, and then 
forming the upper line; then calculate that 
the distance of the second line is twice the 
depth of the fore part of the stone (which 
is represented in Fig. 6), and draw a very 





Fig. 6. 
faint short stroke to fix the distance. You 


must now fix the place to commence the 
second line, and you therefore place a dot 
at about the same depth as the fore part of 
the stone towards the right, and another dot 
at about one and a half of the depth from 
the right of the end of the upper line ;. then 
draw 2 line between the two dots, Join 
the ends of these two lines by oblique lines, 
as represented in the figure above, and pro-. 
ceeding in the same manner to place dots 
upon the paper for the other parts, draw 
the short spl amet lines and the 
oblique and horizontal lines. The figure is 
now hs ate in outline, and you muat 
therefore finish it by the addition of a few 
own in the figure, 
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To form the outline of the figure, use a F 
pencil, and a HB to fill in the other strokes. 

Here is another figure that you must 
practise frequently, because it will give you 
a fair knowledge of the combination of 
form and proportion, and will school your 
eyes to the perspective of solids. In this, 
ag in all cases, proceed by making dots 





before you commence drawing your lines ; 
and we merely repeat this again because we 
wish our pupils to understand most dis- 
tinctly that no line should be drawn until 


| 
a 
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Fig. 8. 
Cc 


d 


Fig. 9. 
the length of tt has been marked upon the 
paper by dots. When you have drawn the 


upper horizontal line of a, in Fig. 7, draw 
a perperdicular line from each end of it, and 
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let each of these lines be one and a half the 
length of the horizontal line; then unite 
the two lower ends of the perpendicular 
lines. Now draw a faint horizontal line 
along the base of a, and at about half the 
height of the oblong @ place a dot on the 
faint horizontal line, and another dot at 
rather more than a third of the length of 
the dot just placed upon the line from the 
left lower angle of the oblong. You must 
then place a dot at about half the length of 
the above distance above the horizontal 
line, and the same distance from the second 
dot as the width of the base @ From 
these several dots draw oblique lines as in 


a, 
NG 
A\Yf 


Fig, 10, 

b, Fig. 7, and join them by other lines as 
shown in the figure. You must now draw 
other short lines from tho oblique ones to 
the face of the oblong, and finish the figure 
by a few short strokes at the base, as shown 
in the figure. 

It is gut to represent the two sides of 
a pyramid. Draw two faint horizontal lines 
bc, and another one a, permendieues to 
them; then draw a line from c to}, com- 
mencing at the place where a cuts c; then 
draw another line from c to 4, one-third 
longer than the line on the right of a, com- 
mencirg at the point of junction between 


= 
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aeandc. Place a dot on the left of the per- 
pendicular a, at nearly the same distance 
from it as the space between the lines ) and 
ce, and twice the length of the oblique line 
on the right of its base, between the line ¢ 0. 
From this point or dot draw lines to meet 
those drawn before, and the figure will be 
complete. 

Draw 2 horizontal line, @ 0, and then 
draw a porpendicular line, ¢ d, across it, as 
in Fig. 9. 

You will have formed four right angles, 
aec,ceb, bed, dea; but wo are not 
going to study angles now; that is not our 
abject. We wish you to notice our remarks 
and practise the figure; then, when you can 
draw this well, you should draw the lines in 
different directions so near that ¢ may be 
brought nearer to 4, and d to a; by this 
means you will form various kinds of angles. 

Turrp Lesson.—You must now turn 
your attention to the drawing of curved 


lines. Unless you can draw a curved line | 


accurately in any direction, you can never 
hope to delineate the human figure or 
animals in a proper manner; for the out- 


lines of both the animal and vegetable’ 


kingdoms are made up of curved lines of 
every variety. It is needless to give a long 
list of examples; the student will easily 
observe them in the objects around him, 
from the horse to the cat or diminutive 
mouse; or from the gay butterfly that soars 
above him, to the caterpillar from which it 


has been transformed ; cr from the lofty oak 


to the humble acorn. 

Commence practising ‘he formation of 
curved lines by drawing « veral like a, Fig. 
10, and then, when you «re able to do 80 
accurately and easily, diaw parallel lines 
with greater curve, as 4, Fig. 10. When 
you can enlarge’ these copies upon a black 
board, with a picce of chalk, or reduce them 
with a pencil upon paper, then you may 
venture to draw a circle like c, Fig. 10. 

To draw a circle.—Commence by making 
a faint dot upon the paper to mark the 
centre; then place another dot on either 
side of it, and at equal distances, and con- 
tinue placing dots at equal distances all 
round the central one, until a circle of dots 
is formed; you must then join all-the dots 
with a steady and slow sweep of the hand 
beginning at the top of the circle, an 
drawing from left to right, and right round 

from the point at which you started. Prac- 
tise this several times, as it will give you 
precision, and enable you to observe the 
relative distance of the outer part of the 
eircle from the centre. Do not attempt to 
‘jae compasses to draw a circle. 
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When you have drawn a few dozen cir- 
cles by the aid of the dots, draw some with- 
out making any marks upon the paper or 
board; sometimes drawing from left to 
right, and at other times from right to left. 

_ Draw one circle within another, so that 
their margins shall be pour as in the 
portion of one shown in J, Fig. 10. 
~ Draw a semicircle (as if in Fig. 10), and 
then practise forming @ and e in the same 
figure, until you can join lines neatly, 
sometimes commencing from the lower part 
of the figures, and at other times from the 
upper part. 

_Divide circles into sections, so as to ex- 
hibit the half, a quarter, a third, or other 
divisions of a circle. 

Draw babes polygons, and triangles 
within circles, and then construct a circle 
within a square. 

Copy the following figure, and then pro- 





ceed to draw the three following outlines, 
which you will no doubt do correctly and 
readily, from the practice you have already 
had in the curved lines. Be careful, in 
copying a and ¢c, to make the left-hand lines 
darker than those to the right, while d has 
lines of each breadth. It is well to use the 
pencil marked’ HB for this purpose, the - 
different thicknesses of the line § —~ | 
produced by the degrees of pressure em- 
ployed. 
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WILD ANIMALS: 
THEIR HOMES, HAUNTS, AND HISTORIES. 
THE LION. 


Ir is in Africa, and especially in South 
Africa, that animal life appears to have 
reached its maximum, both as regards size 
and numbers. 


the testimony o 
same effect. 
phants being killed on one river alone in 
three years, and this for the sake of their 
tusks, what an idea does it give us of the 


amazing numbers of these huge mountains 
of flesh which must inhabit the almest im-. 


penetrable forests and wild wite mouzitain 
ranges of torrid Africa! Gordon Camm 


little of bagging his four or five bull-cle- 
phants in a day, not to speak of hippopotami 
and rhinoceri, buffaloes, giraffes, and such 
small make-weights. He sees the first- 
named of these huge creatures congregating 


in vast herds, sometimes a hundred er more_ 


together ; he rides in, and singles out his 
bull,{and sometimes with three or four lucky 
shots, but oftener with twenty or thirty, 
brings him down, after an obstinate fight of 
some hours, during which the hunter incurs 
great danger from the tusks, and trunk, and 
enormous limbs of the infuriated animal, 
which rushes with shrill trumpeting upon 
its assailant. This one dispatched, he 
follows in the wake of the retreating herd, 
selects another, disables it, perhaps, and 
leaves it to be finished by his after-riders or 
other attendants; while he, still eager for 
more ivory, again overtakes, again slays, 
and goes on until night and darkness put an 
end to his exciting sport, or his wearied 
limbs absolutely refuse to bear him an 

further. His best horses are worn out wit 

fatigue, or otherwise disabled—and he must 
rest ; andrest he does—amid the trumpeting 
and snorting, yelling and roaring, of the wild 
dwellers in 
reedy swamp. Sometimes a lion with shaggy 
mane, and fiery, flashing eyes, looks in upon 
him as he sits by the fire within his fence of 
wait-a-bit thorn, seeking for a meal of horse- 
flesh, or ox~flesh, of man-flesh, whichever 
comes handiest. The Hottentotsare fright- 
ened out of their senses at the approach of 
their dreaded enemy ‘Tao ,” but our hunter 
is calm and collected, while his staunch dogs, 


let loose, do battle with the intruder, which | 
presently, perchance, receives a shot that 


All travellers in that part of | 
the world agree in stating that the abundanee } 
of wild creatures, and especially those of the - 
larger kind, is peey astonishing ; and 

Dr, Livingston is to the. 
When we read of 900 ele- 





e desert, and forest, and the 


| makes him bound off, yelling and roaring, in 
pain and anger. 


! Sometimes it is ride for 
your life, with ‘the horn of an infuriated 
rhinoceros chore to ‘your horse’s flanks, 
rushing «and ‘crashing, Smid rocks and trees, 
and thorny ‘bushes, and dry water-courses, 
with aany a trip and stumble, and, it may 
be, a downfall altogether, amd a miraculous 
ea sideways, or other ways, from the 
‘porener, which plunges on, carrying 


bad 


7 rear of ee in his peer hide, 
or by-and-by tumbles prone, and yields u 

dhis horn. to the aa f : 
‘wangry natives. Sometimes it is watching 
fram 2 reedy covert the gambols of a school 
of hippopotami, taking their morning bath 
in ‘the waters of the Lampopo, or some other 
river with an eqnaily euphonious title. 
Bulle, and cows, 
\intent on taking their fill of enjoyment; 
ing, | plunging @ad wal 
that mighticst of modern hunters, thinks | 


hunter, and his flesh to the 


and calves are there, all 


lowing, splashing and 


snorting, now popping up their monstrous 


heads above the stream, now disappearing 
altogether beneath it, and again emerging 
like so many islands of dark grey mud just 
come to the surface. The.finest bull is se- 
lected, the ball crashes through the bony plate 


which protects the brain, and the agonized 


creature makes a whirlpool amid the waters, 
dives to the bottom, remains there awhile, 
rises again to receive another shot, dives 
again, but finally floats a dead carcass of 
immense size and repulsive aspect, to be 
hooked and bound with thongs of buftalo- 
hide, as it strands on the gravelly bank, and 
drawn up high and dry, to have its huge 
head severed from its body as a hunter’s 
trophy, and its flesh carried off as food to 
the Bushman’s hut, or the Bechuana village, 
or the kraal of some other of the scattered 
or wandering tribes. Should it be left till 
night, the lions and jackals, panthers or 
hysenas, will feast on it; or if it remains in 
or near the water, the scaly crocodile will 
leave his basking in the mud to come and 
enjoy the savoury food ; while in either case 
stooping from above, the broad-winged an 

keen-scented vultures will take their share 
of the feast. 

Sometimes it is away over the desert, with 
the speed of light, pursuing the solitary 
ostrich, or the troop of zebras or quaggas, 
graceful and beautiful in their every aspect 
and motion ; or the bounding antelopes, the 
pallahs, the khodoos, the hartebeests, the 
springboks, and the blauboks, the rough- 
maned guns spurning the sand with their 
cloven feet. Chasing the wild boar among 
the hills, the buffalo in the ‘reedy ‘viey, 
or marsh, the bush-buck on the river banks, 
or the little klip-springer, smallest and 
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nimblest of antelopes, amid the rocks; 
watching the tall and stately giraffe, as it 
bends down with its curled tongue the lithe 
‘boughs of the lofty trees, on whose tender 
shoots it loves te feed; or drawing the rock- 
snake from its hiding-place; sending the 
 clamorous wild dogs flying with a shout or a 
‘shot, and scaring the jackal and hyana from 
their repast on the carcass which has 
already afforded a meal to their king—-the 
| sas ip lion. 
ut we will now proceed to speak more 
particularly of the wild animals of South 
Africa, premising that our account must be 
of the briefest description, having to crowd 
‘into a single chapter a whole menagerie of 
‘beasts, a full account of the habits and 
characteristics of which would fill a goodly 


‘volume. And first for the lion, the majestic ,haustion of strength«that would prostrate . 


brute whose sovereignty no animal dares to 


ome of our boys no doubt remember 
Rawdinend Brailiorath’o rranhin desori tion 
“of “the lion’s ride’ on the back o the 
“giraffe, where he had sprung from his 


hiding-place in the reeds, when the stately 
creature came to drink, What a ride was 
that over a blood-besprinkled track! ‘With 
panting, heaving chest, glazed and filmy 
eyes, and every nerve quivering with terror 
and agony, the maddened steed flew on, 
his royal rider feasting as he went on this 
triumphal progress over his wide domain. 
No pause, no rest, while life and strength 
remained—on! on! with a wild and terrible. 
cry, like the shriek of despair, over the rocky 
ridge, over the sandy waste, miles and miles 
away from the green pastures and pleasan: 
woods, from kindred companionship, and the 
sound of running water. Flecked with foam, 
bedabbled with gore, is the smooth shining 
skin; there is fire in every vein, a burning 
and consuming thirst, a weariness and ex- 


every energy, were it not for the sharp 
stimulus of rending talons and fangs pierc- 
ing into the very vitals. Still for awhile he 
staggers on, with unsteady gait and relaxed 
1 ste and now a sharper pang shoots 
through his frame, and gives a momentary 
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PERSIAN LION, 


impulse to his mad career; but alas! as 
Pringle tells us in his spirited lines,— 
“*Tis vain! the thiraty sands are drinking 
His streaming blood—his strength is sinking ; 
The victor’s fangs are in his veins ; 
His fla:.ks are streaked with sanguine stains; 
His panting breath in foam and gore 
Ig bathed; he reels ; his race is o’er.”’ 

And now, leaving his bones to whiten in 
the desert, after they have been picked clean 
by the hyenas, jackals, and vultures, let us 
confine our attention for awhile to his de- 
stroyer. 

“‘Wouldst thou view the lion’s den ? 

Search afar from haunts of men— 

Where the reed-encircled rill 

Oozes from the rocky hill, 

By its verdure far descried 

*Mid the desert brown and wide,” 
says Pringle, who thus, in a few lines, gives 
us a graphic picture of a favourite retreat of 
the lion of South Africa, where he, perhaps, 
attains a larger size, aud a more perfect de- 
velopment of all hie brute powers and facul- 
ties, than elsewhere, In such a spot as this, 
in his rocky hiding-place, to which he must 
often resort to satisfy the thirst to which all 
carnivorous animals are more subjected than 


those which feed on the juicy herbage, lurks. 
the grim, and oftentimes gory desert-king.. 
Seldom, unless impelled by great hunger, 
does he stir abroad until the shades of night 
begin to close around; and there, where the 
gloom is rendered yet deeper by the shadow 
of the overhanging rocks, or the interception 
of the little light that is left by the tall 
grass or reeds, his fiery eyes may be seen 
gleaming like live coals, ready for his prey. 
Of the Lion, which is the Felis he of 
naturalists, several varieties, or breeds, are 
known, but their points of difference are 
scarcely marked enough to be called specific ; 
they were formerly much more widely dif- 
fused throughout the world than they are at 
present, Africa, some districts of Arabia, 
and Persia, to the country bordering on the 
Euphrates, and some parts of India, are now 
their only habitats; for the Puma— Feiss 
concolor, or Leo Americana, as some call it 
—is not properly a lion, but is more near 
allied to the Panther. Of the Awniatie 
breeds, the Bengal, and the Persian or 
Arabian lion, we need not here speak, nor 
of the maneless lion of Guzerat, recently 
discovered by Captain Smee, Af the African 
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sovereignty of the whole earth—may for a — 
time roam unmolested over those arid tracts 
which are unfit for cultivation, or lurk un- 
seen in (the depths of the pathless forests, 
yet it must eventually be driven out even 
from. these places of refuge, and become ex- 
tinct. In many parts of the world, where 
it was once plentiful, it is nowextremelyrare. 
It isin Africa, no doubt, that the lion will 
longest retain his place of dominion—this ig 
his more especialrealm. Here he finds the 
most inaccessible retreats—here is food most 
plentiful; antelopes of various species and 
other wild creatures roam the sandy plains, 
and haunt the rocky ravines and grev 
gloomy forests in countless numbers; and 
he has only to pick and choose of the best 
and tenderest. He is something of an epi- 
cure in his feeding when not much pressed 
by hunger, and will take only certain parts 
of the animal he has slain; he generally 
takes his meals early in the morning or late 
in the evening. and slumbers during the- 
heat of the day: then is the best time for 
attacking him, for he is dull and heavy, not 
easily aroused. The wild Bushmen, who 
flee from him af other times, take this op- 
portunity of approaching his lair, and 
shooting him with poisoned arrows, which, 
though they may fail to arouse him at the 
time the wound is inflicted, generally prove 
fatal in the end. Happily the lion is not a 
very prolific breeder, nor does it quickly at- 
tain maturity, five years being the period 
which elapscs before it reaches its full 
strength and stature. What that strength 
is, we may judge from the fact that one of 
these animals has been known to convey a 
horse about a mile from the spot where he 
killed it; and that another, which had 
seized a two-year-old heifer, was followed for 
five hours by horsemen, who observed that, 
through the whole progress of the chase, the 
lion carried its burden without much ap- 
parent difficulty, only letting it once or twice 
touch the ground. What, then, must a man 
be in the Jaws of such a creature. Let the 
crushed bones and mangled form of poor 
Hendrick, Cumming’s waggon-driver, an- 
swer the question. He was seized bya fierce 
man-eater while lying by the fire in the 
camp, surrounded by a strong edge of wait- 
a-bitthorn, and safely guarded, ashethought, 
by the dogsand muskets of himself and com- 
panions, as well as by the glare of the 
urning brands—seized and carried off, as a 
mouse might be by a cat, and devoured 
Withia forty yards of the spot, while his 
master and terrified comrades sat listening 
to the growling of the horrid brute, without 
being able to attempthistescue, = - 


lions there are three kinds—the Barbary, 
distinguished by having a deep yellowish- 
brown fur, and full flowing mane; the 
Senegal, which is more of a yellow tint, 
with a smaller mane, which is nearly want- 
ing on the breast.and between the fore legs ; 
and the Cape, which presents two varicties, 
one yellowish, and the other brown, the 
mane. deepening into black. This black- 
manced lion .is called by the Dutch settlers 
Schwart foro-life, and is the most dreaded 
for ite strength and ferocity. The yellow 
variety they call Chicl fore-life. Kaffirs, 
Bechuanas, and other South African tribes, 
have a great horror of “ Tao,” as they term 
him. Being without adequate means of 
defence, they are often victims to his mur- 
derous attacks. Having once tasted human _ 
flesh, he is said to prefer that to any other: 
kind of food, and hence the proximity to the 
kraal of a ‘‘man-cater”’ fills the whole com- 
munity with consternation, As a general 
rule, the lion will rather avoid coming in 
contact wilh iuan, beneath whose fixed 
glance it hes been known to quail, and at 
the sound of whose voice it has often fled. 
Time out of mind it has been considered an 
emblem of strength and bravery. Strong it 
undoubtedly is, and when pressed by hunger, 
or infuriated by pain, or the baiting of dogs, 
or the attack of the hunter, it will, like any 
other wild creature, conscious of possessing 
the means of offence, disregard (every danger, 
and fight desperately to the last. But, for 
all that, we should not consider boldness 
and bravery as characteristic traits of the 
lion. It is well placed by naturalists at the 
head of the family Feline, being «a true cat 
in ite nature and habits; a skulking, 
stealthy brute, with padded feet that en- 
able it to move noiselessly ; its favourite 
attitude is crouching, ready for the spring, 
and it rarely meets its prey even. 
face to face, unless obliged to do so. : 
Cumming, as well as Gerard, frequently : 
went elose up to lions, and having the nerve 
to fave them boldly, commonly did s0 with 
impunity. Ifthe creature had a way open 
for escape, it would usually avail itself 
thereof—that is, before it received its. 
first wound; after that, how to destroy 
ite-enemy would be its great olject ahd ae- 
wire, With a port and presence calculated 
to mrerawe the fiercest of its fellow-roamers | 
ef the wilderness, and to.shake the stoutest ; 


— -mighty, and majestic, and terrible 
as it unt tedly is—we pot eee that it is: 
eften metand bearded by puny man! Its! 
powers and aldhough this King of the dewcrt 
tangy, fora time, dispute man’s claim to the 
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OUR CHESS INSTRUCTOR. 
CONDUCTED BY HERE LUWENTHAL. 


In re-commencing a Chess Department in 
the Famriy Fxrienp, it will, perhaps, be as 
well if we state the course which. we pro- 
pose to follow. e | 

First, we propose to give, in each number, 
two Diagrams, one illustrating a Chess 
Problem, the other a Chess Study. 

With regard to this department we are 
happy to state, that our connection with 
almost every problem composer of note 
throughout Europe, America, and the Colo- 
nics, will enable us from time to time to 
lay before our readers some of the best 
specimens of Chess Problems that can be 
obtained. 

In the selection of the Chess Studics, we 
shall at all times be careful to submit to 
onr readers only such as are distinguished 
by elegance, ingenuity, and instructivencss, 

Second, to give a Review of the Chess 


Doings of the past Month, and to record, as’ 


fully as possible within our limits, whatever 
is worthy of note in conne:tion with the 
literature and practice of the game. Our 
extonsive acquaintance among Chess Players 
and Chess Societies will enable us to furnish 
intelligence from all quarters of the globe. 
Our chicf obicct in this branch will be to 
forward the objects of English Chess, and 
in this view we shall always be most happy 
to receive from our friends and correspon- 
dents such information as will conduce to 
that end. 

Third, to give Games. In these we shall 
endeavour to sclect gaines which have been 
contested by the most eminent players of 
Great Britain, America, and the Continent. 
We have already a large stock of games on 
hand, but we shall at all times be happy to 
receive new ones of merit. In order to 
render these games not only interesting but 
instructive, we shall occasionally furnish 
notes on the moves, which will be of an 
analytical and critical character, which, it is 
hoped, will enable the reader to examine 
the games in all their possible aspects. 
Fourth, to Answer Correspondenis. We 
shall be happy to give replies to any ques- 
tions relating to Chess, and to furnish any 
information within our power as regards 
the theory and practive of the game. All 


letters sent to us will receive our best and | 


earliest attention. 


Fifth, to give ee ee on Works on Chess, | 


Magazines, &c. works of this nature 
intended for ‘notice should be addressed to 


the Chess Editor. “Our eriticiem shall at all | 4 


times be candid and impartial, and we shall 








have regard to nothing but the merit of the 
work before us. Having pointed out the 
plan which we purpose to follow, we now . 
conclude these preliminary observations with 


a few general remarks on Chessas a science, 


and the place it holds among intellectual 
amusements. 

Amusements, it is well known, exercise a 
great influence, either for good or evil, upon 
the morals of a people. It being univer- 
sally allowed that the game of Chess is in 
the highest degree an exercise tending to 
refine and improve the mind, and. at the 
same time to strengthen the reasoning 
powers, it follows that the general diffusion 
of a knowledge of the game, and the spread 
of its practice, must have a healthy and 
bencticial effect. We are happy to say that 
the knowledge of Chess is growing araong 
the English people. Long the amusement, 
alinost exclusively, of the wealthy and the 
studious, the game is finding its way into 
the ranks of the middle classes, and the 
dense nuasses of the workers. The evi- 
dences that this is true are abundant. Chess 
Clubs are multiplying greatly. Mechanics’ 
Jnstitutions have their Chess Classes ; hun- 
dreds of Coffec-henses display in their 
windows the words, ‘Chess and Draughts;’’ 
and the number of newspapers is icine: 
in which diagrams of the chequered boar 
head a column of Chess matter. 

We have much pleasure in laying before 
our readers the fone problem, which» 
will be found to be characterized by origi- 
nality of no ordinary kind. It is the com- 
position of Mr. IF. Hrarny, the distin- 
guished English Problem Champion. 
Pronuem No. 1.—By Mr. I. Heaney. 
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Ware to move, and mate in four moves. 
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Cuxss Srupy.—No. 1. 


Dedicated, by Mr. Lawekwruat, to the Rt. Hon. | Joast 


Lord Lyrrsiton, President of the British Chess 
Association. 
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WHIT® to move and win, 
KouiscH AND PAULSEN. 


The games which we give here are two of 
those which were played between the cele- 
brated players named above. 


GAME I. 

White—Mr. Kolisch, Black-—Mr. Paulsen, 

1. P. to K. 4. 1. P. to K 4. 

2. Kt. to K. B. 3. 2. Kt. to Q. B. 8. 

3. B. to B. 4. 3. B. to B. 4. 

4. Castles. 4. Kt. to K. B. 3. 

5. P. to Q. 3. 5. P. to Q. 3. 

6. P. to B. 3. 6. Castles. (a) 

7. Q. B. to Kt. 5. 7. P. to K. R. 3. 

8. B. to R. 4. 8. B. to K. 8. 

9. Q. Kt. to Q. 2. 9, Q. to K. 2. 
10. K. to R. a4. 10. B, takes B. 
11, Kt. tak ‘ 11. Q. to K. 3. 
12. Kt. to K. 3. 12. B. takes Kt. (4) 
18. P. takes B. 18. Kt. to Q. 2. (c) 
14, Kt. to Q. 2. 14. P. to K. B. 4. (d) 
16. P. takes P. 15. R. takes P. (e) 
16. R. takes R. 16. Q. takes R. 
ede Sage hee K, to R. 2. 
18. Q, takes Kt. P. 18. R. to K. B. sq, 
19, Q. takes Kt. 19, Q. takes P, 
20. Q. to K. 4, (ch.) 

and wins. 


HOTES. 


fe Kt. to K. 2 is here the preferable defence. 

) It appears to us that Kt, to K. 2 would have 
2a much better move, | 

- fe) Most players would have 
the Kt. to Kt. 5, instead of moving him to Q. 2. 


d) A strange oversight for so carefal a playor 
me ‘anfortanate move costs Black a pawn at 


(e) Black might have escaped with the loss of a 

Sede only, by moving the Queen to K. B, 2. By 
he mode of play adopted, Black sacrifices a picov, 

and of course the game.: 2 

A move which seems do have been entirely 


overlooked by Mr. Paulsen. 


Game IT, s 
White—Mr. Koliach, Black—Mr. Paulsen. 


1. P. to K. 4. 1. P. to K. 4. 


2. Kt. to K. B. 3. 2. Kt. to Q. B. 3. 

3. B. to B. 4. 3. B. to B. 4. 

4. Castles. — 4, Kt. to KX. B. 3. 

5. P. to Q. 3. «GP. to Q. 3. 

6. Q. B. to Kt. 6. 6. Kt. to K. 2. (a) 

7. P. to Q. 4. 7. P. takes P 

8. B. takes Kt. 8. P. takes B 

9. Kt. takes P. 9. Castles. 
10. Q. Kt. to B.S. 10. P. to B. 4. (6) - 
11. K. to R. a9. 1L. P. to B. 5. (c) 
12, K. Kt. to kK. 2. 12. Kt. to Kt. 3. 
13. Q. to Q. 2. 13. B. to K. 3, (@) 
14. B.toQ.3. (ce) 14.Q. to B. 3. (f) 
15. K. Kt. to Kt. sq. 15. K. to R. 5q. 
16.Q. R. to K. sq. 16. K.R.to K.Kt. sy. 
17. K. Kt. toB. 3. 17. Kt. to K, 4. 


18. Kt, takes Kt.(g) 18. P. takes Kt. 

19. Kt. to Q. 5. 19. B. takes Kt. 

20. P. takes B. 20. R. to Kt. 4. 

21, Q. to K. 2. 21.Q. BR. toK. Kt. sq. 
22. P. to K. Kt. 3. 22. Q. to K. R. 3. 
23. K. R. to Kt. sq. (#)23. R. to R. 4, 

24. R. to Kt. 2. 24. B. to Q. 3. 

25. Q. R. to K. Kt. sq.25. P. takes P. 

26. P. takes P. 26. P. to K. B. +. 
27. P. toQ. B. 4. 27. P. to K. 5d. 

28. B. to Kt. sq. 28. R. to Kt. 2, 

29. P.toQ. R 3. 23. P. to R. 4. 

30. B. to B. 2. 30. P. to Kt. 3. 
31. B. to R. 4. 31. K. R. to Kt. 4, | 
32. Q. to K. sq. 82. Q. to R. 6. 

33. Q. to B, 3. 33. P. to B. 5. 

34. P. takes P. 34, R. takes lh. 


And Wuirs resigns. 


NOTES, 

(a) Undoubtedly the best move at. this juncture. 
It not only checks the vigour of White’s attack, 
bat affords Black the means of developing his 
game. . " 

(6) A very good move, which gives the advau- 
tage to Black. ee 

is With an excellent game. a 

d) Every move made by Mr. Pavuiszw is the 
result of profound combination. 

(e) The best move. B. taking B. instead, would 
not have uayeuren matters, . 

(/) The admirable disposition of Black’s forces 
renders victory a certainty. | 

(9) The worst move that White could have 
adopted : it creates a formidable array of pawiis, 


preferred playing | rendering Black's position almost impregnable. 


{h) The only move to avert immediate danger. 


My 
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THE TURKHY, 


ABOUT TURKEYS. 


THE turkey was not known in Xurope be- 
fore the discovery of America, and it has 
been supposed that this useful and rather 
singular bird was introduced into Spain by 
the Spaniards, or brought to England by 
Cabot, some time during the reign of Henry 
VIII., or about three hundred years ago. 
The first turkey ever eaten in France was at 
the wedding-banquet of Charles IX. in 1570; 
and we find mention made of the strange 
reature by Old Tusser, in his Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry, which was pub- 
lished in 1573. From that time it has 
gradually. grown into favour, and is not un- 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of 
nae and merrymakings in the olden 
ime. 

There are three varieties of the turkey in 
England—the Norfolk, or black, which is 
the largest in size, varying from 181bs. to 
30lbs., and in some rare instinces weighing 
half a hundredweight, and also the best 
flavoured and the most easy to rear. It is 
bred: in great numbers in Norfolk, chiefly 


for the London market, and is said to be" 
superior to those of other localities, owing to 
the dry soil of ita native county. 

The next variety is the white, which is 
not so easily reared as the black; and last, 
the copper-coloured, still more difficult to 
bring up; these two sorts are, therefore, 
much less numerous than the black. In 
France the white is much more frequently 
met with than in this country. 

With regard to choice, the best way is to 
select those which are most  eteaae to the 
eye, it being a rule that the handsomest are 
the healthiest. A writer in the Journal of the 
Agricultural Society states that the cock is in 
his prime at three years old, and the hen at 
two years. Inchoosing those for breeding, 
however, it is desirable to bestow a little 
watchfulness, and to pick out such as are of 
steady habits; for turkeys retain much of 
their wild disposition even in their domestic 
state, and, like schoolboys, are very apt to 
be careless and mischievous. The trouble- 
some ones should be got rid of, so that those 
which are patien. sitters and attentive nurses 


may be kept unmolested. A turkey-cock 
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with a well-established reputation is a really 
valuable animal. One cock is sufficient for 
fifteen hens. 

The two sexes pair in February, March, 
or April. Before this takes place there is 
always something in the manner of the hen 
which gives her keeper to understand that 
breeding-time has come-—she struts about 
pompously, and with a good deal of noisy 
cackling, and if not c.osely watched she will 
steal away, and lay her eggs in some con-~ 
cealed place. When the laying once begins, 
‘some hens lay an eae every day, and some 
every second or third day, until the number 
is complete, generally from twelve to twenty. 
As fast asthe eggs make their appearance, 
the date of their laying should be marked 
on them with a pencil; they are then to be 

ut away in a box, and well covered with 

ran or wool, so that their heat may be kept 
in as much as possible. There are several 
reasons why the eges should be thus re- 
moved: one is because the turkey-cock is 
always trying to destroy them—so much so, 
that, when wild in their native woods, the 
hens resort to various schemes to prevent 
his knowing the situation of the nest; an- 
other is, to tei them out of the way of rats 


and weasels, which creatures are very fond | 


of sucking turkeys’ eggs when they can get 
at them. The safest plan is to keep the 
hens shut up inthe turkey-house, where the 
nests can be properly looked after. 

Before commencing the work of hatching. 
the hens must be watched to ascertain if 
they really mean to sit, as some will at times 
take to the nest for a day or two, and then 
give up. But if one is found to sit steadily 
for thrée days, the eggs may then be put into 
the nest—fifteen or sixteen is a good num- 
ber; if there are more, she is scarcely able 
to cover them all. As much as possible the 
eggs should be all of the same age, It is 
sometimes recommended to sit two hens at 
once, in order that, when hatched, the two 
broods may be reared by one hen, while the 
other will soon be ready to sit awain. Great 
care should be taken to prevent other hens 
from laying in the same nest; and also to 
see that those which are sitting bo made to 
leave the pest at times, or else they will 
neglect to take food and become weak and 

oor, But as the turkey isa very forgetful 

ird, it will also be necessary to see that she 
goes back again to the neat, otherwise she 
might neglect it altogether. Twenty minutes 
is the mest that she should be permitted to 
be off the nest at one time. Another reason 
why the eggs should be thus now and then 
uncovered is, that they require air; the 


little diminished the air inside shrinks, and 
fresh air is forced in from the outside, to 
maintain the life of the embryo chick within. 
Hence the necessity for having poultry- 
houses always well ventilated; for as all 
eggs arc affected inthe same way, all should 
be in-a pure atmospherc. The time of 
hxtching turkeys’ eggs varies according to 
heat and cold, being shortcst when the 
weather is warm; commonly from twenty- 
seven to thirty-one days. 

Some people think it necessary to help the 
young from the egg-shell, but asa rule it is 

set to let nature take its course in this as in 
many other matters. Mr. Cantelo, who 
has hatched thousands of chickens in a few 
months, says: ‘Never attempt to free a 
chicken from the shell, unless the cause of 
its detention is very evidently an accidental 
circumstance, which you muy know by its 
loud cries, sometimes caused by the feathers 
sticking to theshells ; hut when the chicken 
is nearly disengaged, or making very violent. 
efforts, there is no danger in pulling open 
the shell, though the least abrasure of the 
veins covering the inside ofthe shell, before 
the blood is taken up by the chicken, is al- 
ways detrimental, and generally fatal. In 
case, however, of the chicken pulling to- 
wards the small end, instead of the butt 
(which sometimes happens), as soon as it. 
begins to cut round the shell, a piece may 
be removed in order to give a little more 
room for the exit.” 

The same remarks apply to turkeys; but 
if people will persist in stripping off the 
shell, and if the hen seems inclined to tram- 
ple on the young ones, they must then be 
removed and kept warm in soft cotton wool. 
It is a good plan to put two or three common 
fowls’ eggs under the turkey about eight 
days after she begins to sit, because young 
| turkeys are stupid, and searcely know at 

first how to take their food; but young 
chickens learn to peck almost immediately, 
and so act as teachers to their bigger but 
backward companions, the tuckeys. At first, 
the turkey chicks should not be forced to 
swallow food: new-born infants require no 
food for the first two days, neither do newly- 
| hatched turkeys, and the same may be said. 
of poultry in general. ‘The most that should 
be done is to dip a finger in water or milk, 
and let a drop fallon the turkeys’ beaks. 
After that, Mr. Trotter, the writer above 
referred to, says: ‘* The food we have found 
to answer best consists of equal portions of 
oatmeal and the crumbs of white bread, 
mixed with a little boiling water, a light- 
boiled egg, and a considerable quantity of- 


i 
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shells are porous, and when the heat ie a ‘the leaves of the dandelion chopped small. 
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This mixture should be given very frequently 
in small quantities on aclean floor, The 
reason why we have recommended the lea es 
of the dandelion before parsley, nettles, &c., 
is conclusive, as a person In my service 
had observed that turkeys, when rumning 
about, always devoured greedily the leaves 
of dandelion, and aceordingly they were 
mixed with the food of the turkey chicks, 
and with such suecess that during five years 
not one was lost; and, moreover, when sold, 
they were not only equal, but superior to all 
others in the market, The person who had 
charge of them never allowed them to be 
exposed to a single drop of rain, if it were 
possible to prevent it, until she was pretty 
certain they were old enough to bear it. 
About twice a week she gave them butter- 
milk to drink (always in very shallow 
vessels) ; at other times she gave them water 
or curds, than which nothing can be better. 
They should be made fresh every day. She 
gradually discontinued the use of oatmeal 
and the erumbs, by substituting for them, 
at first, a small quantity of barleymeal, and 
incrcasing it until the chicks were eight or 
nine weeks old, at which age the oatmeal 
was left off. A boiled potato, moderately 
warm, should oceasionally be given. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly the greatest obstacle to the 
profitable rearing of turkeys in our climate 
isdamp. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance to have the house in which they are 
kept thoroughly dry—never allow thom to 
go out when it rains, or when there is any 
dew: these rules must be strictly enforecd 
until the chicks are nine or ten weeks old, 
at which age their backs will be found suffi- 
ciently well covered with feathers to with- 
stund a shower of rain; still, at this aze, 
they should not be too much exposed. In- 
tense sunshine should all this time be 
guarded against. 

‘¢ Some turkey-cocks trample the chicks 
to death, while others are proud of their 
young offspring. It is therefore necessary to 
watch the movements of the cock when first 
introduced to his family, and should a want 
of paternal affection be displayed, he must be 
punished, as he justly deserves, with con- 
finement or banishment. Should, however, 
the turkey-cock not be ill-disposed, then 
the nests may be made in the turkeyrhouse, 
while he is allowed to roost in it as usual ; 
but should his character not be of the best 
sort, then he must be cither excluded from 
the house, or the nests must be made in some 
other situatian,”’ 

The turkey is hardy enough when old, 
but very tender when young; it is there- 
fore of the utmost importance to have the 


‘the hens may be permitted 


if it be not so 
to lay in the 
fowl-housee, or some other suitable place. 

“‘ When about two months old, the young 
are termed turkey-poults. At that time the 
membranes on the neck and head shoot out, 
and become of a ficsh-red colour; thia is 
called shooting the red, and it is a critical 
change in the turkev’s life, more 30 even 
than moulting. They then require parti- 
cular care, and to have the best od After 
that they may go about into whatever place 
their mothers are allowed. If there are 
any woods near, where they are safe, or can 
be looked after, they are fond of frequenting 
them, and picking up fallen acorns, beech- 
mast, or wild fruits of any kind, as well as 
insects, or corn in gleaning time.” 

When six months old the poults are fre- 
quently fattened for market. As a rule, 
turkeys should be fed so as to be always 
ready for the spit; and although they eat 
twice as much as fowls, it is most economical 
to have a liberal.system of feeding. There 
is always a certain sale for turkeys, but it is 
said that the profit on them is smaller than 
on fowls. 

Tt has been suggested that some of the 
royal forests of this country woul be good 
places for turkeys to run at large; they 
multiply rapidly, and would soon relapse 
into their wild habits, and form an aceept- 
able addition tu our game. 

Wild turkeys are still numerous in the 
forests of America, though by no means to 
the sane extent as formerly; in several of 
the northern and eastern States they are 
now never seen, Audubon relates that in 
Wentueky he hus known them to be sold, of 
12 Ibs. weight, for threcpence each. The 
average weight is from ths. to 20 Tbe, 5 
oceasionally, however, some are met with 
weighing from 30]bs. to 40lbs. They are 
caught ina trap built in the form ofa large 
wooden cuge, to which an entrance is gained 
by a trench strewn with corn. The turkeys 
pass along the trench, devouring as they go, 
and when once in the trap never attempt 
to make their way out again hy the same 
passage, but remain till the hunter comes 
to seize them. As many as eighteen have 
thus been taken at once. Great numbers 
are shot and captured every winter, and 
sent away in a frozen state to distant 
markets. : 

They have many enemies in the weods 
besides man; the wolf, the wild cat, and 
the owl attack them at every opportunity, 
or devour their eggs, owing to whieh the 
hens, while hatching, exercise great cun- 
ning in contriving their nest. 


turkey-house perfectly dry ; 
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A VILLA GARDEN. 


‘BY GEORGE M. F, GLENNY, JUN. 

THERE are few occupations that at once 
command such ready popularity, and insure 
to their possessors so much delight and re- 
nown, asa taste for gardening; and yet there 
is scaroely any art in which the attainment 
of excellence isso rare. Indifference, how- 
ever, with regard to this matter is, we 
regret to observe, too universal, Be it our 
aim, then, to popularise this delightful 
occupation, for which purpose we shall 
devote our firat paper to Lanpscare Gar- 
DENING, by giving a brief outline of the 
way .in which a piece of ground, eighty 
yards long by fifty-six broad, may be laid 
out to the best advantage, both for profit 
and beauty. 

We propose to plan it out in something 
after the folldwing style, namely :—A, the 
house; 3B, the greenhouse; C, clump of 
ornamental shrubs and American plants ; 
D, evergreens to face the house; EK, manure 
and compost yard; I, frame-yard; G, 
tlower-beds ; H, shrubs and Aimerican plants, 
or evergreens; I, clumps of stundard and 
other roses ; J, geraniums, calceolarias, and 
other bedding plants; K, lawn ; L, carriage 
sweep, twelve feet wide; M, paths, six feet 
wide ; N, summer-house, with rockwork ; O, 
kitehen-garden ; P, peach wall; Q, wall for 
pears, plums, cherries, &c.; R, fountain; 8, 
paths to kitchen-garden, also six feet wide ; 
T, atable and coach-house; U, stable-yard. 
V, paths, three feet wide. 

The above, though not strictly speaking a 
garden of moderate pretensions, is about 
the average size of such as is attached to 
what is termed a villa residence. We do 
mot mean to say that all such dwellings are 

ossessed of ground to this extent, but by 
far the greater number can claim the pri- 
vilege of equality in this respect; and as it 
ia generally admitted that there is frequently 
greater. difficulty in making extensive 
grounds look grand and effective without 
marring their snug and homely appearance, 
than-in causing, by judicious management, 
a limited plot to secm extensive, it neces- 
sarily zon altos much ingenuity and «ood 
taste on the part of the designer to set off 
every nook and corner to the best advantage, 
which, after all, is the chief key or secret 

It has been very justly remarked by one 
who was no mean autherity in these 
matters, that the kitchen-garden is a neces- 
sary evil, and for this reason it should 
always, where practicable, be placed in 
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such a Pome as not to be visible from 
ling ;. that isto.eay, ifnear te.the 

house, artificial means should be brougne 
into force to do away with the so-called 
unsightly appearance of the same ; such, for 
instanee, as a nice assortment of evergreens 
would provide, if properly planted so as 
to hide, as it were, the fia to it. 
Although we must confess there is little, 
if any, beauty attached to this quarter of 
the garden, inasmuch as there are no 
flowers save cauliflowers, still, for sour 
own part, we consider that if it is not 
strictly speaking beautiful to the eye, it 
has at least the advantage of usefulness; 
and if it does not exactly suit the taste in 
one respect, it provides the means of grati-. 
fying the taste in another, : 
As in a usual way by far the greater pro-. 
portion of land on tolerably large estates. 
is devoted to lawn, borders, and flower-, 
beds, which leaves but a fourth or third 
at the most for the cultivation of culinary. 
roots, we would strongly impress upon the. 
minds of our readers the necessity for 
making ample provision for the more exten- 
sive growth of this tribe of plants, which are 
of as much importance in their way, and 
even more so where there is a family, than 
flowers; consequently we would on no ace 
count have them depreciated, but, on the 
contrary, we would try to make the kitchen- 
garden vie with the pleasure-grounds as 
far as possible; and with this motive we 
have been at considerable pains to give this 
department a neat en without de- 
tracting from its utility, a plan which we 
trust will give satisfaction to those about to 
second our endeavours and duly appreciate 
our notions in this respect. : 
It is said that groups of trees, or even 
buildings, are an advantage when situated 
near to a garden, for more reasons than one; 
and we cannot help falling into the same 
way of thinking, when we consider that 
where they are pines to the north, they do a 
very great deal towards turning aside cold 
winds, and likewise concentrating the heat 
of the sun—two benefits which fail not to 
produce good results where early crops are. 
required. - 
Houses, however, have an advantage over 
trees, for this reason—that they provide 
shelter without lessening the nourishing 
properties of the soil, a fact which en- 
courages us to give the preference to the 
former mode of secuvity;, but as it is not 
within the means of every one to select for 
himself in this respect, all we can say is, 
that. where practicable, we should advise, 
where a choice can be made, houses as a 
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means of protection before trees, or, indeed, 
anything else that takes away that from the 
land which is se necessary to the well-being 
of the various crops. 

In our plan it will be observed that the 
entire frontage north of the house is laid 
down with grass, while that to the south is 
devoted principally to the various buildings 
and kitchen-garden necessary to the esta- 
-blishment; and east of the villa will be 
noticed the greenhouse, sufficiently pro- 
teeted by trees and shrubs, which, as you 
will see, surround or border the whole of 
the grounds. | | 

Ere we close our remarks it will be ne- 
cassary to say a few words on the subject of 
draining, an operation which is absolutely 
necessary, provided it hus not already been 
done ; for unless you attend to this, you will 
discover to your future cost that your labour 
has been entirely thrown away. Should 
you, upon a minute examination, discover 
draining to be necessary, your first step 
should te to ascertain where the water can 
be most cenveniently and effectually carried 
to; and as soon as you have satisfied your- 
self in this respect, have a trench opened 
along the entire width of the ground, which 
trench should terminate at a well, sunk for 
the purpose of receiving the water that shall 
drain from the land. Into this trench 
smaller ones should be led in various direc- 
tions, from the upper to the lower portion 
of the ground, which will have the desired 
effect of getting rid of, or rather collecting, 
all the superfluous moisture together, which 
the well will receive. The drains may then 
be tiled, or, if these are not at hand, a very 
good substitute will be found by filling them 
up with stoncs or brushwood, or, in fact, 
anything else that will keep the soil suf- 
ficicntly open, so us to prevent any obstruc- 
tion to the water which may from time to 
time collect. These trenches may then be 
covered up, after which yoy may proceed 
with ‘your work without fear of annoyance 
in future from excess of wet. 

MEMORANDA FOR JANUARY. 

CaRrwartons,-—Take great care to protect these 
in pots from excessive rains, hard fro-t, and snow ; 
for like the auricula, notwithstanding they are 
hardy and capable of standing tle winter in the 
open air, it 1s advisable to defend the choicer 
sorts in bad weather, to preserve them in good 
strength for blooming to perlection at the proper 
season. 

These pots should be plunged in a raised bod 
ofdry compost at the commencement of winter, 
and the bed arched over with pliant rods or hoops 
at that time: this precaution will be of great 
advantage to the plants, provided you are careful 
to draw mats over the arches when the weather 


iggevere. . .- 


But if the pots were to be placed in the ordinary 
garden frame, it would be still better; that is to 
say, if you take care to put the glasses over them 
in rigorous weather. But when it is mild, and 
not immoderately wet, there is no need for 
covering them ;. in fact, it is much better then to 
let the plants have the full benctit of the fresh 
air both day and night. 

Hyactnrgs, Tunies, RanouncuLvusrs, AXE- 
MONES, &c.~In severe trosty weather it would be 
of beneficial advantage if the beds wherein they 
are deposited. were covered over, either with an 
awning of mats, or, in default thereof, with straw 
or dry long litter of any description, bearing in 
mind that so scon asthe bad weather has dis- 
appeared, it shonld be removed. 

When any of the above-mentioned plants begin 
to make their appearance above ground, it would 
be of much service to have the beds arched over 
low with hoops, so that when the weather is un- 
favourable a mat or two might be drawn over 
the arches, and fastencd down so that the wind 
could not blow them off. 

While speaking of hyacinths it will not be out 
of place to say a few words on its caltivation in 
glasses; but as all the varieties are more or less 
suitable for this purpose, it is advisable to choose 
a& greater proportion of single varicties, as the 
chance or certainty of suecess is much larger than 
with the double sorts. Mr. Brigden, seedeman 
of King William Street, has very kindly furnished 
us with the following list, which he particularly 
recommends for amateurs, namely :— 

Red and yvose—Amic du Cwur, Jenny Lind, 
Wellington. 

Blue — Abd-e)-Kader, Charles Dickens, Wil- 
liam I. 

Whife—-Grand Vainqueur, Grand Vidette, 
Queen Victoria. 

Fellow— Prince d’Orange, Victor Hugo, Ca- 
therina. 

With these twelve, and strict attention to the 
following directions, you cannot fail, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to prove successful :— 

Place the bulb on the top of the glass, and fill 
up with clean soft water till it barely touches the 
base of the bulb ; then stand them in a dark, cool, 
dry cupboard, or wine cellar, for a time, that the 
roots may have grown freely before the bloom- 
buds are formed. Whilst in the dark they should 
be occasionally examined, when carefully remove 
any part that may be decaying, without injuring 
the young roots. If the water should become 
foul, change it, but not otherwise. When the 
leaves have made a little crowth, they should be 
placed in the full light of the window furthest 
from the fire. Never permit them to be placed 
on the mantel-piece, as they cannot ba grown 
successfully in such a position: a cool place, in- 
accessible to frost, is best for tiem. In mild 
weather let them have plenty of air, as light and 
air, with a tolerably equable temperature, are 
essentials to success. 

Letters addressed to the Editor, (for the 
Gardener,) 122, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
will meet with immediate attention, and 
where the subject requiresit, an answer will 
be sent by post, provided a stamped envelope 
is inclosed for the purpose, : 
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A THOUGHT OF THE OLD AND’ 
NEW YEARS. 


Tax coming Year! How many visions float 
Across the soul, as to our ear is borne 
That one brief sentence—chiming in the bells, 
Wafted by breezes, echoed by our hearts ! 
Nearer it comes, as the dark shadows close 
Around its predecessor. Scarce we note 
Our old friend’s loss, so full of joy are we 
To greet a new companion—one less true, 
Perchance, than thut we part. from. 

Such is life! 
How soon are we forgetful of the hours 
Made bright by many blessings in our path, 
And turn with longing eyes to that unknown, 
Unfathom’d Future, which muy prove to us 
No bed of roses—rather one ot thorns / 


{ 
To some, the page of life will newly spread 
Its pure white surface, spotless, and unmarr’d, 

A living present, but without a past. 
ey bae the hand of Death will gently close 

The book of Fate to others, and their names 
Become as tho’ they were not, save in hearts | 
Where mem’ry hallows and enshrines the dead ! 
@ur life’s s, ladder, placed upon the earth, 

Yet reaching to the heavens, where the top 

Is covered with a veil of purple clouds 

(The years are steps by which we onward wend); 
While, as we stand on each successive ring’ 

And backward turn, behold, the last we trod 

Has vanish’d, and our gazing vye looks dowu 

On empty darkness ! 

Soon the midnight hours - 

Will hush our souls to stillness, and the bells, 
Breathing their srentle music to the air, 

Wil) ring their welcome to the glad New Year, 
“And toll a requiem o'er the dear old friend 

Now lost for ever in the silent Past: 

From whose dead ashes rise Faith, llope, Joy, 

Love— 

Those angel sisters who surround our way 

Into the dreamy Future. Thus we trust 
Ourselves, our joys and sorrows, to that sea 
Which bears us ov its bosom, till we ride 

Safely at anchor, ‘mid the storms of Time, 

Into our harbour—Heaven ! 


LINES ON HEARING THE CLOCK STRIKE 
TWELVE THE LAS! EVENING OF THE 
YLAR, 

Listrn! the clock strikes twelve! another year 
hus fled— 

Like its forefathers, numbered with the dead. 

Thus days, and months, and yoars pass swiftly by, 

Wee each proclaims this truth, ‘Thou too must 

oo 


And such, alas! is life—a passing scene, 

Fast flowing onwards like a rapid stream ; 

Yet e’on beneath the dark and chcerless day, 
Can Hope’s bright sunbeam dawn upon our way. 


The fature is a blank, and wisely from us hidden ; 
The present hour is only to us given, 
order that we may the paths of wisdom 


| tread 
And may by holier ties and bolder hopes be led. 
. STRPHANIE. 


THE NEW YEAR, 
Let us welcome here 
The glad New Year 
With a song of praisc heartfelt, sincere ; 
And a reapite give to the weary heart, 
To enable it better to bear its part 
*Mid the sorrows and woes that may up start 
In its path through the coming year, 


Clouds gather round, 
And on the ground . 

The hardiest flower can seerce be found ; 

But beneath the snow they are aleeping, all 

Waiting the spring-time’s breezy call, 

And then ‘neath the hedge and garden-wal) 
Wili they spring in beauty crown’d. 
The snow without 
Is drifted about 

And we eatch the schoal-boy’s merry shout ; 

He is slidisg along in boisterous glee, 

With head uplifted and step so free, 

While another follows-—and plainly he. 

Is ventaring along in doubt. 


Ah! now he’s slipp’d, 
Vor a stone has tripp’d . 
His foot, and he’s soon in the water dipp'd. 
They have haul’d him out with adeafeniag din, 
And his face js clothed in a wretched grin ; 
So we'll leave him there, and look within, 
While the fragrant tea is sipp’d. 


The pleasant light 

Shines warm and bright 
On the faces that cluster around to-night ; 
The fearful heart doth banish fears, 


The weeping eyes forget their tears, 


Aud joyous every face appears 
ln the pleasant fireside light. 


Who dares to say te 
On a winter’s day, 
When the sky is cloudy, and thick, and grey, 
That no giadd’ning sunbeam doth appear ? 
Methinks a voice gentle and clear, 
And a loving smile, have more of cheer 
Than the sun’s most brilliant ray. 


And the lowliest home 

Doth oft become 
Far happier than the prince’s dame. 
A spirit patient, calm, resigned, 
Doth in its heaviest trials find 
Mercy and love lurking behind 

The woes that over come. 


Then Jet ~s not fear 
When clouds appear, 
But ever re. vember help is near; 
And though onr troubles be multiplied, 
And our hearts be sadly and sorely tried, 
There is Onz above who will be our Guide 
Throngh this and every year, 
Lovorvpa B. 
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LINES ON THE NEW YAR, 


How short, in retrospect, appears, 

Our journey through this vale of tears; 
Sach New Ycar’s Day in fancy’s view, 

We schemes of untried blias pursue; ” 

And think not, while in youth’s gay bloom, 

How swift the passage to the tomb, 
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SKETCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
No. 1-PETER, THE GIPSY SHEPHERD. 
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A Group of happy chil- 
dren sported about their 
father’s shepherd at the 
foot of a woody hill in 
the North of England, He 
was an old man, though 
strong and active; and 
a cheerful smile played 
~ over his wrinkled face as 
he watched the children 
of his master gathering 
the wild-flowers which 
grew about the slopes, or 
chasing the sheep-dog. 
A good fellow that dog 


wis for every-day service; in his ready obedience 
and prompt activity he would hardly be equalled 
by any boy or girl of my acquaintance. 

The shepherd sat knitting (no uncommon custom 
among the shepherds of the North) a grey-worsted 
stocking on a grassy bank; and, as he worked, he 
reflected on his past life, especially on one inci- 
dent, which had been the means of introducing 
him to his master’s farm, and giving him a com- 
fortable home there for the close of his days. 

‘My sun is setting,” thought he, as the king 
of the visible heavens d:scended behind the lofty 


hills that bounded the beautiful landscape; ‘‘ I 


am near the night; but peace and hope are 
mine, such as I never knew in my best days 
of youthful wandering.”’ ‘ 

is master’s two eldest children had been 
living from their infancy in the care of an 
aunt in London, and had returned home on 
her decease. All was new to them about 
the farm, und Peter, the old shepherd, was 
one of the objects of especial interest to 
them, His singularly dark complexion, the 
intensely black hue of his hair and eyes, the 
easy freedom of his gait, the independence 
of his manners, and his interesting conver- 
sation, drew their attention; and when he 
went out in his rustic dress, with his knit- 
ting in his hand, to tend the sheep on the 
hills, they followed him as if a charm hung 
around his footsteps. One especial charm, 
indeed, there was—that of a heart delight- 
ing in the young. 

**T wish you would tell us about the gip- 
sies, Peter,” said the eldest boy. . 

“You are a gipsy yourself, are you not, 
Peter?” said Klien, sitting at the shep- 
herd’s feet. ps : 

“T am,’”’ replied he, quietly knitting. 
‘‘ My race are a poor, scattered, wandering 
folk, having no place of rest for the sole of 
their foot, more ignorant and despised than 


‘the dog before you. But they may be taught. 


They may be recovered out of the mire, as 
I am a living example. Your honoured - 
father took me into his service, and I be- 
lieve I have not disgraced it.”’ j 

‘Papa valucs you very much; I have 
heard him say so.” 

*¢ And well he may,” said Mr. Westerton, 
the owner of an extensive farming estate, 
coming up unperceived, and plucing his 
hand on the shepherd's shoulder. 

‘*My children,”’ said the farmer, “ hear 
how J found my trusty gipsy shepherd: I 
was riding late at night over the Craigic 
Fell, when my borse took fright, and I 
should have been dashed over a rock into 
re water; but Peter sprang out of the 
darkness, battled with the mad animal at 
the very edge of the precipice, and, after a 
sharp struggle, fairly backed him to a safer 
distance, and brought him to astand. Nor 
was this all; he took me, faint and sick, to 
his cabin on the hill-side, and tended me 
there until I recovered, when I found every 
farthing of a large sum of money that I had 
been receiving at market safe in my pocket. 
I heard his history; it moved me much. I 
saw his poverty, and took Peter home with 
me, to liye and die in the old farmhouse.” 


NATIONALITY OF HANDWRITING, 
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' But what was his history?” asked 
George. ‘‘ We must hear that!” 

.**He was a reclaimed gipsy—reclaimed 
in a singular manner; he had forsaken his 


people, who persecuted him, and he was. 


trying to earn his bread honestly by wood- 
cutting and peat-gathering. A good Pro- 
vidence surely cast him in my path, for a 
better servant man never had than I have 
found in Peter.” 

‘But how was he reclaimed >”’ 

‘That you shall hear another time; for 
the sun is down, and the air grows chill and 
moist. Come, children, home!’’ 

Sitting around the great wood fire, at 
nightfall the family listened to Peter’s 
story, which I have embodied in the follow- 
ing verses :— 


THE GIPSY BOY. 


Where the heath is o’erspread with its bright 
summer bloom, 
And the hollows lie hush’d in repose all the day, 
The gipsy-boy sits among heather and broom, 
While the donkey beside him doth feed as he 
may. 
The tent is at hand, and the fire on the sward, 
And the kettle hung over it merrily boils ; 
And the gipsy-boy sits, looking out as a guard— 
For his tribe are carousing on honest folks’ 
spoils. 
As he Jazily stretches his form on the grass, 
He snufis with enjoyment the scents on the 


breeze; 
And he watches the birds and the insects that 


pass 
Through the slow-waving boughs of a group of 
old trees. 
As a heathen he revels in Nature’s delight, 
With no feeling but sense, no thought of a God; 
Ne sees not the Spirit Divine in the sight 
That sends the quick glow through his wild 
gipsy blood. 
No hand had e’er pointed his way to the Truth; 
: But hark! there are voices just round by that 


tree ; 
Stealthily —warily—listens the youth ; 
pene are near; and he erceps where they 
e. 
They come with no terrors, their looks are benign, 
They gaze on the flowers and the lofty blue sky ; 
They peas with calm tones that sound almost 
ivine, 
And he thrills as he listens, though knowing 
not why :— 
“How plain is it seen that in beauty and joy 
God delights, and made man in His image, to 


share 

The rapture celestial that hath no alloy, 
Wheh is breathed from creation holy and 

air, 

“0 Father beneficent! we must adore thee, 
For ull the vast stores of delight. thou hast 

“wens bakes 

Nature is only the mantle cast o’er thee,— 
Thyselt ve shall see in the glory of Heaven.” 


Thus they talk’d;—then the silence of feelings 
devout 


Bag 7 pe the poor gipsy-boy there like a 
pei ; 
Not a word would he lose, although what ‘twas 


about, . 
His reason, untutor’d, had fail’d him to tell. 


His dark rolling eye glisten’d soft on the 
strangers, 

As if some new feeling caught fire in his breast; 
But then he remembered his tribe and their 


dangers, 
And stole back to the duty he understood best, 
But some of those words he ne’er could forget ! 
Through long years—in the tent, in the field, 
in the jail— 
As a youth, as a man, as a felon—they yet 
Hover’d round him like wings that seem’d 
never to fail, . 


And at last a good teacher, who toil’d for the 


poor, 
To help and to save, brought him knowledge 
and light :— 
His wandering feet now would wander no more, 
And the end of the gipsy was peaceful and 
bright. 
a en 


NATIONALITY OF HANDWRITING. 


Tris a remarkable fact, that no man can ever 
get rid of the style of handwriting peculiar to his 
country. lf he be English, he always writes in 
English style: if French, in French style: if 
German, Italian, or Spanish, in the style peculiar 
to his nation. Professor B—— states :—“J am 
acquainted with a Frenchman, who has passed all 
his life in England, who speaks English like one 
of our own countrymen, and writes it with ten 
times the correctness of ninety-nine in a hundred 
of us; but yet who cannot, for the life of him, 
imitate our mode of writing. I knew a Scotch 
youth, who was educated entirely in France, and 
resided eighteen years in that country, mixing 
exclusively with French people, but who, although 
he had a French writing-master, and, perhaps, 
never saw anything but French writing in his life, 
yet wrote exactly in the Fnglish style—it was 
really national instinct, In Paris, all the writing- 
masters profess to teach the English style of 
writing ; but, with all their professions, and all 
their exertions, they can never get their pupils to 
adopt any but the cramped hand of the French. 
Some pretend to be able to tell the characteristics 
of individuals from their handwriting. 1 know 
not how this may be, but certainly the nation to 
which an individual belongs can be instantly de- 
termined by his yong f The difference 
between the American or English and the French 
handwriting is immense—a schoolboy would 
distinguish it at a glance. Mix together a hun- 
dred sheets of manuscript written by a hundred 
Frenchmen, and another hundred written 
Englishmen or Americans, and no onc could im 
to distinguish every one of them, though all 
should be written in the same lan e and with 
the same pensand paper. The difference between 
Italian, Spanish, and German bandwritings is 
equally decided. In fact, there is about as t 
a difference in the handwritings of different 


nations asin their languages.” 
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WILD FLOWERS. 
Quota Tom, “ My book is full of fre, 
It sparkles like a jewel.” 
Yes,” cries his friend, “that’s truth entire— 
It is the best of fuel.” 


A sasrex in the court of Francis I. complained 
that a great lord threatened to murder him if he 
did not cease joking about him. “If he does so, 
said the king, “1 will bang him in five minutes 


after.” “I wish your Majesty would hang him 


five minutes before,” replied the jester. 


A parr of Bangor, Muine, gives the spear 


specimen of Yankee grandiloquence :—“Te 
about drummin’—now d'ye ever hear Ben Big- 
lick’s drum? He was a coolor, I tell ye, for raal 
sentimental stuff; drummin’ round a corner, 
and such like--he’d drum the coat-skirts off any- 
thing ever I heard.” 

Lixavrsrs.---Once ona time a Dutchman and 
a Frenchman were travelling in Pennsylvania, 
when their horse Jost a shoe. They drove up to 
a blacksmith’s shop, and 1:0 one being in, they 
proceeded to the house to inquire. ‘The French- 
man rapped, and called out—“‘Is de smitty 
wittin?’ “Shtand back,” says Hans, “ let ine 
shpeak, Ish der blacksmit’s shop en de house?” 

At the theatre one eveutig, behind the scones, 
Suett observed a performer put somefbing under 
his cloak, and asked him what he had scot there. 
“Oh, only my dagger,’ answered the player. 
Sueitt, however, drew out a small bottle, and 
having ascertained that it contained his favourite 
beverage, drank the contents, and returned him 
the bottle with these words—“'There’s the 
sheath.” 

Descrnt v. Ascent.—To an indigent person, 
who was perpetually boasting of his ancestry, an 
industrious suecessful tradesman, of humble 
origin, observed, “You, my friend, are proud of 
your descent; Lam proud of my ascent.” 

A Bouwu.—A gentleman, in speaking of a noble- 
man’s wife of great rank and fortune, lamenting 
very much that she had no children, a medical 
gentleman who was present observed, that to 
have no children was a great misfortune, but he 
thought he had remarked that it was hereditary 
in some familics. 

Diagor Answers TO PLaIn QuEstions,— 
Examination of an Irish freeholder of the olden 
time: “What's your name?” &c. &c.—“ Did you 
vote nt the qlection?” “I did, sir.”’-—“ Are you 
afreeholder?”’ “1am not, sir.’--“ Did you take 
the freeholder’s oath?” “1 did, sir.”--“ Who 
did you vote fur?” “Mr. Bowes Daly, sir.”-— 
*Were you bribed?” “TI was, sir.’—‘ How 
much did you get?” ‘Five gninens, sir.”— 
* What did you do with it?” “TI spint it, sir.” 
“You may godown.” “T will, sir.” 

Errsarx on a wife whose whole history ‘had 
been one of gentleness. After her name, age, 
and time of her decease, there ran these lines :— 
“She lived a wife for five-and-twenty years, and 
in all that time she never banged the door.” 

Canrzyine 4 Joxz too raz.—aA fellow stole 
a saw, and on trial told the judge he only took it 






judge, and the prisoner was committed. 


in ajoke. “How far did you carry it?” asked 
the judge. “Twomiles,” answered the prisoner. 
a a carrying the joke too far.” remarked the 
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Bs Patizwr.—Patience isalways crowned with 
success, This is a rule without anexception. It 
may not be splendid saccess but patience never 
takes anything in hand that it does not succeed 
with in some torm, The great Tartar conqueror 
Timour is said to have learned this important 
lesson from an ant, He saw one day this insect 
striving to drag over a stone a grain of corn as 
large as its own body, and just as it had it up, 
the grain fell from its grasp, and the attempt had 
to be made again. Bhe process was repeated 
sixty-nine times, and in the seventieth time the 
ant surmounted the obstacle. 

Tre Human Vorcy.—God has made the whole 
earth vocal with sweet sounds. The untravelled 
forest echoes the notes of the wild bird, and the 
habitations of men are made glad by the song of 


the feathered minstrel. But, above all, the 
human voiec, that combines the highest 


charm of sweet sounds with the inspiration of 
thought, is given for no ordinary purpose of 
earthly plersure. In its whisper of affection how 
grateful!  Forits participation in joy how un- 
speakable ! : 

Trers& is small force in the argument against 
Christianity, that its spread is Jimited and slow, 
and that Christ is yet in a minority as compared 
with Mahomet, Buddha, Confucius, &c. The 
answer is—No wonder, because crror spreads 
fuster than trath, from the very infirmity of our 
nature, just as weeds outstrip better vegetation. 
It requires the constant hoe of the gardener to 
keep down wecds and preserve the better plants. 
Soils must be reclaimed; aud this may probably 
be the case with Christianity. 

AID To (‘onsconation.—As the piercing cold of 
winter prepyres the earth for its summer fruit, 
so the sorrows of life, in ptercing the heart, fre- 
quently contribute to a similar benevolent pur- 
pose, 
Tr hours of a wise man are lengthened by 
his ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. 
The time of the one is long, because he does not 
know what to do with it; so is ttt of the other, 
because he distinguishes every moment of it with 
useful or amusing thoughts; d¥@avether words, 
because the one is always wisti@kit away, and 
the other always enjoying if. 

Tax Human .PanoramMa.—Mankind moves 
onwaré through the night oftime like a proces- 
sion of torch-bearers, and words are the lights 
which the generations carry. By means of these 
they kindle abiding lamps beside the track which 
they have passed, and some of them, like the 
stars, shall] shine for ever and ever. 

Kuxp words produce their own image on men’s 
souls: and a beautiful image it is. They smooth, 
and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They shame: 
him out of his sour, and morose, and unkind 
feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind words 
in such abundance as they ought to be used. 

Drvunxenness is a social festive vice. The 
drinker collects his circle; the cirele naturally 
spreads; of those who are drawn within it, many 
become the corrapters and centres of sote and 
circles of their own; every one countenancing, 
and perhaps emulating the rest, till a whole 


neigh ur con 
a single example.—Paiey, 
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LaDIes AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CouNcIL,— 
The President, viewing this department of the 
Council as of especial value for self-improvement 
among the members in thought, and the power 
ot expressing thought, has gladly acceded to the 
wishes of many correspondents in regard to an 
cnlargement of space, in order to admit of extracts 
from the letters as formerly; and also, it is his 
intention to give a few critical remarks on the 
various compositions, so as to add to the value of 
the exercise. 

We have a numerous muster-roll of old and 
new friends to eommence the New Year with us, 
whose letters show thought and care, and, ot 
course, various degrees of skill, One remark 
will apply to many—the treatment is too meagre. 
The writers must throw out their powers more 
vigcrously, draw thcir bows with a stronger hand, 
and aim right at the mark. Under this point of 
view we should range Aggie Marie, Margucrite, 
Terra Cotta, and Florence. W. Y. Somerville 
still makes decided advances in a letter of more 
lucidity than usua!. But observe, W. Y. §. has not 
yet quite lost the habit of getting out of his depth 
In metaphysical obscurities. Alexander Irskine 
is still too flowery; but his letter. as a. whole, 
ranks the very next to those of Snow and ©. 
Butterworth. 





From a Mother to her Daughter, on the course of 
fime, and how to improve the passing hours, 


My prar Luna, 

The beginning ofthe New Year is suggestive of 
some very important reflections. No period more 
emphatically reminds us of the true nature of 
Time—its onward, progressive, and continuous 
course, The hvurs of the day, the days of the 
week, the months of the year are constantly being 
repeated ; they return again and again in their due 
order, but the year itself never returns to its 
former Gate. Those whose lives are spared will 
see many other Januaries, but never another 1861: 
that is gone for ever. ‘Yhus time is ever going, 
going, never receding, but always maintaining thie 
sane unerring, invariable, and certain course 
onwird, each moment following the other in strict 
regularity, no two moments coming together, nor 
the previous one either faster or slower than its 
successor. 


* The present moments just appear, 
Then slide away in haste, 
That we can never say ‘ they’re here,’ 
But only say ‘they’re past.’”’ 


These considerations are of profound signifi- 
cance and importance, inasmuch as they so 
nearly and deeply ‘concern our own interests. 
Time, as it travels thus onward, carries us along 
with it, we being powerless either to consent or 
refuse: it is thus inseparably counected with our 
own existence. “Time,” says Franklin, “is the 
staff life is made of,” and this material we are 
always consuming; we cannot hoard it or preserve 


it, but must be constantly spending it, In some | 


way or another, to the end of our career. How 
long this career will continue, how many years 
we have to live, it is not for us to know. The 
poet anys :— 
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** Where is to-morrow? In another world, 
_ For numbers this is certain, the reverse 
Is sure to none.” 

Tt would, therefore, be vain and useless to specu- 
late upon the amount of time each of us will have 
alotted us, but it is exceedingly useful and im- 
portant for us to consider the best and moat 
economical means of spending that time, how we 
may derive the greatest profit from it, and make 
the most of it. 

It is not the number of years that do in reality 
determine the duration of one’s life, Many who 
have died in their prime have, so to speak, 
lived longer than others who have passed thcir 
threescore years and ten. These former estimated 
the true value of time, and made the most of it; 
they were careful to improve to the utmost the 
pene hours. And how did they accomplish 
this 

First, by taking care of odd imoments. These 
muke an important item in life’s expenditure, and 
yet how apt we are to overlook and allow them 


to glide away without turning them to any account: 


—absolutely throwing them away as good for 
nothing; instead of which, by setting aside some 
particular study or occupation exclusively for 
those periods, we may make great progresa in 
some important or usetal work, without breaking 
in upon any of the larger and more regular por- 
tions of our time. 
and written, languages learnt, and other wnder- 
takines begun and complted sJely in this manner. 

The next thing to be observed is Punctuality, 
the advantaces of which are so well understood 
as to scarcely need repeating. “ Punetnality is 
the politeness of kings,” and it should be of every 
individual: carelessness in this respect shows uo 
want of courtesy and conscientiousness as well, 
If we make an appointment with a friend, and do 
not arrive till five minutes after the appointed 
time, we not only defraud him of that quantity of 
his own time, but act in a disrespectful manner, 
as if regardless of any inconvenience our dilatory 
conduct may occasion him, It is impossible to cal- 
culate the amount of discomfort and annoyance 
the habitually unpunctual cause to others, or the 
perplexities, confusion, and lost opportunities to 
themsclves. Always behindhand, never in time, 
they frequently miss that tide *‘ which, taken 
at the dood, leads on to fortune,”’ and thus 
lose many chances of success. But the punctual 
take this tide “at the flood,” and the “current 
when it serves.” Nelson ascribed all his great 
successes and good fortune solely to his being 
always @ quarter of an hour Zoo soon. 


Then, again, there isno improving the passing. 


hours without method. In this respect Nature 
sets us a beautiful example— 


“Order is Heaven's first law.’ 


Everything in nature is perfectly regular, orderly, 
and methodical; the return of day and night, the 
succession of the seasons, the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, have all ‘their fixed, settled, and 
appointed times. 


geason, and « time to every eal otery under en,” 


“To everything there is a. 


Books have been composed - 


= 


Method helps us to get through our necessary 
duties much easier and guicker, thus affording 
more leisure for pleasure, recreation, dc. - ' 
Lord B ical person to a 


compared a. methodical 
ocd packer, who could into a box get half as 
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much again as a bad one, By having a set time 


for any particular work, &., and doing it in that. 


time, we perform {t more satisfactorily in every 
way, and save all unpleasant hurry and bustle. 

ut, my dear Lena, I fear I shall tire you if I 
continue much longer in this strain; a few more 
remarks, then, and I‘-have done. - 

If we would improve our time to the utmost, 
we muet unite with what I have already advanced 
promptitude and decision, Between punctuality 
and promptitude there is an inseparable connec- 
tion. Those who are exact to time will not be dila- 
tory to act: punctuality and procrastination are 
incompatible with each other. How much time 
is lost by indecision and irresolution! The 
prompt, the ready, and the decide: iil half finish 
a work while the vacilliting and irresclute are 
considering about it.. But, dear. Lena, 1 would not 
have you to confound wise decision with intem- 
perate rashness: the latter is action without judg- 
ment, and consequently generally mischievous, 
and even fatal in its effects; but right decision is 
ready action when the necessity and propriety of 
the act are ascertained. 

The last thing to which I shall allude is in- 
dustry—the necessity of which is apparent, as it is, 
in faet, an embodiment of all the reat; for, without 
industry, we cannot work up the odds and ends of 
our leisure time. Punctuaiity, method, prompti- 

_ tude, and decision are all habits of industry. It 
is, indeed, possible to be very industrious, pains- 
taking, and laborious, and yet deficient in one or 
more of those other qualities; but none of those 
qualities can exist without industry. Idieness is 
the'most prodigal of time-wasters, The dictionary 
definitions of the word are very significant and 
comprehensive, Thus, Idleness-—-absence of em- 
ployment, useleseness, trivialness, inefficacy, 
worthlessness, &c. Thus idleness not only con- 
sists in dving nothing, but also in being occupied 
with trivial, useless, and worthless pursuits, 

‘My dear child, I leave these thoughts for your 
careful consideration. ‘That you may never have 
cause {o mourn over time mis-spent, an hour 
wasted, or a day lost, is the hopeful prayer of 

Your affectionate Mother, 

Emma Bourrerworts, 


My vrar Epitn, 

It has been the cause of much trouble to me 
to. hear that, your school-days now at an end, 
there is danger of your sinking into the idle life 
wf modern young-ladyism. As your truest friend, 
T wish to warn, to advise, to guide you, my 
daughter, along the dangerous path that is now 
opening before your young feet. 

My health is so little improved that several 
years may yet elapse ere I: and your elder sister 
will return to England, and during the separation 
you must remain an inmate of your uncle’s house 
im the gay metropolis, under the care of your 
pleagsure-loving aunt, whose very kind-heartedness 
will put many temptations to frivolity in your 


way. 

it has been my earnest desire that both my 
childgen should grow up deeply impressed with 
the responsibility of their own mission in this 
world, and a knowledge of the valne of time, 
without which they cannot falfil it aright. 

Have you ever paused to consider that eve 
hour—ay, aud every minute has ite allotted tas 


“weare not wasting our time in giving a 


and that each one mis-spent and triffed with will 
one day rise against us with fearfulimport? Con- 
sider, my darling, how short our life here is, when 
stretched to its utmost limits, compared with 
that boundless eternity that was countless ages 
before we lived and moved, and will be when we 
are mouldering dust. To what shall I liken it? 
A drop of water from the interminable ocean, a 
grain of sand from the myriads upon the sea- 
shore, are larger, in comparison with their kind, 
than the small span of human life with eternity. 
Yet though 


“Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are in comparison a little point 
Too trivial for accompt,” 


mati lives as though the present were everlasting. 

Jt, my Edith, the veil that hides the great fu- 
turity from mortal sight could for an instant be 
torn aside, and you were permitted to see our in- 
heritance in the skies, the dwelling of those who 
trod their pilgrimage here, with weak, indeed, but 
resolute feet, how would it nerve you for the 
shortzfight that intervenes! how determined you 
would rise to do battle with the difficulties in your 
way, and to conquer! Could that be, it would do 
away with that loveliest of all Christian virtues, 
whose exercise would not be needed—faith. 
Your belief will be wrong, your faith in Christ’s 
Gospel untrue, if it will allow you to sleep at your 
post. <A true Christian is never idle, for he is truly 
impressed with the shortness of his time for the 
great work he has to do. 

What would you say if you saw a man in his 
youth squander away hi- substance, making no 
provision for old age? They are acting upon the 
same principle who waste the precious moments 
in which they ought to be preparing for that 
night in which no man can work. 

o bring home these lessons practically to your 
understanding, let us consider, firatly, What is 
waste of time? and secondly, How time should be 
used to be rightly used P ‘ 

it is a great thing to know how to improve 
each hour as it passes, from carly morning until 
evening, that in reviewing the past day, we may 
look back upon it as well spent. Some people 
have an idea that pleasnre and duty can never be 
Sy aen nous this is an error~they can, and tre- 
quently are. 

It is our duty’to devote so many hours to rest 
and recruit the body: and so long as this is not 
prolonged beyond the mere requirements of 
nature, duty and pleasure agree; but duty flies 
with necessity, and pleusure alune remains. As 
members of society we have duties that can seldom 
be anything but pleasures—the maintenance otf’ 
social intercourse with our neighbours, and all the 
little influences in cur own family circle that make 
our homes eo happy. ; 

In some respects, pleasure itself is a duty, and 

few of 

our valuable minutes to the promotion of merri- 

pat ie for a cheerful countenance is ever a great 
elight, , 

Self-indulgence is always a waste of time! 
Guard against that, my darling, as you vaiue your 
happiness here and hereafter, it is a most ‘insi- 
dious foe. Whenever, upon examination, you find 
your pursuits have no other tendency than your 
own amusement for the time-being, if they denote 
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no fatare improvement, physical nor intellectual 
no benefit to another, and are not necessary for 
rest nor maintenance, be sure those moments 
should have other occupation. 

Novel reading is ofteu denounced as a waste of 
time. It is not, if not indulged to the detriment of 
more important concerns, When the brain is 
wearied with severe study, often, this gives the 
very rest required; when assailed by petty trials 
and vexations which weary and torment the spirit, 
the perusal of some story by the gifted writers of 
the present day will frequently, by the examples 
there given, enable us by comparison to think 
more lightly of the burdens we thought so heavy ; 
through them we are taught to reverence all that 
is pure and lofty in character, and to contemn the 
evil, The aim of the novelist should be, then, to 
soothe the trials of life, while it points to the only 
source of lasting comfort. 

Late hours at night engender listlessness on the 
following day, when to lounge over the last new 
novel is a temptation hard to be combatted, and 
by its difficulty we determine that rest is necessary 
when in reality it is merely our wills that have be- 
come enervated through pleasure and require a 
spur to exertion. I am not going to condemn 
late hours altogether, whatever at my advanced 
age I may really think; but as a rule they are 
ruinous both to health and industry, and, worse 
than a waste, are a mis-use of time. 

And what shall I say of that womanly failing— 
gossip? It requires more time than in this letter I 
can afford it; it is one of the greatest evils of the 
present day, ard shows most forcibly what miser- 
ab'e expedients those may be driven to who allow 
time to hang heavily upon their hands. Oh, that 
everyone when tempted to indulge in such would 
remember, “ For every tdle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
gudyment,”’ 

2ndly. I believe that the right use of time should 
be based on the knowledge of two great truths; 
viz., that every hour, every day we live, should be 
held in trust from God, knowing that in His hands 
is the fiat of our existence, and that at a moment 
he can whirl us from this world of prob:tion to 
limitless space, when centuries will cease to exist 
and time shall be no more. Further, that now, 
while years roll on and days and hours flit by, is 
our only opportunity. hen death annihilates 
time we can no longer labour to work out our own 
salvation, 

Avother year will have dawned when you receive 
this. Let me urge you by all the love you bear 
me, and every aspiration you have after a better 
life, earnestly to examine the past year, to mourn 
over its sins of thoughtlessness and neglect, and 
with prayer and watchfulness to start forth into 
the new year, with its spectral paths and untried 
scenes, 

Again the great Festival of our Church has been 
commemorated; again we have celebrated the 
birthday of Him whose message was Love, whose 
mission, Salvation. Must its return be fruitless, 
its lesson useless? Edith, let the New Year se 
your determination—now, while time is, to seek 
Him-—now, in on youth. Even should death or 
disease not smite you, you know not the callous 
indifference that grows with age, when the noblest 
impulses are deadened, and the fresh thoughts 
that, mounting upwards show their origin, grow 


dim ; if unobeyed, the world in time will smother 
all those pure dreams you now have of the Eternal 
Future, and you will go downwards to that un- 
loveliest sight of all—an old age without religion. 
The best use we can make of time is, to fill it. with 
His service, by whose mercy alone we live and 
have our being. Of the believer a sweet poet has 
wiitten :— 
“The season yet shall come when Time 

Will waft him to repose, to deep repose, 
Far from the unquictness of Jife—from noise 
And tumult far—beyond the flying clouds, 
Beyond the stars and all the passing scene, 
Where change shall cease, and time shall be no 

more.” 

Your loving Mother, 
SNow. 

There is a marvellous amount of indolence in- 
herent in man’s nature. It is so much easier to 
him to sit quietly down, than to march forward 
steadily and dihgently. The young are no less 
subject to this temptation than the old. Whon it 
strives to overcome your good resolves, resist it 
earnestly. Remember that every moment of your 
life will leave its good or evil impress on your 
character, according as it is used or misused, and 
that no after-repentance of yours, sincere though 
it be, can ever enable you to trace, 


“The imperfect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface, 
The lights and shades, the joy and al 
LLA. 


Time is our most valuable endowment—a talent 
capable of being employed so as to develope those 
rich and varied faculties that are implanted in 
our ae eae being; and with these to realize 
all the blessings that God has intended the earth 
to yield. And more than this, it is His all-wise 
design that those goud things he has in store to 
bless the future life, should be sought and secured 
in the life that now is. The scripiure sempha- 
tically declare, that, now is the accepted time. 
Yes, 2ow is the season to sow those seeds which 
shail spring up, and bloom “when time shall be 
no more.” 

Short indeed is man’s lifetime, even if it reach 
to the farthest verge of the allotted span, The 
fleetness of time is proverbial; its wheels move 
swifter than all the moving things’ with which 
we are acquainted. It is compared to the 
eagle’s flight, to the speed of the tempestuous 
wind, and to the rapid stream; but all comparisons 
fall tar short of the reality, 

But, in contemplating the shortness of time, 
and the overwhelming magnitude of the interests 
that are dependent upon it you may have a de- 
sponding sense of disproportion, which, by repre- 
senting the promised boon as beyond your reach, 
will paralyze all efforts for its attainment. Beware 
of yielding to such a feeling, for it is founded on 
a view of the subject which is erroneous. Time 
dace annoyed bas produced for others benefits. 
in rich and varied crops; why may it not for you? 
Let the poet encourage you when he says— 

“ Lives of great men all remindus, 
We may make owr lives sublime, 
' And departing, leave behind us,. 
Foot-prints on the sands of time,” 
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who shut their eyos to all the wonders which 

knowledge, as if with a magic wand, conjures up 

before the eycs of the earnest iuquirer? 
ALEXANDER ERsxine, 


NEW EXERCISE FOR COMPETITION. 


Tue ConGgLomexations during the next 
six months will give place to short narratives, 
amusing and instructive, descriptive of Real Life 
and Character, the incidents of which have not 
been drawn from books—the latter point is strictly 
to be observed. The materials must be fresh from 
the writcr's experience, and may tuke any form— 
biographical, anecdotical, sketches of character, 
stories, &c. ‘This exercise, it is hoped, will be 
energetically cultivated by a large circle of candi- 
dates for the Councit Pxize, 


Life may indeed be aptly compared to aj barney 
through an unknown eoantry, through whic 

every one mast pass ere they reach that happy 
land, where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest. Many are the dangers that 
beset our path; many the toes we have to dread : 
yet even in the hour when they press most fierecly 
on us, and insurmountable barriers seem to rise 
before us, the thought of the reward, greater than 
the human mind can imagine, which awaits those 
who persevere to the end, will nerve us to renew 
the fight with fresh viguur, and bring us at last 


in satety to the Land of the Blest. 
BLaNCHE ALSINGTON. 


If we have not made the purposes of Time 
subservient to those of Eternity, then, in that 
case, although we had conquered worlds with 
Alexander, we have toiled in vain; these worlds 
will perish, or retreat from our grasp, or we sh .11 
retreat from them. Yes, this is net our final hoime, 
In one word, my son, each human heart, speaking 
not altogether metaphorically, is as a flash of 
Heaven to illumine this world; theretore if we do 
not reveal and fiz our light, or should we seek 
light from the world, then the world will darken 
upon wus, aud, dark in itself, it will grow darker 
still; become still more unlovely and unloved; tor 
it is only a lovely world when viewed in the light 
of the Ruiubow of Heaven, to which it furms ile 
avenue and outer portal. = (one 


Never let a day pass without spending some of 
ita time in prayer and reading the Scriptures. I11- 
Yet will a day be it no time has been devoted to 

im who is the “Giver of all good things ;” and 
in no case can we expect His blessirg unless we 
have first sought it. Let your first and lust 
pea he be directed to your Heavenly Father, 
and then— 

** Fear thou not what may befall thee, 
Bolaly go where duties call thee.” 


For recollect that— 


“ Fleeting though the present be, 
It sets its seal on thine eternity,” 


Let not any day be passed in indolence and 
folly : let your motto for the coming year be this, 
Not alothful in business.” Do not suffer your- 
self to.fall into the habit of lingering over your 
duties; set about them earnestly; do them, even 
the most trifling ones, in the best way, and imme- 
rence have finished, set about something else. 
And that you may fully redeem the time, 1 would 
advise you, when dressing of a morning, to think 
over the duties you will most likely have to per- 
form in the course of the day, and portiun your 
time accordingly, and then strive to be punctual 
in the fulfilment of your various engagements, 

Re atiad HLORENCE. 


Cultivate the passing hours while -you may: 
study 1 zeal, peinench unflagging resolution, 
and indomitable perseverance, Who knows but 
you may yet wring from Nature her most won- 
drous and artfully-concealed secrets, and draz 
from the boundless realms of the starry sky, the 
wondrous op of the stratadd earth, or the 
abremsl dep of old ocean, wonders such as the 

da of man at present would consider madness 
to-entertain? Who will let their minds lie dor- 
Mant when prizes such as those are to be. won? 





































ConTEMPTYBLE. 
Peter, when he said-—“1 know not the man,” 
—AGGIE Manrg, 

1. No created thing. 2. A term, the qualifica- 
tion for which is usually home-made. 3. Yankee 
bray. 4, That which we canuot be, unless we 
make ourselves 80.— RoLaNnno, 

Lhe man who cannot suy No —Fannyx, 

One who would with smiling face, 
Strive to bring you to disgrace,” 
~-laao Fryonav. 

Boys smoking cigars.—G. M, I’. Gumuwy. 

reathea for money.—Truna Corta, 

Avarice blinding charity.—J. 0. 8, 

To «pe your betters.— ANNA GREY. 

1. To soil another’s character in order to make 
your own appear inore bright. 2. Dealing largely 
in great I,—~AULPHA, . 

1, Purse-proud arrogance, 2, Trampling upon a 
fallen foe, 3. The character of @ miser. 4 ‘he 
tricks of a coquette. 6 Meanness with plenty of 
means, 7, Eaves-dropping. 7. Suffering another 
to be blamed for one’s own fault. 8, To betray a 
trust.—A. DE YOUNGER. 

Livil wishes,—C, T. 

The daw attired in peacock’s feathers. 

—Saran C, 

To desert a good cause on account of the trouble 
and anxiety it entails upon us.—J.S. Winsom, 

To wantonly destroy the wayside flower, which 
asks but leave to poiut to us and the lonely tra- 
veller the o’erflowing love of Heaven.—Eusprz. 

1. The view some philosophers take of mankind, 
2. A purely-wrought miud, from premonition, 
allowing the mental powers to succumb to the 
physical. 3. To kuow our faults, and not strive 
to correct them. 4. To rail against others for 
faults we daily commit ourselyes.— MiGnomwerrn, 

1. Seeming what we are not, 2. False pride. 
3, Soft honeyed words for each and every one, 
4. The seeming friend of ali, but true to none, 


—H. * H. 
The man who drinks his wife's hard earnings, 


_ —FLORENOR, 

A fop.—Unorz Bux, 

1. Zhe man that ridicules an old maid. 2. A 
tale-bearer, 3. The mind that dWglis only on its 
neighbour's infirmities —Loompa B. 

One who fawns ou the great.—ALTHRA, 

The conduct of the First Lieutenant of the. 
American ship San Jacinto, towards the brave 
daughter of Captain Slidel,—Enia vow K, 


YAMILY PASTIME, 





Ceetadeing 
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An Englishman without national pride. 
—~GILBERT ASHTON. 
No plant or animal is 80 contemptible as not to 
exhibit the power and wisdom of the Creator. 
—Mason. 
Wit, when displayed at the expense of refine- 
ment, truth, or kindness —Mary Days. 
Gentlemen’s sneers at crinvline. 
—Briancun ALsimaron. 
1. The male flirt, 2. Cavilling at riflemen be- 
cause you have not generosity and courage enough 
to be a rifleman yourself. 8, The ass in the lion’s 
skin. 4, Bartering youth and beauty for wealth 
and misery.—Nxuxig, 


PuGNacrIous. 
An effervescing quality that distinguishes false 
courage from true. Inna. 
Carlo when deprived of his bone by Miss Tabby. 
—AGG@In Marir. 


1. Two rival lovers. 2, “i shun’t” and ‘you 


shall.’—Fawnny, 
If you e’er should chance to see 
Any two men disagree, 
Wrangling, talking, most loquacious, 
May they not be termed pugnacious ? 
—lago Fyronavu. 
The pugilist’s clement-—-G. M. G. Guenwy. 


“Will yer honour jist be plazed to tread on ihe 


tail o’ mee coat?—~-'l'urnra Corta. 
A cur snarling at a mastiff.—AnLpHa. 
Some of our literature.-—-{LlaucKMONDWIK®. 


The attitudes of grandfather John Bull and 


his grandson Jonathan.—Ro.Lanpo. ; 
The disposition of a cynic, engendering the 
tastes of a monstcr.—J. 8. Winson 


A wolf going among the lambs, like the se- 
ducer among the bowcrs of innocence, and who 
literally makes “‘life a warfare,” and so leaves the 


world worse than he found 11.—A. Exuspre. 
Sticklebacks in a brook.—ALTHEA. 
An Englishman deteuding his honour, Ins 
home, and his country.— t.VERGREEN, 


J. One whose element is strife. '2. One who 
carries about with him a store of combustibles, 
which are liable to explode if touched by the Icast 


spark of contention.—Li.y H. 


The Lion of England ;when aroused. —H.1.H. 


A bull dog.—UNcLE Bun. 


Pussy when her kittens are consigned to the 


water—Lucinpa B.  * 


1, One ever ready to strike the first blow. 
2, One trying hard to get up a quarrel out of 


nothing,—-SrsPHaNIE, 


The dispositions of Mr. and Mrs. Naggitt, who 
sae in wrangling.—Euxua von K. 
VYhat John Bull is often reported to be.— 


GinpeRt AsHTON, 


A disposition too often actively evinced by 


naughty little boys,—Aunrcra. 
An irish colony i 
SINGTON, 


The feelings of a boy when undergoing bodily 


chastisement.—MiGNoMETTE.| 


_, SurRaMacr. 
Britain's right over the seas.—M aRGUERITE, 
“JT am monarvh of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 
eS —Agas Ma 






in St, Giles’s.—Biawcum At~ 


The untaught privilege of master minds.—ILLA. 

The might of right.—A. D. V. 

What the proud covet, and the humble fre- 
quently obtain —Anna Gruy. 

A woman’s influence over the man who loves 
her.—A. D. V. 

That which the man of wealth oft tries to gain 
by.—L. 8. D. 

A thing that’s known to blind the eyes 
Of those who ought to see.—G. W. E.G. 

“A top Sawyer.”— grea Corta. 

What a gentleman would wish for himself in 
the heart of the lady he loves.—J. C. Tu. 

The appearance and conduct of the Americans 
and. British at the present time.—J. C, L, 

1, What the Pope is fast losing. 2. An oath 
of contention in the days of King Taryn 
BorrERworrtH. 

The prerogative of kings.—Li.y H. 

The goal of ambition, — ALPHA. 

1. That for which many unholy battles have 
been fought. 2. A naval captain upon his quarter 
deck. 3. Cook in the kitchen. 4. The power of 
Love. 5. That which the three estates of the 
realm unitedly possess—but which belongs sepa- 
rately to neither.—-A. px Youna@x. 

The mistletoe huig among its green compeers. 
—Hiny A. 

Christmas over all other festivities —Grupzrr 
ASHTON, 
The lark, when at “ Heaven’s gate singing.” = 
Coe. 

Britannia ruling the waves.--Saran C. 

1. The authority of Love. 2, The desire of every 
* oreation-whipping-critter.”—RoLanDo, 

The power of Him whom Angel ho-ts obey, 
Who rules the universe with perfoct sway. 

England’s “Open Sesame.”—Luorpa B, 

The sway of crinoline.—F. W. B. 7 

That which causes contention between the 
wives of the grocer and baker.—ALTHKA. 

A spirtt of tyranny, which in some people strives 
hard to gain the rule over others, —B?2PHANIE. 

The superiority of mind over matter. 

—~ Evia von K. 

That which the Famriy Frrewp asserts and 
maintains over every other Family Magazine. 

; ~—-Masor. 

That which England boasts of in freedom of 
speech among other nations of Europe-—-ALictra, 

Tho state Laim at in the Fammy Covunern, 

——-FLORENOS. 

Victoria’s place in English hearts. ~Nxurure. 

1. The soul’s empire over the body. 2. The 
power a strong mind holds over a weak one, 

—MIGNONETTS. 
TrreLzE DEFINITION. 

J.A. 8, W.-~‘I am individually in such a state 
of mental! irritation, that 1 can think of nothing 
more Contemptible than the Washington Cabinet, 
more Pugnacioue than the Northern States of 


America, or more worthy of & y than our 
own Union Jack! -May Heaven preserve ttt” 


WORDS FOR DEFINITION, . 
Arpurcation, | Basurun, { Monowamta, 
rie, ciel | 
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CARD-PLAYING. 





CARD-PLAYING., 
TERMS USED IN WHIST. 

Finessing, is when @ card is led, and you have 
the beat and third of that suit, you put the third 
best on that lead, and run the risk of your adver- 
sary having the second best of it, which if he 
have not, you gain the trick. 

Forcing, means the obliging your partner or 
adversary to trump a suit. 

Long trumps, means one or more when the rest 
are out, 

Loose card, means a card in hand of no value, 
and the best to throw away. 

Pointe: every trick above six, counts as one 
point; as many as are gained by tricks or 
honours, 80 many points are set up to the score of 
the game. . 

Se-saew, each partner tramping a suit. 

Score, is the number of points, which are set up 
in the following manner :— 

1 2 8 4 6 


6 7 8 9 
A=s3 oo.) 0U~°# o=3 
B=10 00 000 0000 00 000 00 000 o=1 
C=5 v4) O O=0 


Slam, is when either party wins every trick. 

Tenaoe, ia having the firat and third best cards, 
and being the last player, you touch the adversary 
when that suit is played. 

Terce, is a sequence of any three cards in a suit. 

Terce Major, is ace, king, queen, of a suit. 

Quart, 1s a sequence of four. Quart Major, ace, 
king, queen, knave of a suit. 

Quint, is a sequence of five of a suit. Quint 
Major, ace, king, queen, knave, ten, of a suit, 

STANDING RULES, 

1.—Lead from your strong suit, and be cautious 
how you change suits, and keep a commanding 
card Bi ys te in again, 

2— through the strong suit and up to the 
weak; but not in tramps, unless very strong in 
them. 

3.—Lead the highest of a sequence; but if you 
have a quart or cinque to a king, lead the jowest, 

4,--Lead through an honour, particularly if the 
game be much a you. 

§,—Lead your best tramp if the adversaries be 
eight, and you have no honour; but not if you 
have four tramps, unless you have a sequence, 

6,—Lead a trump, if you have Jour or five, or a 
strong hand; but not it weak. 

7,—Haviog ace, king, and two or three small 
cards, lead ace and king, if weak in trumps; but 
a small one, if strong in them. 

§,-~If you have the last trump, with some win- 
ning ants. and one losing card only, lead the 
losing card, 

9, Return your partner’s lead, not the adver- 
sary’s; and if you have only three originally, play 
the best, but you need not return it immediately 
when you win with the king, queen, or knave, an 
haye only smal! ones, or when ‘is hold a guod se- 
quence, have a strong suit, or have five trumps. 

10.—Do not lead from ace, queen, or ace knave, 

11.—Do not lead an ace, unless you have a king. 
12—Do not lead a thirteenth card, unless 
trumps be out. ; | 

18.—Do hot tramp a thirteenth card, unless you 

be last player, or want the lead. 
- 44—Keep a small card to retarn your partner’s 
lead, 


15.—Be cautious in tramping a card wher® 
oe in trumps, particularly if you have a strong 
Bu 


16.—Having only a few small trumps, make 
them when you can, 

17,.—If pone partner refuses to trump a suit, of 
which he knows you have not the best, lead your 
best trump. 

18.—When you hold all the remaining trumps, 
play one. , 

19,—-Remember how many of eich suit are out, 
and what is the best card left in each suit. 

_ 20.—Never force your partner, if you are weak 
in trumps, unless you have a renounce, or want 
the odd trick. 

21,— When playing for the odd trick, be cautious 
trumping out, especially if your partner be Jikely 
to trump a suit: and make all the tricks you can 
early, and avoid finessing. 

22.—If you take a trick, and have a sequence, 
win it with the lowest. 

23.—KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


THE GAME OF MATRIMONY. 


MatTrRiMony may be played by any number of 
persons, from five to fourteen. This game is com- 
posed of seven chances, usually marked on a 
board or sheet of paper, as follows: 


Best : 
The Ace of Diamonds turned up. 


ae INTRIGUE E 
OR ] es 
Ew { GE 
eS 
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ie KNAVE ap QUEEN. | 


Pairs. 
The Highest. 


The game is generally played with counters, and 
the dealer stakes what he pleases on each, or any 
chance, the other players depositing each the same 
quantity, except one; that is, when the dealer 
stakes twelve, the rest of the company lay down 
eleven each. After this, two cards are dealt round 
to every one, beginning on the left, then to each 
one, another card turned up, and he who happens 
to get the ace of diamonds, sweeps all; if it be not 
turned up, then each player shows his hand, and 
any of them haviug matrimony, intrigue, &c., 
takes the counters on that point; and when two 
or more persons happen to have a similar com- 
bination, the eldest hand has the preference; and 
should any chance not be gained jt stands over to 
the next deal. 

N.B. The ace of diamonds turned up takes the ~ 
whole pool, but when in hand ranks only as any 
other ace : and if not turned, nor any ace in hand, 
then the king, or next superior card, wins the 
chance styled best, 

‘THR GAME OF BRAG, . 
‘Brag, & game not near 80 much in vogue as 
formerly, is played with a whole pack of cards, 


fete en ceepnt em tnd tates 


HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURES, 


and rather variously conducted by differeut parties, 
but the following is given as one of the most 
scientific methods:—As mauy persons as the cards, 
leaving a few for stock, will supply, may play at 
a time, all of whom are to lay down three stakes 
apiece; one for the hest whist card turned up in 
the deal, the second for the best brag in hand, and 
the third for the eldest hand obtaining thirty-one, 
or the next number under that. The dealer is to 
give three cards at once to every player, turnin; 
up all round the last card belonging to eac 
player; and the best card reckoning from ace 
downwards, amongst those so turned up, wins the 
first stake. If two or more superior cards of a 
sort be turned up, the eldest hand always of course 
has the preference; except in caye of the ace of 
diamonds, which, at this part of the game, takes 
place of every other. 

The second stake is won by the person possess- 
ing the best brag-hand, or often, rather, by the 
boldest bragger, who sometimes only pretends to 
hold good cards, such as pairs, flushes, sequences 

. of flushes, and so on, similar to cribbage, excepting 
jifteens. In this state of the game there. are 
usually two favourite cards, viz, the knave of 
clubs and the nine of diamonds, which are 
reckoned with any others to form pairs-royal or 
pairs; that is, the two aforementioned favourites 
combined together with one, or either of them 
with two aces, kings, &c., are styled a pair-royal 


of such cards; or, singly, either of the favourites . 


with another card ranks asa pair; only natural 
pairs-royal are to precede articfiial ones, as three 
aces, kings, &c., take place before a pair-royal, 
formed by assistance of the two favourites, though 
a natural pair does not supersede an artificial one 
madé by help of a favourite, into which situation 
only the knave of clubs is admitted. 

The principal sport of the game is occasioned 
i any player braygtng that he holds a better hand 
than the rest of the party, which is declared by 
saying ‘I brag,” and staking a sum of money: if 
no other answer, by a similar or larger deposit, 
then the bragger wins the second stake; but if 
any one reply, either by putting down the same 
or a greater sum, in the manner above stated, and 
the first bragger declines the contgst, the answerer 
then takes both the money put down and the 
second stakes: though, if the first bragger gocs 
on, he is to say “again,” and ventures another 
sum, whether similar to that laid down by the 

' Opponent or not is of no consequence, provided 
\ only that it be not smaller; and if the other so 
‘reply in like manner, “ again,” the parties continue 
‘betting, each laying down asum not less than last 
‘ventured by his adversary, till either one of them, 
‘frightened, give up the c mtest; by which the player 
holding out longest gains all the money wagered, 
‘including the second stuke ; or, if either party lay 
‘down a stake, saying “ Let me see you,” or * I'll 
see it ;”’ in which cave, both the hands are to be 
shown, and the strongest wins. When more than 
one person wishes to answer the first bragger, the 
eldest has the preference. 

The third stake is obtained by the eldest player 
who may hold either from the cards dealt, or ob- 
tain by drawing in addition from the stock, thirty- 
one, or the highest number under that: each ace, 
king, queen, and knave, being calculated as ten, 
and the rest according to their pips: any one 
drawing above thirty-one, loses, of course. 
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The player who is so fortunate as to gain all the 
three stakes in one deal, is, strictly speaking, 
entitled to three more from each of his antagonists, 
though in most companies this is declined, as 
savouring too much of gambling, 


a 


HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURES, 


The time is midnight: the scene a saloon in a 
magnificent palace, In the darkness and silence 
of night a select party of noblemen are seated 
around the room, The dread siience is unbroken, 
save by the anxious whisperings of foreboding 
evil. Suddenly the sound of a fiddle is heard ; 
footsteps approach nearer and nearer, and, in an 
instant, in jumps an elderly gentleman. For full 
half an hour he capers about, performing all 
sorts of dancing, gymnastics, and calisthenics, 
with music accompaniment. At length, not 
having taken the lcast notice of his guests, he 
whirls out of the apartment in the same frenzy 
of excitement in which he entered it; and his 
panic-struck visitors are requested by a slave to 
consider themselves dismissed. —TRaPEZITA. 

] sec an aged monarch seated on his throne ; 
two men come in disguised ag peasants, and 
while the king is hearing their pretended dispute, 
they attack and kill him with axes, which they 
had concealed under their dress.—CLsoPaTBa. 


In an eastern city see 
Men of high and low degree 
Crowding down the dusty street, 
All regardless of the heat; 
Shouting some, and others quict,— 
Is ita rebellious riot ? 
No! on almost every face 
Joy triumphant you may trace. 
Most are soldiers; hark { their crics 
Seem to rend the distant skies, 
As they move with hasty fect 
Down the overcrowded strect. 
See what rivets every eye; 
Yonder, madly dashing by, 
Down the pavement horses drag 
Something in a leathern bag; 
As it rumbles o’er the stones, 
Listen | isit smothered groans, 
That from yonder bag uppear, 
Feebly stealing on the eur ? 
List! if you can catch again ; 
No! from the excited men, 
Savage yells, exulting crics, 
Higher still and higher rise. 
On they urge the madden’d steeds ; 
On the human torrent spoeds, 
Till, all tired and dusty, they 
Seem to think it time to stay ; 
And the steeds begin to flag. 
Now they stop—they ope the bag; 
Out they draw a human form, 
From whose veins tle life-stream warm 
Still from numerous punctures vozes, 
O’er a mass of mingled bruises ; 
Every sign of life has fled, 
Yes, alas! the man is dead. 

Rowxo. 
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1.—A Groarapaican Acrostic. 
1, There’s acountry in Europe, romantic and fine, 
2. And ariverin Wales, beluw mountains sublime. 
3. A country in England, in the west you may see; 
4. Isles in the Atlantic, eight or ten there may be. 
&. A city in Scotland, for learning ranks high, 
6. A river whose source is not far from the Wye. 
7. Isles off the Land's End, where pilot boats ply. 
8. A Spanish: town next, on the Ebro it stands ; 
9, Another in Naples, a good trade it commands. 
10.. An Asiatic gulf south of China now find; 
11. A river in England receives some of its kind, 
13, And one in Silesia in size not behind. 
13. In Envland a tuwn once famed for a ghost ; 
14. Another north of it, but on the east coast. 
16. An American river, a large one 110 doubt, 
16, A much smaller near Bury, if you'll look well 


about. 
17, The prenteat city for trade in the world now 
behold 


18, And a county in England where hardware is 
sold, 

19. A country in European Russia you'll sec, 

20. And a city intercepted by a gulf there will be. 

21. An island so cold, in the North Ocean it’s seen; 

22, Then a lurge town in France, much warmer 1 


ween ; 
23. A river that rises among mountains so vast, 
24. And another south of Moscow, and that is my 
last. ANNA GREY. 


2.—Lapizs’ Names ENIGMATIOALLY EXPRESSED, 


1. Gain, and three-fifths of 5 diadem, 

2, A part of the body curtailed, a consonant, and 
an interjection. 

3. A vowel, to rest against, and a conjunction. 

4. To damage, and a consonant. 

5, A town in Switzerland, and water congealed. 

6. The queen of fairie-, and a measure curtailed. 

7, A man’s name, a preposition, and a vowel, 

8, An island curtailed, and an interjection. 

9, One of the Christian virtues. 

GinpERt ASHTON. 


3.—Cmarave. 


My first, some affirm, belongs only to youth, 

But of this there is not one <o¢a of truth, 
Inasmuch as the aged are as guilty at times 

As the young, and commit quite as heinous crimes, 
My second to various uses is brought, 

Aiter due preparation, of course, which, in short, 
Is essential, or else it could never be made 

Into all kinds of articles needed in trade. 


My third is the name of a river, which you 
May have seen in your travels, perchance; at least, 


few 
Who have been any distancefrom London can say 
"Tis a stranger to them in a general way. 


The initials of these three email words will explain 
What those wish tor who play with the object of 


or, in other words, that which we one and all 

strive | 

To make sure of, in doing which many connive. 
te | Gongs M, F. Guamry. 


| used to anloose & 
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4,--ENIGMA. 


Though in stature I’m short, and in face I am 

small 

I’m a match for a giant when thwarted; 

And therefore ‘tis high time to caution you all, 

Lest by some misadventure my vengeance you call 
Into force, that I’m what is reported. 


There are always two sides to a picture ’tis said, 
So there are to a siory or question, 

For while in despair 1 mourn over the dead, 

Life without me would be but a cipher instead 
Of a blessing—a fact worth digestion. 


At a public banquet where nobles and peers 
Are invited to join each other, 
I aid in their speeches, resound in their cheers, 
Which does much towards svothing an amateur’s 
fears-—- 
An intirmity some.cannot smother, 


In the Houses of Parliament, day after day, 
I wit with a patience surprising, 
As 20ne 0: the members could dv much, they say, 
If perchance I thought tit to keep out of the way ; 
But of course this is only surmising. 


I'm the greatest in Eton, where gentlemen go— 
Or arc sent, I should say- to the College, 

To Iearn all that’s :eally essential to know, 

buch as Lativ, French, German, et cetera, 80 
‘Yhat they may not be wanting in knowledge. 


Iam ever in debt, therefore none would believe 
‘They could save a large fortune, provided 
They tollowed my steps; but I'll soon undeceiye 
aa who doubt, when I tell them to get rich [ 
thieve, 
Which they’d soon do, if they did as I did, 


Delighting in bloodshed and strife, I am found 
To goshares with the felon in sorrow ; 
Yet where peace and pleasure are rife, 1 abound, — 
By the home fireside where the youngsters sit 
round 
To hear riddles, or ghost tales of horror. 


I’m the miser’s best friend; yet, though strange 
it may seem, 
I’m averse to a mean disposition ; 
And yet it is said I assist him to dream 
Of great wealth, which must be a most glorious 
theme 
For this man, whose mind’s out of condition, 


Without me Napo'con would feel ill at ease, 
For he'd no longer satisty any 
Of those who now use thir beat efforts to please 
His Imperial Highness, wiio'l\ laugh when he sees | 
This enigma by Groxen M. f. GLENy, 


5. 


An English river, read reversed, 
At once will bring to view 
A tree that everybouy knows, a 
For it is English too. 
G. Gurox, 
6, 
M t is a river in Kogland; my second is 
aie fastening ; my whole in @ usefal 
ECKMO 


animal. NDWIKR. 
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seein hymna mesa 


7 


{ am a delicious fruit; bat, bchoad me and I 
am what schoolboys often do in sunny days; 
again behead me, and 1 am what horses do. 

ZANONI, 


8.— DECAPITATION. 
The Complete Word, 


’Tis the evening of a sultry summer's day, 

And out in the fields we'll take our way, 

And list as we walk to the murmuring brooks, 

And the hoarse rough caws of the home-bound 
rooks; 

While gently borne on the freshening breeze, 

Mingled with songs of birds in the trees, 

We hear in the distance a tinkling bell; 

What it betokens we know full well: 

’Tis Colin, the shepherd, on his iron-grey foal, 

Driving his sheep to the care of my whole, 

The Word Beheaded, 


On a cold winter’s day, in a poor Irish cof, 
A widow was sitting, nnd sad was her lot; 
Her husband was dead-—and her children, save 


one, 
Had sickened and died. The other was gone 
To a far-distant land to seek fortune and fame. 
But, alas! ere long the hand of death came, 
And struck with an icy chill that poor feeble 


frame ; 
Amd if I’m beheaded, you'll doubtless soon see, 
That in sorrows, if not in years, she was me. 


§.—ANAGRAM, | 


A firm notion is what 1 admire 
In any one, no matter who, 
Inasmuch as it shows a desire 
To carry out all that they do 
In a way to meet approbation, 
Which all thmys accomplished well 
Must meet with, and causes sensation 
Among those who cannot excel, 
For the want of this very ingredient, 
if I may make use of the word, 
To express m y ideas more expedient, 
E’en though it sounds somewhat absurd. 
However, I'll take it for granted, 
My readers wili pardon the use 
Of a term which vaunot be supplanted 
Without a substantial excuse ; 
And describe very briefly my notion 
Regarding the same, which has made 
Such a wonderful stir and commotion 
In private, as well as in trade, 
"Tis the source from which merchants acquire 
Their wealth, and from day to day learn 
The state of the funds, which go higher 
At times, and then lower in turn. 
"Tis the means by which sound education 
Alone is obiained, and the way 
To succeed in whate'er occupation 
You have to fulfil through the day. 
It is also the cause of progression 
in music, in science, and art, 
And aids many in their profession 
To play a'‘conspicuons part. 
Grougs M. F. Gremry. 


10, 


In all my whole, and at all places, the gallant 
and sturdy seconde of my first are gladly wel- 
comed, . Bo.axpo, 





{ If you wil 





11.—Cranane. 


Young Graham was a valiant knight, 
And well he loved fair Lady Maud ; 

But, sad to say, such love with spite 
Was witnessed by De Beauvoir’s lord. 


A mortul feud between the two 
Had given rise to enmity ; 

And Maud De Beauvoir only knew 
Young Graham’s love’s intensity, 


Each knew no consent could be gained 
From De Beauvoir that they might wed, 
So they—poor schemers-—had ordained. 
A flight and private match instead, 


And now impatient Graham waits, 

With rein in hand, for Lady Maud, 
When open fly the castle gates, 

And forth rides out De Beauvoir’s lord. 


With hasty first young Graham mounts 
Upon his gallant courser’s back ; 

And twenty men-at-arms he counts 
Now issuing out upon his track. 


Then off at break-ueck, topmost speed, 
While clattering in the rear they came; 

But, fatal chance! young Graham’s steed 
Unto my second quickly came. 


In vain he whipped, in vain he spurred ; 
Lame with my whole, the helpless horse, 

Could not be moved, could not be stirred, 
By all young Graham's urgent force. 


And now he draws his maiden sword, 
And firmly stands on his defence; 
But, vain attempt! down, down they bored 
Young Graham with rude violence. 


And then they took his body back 

Unto De Beauvoir’s castle wall, “ 
And hung it up beside the track 

Where Mand must pass at matings’ call. 


She saw the body, hacked and torn, 
Ler heart was chilled with deadly fear, 
And ere the sun to rest had gone 
Mand lay upon her funeral bier. 
RoLanyDo. 


12. 


My jiret is a tin vessel 5 my second is a lady’s 
name ; and my whole isa State in North America, 
LirrLe Giga. 


13,—~- ANAGRAM. 


“ Honor est a nilo!” a hero once replied, 
When requested to reveal hia proper name ; 
And handing forth his card, he said, “ [ leave you 
to decide 
Whether I can hold the title that I claim.” 
" bal ag a doubt you can,” the servant said, 
‘for 
Have ability sufficient to perceive 7 
That the title you have chosen very aptly to defy 
hts is right ; so by qn leave, 
walk this way, ’'ll usher you upstairs 
na manner which 1’m positive will please, 
And if they don’t expound your name, why you 
and I'll go shares, iy 
By keeping up the mystery to tease. 
Gronex M. F. Guznwr. 
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14.—Rzpus. 


A term applied to persons unacquainted with the 
arts ; 
Another word for bbiper side excellently done ; 
A pete vord or piece of work of most intricate 
parts 5 
An instrament to fasten doors—though not the 
ouly one; 
An act of great severity which feeling men would 
scorn 
To countenance, and very right; to do a great 
deal more 
Than requisite; a burden known to thousands 
-who are born 
ge ea other words, to earn their bread 
efore : 
*Tis given to them. Read the heads of these 
straizht down, and they 
Will bring to light a large vehicle very seldom 
REC. 
The finals, upwards read, will show—or point out, 
I shou'd say— 
The title merited by those who ride in this 


machine, 
G. M. F. Guenny. 
15. 


Two-fifths of a goose, and a very small stream, 
Combiued with the third of an age, 
Will show you an animal ~ladies, don’t scream— 
‘hat at present is wholly the rage. 
RoLanpo. 


16.—CHARADE, 


My second came to me one day, 

A handsome sum of cash to puy, 

And in my first for him I made 

A bill as proof that it was paid. 

Now if my whole you wish to sce, 

Go view the troops of cavalry. 
ALTHEA. 


17,—Rrzvs. 


. A weul-known town in Wales, 
2 Asty me narcotic. 
3. A town in Northamptonshire. 
4, One ot the ealendar mouths. 
5. A French word signifying an equal portion. 
6. The name of one of the patriarchs, 
7. A beautiful annual. 
The initials joined will show the name of a man 
of great cclebrity, and the tinals, his native 
country. TRENE, 


] 


18 


My first a preposition is ; 
y neat all tell-tules do; 

My third a pronoun personal 

Much used by me and you. 
My fourth you'll meet when in the street 

Or in the Janes you stroll; 
And if he be a friend of yours, 

T hope he is my whole. 

Lvornpa B. 
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(On pp. 360, 361, 362, 363, Christmas Volume.) 


_148.--Because it is the better for a good 
trimming. | | 


147.—Because you are a deal plainer. — 

143,—_Heat-hen. 149,—Crow-land. 150.—Pep- 
per-mint. 

151.—1. GlogaU. 2. RoscommoN, 3. Em- 
poll. 4, Araral. 6. Triesth. 6. BagdaD, 7. 
RosS. 8. IngoldstadT. 9. TitieacA. 10. An- 
holT, 11. ilfracombE. 12, NapleS—Greut 
Britain; United States. 

152.— Leat-less. : 

153.—l. Armada. 2. Mab. 3. Italy. 4. Eng- 
land, 5. Nelson. 6. Shakespeare—dAmiens. 

164.—Log-wood, 165.—Arm-chair. 166.—Level. 

157.~—Mo-hawk. 

158.— 1, TournamenT. 2. HonololU. 3. Ana- 
creoN, 4. MeloN. 5, EddystonE. 6, Skulb— 
Thames Tunnel. 

159.—DBoot-less, signifying useless. 

16y.—1. ActiA. Z, LysandeR. 38, Edonl. 
XerxeS. 5. AlecT(o). 6. NerO. 7. DoT(o). 
Ehteh. 9. RomE~—Alezander, Aristotle. 

151,—Rose-mary, 162.—~Water-fall, 163.— 
Ply-mouth Break-water. 

164.—1, Trent, 2. YE. 38, NightshadE. 
EmphasiS— Tyne, Tees, 

165.—And-over. 

166.—1, Wakefield, 2. Ipswich. 3. Newcastle. 
4. Darlington. 5. St. Neot’s. 6. Oldham, 7. 
Reading — Windsor, 

167.—Blue-beil. 168.—leartsease. 
slow. 170.—Mary-gold. 

171.—1. April. 2. LoO. 3.1 0U. 4, Caspil. 
4, EagheS—Alice, Louta. | 

1 173.—Foot-step. 174. MHare- 


3. Réd- 


4. 
8. 


4, 


169 cre, On- 


* « 


bell. 

175.—1. Scar-borough. 2, Milton. 
ruth. 4. Canter-bury. 

176.—Cent-re. 177.—Funeral, Real, Fun, 178.— 
2s, 73d. 179,.—Spar-row. 


Key ro Mazz. 


On entering, turn to the left, and take the 
second to the right, and go up, passing under two 
bridges; we then meet two branch roads, turn 
down to the right, and when we have passed 
over one bridge and under another, we come 
again to two branch roads; pass down to the 
right, cross over a bridge, and turn up to the left, 
passing under the bridge. In continuing our 
road up we come again to two branch roads, take 
the left, pass over and under seven bridges, and 
then take the second turning to the right. Pass- 
ing on to the right, we come round to,an opening 
where the roads diverge: continue to the right. 
In advancing round we Jeave the next two 
openings to the left, and follow the road round 
near the left top corner, and then come down to 
where two roads cross each other, leave the two 
openings on the right and left, and pass on ander 
the bridge, and turn round up to the left, leaving 
two openings on the right. The road then 
branches off into two; take the left, or lower road 
over the bridge, and pass straight on under the 
next bridge, leaving the opening to the left. 
Come down and continue the road downwards, 
leaving the opening to the right, and when we 
have passed over two and under two bridgea, the 
road again divides; turn down sharply to the 
right, and again to the right at the next branch 
0 


the road, and this path will lead up to the 


temple of fame. 
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PULCHERIY AND MaRIE—(See 7p, 101). 
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HEARTS OF GOLD; 
OR THE, , 
CHILDREN OB THE SEA. 
A. TALE OF NORMANDY. 


CHAPTER III. 


In fact, Pulcherie, on entering the 
cottage, threw herself into Pelagie’s arms. 
Onesime was sitting up, but still pale and 
weak. Berenice was making lace at her 
brother’s side. 

«Ah! here’s Pulcherie,” she cried. 
She threw her lace frame aside. 
colour returned to Onesime’s cheeks. 
“Well! are you better, Onesime ?” 

“Yes, Pulcherie. Have you come back 
to stop? The house is very dull and 
lonely since you went away. Do you like 
being at Benzeval better than here? In 
the first place it isa long way from the 
sea, and then who is there for you to play 
with P” 

“TI don’t play at all. It’s true there’s a 
big basin in the garden, but there is no- 
body to rig my little boats to launch in it ; 
and—and I quite pine for all of you.” 

“ And we!—we talk about you all day. 
This morning I said to Berenice, ‘Tell 
me, Berenice, does Pulcherie think of us 
now?’ Berenice said yes.” 

“ What a pretty frock you have!” said 
Berenice, 

“TI have only just come to see you and 
know how Onesime is. I must go back 
directly. Mamma Dorothee said-———” 

“What!” cried Onesime, “you have 
no longer the same mamma as we have ?” 

“T have two—Mamma Pelagie and 
Mamma Dorothee.” 

“But Madame Malais is not your mother: 
she is your aunt.” 

* But no more is Mamma Pelagie.” 

** Now listen! look at that—Mamma 
Pelagie is no longer her mother! In that 
case I am no longer your brother, and 
Berenice no longer your sister.” 

“‘ Madame Malais wishes me to call her 
mamma, and she is very geod to me. 
They wish me to leave off saying Mamma 
Alain, but E say it all the same. Look, 
see what good things I have brought 
you.” 


The 








And she gave them a basket filled with 


‘cakes and dainties. 


“Listen, Onesime: Mammn Dorothee 
says when you are better you must come 


‘up with Berenice and spend a week at 


the chateau.” 

“T am quite well.” . 

“Did she really say so?” asked Pe. 
lagie. 

“Yes, Mamma Alain, she said so.” 

The servant who accompanied Pulcherie 
confirmed the statement. . 

“Well!” said Pelagie, “I am very 
grateful to her; it will console the poor 
children a little. If Madame Malais will 
allow, I will bring them up on Sunday.” 

“ And now I must go,” said Pulcherie. 

* Wait a bit, while I rig you a boat to 
sail in your basin. One must be mise- 
rable when one hasn’t a boat.” 

“Oh yes; but I can’t wait now; we 
were told to get back directly.” 

“ Eh bien! Vil bring it you on Sunday. 
Ill rig my best boat for you all fresh.” 

“ The sloop ?”” 

“No, the cutter; that one on the top 
of the cupboard.” 

‘“‘ What fun we shall have on Sunday!” 

“* And all the week.” | 

“Adieu, Berenice! adieu, Onesims ! 
adieu, Mamma Alain! Papa Alain is out 
fishing with Cesaire.” 

“ Yes, and they won’t be back till night. 
Adieu, Pulcherie, till Sunday !” 

“Till Sunday !” 

Sunday arrived; Pelagie took the two 
children with her to the chateau of Benze- 
val. She carried in a basket a splendid 
turbot Risque-tout had caught during the 
night. Onesime carried his' cutter with 
the new rigging. Cesaire and his father 
followed them as far as the outer railings. 
They did not dare enter; but it was 
agreed that Pelagie should bring Palcherie 
out to the gate for them to kiss. M.and 
Madame Malais received them rather 
patronizingly, but affably enough. They 
wished Pelagie to stay to dinner; she. 
refused, saying, “I must get back home 
to get dinner for my people. I will beg 
of you, Madame, merely to allow Pul- 
cherie to come with me as far ag the gate, 
because Tranquille and Cesaire are waiting 
there, and dying to see her.” 
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M. and Madame Malais consulted by | 
looks, after which M. Malais said— 

“Go and tell them, my good woman— 
go and tell them that I invite them to 
dinner with you and the children.” 

“Oh! they will never dare -—” 

“J will go and tell them myself.” 

When Mt. Malais arrived at the gate 
he found Pulcherie in the arms of Risque- 
tout and Cesaire. Directly she had learnt 
they were so’ near to her she had scam- 
pret off to see them, without waiting 

‘for the reflections or the decision of 
Madame Malais. Another personage was 
also by this time outside the gate; this 
was Eloi Alain, the miller, who had 
caught sight of his kinsmen in passing 
the house, and was waiting to go back 
with them to his mill at Benzeval, and 
thence to Dive. M. Malais issued his 
invitation. . 

“Oh yes, do, Papa Alain, and you too, 
Cesaire,” said Pulcherie, drawing them 
‘towards the house. 

“Why, we can’t very well, M. Malais. 

“Many thanks for your kindness, but 
here’s the cousin Eloi I’ve just asked to 
-come and share our soup with us at Dive, 
-and we are only waiting for Pelagie to go 
back all together.” 

M. Malais was not excessively fond o 

“the miller, but his weakness with regard 
to public opinion, by which his mind was 
unceasingly occupied, caused him to feel 
continually uneasy at the habitual cold- 
ness of Eloi towards him. He took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to invite him to 
dinner with the rest. Eloi hesitated for 
a moment, then reflecting that he would 
not only cause his relations to lose a good 
dinner, but would himself be likely to 
enjoy a much better one at the chateau 
than at Dive, he consented with a tole- 
rably good grace. Eloi Alain was a more 
embarrassing guest than the others; he 
was rich, and looked upon in the neigh- 
bourhood as a species of monsieur. His 
opinion had great influence, and M. 
Malais would have had no objection to 
stand well with him. Unfortunately their 
overwhelming vanity stood in the way of 
the little good sense nature had accorded 
to the master and mistress of Benzeval. 
To do greater honour to their guests, and 


also in the hope of stupefying them with 
admiration, they covered their table with 
their entire stock of plate. Madame 
Malais put on her celebrated dress, of the 
town fashion, that she had had made in 
Paris twelve years before, and upon the 
model of which she had had all her dresses 
made ever since, thinking that the fashion 
of “town” was the same in principle as 
those of certain localities; as thus, a cap 
in the fashion of the district of Caux 
never changes, any more than does one in 
the fashion of Carantan. She had en- 
joyed the consciousness of being dressed 
in the fashion of Paris, in the said robe 
which she had had made during the 
empire, and which she still wore under 
the restoration, the epoch of our story. 

The miller wag envious, and, moreover, 
bore an old grudge against the Malais 
family. At the sight of this unwonted 
luxury it appeared to him that he was 
perhaps not so rich as he had pleased to 
believe, and that he was not the equal of 
the Malais. Accordingly, with all the 
cunning of the Norman peasant, he ne- 
glected no opportunity to hurt the feel- 
ings of his hosts, always under the pre- 
tence of wishing to say something agree- 
able to them. He found nothing so 
efficacious as talking incessantly about a 
family from which the Malais were by no 
means proud of having sprung. 

“There was your grandfather, now,” 
said Eloi, “ Malais the cattle-dealer, he 
was @ Dive man; he had a famous cob, 
and it must be said he was a famous 
horseman. He rode once from Dive to. 
Poitou to buy cattle, eighty-four leagues ; 
he managed that journey without, slacken- | 
ing girths. He was a first-rate fellow. 
The cob was a dapple grey, a model of a 
horse.” 

Madame Malais assumed an absent 
air. M. Malais filled his guests’ glasses ; 
but Eloi, seeing the thrust had gone home, 
continued— 

“I didn’t know him myself, but every- 
body remembers him in these parts. 
When anybody wants to speak of a good 
horseman—a man who can drink hard, 
and isn’t frightened of fatigue—they are 
sure to say, ‘Just like Malais of Dive!’ 
Again, if they want to speak of a man 
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who thoroughly knows what business is, 
they say, ‘This fellow will be like Malais 
of Dive; he’ll leave his children enough 
-to let them do nothing, and his grand- 
children will have a chateau.’ Everybody 
knows all about Malais the cattle-dealer, 
down to the little children.” 

Madame Malais succeeded in turning 
the conversation by addressing some re- 
marks upon the fisheries to Risque-tout, 
who was enabled to cut off the discourse 
from his cousin. This, however, was not 
destined to last long. Tranquille having 
alluded to the custom-house officers who 
had taken from him a little barrel of 
spirits he had picked up on the sea, Eloi 
recovered his position, and said— 

* Listen, Tranquille! You should not 
talk of custom-house officers before M. 
and. Madame Malais, it might offend them. 
They had an uncle who was a custom- 
house officer, and no great things with 
it ;—he was own son to Malais the cattle- 
dealer. We are not answerable for other 
people’s failings. Malais, the custom-house 
officer, was a shabby rascal; that doesn’t 
hinder Malais of Dive, the cattle-dealer, 
from having been a good father, who knew 
how to leave a pretty penny to his 
family; that doesn’t hinder the father of 
M. Malais, here present, from having 
been a man who sold his money rather 
dearly perhaps, but who, however, never 
got into any truuble with the law.” 

M. Malais again made haste to pour 
out wine and to fill the miller’s glass, but 
this glass of wine only served to increase 
the loquacity of Eloi Alain, who had 
already drunk a great deal, and to fur- 

‘nish him with a transition for continuing : 

“May this glass of wine,” he said, 
‘‘ which I drink to the health of M. and 
Madame Malais, be my poison, if I have 
been able to bear the sight of a custom- 

‘house officer since that time. I should 
tell you, that being a young man (you 
were only a child then, M. Malais), I did 
a little business in smuggling. An honest 
man always—no one having a word to 
say against me; but smuggling is only 
taking money from government, and 
taking money from government is no 
robbery, everybody knows that. Well, 
Malais, the custom-house officer, own son 
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to Malais the cattle-dealer, and brother 
to Malais the money-lender, the father of 
M. Malais who is now entertaining us, 
here’s what he said to me—‘ Tell me, 
Eloi, they say you do a good stroke of 
business occasionally at—you know what.’ 
I had known him from a child; I would 
no more have mistrusted him than Tran- 
quille Alain here. Well, from one word 
to another it got to this: I said to him 
over a cup of cider, ‘Will you make one ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said he. ‘Good, I’m your man!’ 
‘I’m yours! I should tell you it was 
an affair of tobacco, and a little English 
cutter was to bring it to us about a 
league and a half from Caen. The thing 
came off to perfection—nothing could 
have been better, but that when we were 
going to land the goods, it turned out 
that Malais, the custom-house officer, 
instead of helping, had informed against 
us. They were down upon us, and seized 
the whole cargo. I and two others, 
whom I need not name, had three months 
each in prison, and Malais had, some say 
a third, some half of the prize. I had, 
however, the consolation of serving him 
out afterwards. But that’s all over. I 
shall never forget Malais, the custom- 
house officer. Monsieur and Madame, to 
your good health, and that of all homest 
people.” 

The proprietors of Benzeval were won- 
derfully relieved when the dinner was 
over. When the guests departed, there 
was no thought of requesting them to 
renew the visit; far from it. Madame 
Malais said to Pelagie— 

-“ Pelagie, you know the two children 
are to spend the week with Pulcherie; 
I will send them home on Sunday.” 

When they were once more alone, 
Monsieur and Madame Malais complained 
bitterly of the weary day they had spent. 

“TI don’t believe they as much as no- 
ticed the beauty of our plate. This is 
what it is not to have genteel people to 
come and see us. Of what use are our 
chateaux, our mahogany furniture, and 
our plate? May Heaven send us a son- 
in-law worthy of Pulcherie ; then we shall 
be able to say that we have really begun 
to live. Pulcherie is nearly twelve ; 
when she has been four years at the 
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after climbing up the willows, fell in per- 
fumed garlands to the water’s surface, 
were still in bloom. The field«gueens 
and the red Flora’s bells, which abound 
on those coasts, were no longer in flower ; 
but the myosotis, the forget-me-nots, 
with their little heaven-blue petals, still 
flourished, bathing their tiny feet in the 
stream. The three children seated them- 
selves in the shadow of an old hollow 
willow, and talked over their little 
prospects. 

“And so you are going away, Pul- 


Royal Academy of Saint Denis she will 
be sixteen, I was scarcely more when 
you married me. Talking of Pulcherie, 
I must really speak seriously to her; she 
has got a habit of thou-ing* Pelagie’s 
. children, who fhou her. To see them 
playing together, it would really seem as 
if they were children of the same class. 
All this must come to an end.” 

“Listen, Dorothee,—have a little 
patience : that would look rather strange. 
People would say we were giving our- 
sélves airs; in fact, what would they 
not say? Pulcherie will soon be going | cherie ?” said Onesime. 
away; when she returns for the holidays} ‘Yes; I am going to school in a house 
she will have spent a year at the Royal | where there are the daughters of all de- 
Academy of St. Denis—she will be quite | corated officers—like my father.” 

a young lady; it will be plenty of time| ‘‘Shall you stay there a long time ?” 

then to teach her how to conduct herself;| ‘“‘ Nearly four years, they say.” 

and, besides, the young Alains will not| ‘We shall be four years without seeing 

dare to be so familiar with her then. We | each other ?” | 

must be careful as to what is said about| “Oh no! I shall come home every 
fs summer.” 

“What do they want to send you so 
far away for, Pulcherie? Can’t the 
parish clerk teach you everything in 
the world ?” 

“It appears not.” 

“Do they want you to be a school- 
mistress, and take Mother Buchard’s 

lace ?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“In four years we shall be quite big, 
all three of us,” said Berenice. “What 
shall we all be doing in four years ?” 

“YT don’t know what we shall be 
doing,” said Onesime; “but I know 
what I should like to do. I should like 
to command a big boat, to go after the 
herrings and the mackerel; to have her 
well rigged, and full of all sorts of tackle— 
and live with you two, who should make 
good soup for my dinner.” 

“J,” cried Pulcherie, “I should like 
to be handsome—so handsome—and we!l 
dressed in silk frocks, like Mamma Doro- 
thee, and have a fine coach and a fine 
horse, like M. Malais, and then marry a 
prince.” 

“What! marry a prince!” cried 
Onesime. “And my soup! Who is to 
make my soup for me when I come back 
from the sea ?” 

You should be the prince. We would 


















The children passed the week in a 
state of unmixed happiness, except that, 
on the fourth day, Onesime said— . 

“ Tiens! Pulcherie, I get very dull 
when I don’t see you; but I get just as 
dull when I don’t see the sea. { should 
like to go out fishing with my father. 
every day, and find you in the house 
when I came back to eat my soup; but I 
could never get used to being always in a. 
garden.” 

On the eve of their departure he said— 

“Suppose we were to go and take a 
walk outside ?” 

The children jumped at the proposition 
immediately, and, as they were at the 
extremity of the garden, they thought it 
would be easier to get over a little hedge 
that separated them from the open 
country than to go round to the gate. 
The two girls needed very little help 
from Onesime to follow his example, and. 
they found themselves .in the fields that 
skirt the edges of the Benzeval river. A 
fow wild roses and honeysuckles, which, 

* utoyer, In the eriginal, e- : 
Ainin oh liduen acaeeen eon otier a ie ead 
pee. To preserve this peculisrity would heve 

to give an air of ntic stiffness:to their 


sation, quite opposite to the easy familiarity 
Tesmerasor, * 3 
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have a servant to make the soup, and we. 
would eat meat soup reel day; you. 

fine weather ; 
you should always wear a hat and a blue 
coat, like M. Malais. And you, Berenice, 


should only go to sea in the 


what would you like?” 


«J should like to make lace so well— 
so well, that I could earn fifteen sous a 


day.” 
** And who shall be your husband ?” 


*©Onesime shall be our husband for 


both of us.’’ 


“You are going to learn everything 


down there, Pulcherie ?” 
“Everything in the world—so they 
say.” 
“To write too ?” 
“It appears so.” 
* Then you will write to us?” 
“Make sure of that—when I know 
how. I am learning from the clerk, and 
I can write a little already.” 

“Well, then, Berenice shall learn to 
read~—to be able to read me your letters, 


for I shall never learn. I shall have to 


go to sea and learn my trade well.” 

«JT shall learn to read and to write too,” 
said Berenice ; ‘to send you news about 
us, and tell you all that happens here; 
for you will not forget us down there— 
will you ?” 

“There is no danger. No more will 
you two forget me, will you ?” 

The three children kissed each other. 

“‘ Listen,” said Berenice; “when you 
come home every year let us meet to- 
gether here, in this place. What time 
of year will it be when you come back P” 

“ Almost the same as it is now.” 

“Very well. We shall not be sorry to 


find the shade of the old willow again. | 


We will come and sit down together here 
where we are now; we will say that we 
still love each other, and will tell all 
that has happened. If I could write I 
know what I would do.” 

‘What would you.da, Berenice?” 


“I would write our three names on, 
| desert place for the two children. They 
“But I could write them well enough | 
if I had a knife. Give me your knife, 
“ | | Pulcherie and their approaching hopes, 


the back of the old willow.” 


Onesime. 


Pulcherie took Onesime’s knife, and, 
after grave deliberations it was agreed | 
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be sufficient. It took Pulcherie at least 
an hour to engrave on the'trank of the 


| that the first letter in each name would 


It was very near dinner time; the 
three children kissed each other again, 
promised to love each other always, to 
write often, and to return together every 
year to the old tree on which they had 
inscribed their names. Then they re- 
turned to the housé; they had been 
sought for, and were well scolded; but 
this gave them little trouble. The next 
day Pulcherie, accompanied by a servant, 
conducted her friends back to Dive. The 
good mother, Pelagie, had prepared a 
dish of curds for Pulcherie, who was sur- 
prised to find it not so good as formerly ; 
the kitchen of the chateau had already 
destroyed the flavour of her treats oi 
other days. | 

Berenice and Onesime continued to 
visit Pulcherie every Sunday; but the 
winter came, and there were no more 
walks in the fields. Berenice went occa- 
sionally by herself, in the week, to spend 
ab hour with Pulcherie, from whom she 
received lessons in reading and writing, 
to assist those she teok from the clerk 
almost every day. Onesime persisted in 
the idea that it would be enough that 
his sister should be able to read him 
Pulcherie’s letters, and that there was no 
earthly reason for his becoming so learned 
himself, At length the day of Pulcherie’s 
departure for Paris and Saint Denis 
arrived. There was great weeping at the 
separation. M. Malais took Palcherie in 
his own carriage as far as Honfleur. 
From Honfleur they proceeded to Havre, 
where the diligence was taken for Paris. 
Berenice kissing Pulcherie had said to 
her :— 

* Think of the old willow of Benzeval.”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
For a considerable time Dive was a 


were never happy but when alone toge- 
ther, because thea they could talk of 


and their projects for the time when t 
should be growa up. However, Onesime 
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became an able seaman, in proportion as 
his strength, increased; he had courage 
equal to any test, and acquired the repu- 
tation of being lucky as a fisherman. 
Berenice, while making progress in the 
art of lace-making, which announced the 
achievement of her wish—to earn fifteen 
sous a day—being the first to be accom- 
plished of the three made under the old 
willow, began also to read and write 
passably. 

A fortnight after Pulcherie’s departure, 
M. Malais, who had accompanied her to 
Saint Denis, met Berenice by accident, 
and said to her,— 

‘© We arrived all safe. Pulcherie is in- 
stalled in the Royal Academy of Saint 
Denis. She told me to be sure to call 
and tell you, but I have not had time.” 


PULCHERIE MALAIS TO BERENICE ALAIN. 
Saint Denis. 
My DEAR PULCHERIE, 

Everything about me is so changed 
that I ask myself if I am dreaming, or if 
I am really myself. Fancy, first of all, 
that I am no longer called Pulcherie, but 
Pulkerie; that there is no sea here, and 
that I never go outside a big house, in 
which there are three or four hundred 
young girls. I have been two months 
without writing to you, because I have 
been so bewildered by everything around 
me, that I have not been able to find 
words to tell you about things altogether 
different from anything we know about. 
We are all dressed alike—black frocks, 
black straw bonnets, blue cotton stock- 
ings in summer, and, they say, in winter 
grey worsted. They are so particular 
about our being exactly the same, that I 
was scolded the other day for having a 
flower in my waistband. One of the 
pupils, who had had some brought to her 
privately, gave it me, and I did not notice 
that she concealed hers. We all dress our 
hair alike; parted in the middle, and in 
bands on each side. We are divided into 
classes just as it is at Epiphane Garan- 
din’s, the clerk of Dive. The pupils of 
the different classes are distinguished by 
the colour of their waistbands, so I wear 
one of blue with a white edging. Ev 
#ix months those who have got on well 


change their bands to go up into a higher 
class, This is the order they goin; you 


‘will see that I was thought advanced 


enough not to be put at the very begin- 
ning :-—— j 

Green, edged with white; plain green ; 
violet, edged with white; plain violet; 
primrose, edged with white; plain prim- 
rose; blue, edged with white; plain blue; 
nacurat, edged with white; plain naca- 
rat; white, edged with nacarat; plain 
white; and then there are first whites 
and second whites; but these are grown- 
up young ladies. The finishing class has 
a band striped with the colours of all the 
other classes. We have two ladies to each 
class; a lady superintendent and a lady 
instructress. They wear the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour on their bosoms. 

PULCHERIE. 


BERENICE ALAIN TO PULCHERIE MALAIS. 


My pEAR PULCHERIE, 

Do not love Marie more than me, or 
even so much; above all do not show her 
my letter, which must be badly written 
and full of mistakes. I am doing my best 
to learn, and Maitre Epiphane is pleased 
with me. I have read your letter to the 
whole house. All are pleased that you 
remember them, and embrace you with 
all their hearts. Onesime says that he 
does not like your comrade, and that 
you seem in a great hurry to make new 
friends. I, on the contrary, am glad that 
you have found a friend so soon; but for 
that you would miss us as much as we 
miss you. We are not very happy this 
winter, the sea is almost always rough. 
For the last fortnight, father, Cesaire, and 
Onesime have not set foot on it. Onesime 
is quite a sailor now; he goes to sea every 
day, when it is fit for any one. The her. 
ring fishery has been good enough, but 
the little boats can do nothing, so Cesaire 
talks of going away to the whale or cod 
fisheries. They are a long, long way.off, 
and very dangerous, above all, the whale 
fisheries; and mamma cries whenever he 
mentions it; however, he seems decided, 
and I think he will go. Everybody is 
complaining ; however, up to the present, 
God has been so good as not to let us 
want bread: By working hard, I can 
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manage to make eight sous a day with 
my lace; it is no great things, but still it 
helps a little, and I'am very happy to be 
able to bring something to the house. If 
the sea continues to be so cruel, papa 
says he will go.and work as a farm la- 
bourer in the fields; but it is plain to see 
the thought makes him very sad; the 
sailors can never bear to leave the sea. 
We pray to God and wait. We have not 
been able to pay Cousin Eloi, who lent us 
money for the boat—your god-child; he 
is very angry, and I heard him tell papa 
it would cost him very dear if he made 
him wait. He will be here again to- 
morrow, and we cannot pay him yet; but 
God will not desert us; our people are not 
lazy, and they are great fishermen. The 


sea, ag papa says,-has the fish, which are: 


their property,and she must give them up. 

I tell you all this because, though you 
have a different name, you are one of our 
family. However, do not be uneasy on 
our account; the wind, which has been 
“ sou’-west ” for a fortnight at least, 
seems at this moment inclined to go 
gently round to the “sou’-east ;” perhaps 
we may be rich by the time you receive 
this letter. 

We talk a great deal of you. The other 
Sunday, as it was raining, we took the 
almanac—Onesime and [—and counted 
how many days we should have to wait 
for what you call the holidays, to see you 
again; there were still two hundred and 
ninety-eight! Every evening, with One- 
sime, we cross off the day that has passed, 
so that when we shall have crossed off 
this one, that will make no more than 
two hundred and ninety-four. It is a 
long time, but it will pass. Above all, 1 
again beg of you do not show this letter 
to Marie. When I look at it, I am 
frightened to see how badly it is written. 
You write already much better than 
when you left. I shall never be so learned 
as you; but I do not wish to make you 
ashamed when I write to you. Adieu, 
my dear Pulcherie! What is nacarat ? 
No one in the house can tell me what it 


is. We embrace you with all our hearts. | 


Mamma says she hopes you are still her 
daughter; but in any case she will always 
be your mother. BERENICE. 


CHAPTER V., 


As Berenice had announced to Pul- 
cherie, the wind veered gently round to 
the south-east, and the sea grew calmer, 
maintaining, however, a slow balancing 
movement, rolling, as it were, all in one 
piece, the result of the agitation it had 
recently experienced. Tranquille Alain 
and his sons did not wait for the fine 
weather to be thoronghly re-established 
to put out to sea. Two or three other 
fishermen followed their example. As, 
towards the close of the day, the boats 
appeared on the horizon, Eloi Alain came 
down from Benzeval and waited on the 
beach for their landing. A few whiting 
had been caught. Onesime was proud, 
as it was on his line the greater part of 
the fish had been taken. 

Risquet-tout, who had started in the 
morning a little prematurely, without 
waiting for the calm to be thoroughly re- 
assured, experienced a feeling of fear and 
embarrassment when he perceived the 
miller. 

“Have you got anything?” inquired 
the latter. 

“A few whiting. Will you come in 
and eat one with us?” 

Eloi made no answer; but when the 
boat, relieved of its tackle and cargo, had 
been washed out and moored to the beach, 
he followed the fishermen to their home. 
Pelagie was equally nervous at tne sight 
of the miller; she asked him, as Tran- 
quille had previously done, if he would 
take a whiting, to which he replied,— 

“ Well, not to annoy you by refusing.” 

Then, while the fish were being dis- 
posed of in fresh baskets, he took two, 
and poising them a long time in his 
hands, repeated, “ These are two fine 
whiting—two really fine whiting,” untib 
Pelagie had said to him,— ; 

“ You must take them home with you, 

cousin.” ? 
' Eloi made no reply. They took their 
seats at the table; he disapproved of the 
quality of the cider, which did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from drinking a great 
deal of it. | 

“Ah ca! Tranquille,” he said at length ; 
“it is to-day you have to! pay me 
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the hundred and twenty crowns I lent 
you.” 

Neither the intrepid Risque-tout nor 
any member of his family dared to re- 
mark that he had not lent a hundred and 
twenty crowns, but only a hundred, for 
which they had to repay him a hundred 
and twenty. 

“ It is true,” said Tranquille Alain, “it 
ig true; but the reason which made me 
unable to pay you the other day puts it 
as much out of the question now; it is 
only to-day we have been able to get out 
to sea,” 

“I am very much distressed for them, 
the hundred and twenty crowns I lent 
you, cousin. I had counted upon the 
amount to-day for a payment I have to 
make; I took it from a sum I had put 
away on purpose, and here I am to-day 
thrown overboard.” 

*T am more sorry than you can be, 
cousin, but a little patience and all will 
go well,” 

Again Tranquille had not the courage 
to say that Eloi could not be embarrassed 
by the want of the hundred and twenty 
crowns, as it had only been agreed that 
he should pay half at the commencement 
of the season, and the rest at its termina- 
tion. 

“And when will you pay me ?”’ 

“Well, cousin, at the end of the sea- 
son.”’ 

“We will pay you both halves toge- 
ther,” said the more intrepid wife. 

“ But it is to-day I want the money. 
I shall miss a speculation on which I 
should have made fifty crowns. It is 
rather annoying to oblige other people 
and then find yourself in a corner. Look 
here, Risque-tout, J am so much in want 
of money, that if you will give me two 
hundred francs I will give you your two 
notes for sixty crowns each; here they 
are.” 

“You know-very well that I have no 
money, Eloi.” 

“No matter; I say it to show you what 
sacrifices I would make to get hold of 
money to-day.” 

_, ‘Again, no one dared to tell the miller 


dred and sixty francs to get hold of a 
sum which, by his own account, was only 
to bring him in a hundred and fifty. 

‘“* What is to be done?” he added. 

“TI wish I had any money, Eloi.” 

** You mean to say, then, that you will 
not pay me the hundred and twenty 
crowns you ought to have paid me tv. 
day till Michaelmas ?” 

‘That is to say, cousin,” said Pelagie, 
always more courageous or less patient 
than her husband, “that we ought to 
have paid you half of it.” 

“ Yes, but that was a fortnight ago;* 
and besides, this half inconveniences me 
so that, look you, cousin, just now I 
offered you your notes for two hundred 
francs. Well! pay me one, and I will 
give them both up to you. That is not 
acting like a dog, nor caring much for 
money, is it? I have lent yon a hundred 
and twenty crowns, and will let you off 
for sixty.” 

“ Consin, I repeat that I have no 
money ; and besides, if I had sixty crowns 
I would give them you, which would not 
prevent my giving you the other sixty at 
the proper time.” 

“Then there go sixty crowns that I 
lose on the speculation I shall miss for 
want of money !” 

Pelagie burned to say that a few mi- 
nutes back it had only been a question of 
fifty ; but she contained herself. 

“T am not a Turk,” said the miller. 
“Come, I will renew the notes for you. 
Give me one for a hundred and fifty 
crowns at Michaelmas.” 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other; Pelagie spoke,— 

“What, cousin, a hundred and fifty 
crowns! that makes thirty crowns in- 
terest from now to Michaelmas, and for 
only sixty crowns, or indeed only fifty, as 
only balf the amount is due, and out of 
the sixty crowns there are already ten for 
interest.” 

“1 don’t deny it; you think it is too 
much to give nre thirty crowns interest. 
Well! and I offer you sixty; give me 
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sixty crowns, and I will return you both 
your notes, and, what is more, will thank 


that it was hard to believe him, when he | you, and you will have-done me.a great 


expressed his willingness to lose a bun-! service.” 
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* Ah, cousin! I wish I had never bor- 
rowed the money of you.” 

“So do I; in that case I should not be 
distressed for it to-day. And why am [ 
so? To prevent your being so; because 
if I chose to give your two notes in pay- 
ment of the affair I spoke of, you would 
be made to pay——you would be made to 
sell your two boats for it. But I would 
rather the embarrassment fell upon me, 
for, after all, we are the sons of two bro- 
thers, cousin, and it is our duty to help 
one another along a little in this life.” 

’ © All’s one for that, cousin, it is very 
dear—thirty crowns!” 

“Yes; and I should be quite satisfied, 
if you would give me sixty crowns for 
the hundred and twenty I lent you. But 
never mind, add nothing to the note, if 
you like, that’s all about it; let me lose 
everything.” 

“It is only fair that something should 
be added, Eloi.” 

** Dame ! since you think it too much 
to give me thirty crowns, when I wish 
nothing more than to give you sixty, add 
nothing, or add thirty crowns.” 

Tranquille and his wife looked at each 
other. 

“Well,” said Risque-tout, ‘1 will do 
as you please.” 

“* Bear in mind,” said the miller, “ that 
it is not I who wish it. What I should 
wish would be to get back my hundred 
and twenty crowns, fresh as they came 
out of my pocket. Next to that I wish 
to receive sixty crowns, and let vou off 
the rest.” 

“Write the note. 
cross.” | 

Eloi wrote; then, as he was about to 
put the amount down on the stamp he 
had brought with him, he stopped. 

“ Tranquille,” he said, “the stamp cost 
me five sous. It is not fair that it should 
come out of my pocket. Give me five 
sous.” 

“We have not a sous in the house,” 
said Pelagie. 

“Then we will put it down on the note 
with the amount. There: ‘I promise to 
pay on Michaelmas dey next, to my 
cousin Eloi Alain, the sum of four hun- 
dred and fifty-one franca—(we can’t very 


I will put my 
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well put down four hundred and fifty 
francs five sous, it would look so poverty- 
stricken)—of four hundred and fifty-one 
francs he has had the kindness to lend 
me, in current coin of the realm. As 
witness my hand.’ There, put your cross, 
and you, Pelagie, put yours also.” 

When the signatures were given, Eloi 
returned the old notes of hand with the 
air of a benefactor, on the grandest scale 
of magnificence. 

“This time, cousin,” he said, “be 
exact. I shall pay your noté away in- 
stead of cash to a miller at Cherbourg, 
and if you don’t take it up when 
due, you will not find him so accom- 
modating as you have found me; for I 
can tell you those four hundred and fifty - 
one francs would be very serviceable to 
me if I had them in my-pocket, instead of 
having lent them to you. Four hundred 
and fifty-one francs are not to be picked 
up in the streets; it isn’t every day we 
meet with cousins who lend us four hun- 
dred and fifty-one francs.” 

No one ventured an observation upon 
this pretended loan of four hundred and 
fifty-one francs. 

* Well, I must be off. I may have 
lost my temper a little, cousin, for really 
you have disappointed me sadly. You 
must know that to have reckoned on four 
hundred and fifty-one francs, and then 
receive—what ? not a brass farthing ! is 
rather trying; but, however, I will put 
up with it as well as I can. I’m rather 
hasty, and was put out of the way, I own ; 
but we'll say no more about it. It is 
over.” 

He then took the two whiting that had 
been put aside for him. He took a third 
out of the basket, and compared it with 
one of his own. 

““T think this is the finest.” | 

He poised them, one in each hand. 

“There is not much difference,” he 
said. 

He changed them from one hand to 
another, re-weighed them, and appeared 
in a state of the greatest embarrasament, 
till he was relieved by Tranquille. 

“Don’t distress yourself, cousin; take 
the three.” | Pan 

“Here, Onesime,” aaid the miller, 
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“tie their gills together with a bit of 
string.” 

Onesime strung them on the end of a 
strong cord, and as: he was about to cut 
it off, Eloi stopped him, exclaiming,— 

“ Mon Dieu! how extravagant the 
children are. He would cut a bran new 
cord !”? 

And he carried off the whole cord, with 
his three whitings, after having again 
several times exhorted Risque-tout to 
punctuality, and having kissed Berenice, 
saying, 

“Adieu! my dear children, 1 am de- 
lighted to have done you a service.” 

** He’s a hard and avaricious man, our 
cousin !”” said Pelagie. 

“God does not pay his workmen every 
night,” said Tranquille, raising his wool- 
len nightcap, “but he always pays them 

at last. Every one shall receive the 
price of his labour.” 


Casual 





CHAPTER VI. 


PULCHERIE MALAIS TO BERENICE ALAIN, 


I am in great distress, my dear Bere- 
nice; you are my only friend. Marie 
has betrayed me. I am writing this se- 
cretly, and though I have to complain 
bitterly of Marie, it is she who will get 
this letter sent off for me, without know- 
ing, it must be understood, what is in it. 
We had agreed, you know, that I should 
not send any more letters for you through 
Mamma Dorothee. Some cne comes to 
see Marie every Thursday, but sometimes, 
and indeed most frequently, it is only an 
old servant who brought her up that 
comes. She will take my letters, and 
you must send yours addressed to her. 
My letters will come to you post-paid ; do 
not trouble yourself to pay the postage 
of yours. I will tell you the history of 
my distresses. I am writing in the 
piano-room, for I learn the piano; but 
you have never seen a piano. The piano 
is a sort of music much grander than 
Maitre Xpiphane’s flageolet, that is 
thought so agreeable to dance to; you 
would never be able to listen to it if you 
could once hear a piano. 
> Madame Medard is a black lady, like 


Mademoiselle Sophie; her duty 1s to 

{superintend the piano-room; she spends 
most of her time taking snuff, and’is not 
at all deep. We can read or write on 
our pianos if we want to; so as she hears 
us thumping from time to time on the 
piano she is quite satisfied. I am obliged 
to interrupt my letter every now and 
then to play a gamut. 

Where was 1? Madame Medard has 
been looking in my direction for some 
time, and I am obliged to make believe 
that [am working. Oh! I have got to 
tell you about my quarrel with Marie. 

The day before yesterday, in the very 
room I am writing in, was the examina. 
tion; that is to say, the time when they 
see who hag got on well enough to change 
their classes. There is an examination 
every six months. The drawings and 
paintings of the pupils are exhibited. It 
was superb! There was the Marshal 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour in 
the midst of all our ladies. The biggest 
pupils were examined by the Marshal, 
who asked them questions. Afterwards 
M. Massimino’s pupils sang, played the 
piano, &c. Then all the classes went up 
in turns before the Marshal, who distri- 
buted the prizes, and gave the new bands 
to those who had deserved to go up into 
the classes whose colours they were to 
wear for the future. 

There was one thing very sad. A 
great pupil, a nacarat white-edged, was 
condemned to the grey class for her 
backwardness. The Marshal gave her the 
grey band, which she took sobbing and 
crying. She will have to wear it a very 
long time, during which she will have 
to walk last in the class, and wait upon 
all the others. Some keep the same band 
and stop in the same class for six months 
longer, till the next examination. Marie, 
who was a plain nacarat, was passed to 
the white nacarat-edged, and received 
her band from the hands of the Marshal. 

You must know, Berenice, it is con- 
sidered a great proof of affection to get 
any one you are fond of, lady or pupil, to 
fasten on your new band for you; and 
this is so important, a pupil will some- 
times wait till the next day to meet 
with ¢he person on whom she intends 
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to confer this mark of friendship. Well, 
Marie received her new band, white- 
nacarat-edged, from the Marshal’s hands; 
I was as happy and as red as she was, 80 
sure was I that she would come'to me to 
ask me to fasten on her band for her. 
Eh bien! Would you believe that she 
went up to Madame Felicie d’Aizac, the 
lady of the class she had just left? 
Madame d’Aizac is a lady who makes 
verses. Ah, but do you know what verses 
are? They area sort of song. Madame 
d’Aizac kissed her on the forehead, and 
fastened on her band for her; as to me, 
I was suffocating. When my turn came, 
when the Marshal gave me a plain blue 
band, I had a good mind to do as Marie 
had done, to punish her, and get Madame 
A—, the lady of my class, who is rather 
humpbacked, but I didn’t mind that 
neither, to put it on for me. However, 
at the moment, my courage failed me, 
and I went up to Marie, who was already 
in the thick of the white-edgeds, and 
beginning to do a little of the great 
lady. 

* Mademoiselle,” I said to her, “ will 
you have the kindness to fasten on my 
band for me ?” . 

“ Willingly, my little one,” she replied. 

She fastened the band on carelessly, 
and then turned round again to talk to 
her new friends. I ran away and hid 
myself in a corner, where I consoled my- 
self with a good cry. I scarcely closed 
my eyes all night, and the next morning, 
yesterday, I wrote on the wall, under the 
place where Marie and I had written our 
names together: 264 7s a wretch and an 
affected prude. 

I must finish this letter another time. 
The bell has rung for the second break- 
fast, which eonniet of dry bread. 

# % * 


My dear Berenice, I have made it all 
up again with Marie; she has explained 
everything to me: she had promised 
Madame d’Aizac that she should fasten 
on her band for her, before I came to the 
school: I have been to scratch out what 
I had written on the wall before she could 
see it. You ask me what is sacarat; 
nacarat isa red colour, not like our fish- 
ermen’s nightcaps, but rather like the 
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large gilliflowers, the seeds of which come 
from Bolbec, and which flower every year 
behind your, or rather behind our house. 


Adieu! I embrace jou all. 
PULCHERIE Matrars. 


BERENICE ALAIN TO PULCHERIE MALAIS, 


‘We have also been, and still are, in 
great distress. Cesaire has been drawn 


for the naval service, and left yesterday 
for Cherbourg, to join a government ship. 
My father has. no one to help him but 
Onesime; it is true that Onesime, to hear 
the fishermen talk about him, is a child 
on shore, but a man at sea. My mother 


especially cannot accustom herself to the 


sight of Cesaire’s place at table; he is 
her eldest son, and she has a sort of re- 


spect for him, apart from the love she 
bears us all. I am beginning to make 


Jace very well, and get on very quickly, 


so much so that I have been able to buy 
myself a plain blue waistband, so as to be 


like you: I also wear my hair in bands, 


with a parting down the middle. Yes- 
terday, Sunday, at mass, I wore a plain 
blue like you; I have not got a black 


frock, but I have one of dark brown, 


which looks almost the same thing. 
We have crossed off thirty-three days 
on the almanac since I last wrote to you. 


Onesime has a new friend—a dog, that 
the shepherd at Benzeval gave him. The 
dog never leaves him, and even goes with 
him to the sea. The other day, as the 
dog was barking at some one who is not 


accustomed to come to the house, Onesime, 
as if the poor animal could understand 


him, began talking to him about you, and 


the dog looked up at his master, trying 
to make out what he was talking about. 

“I hope, Mopse,” he said, “ you will 
not bark at Pulcherie when she comes 
back; Pulcherie belongs to the house ;” 
then he added, addressing me, “ Mopse 
must know Pulcherie; I am sure by the 
time she has caressed him two or three 
times, he will be fond of her.” 

When we had read your last letter, 
Onesime, who does not like Marie, said he 
wished he knew how to write. 

“And what for?” Lasked him, _ 

“Listen,” he said to me; “you can do 
it for me. I should like to write on 
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two or three walls, 264 ts a wretch and 
an affected prude,” 

e were obliged to ask Maitre Epiphane 
the meaning of a prude. Onesime was 
as sorry to hear you had made it up with 
Marie as I was glad. 

‘Ag if she wanted any friends besides 
us!” he repeats, continually. 

“ But you yourself,” I say to him; “do 
you love nobody but her? Do you not 
love papa and mamma, and Cesaire, and 
also, just a tiny bit, your little sister, 
Berenice ?” 

‘It don’t hinder from loving you, too.” 

On that point it is impossible to make 
him hear resson. When we take a walk, 
we go up the Benzeval river to see the 
tree on which we wrote our three names. 

“If Palcherie ever puts an M there,” 
he says, “I would knock the tree down.” 

I send you, in this letter, a little rose, 
from a wild-rose tree, that we picked for 
you close by the old willow. Kiss Marie 
for me. 

BERENICE ALAIN. 


Some more letters were exchanged ; 
then the time of the holidays drew near. 
M. Malais was called to Paris by import- 
ant business. “ This would be,”’ Dorothee 
said, “an excellent opportunity to fetch 
Pulcherie.” Unfortunately, the business 
was a long time in progress. Marie’s 
relations proposed to M. Malais that Pul- 
cherie should stay with them till her de- 
parture ; they lived in the country in the 
outskirts of Paris. M. Malais was at- 
tacked with a short indisposition; then 
he re-applied himself to business. All 
this swallowed up the time. Only a fort- 
night of the holidays remained when all 
things were in readiness to start, It was 
suggested that this would be absorbed in 
going and coming back. Pulcherie’s head 
was a little turned by the new life she 
had been leading. The De Fondois 
mixed in society ; there was dancing to 
the piano almost every evening, and occa- 
sional visits to the theatre. She forgot 
those two poor children whose only hap- 
piness consisted in iooking forward to 
seeing her; she forgot Pelagie, who had 
been her real mother; she was enchanted 


when she heard it decided that she should 


not return to Benzeval this year, but was 


to remain with Marie to the end of the 
holidays. She merely requested M. Malais 
to tell Berenice, Onesime, and Pelagie, 
that she was sorry she should not be able 
to see them that year, but that it must 
be for the following year. 

It was a great sorrow and a crushing 
blow at Dive when the news arrived, 
The two children were completely pros- 
srated for some time ; they went together 
to the old willow, and embraced one 
another. Their poor little hearts seemed 
bursting, and they were choked by tears. 

“It’s bad!” said Onesime. <“M. 
Malais said, plain enough before us, that 
he did not insist, because he could see 
that Pulcherie was dying to stay with her 
friend Marie. It’s bad! She no longer 
loves us! How can people change so 
quickly ?” 

They recalled with bitterness all the 
details of their ramble at the foot of the 
old willow. 

“ Eh bien!” said Berenice; “then let 
us two love each other alone. We two 
can never forget'—never betray one 
another.” 

They kissed each other and wept again, 
but less bitterly ; they promised to forget 
Pulcherie, since she had so easily for- 
gotten them; but a month afterwards 
Pulcherie wrote them a very affectionate 
letter, speaking of the approaching holi- 
days. They leaped with ‘joy, read the 
letter ten times over, and Berenice an- 
swered it with the tenderest affection. 
The correspondence was resumed, and 
Berenice and Onesime once more began 
to count the days. Onesime, in nautical 
language, declared hiunself fresh painted. 
Some more letters were exchanged. We 
possess only the two preceding almost 
immediately the moment looked forward 
to with so much impatience. The fore-. 
going ones had made it known that Pul- 
cherie had received the sacarat-edged 
band, and Marie the plain white. This 
time they had fastened on each other's 
band. One or two storms had obecured 
the horizon of this friendship in the 
conrse of the year; but the clouds had 
never taken long to dissipate. 

At thé “fisHerman’s house there had 
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been, as always, alternations of good and 
bad fortune. They had only been able to 
pay Alain a part of what was owing to 
him: it had been necessary to renew the 
note on more and more oppressive condi- 
tions. The miller, who had im reality 
lent a hundred crowns,* had already re- 
ceived four hundred and twenty francs, 
without counting the fish he never failed 
to take home with him when he called, 
and two hundred and odd francs were 
still owing. He complained bitterly, 
spoke of himself as an ill-used man, very 
badly recompensed for having served a 
kinsman; but, however, he said he had 
always been ruining himself for his family. 
News of Cesaire, whose ship was in the 
Levantine seas, had becn received once. 
Onesime’s dog, Mopse, became extremely 
learned; he fetched and carried at the 
word of command. 
PULCHERIE MALAIS TO BERENICE ALAIN. 
It was a beautiful day yesterday, my 
dear Berenice, and never had fine weather 
been prayed for with greater fervour— 
never did the fishermen address more 
ardent prayers to Heaven on the same 
subject. We had been thinking for two 
months previously of the Féte Dieu; and 
for one month before we could think of 
nothing else. It is celebrated at Saint 
Denis with great pomp: I question if my 
description can give you an idea of it. 
When the weather is fine, a magnificent 
altar is dressed at the end of a beautiful 
avenue, to which we go in procession ; 
whereas, if the weather is uncertain, the 
procession cannot go out, and the cere- 
mony is performed in the cloisters. The 
altar in that case is dressed in one of the 
angles, where there is a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin. 
fine yesterday, and nothing was wanting 
to the solemnity of the Féte. Every- 
thing was filled with flowers; all the 
balconies of the cathedral, which is at the 
end of the avenue, were crowded with 
people. I will give you the order in 
which the procession advanced. Madame 
Coindet, the dancing mistress of the house, 
superintends the procession with regard 
to order and elegance: it seems to us 


* A French crown is three francs. 


But, however, it was. 
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that she is always going to take her little 
violin out of her pocket. All the pupils 
who have no part to sustain in the repre- 
sentation are in two rows; also all the 
ladies, who have enormous bouquets. At 
the head and in the middle is carried the 
banner of the Virgin—carried by a pupil 
of the white-edged class. Other pupils 
of the same class hold the cords of the 
banner, a large muslin veil covering them 
entirely. Behind them the sacristan 
carries the cross; two pupils of the plain- 
nacarat class are in a line with him, carw 
rying wax-tapers. They are also covered 
with a large muslin veil placed on their 
bare heads, above which is a wreath of 
honeysuckle. Afterwards come a troop 
of forty little girls, the least in the school. 
They walk four abreast; they have each 
a veil, with a wreath of dlwets, and carry 
each a basket filled with rose leaves, which 
they scatter before the steps of the priest 
who carries the holy sacrament. I was 
one of the four nacarat-edged pupils who 
walk after the little ones, carrying the 
censers. Afterwards come four young 
girls taken from the plain-blue class-.—I 
was one of those four last year. These 
are the virgins: it is the finest part in 
the procession. The choice is very much 
disputed beforehand; I scarcely dare tell 
you that it usually falls on the prettiest. 
Read this alone, and skip the line if you 
read the letter to the family. They are 
all crowned with white roses and jas- 
mine. At last comes the dais, carried by 
eight pupils of the plain-white class, 
others of the same holding each one of 
eight cords. Four of the white-edged 
class follow, carrying tapers. On each 
side are ranged the singers; they have 
also white veils, but no wreaths. Arrived 
at the altar, they conceal themselves 
behind it, and sing, without being seen, 
O, salutaris hostia’ Marie, who has a 
beautiful voice, and has been taught by 
Madame d’Auby and M. Massimino, was 
one of the singers. The procession will 
take place again next Sunday. I send 
you a daisy from my wreath in exchange 
for the little wild rose from the Benzeval 
river you sent me last year. We are not 
allowed to have flowers except at the 
Féte Dieu; I don’t know why, but hey 
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will not allow us to have the smallest 
bouquet during the rest of the year. The 
infraction of this rule, however, is a crime 
that is frequently committed, in spite of 
the difficulty of procuring them. Adieu! 
Marie sends you her love. 

Pourcuerm Marais. 


BERENICE ALAIN TO PULCHERIE MALAIS. 
My prar PULCHERIE, 


We also had a grand procession for the 
Féte Dieu. All our fishermen, most part 
of whom have often escaped great dangers 
at sea through the intercession of the 
Holy Virgin, followed bare-headed. Af- 
terwards the curé blessed the sea and all 
the boats. 

Two strange families have come to 
stay at Dive; one of them has taken 
lodgings at the auberge at Marais; the 
other at the point, at the auberge just 
below Benzeval. Both families, who were 
strangers to each other at first, but who 
now talk together and visit each other in 
the evening, have come for the sea-bathing. 
It is said that they are very rich people. 

Let us hope we shall not sutfer the 
same disappointment this time that gave 
us so much pain last year, and that you 
will really come and spend some time 


with us. Let us hope——I am called 
away in great haste; what can be the 
matter ? 

% * % # # 


I have left my letter for three days. 
At the moment when I was called away, 
a great misfortune had happened to us, 
and I dare not think of that which may 
happen in consequence of it. My father 
and Onesime had returned from fishing ; 
it was blowing heavily, and the sea was 
very rough; a wave struck and upset the 
boat; both disappeared in the foam. 
Onesime soon came up, and looked round 
him; but not seeing anything of our 
father, he dived under the water for him, 


and had the good fortune to bring him | h 


ap. Poor father, who swims so well, 
must have been sadly hurt to have re- 
mained inthis manner. In fact, the boat 
had struck him on the head; he was 
quite senseless, and covered with blood. 
it was then they called to us, while some 
other boatmen were helping Onesime to 


carry our poor dear father to the house. 
His wound is not dangerous—he scarcely 
feels anything of it now; but at the 
same time with the blow on his head he 
also received one on his arm, and that 
arm he will not be able to use for some 
time. What are we to do? What will 
become of us? For some time past 
everything has gone badly with us. 
Onesime said this morning—“ We have 
had misfortune enough since Pulcherie 
left the house; she took away all our luck 
with her.” My father is wretched to 
find himself unable to work at the best 
part of the season. Onesime has courage, 
and says he will find means to earn what- 
ever is wanted. I think, with Onesime, 
that if you took away our good fortune 
you will bring it back to us this year. 
Adieu! Love us and think of us. 
BERENICE ALAIN. 
—@—~- 
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Our old pointer, Don, always accom- 
panied us in our rides and walks, and 
sometimes started a brush kangaroo, 
giving chase most gallantly, though 
without the remotest chance of catching 
his hopping game, which went bounding 
off, over tussocks and logs, through 
scrubs, and under and over anything in 
its way, in a half-flying style, most mar- 
vellous and incomprehensible to our good 
old English dog, who, after a long chase, 
used to come panting back to us, wagging 
his tail, and looking his apologies for the 
failure, as plainly if he said, “1 really 
beg your pardon, master, but the hares I 
used to hunt at home have not the ugly 
trick of hopping which these practise, 
and positively I don’t understand it.” 

My beautiful spaniel, “ Dick Swiveller,” 
generally shared the chase and the disap- 
pointment, but being a Tasmanian by 
birth, perhaps the puzzle was less to 

im A 


English sporting dogs point the kan- 
garoo as they do any other game, and 
Don always chased the creatures most 
determinedly, but in vain, until one day 
when, in hunting a rabbit, he jumped 
over a great old fallen tree, and hit upon 
& poor kemgaroo. that was asleep under 
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its shelter. Don, although quite as much 
astonished as the kangaroo, killed it on 
the spot, and when his master carried 
home the prize, followed it closely, smell- 
ing and gently licking it, and then look- 
ing up at me, telling me with his expres- 
sive, honest old face, how great a 
triumph had at last thrust itself upon 
him. Poor fellow! he hunted more than 
ever after this glorious affair, and several 
times disturbed a fine brush kangaroo 
very near our house, chasing it often 
across our path, and once as we stood 
still in a shady part of the public road, 
listening to the thud, thud, thud, of its 
‘measured jumps as it approached us, the 
beautiful, gentle-looking, deer-faced crea- 
ture leaped almost amongst us, and then 
instantly turning short round, bopped 
over a log, and away into the thick scrub, 
but at no violent speed; he had been 
pursued by old Don too often to deem 
that necessary, and, as usual, away went 


Don and Dick after him, gnd with the 
same result. The dogs used here to hunt 
the kangaroo have the shape and general 
character of the greyhound, but are very 
much larger in size, and coarser alto- 
gether, uniting great strength with 
speed. 

As I have mentioned the kangaroo, 
perhaps my most systematic method will 
be to give a short description of the in- 
digenous animals of Tasmania, rather 
than introduce stray sketches of them in 
the accidental manner in which I have 
made their acquaintance. ae 

I commence with the largest, the 
Great, or Forest Kangaroo (Macropus 
giganteus), the “Forester” of the colo- 
nies, which I have not yet seen in its 
wild state. Many years ago they were 
very numerous, and might constantly be 
observed feeding in the daytime in the 
open country in groups of from five to 
twenty. The oldest and heaviest male 
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of the herd was called a “Boomer,” 


probably a native term. When chased, 


these patriarchs of the forest being large 
and heavy, were always the least swift, 
and, eer Ugh frequently taken, 
until at length great boomer kanga- 
roo has become im will the inhabited dis- 
tricts an extinot animal. The females, 
and younger males or “‘ bucks,” are much 
less, the elderly gentlemen alone atitain- 
ing the great sive described ‘by the early 
settlers. 

So many idle vagabonds have ‘been fin 
the constant habit of roaming ahout with 
packs of twenty to thirty huge dogs each, 
to procure kangareo skins for sale, that 
the forest species is now very rarely seen. 
An excellent Act of Council was intro- 
duced by Sir Hardiey Wilmot, and passed 


into law, tending te the partial protec- 
tion of the kangaroos, preventing persons 


from hunting on Crewn Lands without 


licenses, which are granted by the police 


magistrates. If the dutter always took 


the proper means to ascertain the charac- 
ter of those who apply for licenses, and 
: them to men of 


conscientiously refused 
known bad character, the benefit con- 
ferred by this ‘act would be very great. 
But as many of the so-called “kanga- 
rooers”’ are notorious cattle and sheep 
stealers, the want of proper discrimi- 
nation in the magistrates is productive 
of infinite evil, and, in some imstances, 
not only neutralizes the effect of the act, 
but adds to the mischievous power of the 
vagabond “kangarooers,” by permitting 
their location on any of the Crown Lands, 
however close to private property, thus 
enabling them to carry on their nefarious 
transactions with success and impu- 
nity. Formerly the size attained by 
the old “boomers ” was enormous; the 
hind quarters frequently weighéd, when 
skinned and dressed, from 701bs.to 90lbs., 
and the whole animal from 1201bs. to 
160 lbs. These were large powerful crea- 
tures, measuring in their common position 
about five feet in height; but when 
they rise on their toes, with their strong 
thick tail serving as a prop and support, 
they stand‘about six feet high. When 
brought to bay, the old boomers fight 
very resolutely, and if one can take up his 


favourite position, in water about three 
feet deep, so that the dogs must swim to 


‘reach him, he can keep off a whole pack. 


As each dog swims up, the kangaroo 
lays him under water with his hand-like 
fore paws, holding him down until ano- 
ther claims his attention, and so disposes 
of one after another until the dogs are 
exhausted, and sometimes he tears them 
dreadfully with the long, sharp, solid 
claws of his fore feet, which he uses most 
adroitly, ripping and cutting in any 
direction with sure effect. It is, I be- 
lieve, generally supposed that they inflict 


| the most severe wounds with the hind 


feet, but ‘this is not the case until they 
are overcome and thrown down, as, when 
fighting erect, they always raize them- 
selves on their hind toes. Their general 
volour is dark grey or ash colour, fighter 
beneath. Mr. Meredith on one ecoasion, 
tong ago, saw a pare white kangaroa,. and, 
more recently, we heard of another white 
one having ‘been seen; these, I imagine, 
are albinos, which seem to occur ‘ecca- 
sionally among all animals. 

The ordmary jump of the large kan- 
garoo is about sixteen feet, and they can 
clear a four-rail fence about five feet 
high, in their course, without any visible 
alteration or exertion. 

All the species of kangaroo are easily 
tamed, and become as familiar as any 
other domestic animal; but as all dogs 
here are accustomed and trained to hunt 
and kill them, pets of this kind are cer- 
tain sooner or later to come to an un- 
timely end. One that was reared here 
some time back at last stood higher than 
the woman it belonged to, and used to 
accompany her whenever she left home, 
just as a dog would do, hopping along 
by her side in a most friendly and com- 
panionable manner; but one day, meeting 
some strange dogs, it was unfortunatel 
hunted and killed. The young of all 
species of kangaroo are commonly called, 
Joeys, without regard to sex, but I am 
not aware if this is a corruption of some 
native name, or one bestowed by the 
early colonists, 

The Brush Kangaroo (Macropus Ben- 
nettii) stands three feet high in its usual 
position,. with the hind elbows or knees 
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bent up. Its colour is dark iron grey, 


lighter beneath. The doe, like that of 


the forest species,.has one young one at 
a time, which she carries and shelters in 
the pouch, until the baby so much out- 
grows its cradle that the long legs and 
tail poke out. 

The sweet gentle expression of face 
peculiar to the kangaroo tribe is most 
beautiful and winning; their eyes are 
fall, dark, and soft; and the erect, ani- 
mated, wide-open ears in perpetual mo- 
tion give at the same time a keen yet 
timid expression to the head. I never 
had so good an opportunity of observing 
the different species of kangaroo as in 
the collection which Sir Eardley Wilmot 
kept as pets in a wooded and bushy pad- 
dock close to Government House, Ho- 
barton, where, within the paling fence, 
they enjoyed their liberty, and, being 
tolerably accustomed to visitors, allowed 
themselves to be looked at very com- 
posedly ; but {n a perfectly wild state a 
passing glance is all that can be obtained. 
The habits of the brush kangaroo are 
different from those of the forester ; they 
are never seen feeding in herds by day, 
and if two or three chance to start from 
the same vicinity, they all set off in 
different directions. Usually they are 
“not seen until roused from the bush 
log or tussocks they have been crouch- 
ing in, like a hare in her form: their 
common average jump is about twelve 
feet. 


I have now (1850) two young brush. 
kangaroos, Joey and Beppo, living in a 


grassy inclosure close to the house, and 
associating with my poultry very amica- 
bly, though they sometimes slyly creep 
after the peacock, as if with the intention 
of biting his long gorgeous train when it 
looks green in the sunshine, supposing it 
perhaps to be some new vegetable. 
They are fed with green food, bread, or 
‘corn, and are fond of new milk. They 


hold grass or leaves in their hands, and | 


eat very daintily and elegantly, never 
seeming in any hurry, but helping them- 
selves with a degree of refinement and 
deliberation that might offer a salutary 
example to some nobler animals. For a 
year I had only Joey, and an old hen 





turkey annoyed him exceedingly at one 
time, in her stupid terror lest he should 
hurt her chickens, and chased him round 
the inclosure at a furious pace; but by 
putting the old lady under a coop, I re- 
atored poor Joey’s peace and tranquillity. 
Both he and little Beppo (which we have 
reared this year in the house like a pet 
kitten) sleep some hours during the day 
under the bower of boughs over their 
kennel, and hop about and feed chiefly in 
the night-time. 

The Wolloby is the species next in size 
to the brush kangaroo in this colony; the 
name is usually spelt wallaby, but the full 
native pronunciation can only be cor- 
rectly represented by using the o instead 
of the a. In the aboriginal languages of 
these colonies the vowels are sounded pe- 
culiarly full and round. 

The Wolloby. in its common position, 
stands about two feet in height; the fur 
is grey, mingled wigh a brown tan colour, 
and is much softer than the larger kan- 
garoos, being much more like that of the 
opossum. These animals frequent thickets 
and the dense close scrubs near rivers ard 
water-courses, where they baffle the most 
active dogs by winding and popping in 


jand out like a rabbit in a furze-brake. 


In chasing kangaroos, or, as it is techni- 
cally termed, “ kangarooing,” large 
powerful dogs are used; but in thickly 
wooded and scrubby places a sharp clever 
little dog is also required to put the 
game out of the thickets, where the great 
dogs could not penetrate. The wolloby 
and brush kangaroo often visit gardens 
and fields at night to banquet on the 
dainties they find there; and by far the 
greatest portion of those destroyed are 
caught in snares set for the purpose inthe 
tracts or “runs” they frequent. There 
is, it would seem, about the same differ- 
ence in the habits of the forest, brush, 
and wolloby kangaroos as that existing 


i between the deer, the hare, and the 


rabbit. 
i 


ADVANTAGES OF Earty Ristng.—The differ- 
ence between rising at five amd seven o’clook in 
the morning for the space of forty yeara, sup- 
posing a man to go to bed at the same hogr at 
night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten 
yerrs top man’s Hie, 
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WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


“What a terrible thing poverty must 
be!” exclaimed a young girl, who was 
standing at the window of a luxuriously- 
furnished room, impervious to the cold 
piercing wind that was raging without. 
The soft Wilton carpets yielded to the 
foot: the heavy velvet curtains shielded 
the large deep windows: the cushioned 
chairs with opened arms invited the idle 
and weary, and a bright coal-fire burned 
merrily in the grate. The table was set 
with beautiful porcelain and richly- 
chased silver, and well might the fair 
speaker look with pity on the many that 
passed before her, exposed toallthe horrors 
of cold and hunger—the hundreds who 
were homeless by night as well as by day. 
“What a terrible thing poverty must 
be!” 

“Itis, indeed,” saig Mrs. Herbert, in a 
low voice. 

Alice turned round—her mother’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘‘Dear mother,” said she, going up to 
her, “‘ what affects you thus?” 

‘You little know, my child, how deeply 
T can feel for the poor,” said Mrs. Her- 
bert, returning her fond caress; “ for, 
although I have not suffered from that 
actual poverty of which you were think- 
ing, I have been sufficiently near it in 
my life to understand its terrors.” 

“You, mother, you!”’ and her chil- 
dren crowded round her. There were 


five in number—Wallace, a fine spirited 


youth of eighteen; Alice, two years 
younger; Mary, Bertha, and Frank, a 
little rogue of eight summers. 

“When was that, darling, best of 
mothers?” said Wallace, seating himself 
at her side. “Tell us about this sad time 
of which we never dreamed.” 

“Be silent, children; Frank shall sit 
on my knee, and Bertha stand here.” 
The mother smiled fondly on the little 
group, and passed an arm over Mary’s 
shoulder. 

“ You all look so fall of eager interest, 
‘my dear children, that I am afraid you 
will be disappointed ; but my own expe- 
rience may benefit you, should such trials 


ever be your share—which God forbid! — 
and I will relate mine, and beg you to 
remember who cares for His own in the 
midst of suffering. 

“Your father and myself were very 
young at the time of our marriage—too 
young, in fact; and I would not like to 
see my daughters leave their home at the 
age that I left mine. But lovers are 
ever sanguine, and we thought it impos- 
sible that anything but an unclouded 
future could be in store for us. Your 
grandmother was in favour of our early 
union ; she could urge her own happiness 
as a powerful argument, and your grand- 
father yielded to her entreaties and ours. 
A few months previous to this, there 
came on the commercial horizon a dark 
spot, which, when we deemed ourselves 
comfortably settled for life, burst over 
our heads, in spite of your father’s 
struggles to avert it. He had been lately 
taken as a partner in the house to which 
he belonged, and all therein were crushed 
and ruined by the failures of thousands. 
Our happy home had to be given up, and 
I returned with one child, Wallace, to 
my old homestead, where I was received 
with open arms. Your poor father never 
lost his spirits or his energy, and to work 
he went again with a small capital ad- 
vanced him by my own father; for, like 
many others, his relatives now talked 
about the imprudence of our marriage, 
and left him to his own exertions. I 
never missed my comforts, for I could not 
feel their absence where I was, and cheer- 
fully gave up my accustomed style of 
dress to wear plain bonnets and shawls. 
I am sure neither of us breathed a sigh of 
regret for our lost fortune; and with our 
dear boy to love and care for, kindness 
from those around us, and a competence, 
we began life anew. Alas! how little 
human hearts foretell the storms that ro}] 
over them! My father, too, was a victim 
to the prevailing times. He had endorsed 
largely for others, and invested part of 
his fortune in Stocks that proved worth- 
less. His failure was to him a terrible 
blow. He had no youth to spur him on 
—he had no strength to recommence, anil 
he sank under his misfortunes, Mother 
was very delicate—she had long been an 
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invalid, and ere long I was left an orphan 
and penniless again. We were then de- 
pendent on the prosperity of your grand- 
parents for a salary; and never, never 
shall I forget my agony, as I left my 
childhood’s home to strangers! All was 
given up, and I must have died, but for 
my husband’s firmness under al] this. He 
was the first to comfort and bid me smile 
again. He still hoped on, and busied 
himself with providing us a shelter in the 
storm. It was a small, poor place, my 
children, and boasted of three rooms. 
We furnished it as we could, and never 
dreamed of comfort, when it was hard to 
get food and raiment. This was about 
two months before Alice was born I 
thought of my mother’s tenderness, and 


the constant care with which she had | 


surrounded me at Wallace’s birth! I had 
not even clothes now for my little one, 
and set about cutting up my worn-out 
dresses,"to convert them into a wardrobe 
for the coming stranger. It was neatly 
made, and I tried hard to think it pretty, 
but the faded calico seemed shabby enough 
by the side of one or two embroidered 
robes that had been worn by Wallace. 
“Tt was bitter cold, my Alice, when 
your sweet eyes first opened to the light, 
and I pressed you close to my heart as 
my tears fell over you, wondering if God 
would spare you amidst so much ex- 
posure. We hired a woman to work and 
attend to my wants, but I knew full well 
how unable we were to indulge in the 
luxury of a nurse. So in spite of your 
father’s entreaties that I would not over- 
task myself, I soon dismissed her, and 
cesumed my household duties. Little 
Wally could rock his baby sister, and 
watch the fire while I went about other 
things. Your father brought me water 
and coal for the: day before he set off to 
his business ; and you cannot imagine how 
happy I was to sit down by my two little 
ones after the house was in order and 
baby dressed. At night I had a bright 
fire in the dining-room, supper prepared 
for my weary husband, and his gown and 
slippers all ready for his coming. Then 
we met 80 gladly, and chatted so cheer- 
fully together, that no one would havo 
imagined we had ever been otherwise 


than poor; but we knew the folly of re- 
pining, and the sinfulness of murmuring, 
and thus kept light hearts as long as 
there was enough for the morrow. We 
never despaired of making a way in the 
world and having comforts once more— 
and you should have seen our pleasure 
when your father brought home some 
little present for Wallace or Alice! Now 
it was a new toy, a pretty cup or mug, 
that served to ornament the chimney- 
piece, and hold the fresh flowers: I 
gathered each day from our little perterre. 
Sometimes a dress for baby, whose making 
was as interesting to Alfred as to me. 
We thought her such a beauty after it 
was on, and Wally’s corals fastened on 
her neck and arms!” 

“« And where were my father’s sisters P”’ 
asked Alice, whose deep blue eyes were 
filled with tears, while Wallace covered 
his face with his hand. ‘ Could they not 
help him, mother ?” 

“They were worldly women, and seemed 
to look upon our reverses as tne effect of 
an imprudent union. They came occa- 
sionally to see us, but I learned to dread 
their visits and rude questions, as they 
glanced around oar humble home, “and 
wondered how I managed to make it so 
comfortable. They never allowed me to 
suppose that they knew we were in want 
of anything, though Detaria once or twice 
sent you and Wallace a small gift that I 
longed to refuse, but accepted for your 
father’s sake. They were of that number 
to whom poverty is as a disgrace; and 
brought up as they were, I could not 
blame them that they avoided us.” 

““Oh, mother! do not say that!” cried 
Alice, kissing her. ‘‘ How could they let 
these poor hands toil so hard, and never 
offer to lighten your labours ?”” 

“Tt was as well that we could feel 
independent, my love; and we were alk 
glad when we left our native place to 
settle here.” 

“ And did they bid you farewell ?” said 
the same indignant questioner. ‘ Did 
they let you leave without coming for- 
ward to your assistance P” 

“ We did not see them, my child—why 
should they have affected to care whether 
we left or not? It would have mortified 
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them to contemplate our forlorn state ; 
and the day we bade adieu to the scenes 
of our prosperity and adversity, they were 
preparing for a magnificent ball, that was 
afterwards mentioned in the newspapers. 
They could not regret our leaving, and 
they did not pretend to do so. 

“ We arrived here in good spirits, and 
left. all regret behind us. Your father 
had secured us board and lodging in a 
very respectable family, reduced like our- 
selves. Here I had nothing to do but to 
see to my children, of whom I was in- 
ordinately proud, for wherever they went, 
people stopped to admire them. I began 
to long for the means of dressing them 
handsomely, and often have redarned one 
of my own dresses that I might wear it 


longer and purchase some bright stuff for’ 


Wally. At length your father insisted 
on getting a servant for me, and I wasonce 
more free to spend my time as of yore. 
But you will smile, my dear ones, when I 
tell you of one cause of sorrow to me at 
that time. It was an old coat of your 
father’s, that was entirely threadbare; 
his ‘ Sunday-suit,’ as he called it, laugh- 
ingly. How industriously I brushed that 
coat every Monday for two years, folding 
it. earefally, and laying it in a drawer, 
with the vest and scarf, I could not tell 
you! But now it seemed so old and 
shabby, so worn, that I could not help 
erying bitterly every time I put it away. 
Often have my tears helped to clean it as 
I rubbed the spots, or sought for the thin 
places to darn before it commenced to 
tear. As you may imagine, we never 
went to places of amusement; but when 
I saw your handsome-looking father sally 
forth once a week in this much-cared-for 
suit, I regularly burst out into a flood 
of tears that I took goed care he should 
never see. But there came a ray of sun- 
‘shine—then another, and we held up our 
heads. The day I saw your father dressed 
like himself once more I nearly cried for 
joy; and when I found myself house- 
kee again, with something of the old 
comfort around us, I blessed God that he 
given us trials, and taught us how to 
AVC, | 

“In my new home my little Alfred 
was born, and: I thought myself the hap- 


piest of mothers. We did not improve 
much in wealth, but we became no poorer ; 
and to us our way of living was quite a 
luxurious one compared with the past. I 

nt my time alone, until your father 
returned to his meals, for we made no 
acquaintances, and 1 rejoiced at it. I 
preferred centring my happiness in my 
loved ones at home. I was too secure of 
it, my darlings, for the year after I lost 
my little boy—my ‘summer child!’ Alas! 
I then found that I had never known 
sorrow before-@none but a mother who 
has parted with her treasure can tell what 


‘I suffered——” 





Mrs. Herbert paused, and the tears 
rolled over her face. Until now, she had 
been unmoved throughout her recital of 
their early misfortunes, but she could not 
recur to the death of her child without 
strong emotion. Alice pressed her hand 
fondly, and she went on after a pause. 

“TI no Janger looked upon my ¢omforts 
as things to gladden me; and poverty 
was a blessing compared with this! It is 
said that trials never come singly, and we 
were an example. Your father’s health 
gave way under his terrible fatigues, and 
he was very ill for some time. His de- 
pression of mind increased his malady, 
and for three months he was an invalid, 
unable to leave the house. All that we 
had in the world was a small sum he had 
laid by in case of emergency, and day by 
day I saw it lessen, concealing from your 
father as well as I could the privations I 
underwent to make it last. As he retired 
early, I put out the light as soon as he 
was gone to bed; and often, in the delight- 
ful spring evenings, I would sit at the 
door in the moonlight. When the moon 
rose too late to be my lamp, I would light 
a candle and sew on some piece of work 
laid by for the nextday. I ate a piece of 
dry bread as I gave you your supper at 
night, but dispensed with my own tea, 
that the sugar might last longer. I often 
wept when you have begged for something 
better than dry bread and tea, but we 
could not afford more, and I had to com- 
fort my three little ones with caresses 
that they loved. My great care was to 
keep all this from your father ; and many 
a time relly I excused my extinguishing 
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the light, by. promising to sit on your bed 
and tell stories. How much I had to 
invent! My imagination was well-nigh 
exhausted ; but I borrowed a book of fairy 
tales, and read them as I nursed Mary to 
keep her quiet while her father slept. 
Without his knowing it, I had dismissed 
my servant. There was little enough to 
cook, and as I always attended to our own 
room he did not miss her. 

“One day he turned to me with a 
mournful look. ‘ Alice,’ said he, ‘your 
funds must be exhausted, my dear wife. 
Send Janet to me—I must make the trial 
at least.’ 3 

‘“«« What trial, my dear Alfred ?’ said I, 
trying to smile. ‘I am not, indeed, as 
poor as you think. There is enough to 
last for some time yet. Do let that re- 
lieve your mind, and leave Janet alone. 
Eat your toast, and don’t wait until it is 
cold.’ 

“« Alice,’ said he, looking at me fixedly, 
‘you are trying to conceal it from me—TI 
know that you have no more money in 
the house.’ 

“J went to the drawer and brought 
him what still remained in the box I used 
to call my bank. 

“But you must pay Janet—she can- 
not work for nothing. And then what 
will be left ?’ 

“¢ Janet is paid, Alfred; do compose 
yourself,” replied I, trembling now lest 
he should agitate himself too much. 

“*Then to whom do you owe this?’ 
asked he. 

“ «Neither “ butcher, baker, nor candle- 
stick maker,” can say I am in debt to 
him. This is fairly ours, and it will last 
until you are strong again ; so look cheer- 
ful, dear husband, and take me for the 
fairy Good- Will.’ 

“*¢ Alice? he cried, ‘then you and my 
children have been starving !’ 

‘“He burst into tears and sobbed 
bitterly. Fhis I could not bear, and 
almost on my knees I implored him to be 
calm. He once more called for Janet. 
I asked him what he wanted with her. 

“<«T want to write a note to Preston— 
he will lead me money. That small. sum 
cannot sup us for any time. Let me 
do it, Alice—I must. Tell Janet to get 


ready to go down to the office with my 
letter.’ 

“<<Put it off until I tell you I have-no 
more, will you, Alfred? You might 
grant me this,’ And I sat down by him 
with a look of entreaty that he said he 
could not resist-—-so I conquered. The 
assurance that we were not starving, and 
his conviction at length that I could mete 
out my little sum yet awhile, strength- 
ened him greatly. I wish you could have 
seen him, dear children, the day he was 
well enough to go ont—how proudly he 
walked into the yard, and called Janet! 
But no Janet came, and not wishing to 
disturb me, he went as far as the kitchen 
door. Then he found out my secret, and 
then he scolded and laughed by turns.” 

Mrs. Herbert had not seen her husband 
enter, he stole softly behind the little 
group, and looked fondly. on the sharer 
of his early vicissitudes. As she paused 
at this part of her narrative he threw his 
arm around her. She turned her head 
to smile upon him, and he sat down be- 
side her with her hand im his. 

“Your mother has not told you all, my 
children,” said he, with glistening exes. 
“How often she went to the door and 
called Janet, long after she had dis- 
charged her, pretending to take from her 
hands at the door whatever I had asked 
for. How in the morning early she 
arose, and with our dear bey’s help, set a 
box of wood: and coal just within reach, 
that the invisible Janet might hand it in 
whenever I rang for it. It is singular 
how long I was deceived; but illness had 
made me inattentive, and I fear selfish, 
with regard to my Alice.” 

“ Hush, Alfred! hush!” cried she, 
putting her hand before his mouth, “you 
were never selfish.” 

“ Ah, dear one! you. were ever a mer- 
ciful judge, but you must be blinded by 
affection. She did not tell you, Wallace, 
how her scanty stock of rings were sold 
to buy shoes for you and Alice while we 
were so poor. The very one your mother 
wears with her wedding-ring I redeemed 
with “the first sum that D dered to spare 
after I grew stronger. Do: not sob ae, 
my dear child—my good Alicea! We 
would not now give up that time of trial 
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when our affection was so tested—our 
hearts so oppressed. We look back with 
gratitude for it all—assured now that we 
have been permitted to fulfil our mar- 
riage vow to the letter. I succeeded, 
after a few years, in establishing myself 
in a position of much advantage. I grew 
wealthy, and gained many friends in 
consequence, who féfed us and sought 
our society, But, through all, we found 
one who stood by us fast and firm. He 
is yet our beloved and esteemed guest ; 
as often as the week comes round, do 
you, my children, welcome him as we 
do.” 

- “My. Eldon!” they cried. 
Mr. Eldon?” 

“It is, indeed, my dears; and to this 
day, he cannot recall, without emotion, 
his absence from the city at the time of 
my illness. He was travelling on urgent 
business, and my letters never reached 
him, We had known him then but a 
short time, yet we knew him to be a 
friend—we would have felt it no shame 
to be under obligations to him. When 
he left us we were doing tolerably well, 
and he expected to return after a few 
weeks, but he was detained, and your 
parents were in actual want before this 
best of friends reached our poor little 
home. His coming was like an angel’s 
visit of mercy. He took up his residence 
with us, and never left until he was sure 
of my own certainty of success, enabling 
us by his generous bounty to live com- 
fortably once more. He would never 
allow that we were under obligations to 
him, as he delicately insisted that he 
merely paid his board and lodging. We 
were much grieved when he left us long 
after we were on the high road to for- 
tune, but his sister and her son; were des- 
titute, and he sent for them to come and 
live with him, proving himself the no- 
blest of protectors, the kindest of brothers, 
and the best of uncles. I dare say, Alice, 
that you do not like Mr. Eldon the less 
for thise—eh, girl?” | 

Alice blushed, and hid her face on her 
mother’s bosom. Mr, Eldon’s nephew 
was no indifferent person, it would ap- 
pear, and the parents Srye ep smiles 
as the mother’s gentle hand fondly stroked 


Ts it not 


the shining hair that floated over her 
arm. 

“JT thought, dear mother, that I could 
not love you more than I have hitherto,” 
said Wallace, kissing her tenderly; “but 
my affection must be twofold after to- 
day. The aim of our lives shall be to 
make ourselves worthy of such a devoted, 
self-sacrificing mother.” ; 

“TI honour you for such sentiments, 
my fine fellow,” said Mr, Eldon, entering 
familiarly, and holding out his hand. “I 
am sure we must all be proud of my 
friend Herbert’s wife and children.” 

‘And we, dear sir, of your friendship,” 
said Wallace, as they gathered around 
the kind old gentleman. “ We did not 
know until to-day how much we owed 
you, dearly as we love and respect you. 
Mother has been telling us——” 

“Pshaw, pshaw, my dears!” inter- 
rupted he, with glistening eyes, and 
smiling merrily, “don’t believe her! don’t 
believe her! She makes it bigger every 
time she tells it, and ’m going to forbid 
the story’s being told again.” 

“Ah! but you could not forbid our 

gratitude, Mr. Eldon,” said little Mary, 
nestling up to him; “you can’t do that, 
sir.” 
He stopped her mouth with kisses, and 
seating her on his knee, took a letter out 
of his pocket, and handed it to Mr. Her- 
bert. “1 took this out of the office for 
you, as Calvert told me you were not 
down yet.” ; 

A visible change came over Mr. Her. 
bert’s face as he read it, but a smile fol- 
lowed the change. He looked up at his 
wife as he finished it, and placed it before 
her. ; 
‘* Read that aloud, my love, it concerns 
us all. The offer is a singular one, and 
the condescension rather equivocal, It is 
a letter from my sister, Mrs, Blunt,” 

An exclamation of astonishment 
escaped each one; but Mrs. Herbert was 
allowed to read it uninterrupted. 


_ “Dxar BrotxEn,—It must be seven or 
eight years since we have heard anything of 
you, and Iam almost afraid that you have 
eft the place you preferred to this one. As 
your circumstances were very poor, and you 
must hyye now na large family of children, I 
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write to say that you can send one of them 
to me—one of the girls I should prefer—and 
I will- adopt her as my own—for I have 
none, and Mr. Blunt’s great wealth will 
allow me to bring her up and provide hand- 
somely for her. Let her be sent on as soon 
as possible—you needn’t mind giving her 
clothes, as I will save you that expense. 

“Tf your wife is still living, you will 
remember me to her. She must be looking 
very old after working so hard. If you 
have any boys, Mr. Blunt might do a little 
to advance them—his business connections 
are very extensive and high. Your other 
sisters are well and advanta ou married. 
I expect an immediate reply.—Your affec- 
tionate sister, Ocravia BLunT.”’ 


The indignation with which this tender 
epistle was received was indescribable, 
and Alice was chosen to answer it by the 
entire assembly. So on the following 
morning she presented her father with 
her reply. 


‘DEAR Aunt,— Since you last heard of 
my father, he has been assailed by ill-health 
and extreme poverty. From these two evils 
he was rescued by the affectionate care and 
wise economy of the best of wives, who, I 
thank God, is not only well, but looking as 
youthful as a woman of twenty-five. They 

ave found, too, a friend, who helped them 
kindly through their misfortunes, and still 
clings fondly to us all. I am the eldest 
girl; Mary and Bertha come next. My 
brother, Wallace, is two years my senior, 
and Frank is the youngest of all, Within 
my recollection we have always lived in the 
most comfortable manner, We now manage 
to get on as decently as people cah who 
have only four thousand a-year, and beg to 
dlecline your very obliging offer of adopting 
any of us. Weare the nappies family in 
the world, and pride ourselves upon the 
patience and firmness with which our 
parents bore their youthful trials.—Very 
respectfully, &c., ALiceE HERBERT,” 

“That will do, my love,” said her 
father, placing the letter in its envelope. 
“In a few days we shall certainly have 
an answer, and I predict a very different 
style from the first, or Blunt has altered 
wonderfully since I knew him. He wor. 
ships gold.” 

A few days after Mr. Herbert brought 
home the followin 
Alice’s beautiful 
tily :-— 


ip enrled involunta- 


epistle, over which 


**My DEAR HERBERT,—Octavia was much 
affected by your dear girl’s communication. 
We were all so giad to hear from you at 
last, for we had often thought of, and feared 
you might be in distress. I cannot tell you 

ow glad we are to find how successful you 
have been. It has relieved our hearts of a 
load indeed. (Here Mr. Eldon gave a 
kind of groan, and tossed Frank over his 
shoulder. Mr. Herbert smiled sadly, but 
continued to read.) Your sisters are very 
anxious to see you and your lovely family, 
so you may look for Octavia and myself 
about the beginning of next month. ith 
kindest love to Mrs. Herbert and your 
children, I bid you adieu.—Very sincerely 
yours, Macpur B. Biunt.” 


“They shan’tcome, shall they, mother?” 
cried Alice. ‘“ We do not want them to 
care for us now.” 

“For your father’s sake they must be 
kindly received, my daughter,” was the 
mother’s reply. ‘“ ‘hey may yet learn to 
give us credit for whatever virtues we 
have, and excuse our faults.” 

“And it is never too late to mend, 
Ally,” said Mr. Eldon, patting her 
shoulder. “‘Forgive and forget,’ is a 
beautiful motto, my dear.” . 

Alice blushed, but held out her little 
white hand. 

“IT am ashamed of my childishness, 
and do poor credit to my darling mother. 
Do try and let it be forgotten, and I will 
make up for it by playing the agreeable 
to my aunt, because she is my father’s 
sister.” 

* And more than that your father can- 
not expect, my children,” said Mr. Her- 
bert, laying his hand on her soft locks. 
“He sees however, one good to be de- 
rived from your aunt’s visit.” 

“TI know, I know!” cried Bertha, 
clapping her hands. 

“Well, what then, little prattler?” 
asked her father. 

“Why you mean that we can now 
practise what we find it so hard to do— 
forgive as we would be forgiven ?” 

“That’s my good little Bertha!” said 
her mother, kissing her fondly; “ that’s 
my attentive Sunday-scholar. I do not 
waste my time when J preach in the 
afternoons.” | 

And so, when Mr. and Mrs. Blunt 
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when our affection was so tested—our 
hearts so oppressed. We look back with 
gratitude for it all—assured now that we 
have been permitted to fulfil our mar- 
riage vow to the letter. I succeeded, 
after a few years, in establishing myself 
in a position of much advantage. I grew 
wealthy, and gained many friends in 
consequence, who féted us and sought 
our society. But, through all, we found 
one who stood by us fast and firm. He 
is yet our beloved and esteemed guest ; 
as often as the week comes round, do 
you, my children, welcome him as we 
do a3 


- “My, Eldon!” they cried. “Is it not 
Mr. Eldon? ” 

“It is, indeed, my dears; and to this 
day, he cannot recall, without emotion, 
his absence from the city at the time of 
my illness. He was travelling on urgent 
business, and my letters never reached 
him. We had known him then but a 
short time, yet we knew him to be a 
friend—we would have felt it no shame 
to be under obligations to him. When 
he left us we were doing tolerably well, 
and he expected to return after a few 
weeks, but he was detained, and your 
parents were in actual want before this 
best of friends reached our poor little 
home. His coming was like an angel’s 
visit of mercy. He took up his residence 
with us, and never left until he was sure 
of my own certainty of success, enabling 
us by his generous bounty to live com- 
fortably once more. He would never 
allow that we were under obligations to 
him, as he delicately insisted that he 
merely paid his board and lodging. We 
were much grieved when he left us long 
after we were on the high road to for- 
tune, but his sister and her son, were des- 
titute, and he sent for them to come and 
live with him, proving himself the ne- 
blest of protectors, the kindest of brothers, 
and the best of uncles. I dare say, Alice, 
that you do not like Mr. Eldon the less 
for this—eh, girl P ” 


~ Allice blushed, and hid her face on her | 


mother’s bosom. Mr. Eldon’s nephew 
was no indifferent person, it would ap- 
pear, and the parents exchanged smiles 
as the mother’s gentle hand fondly stroked 


the shining hair that floated over her 
arm. 

“T thought, dear mother, that I could 
not love you more than I have hitherto,” 
said Wallace, kissing her tenderly; “ but 
my affection must be twofold after to- 
day. The aim of our lives shall be to 
make ourselves worthy of such a devoted, 
self-sacrificing mother.” ; 

“YT honour you for such sentiments 
my fine fellow,” said Mr. Eldon, entering 
familiarly, and holding out his hand. “I 
am sure we must all be proud of my 
friend Herbert’s wife and children.” 

“‘And we, dear sir, of your friendship,” 
said Wallace, as they gathered around 
the kind old gentleman. ‘ We did not 
know until to-day how much we owed 
you, dearly as we love and respect you. 
Mother has been telling us e 

“Pshaw, pshaw, my dears!” inter- 
rupted he, with glistening eyes, and 
smiling merrily, “don’t believe her! don’t 
believe her! She makes it bigger every 
time she tells if, and I’m going to forbid 
the story’s being told again.” 

“Ah! but you could not forbid our 
gratitude, Mr. Eldon,” said little Mary, 
nestling up to him; “ you can’t do that, 
sir 33 





He stopped her mouth with kisses, and 
seating her on his knee, took a letter out 
of his pocket, and handed it to Mr. Her- 
bert. “I took this out of the office for 
you, as Calvert told me you were not 
down yet.” : 

A visible change came over Mr. Her. 
bert’s face as he read it, but a smile fol- 
lowed the change. He looked up at his 
as he finished it, and placed it before 

er. 

“‘ Read that aloud, my love, it concerns 
us all. The offer is a singular one, and 
the condescension rather equivocal, It is 
a letter from my sister, Mrs, Blunt.” 

An exclamation of astonishment 
escaped each one; but Mrs. Herbert was 
allowed to read it uninterrupted. 


“Dear BrotHer,—It must be seven or 
eight years since we have heard anything of 
ou, and Iam almost afraid that you have 
eft the place you preferred to this one. As 
your circumstances were very poor, and you 


must haye now a large family Ff children, [ 
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write to say that you can send one of them 
to me—one of the girls I should prefer—and 
I will: adopt her as my own—for I have 
none, and Mr. Blunt’s great wealth will 
allow me to bring her up and provide hand- 
somely for her. Let her be sent on as soon 
as possible—you needn’t mind giving her 
clothes, as I will save you that expense. 

“Tf your wife is still living, you will 
remember me to her. She must be looking 
very old after working so hard. If you 
have any boys, Mr. Blunt might do a little 
to advance them—his business connections 
are very extensive and high. Your other 
sisters are well and advantageously married. 
Y expect an immediate reply.—Your affec- 
tionate sister, Ocravia Buunv.”’ 


The indignation with which this tender 
epistle was received was indescribable, 
and Alice was chosen to answer it by the 
entire assembly. So on the following 
morning she presented her father with 
her reply. 


‘DEAR AUNT,— Since you last heard of 
my father, he has been assailed by ill-health 
and extreme poverty. From these two evils 
he was rescued by the affectionate care and 
wise economy of the best of wives, who, I 
thank God, is not only well, but looking as 
youthful as a woman of twenty-five. They 
have found, too, a friend, who helped them 
kindly through their misfortunes, and still 
clings fondly to us all. I am the eldest 
girl; Mary and Bertha come next. My 
brother, Wallace, is two years my senior, 
and Frank is the youngest of all. Within 
my recollection we have always lived in the 
most comfortable manner, We now manage 
to get on as decently as people cat who 
have only four thousand a-year, and beg to 
decline your very obliging offer of adopting 
any of us. Weare the happiest family in 
the world, and pride ourselves upon the 
patience and firmness with which our 
parents bore their youthful trials.—Very 
respectfully, &c., AuiceE HERBERT.”’ 

“That will do, my love,” said her 
father, placing the letter in its envelope. 
“In a few days we shall certainly have 
an answer, and I predict a very different 
style from the first, or Blunt has altered 
wonderfully since I knew him. He wor- 
ships gold.” ‘ 

A few days after Mr. Herbert brought 
home the Serta | epistle, over which 
Alice’s beautiful lip curled involunta- 
rily :-— 


‘“My pzgarR HerRbERtT,—Octavia was much 
affected by jour dear girl’s communication. 
We were all so giad to hear from you at 
last, for we had often thought of, and feared 

ou might be in distress. I cannot tell you 
how lad we are to find how successful you 
have been. It has relieved our hearts of a 
load indeed. (Here Mr. Eldon gave a 
kind of groan, and tossed Frank over his 
shoulder. Mr. Herbert smiled sadly, but 
continued to read.) Your sisters are very 
anxious to see you and your lovely family, 
so you may look for Octavia and myself 
about the beginning of next month. ith 
kindest love to Mrs. Herbert and your 
children, I bid you adieu.—Very sincerely 
yours, Macpur B. Buunt.” 


“They shan’tcome, shall they, mother ?” 
cried Alice. ‘We do not want them to 
care for us now.” 

“For your father’s sake they must be 
kindly received, my daughter,” was the 
mother’s reply. “ ‘They may yet learn to 
give us credit for whatever virtues we 
have, and excuse our faults.” 

“And it is never too late to mend, 
Ally,” said Mr. Eldon, patting her 
shoulder. “‘Forgive and forget,’ is a 
beautiful motto, my dear,” . 

Alice blushed, but held out her little 
white hand. ; 

“T am ashamed of my childishness, 
and do poor credit to my darling mother. 
Do try and let it be forgotten, and I will 
make up for it by playing the agreeable 
to my aunt, because she ts my father’s 
sister.” 

“ And more than that your father can- 
not expect, my children,” said Mr. Her- 
bert, laying his hand on her soft locks. 
‘He sees however, one good to be de- 
rived from your aunt’s visit.” 

“TI know, I know!” cried Bertha, 
clapping her hands. 

‘Well, what then, little prattler?” 
asked her father. 

“Why you mean that we can now 
practise what we find it so hard to do— 
forgive as we would be forgiven ?” 

“That’s my good little Bertha!” said 
her mother, kissing her fondly; “that’s 
my attentive Sunday-scholar. I do not 
waste my time when J preach in the 
afternoons.” | 

And so, when Mr. and Mrs. Blunt 
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arrived, they were agreeably surprised 
with the reception they met. The Her- 
berts made no professions—they were 
too sincere. for that, but they were all 
polite from the beginning of the visit to 
its end. Mrs, Blunt was delighted with 
her brother’s wife and family; and 
when, two years after, she was invited to 
Alice’s wedding, she presented the bride 
with a beautiful silver pitcher, to which 
‘Mr. Blunt added a set of crystal for 
young Mrs, Eldon to begin housekeeping 
with. Alice sighed as she looked at her 
splendid gifts, and thought of the time 
when half their value would have made 
her poor mother feel rich! But with the 
bright tears in her soft eycs, she wound 
her arms around that beloved mother, and 
laid her young face against hers. 

“Dear mother! those who need not 
such rich and costly things are always 
filled with them. My uncle Eldon has 
to-day settled on me alone—independ- 
ently of what he gives Edward—an an- 
nuity of two hundred a year. I have 
resolved to lay by so much a year for 
benevolent purposes, and together we 
will seek out the poor and the needy. 
Best of mothers! I cannot equal you in 
goodness, but I will do my best not to 
waate the great blessings God has given 
me !” 

——~ 
MISS BELLAMY’S LODGERS. 


“Now, dear Miss Bellamy, is it possible 
that I could have been more economical ? 
Can I reduce my expenses more than I 
have done ?” 

“T really think not, my dear madam. 
I must say that, considering your rank 
in life, the circle in which you move, 
and your expectations, yon have been 
remarkably frugal. I wonder:that Mr. 
Wilson should say you have been extra- 
vagant.” 

Alas! how our foolish talking rises in 
judgment against us; and the sins of our 
youth, how they make us blush, even in 
old age! And their consequences, too !— 
but I am anticipating my story. I fancy 
I hear someone say, “ And pray who was 
Mr. Wilson??? I am coming to him di- 
reetly. 7 


The honeymoon. was not quite over, 
when Charles Wilson and his young wife, 
returning from their wedding excursion, 
took up their abode in that part of my 
ae old house which it was my pleasure 
to let as lodgings. Mr. Wilson was a 
young friend of one of my friends. He 
had, a few months before, been appointed 
to a tolerably lucrative office in our town, 
and had consequently taken to himself a 
wife. 

I cannot tell exactly how it was that I 
began in the slightest degree to interest 
myself about my lodgers; and indeed, at 
first, I secluded myself from all possible 
intercourse with them. It was under- 
stood that of the two entrances to our 
joint habitation, they were at liberty to 
use but one; their apartments were far 
enough away from mine; they had their 
servants, and I mine,—that is, I had a 
single attendant who had been my nurse 
when a child, and who still clung to me, 
or suffered me to cling to her—which 
amounted to the same thing—when my 
misfortunes, with which I will not trouble 
my readers, came upon me. A useful and 
kind woman was old Sally ; she did all the 
business part of the lodging letting; so 
it happened that a whole month passed 
away before I had seen either Mr. Wilson 
or his wife; and it was from Sally alone 
that I learned anything of their domestic 
economy,—such as that Mr. Wilson regu- 
larly left home every morning at ten 
o’clock to go to his office, and returned 
at three to dinner; and that Mrs, Wilson 
had thus far generally occupied the in- 
terim in receiving and returning wedding 
visits. 

My first intimacy with Mrs. Wilson was 
brought about by our mutual acquaintance, 
who told us that as we lived under the 
same roof, we should find it greatly to our 
advantage and comfort, he thought, if we 
were to live on friendly terms with each: 
other. At first I shrank from the con- 
tact, but my female lodger was good-tem- 
pered, and met my cold advances more 
than half way; and as time gradually 
subdued the poignancy of my recent grief, 
I was glad of’ some slight intercourse with 
my own sex a little more polished than 
that of good old Sally. In conrse of time 
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I began to notice the peculiarities of my 
new acquaintances: but long before this, 
the “better half” of the two had fur- 
nished me with a large amount of infor- 
mation respecting her family, and other 
matters which she thought it necessary 
that such dear friends as we were to be 
should hold in common. As for me—ah, 

_dear !—-I had nothing to boast of, and so 
my story was soon told. 

What a happy pair were Charles Wilson 
and his wife for six months after their 
marriage! how attractive to each other, 
and anxious to please! how good-hu- 
moured and pleasant! JI had not then 
known many young married couples ; and, 
in my simplicity, I could not help thinking 
what a pity it was that all the wedded part 
of the world were not matched so nicely 
as my young friends. 

What, then, was my astonishment 
when, one morning about six months 
after our acquaintance commenced, the 
door of my little sitting-room opened, 
aud admitted the young wife in a 
paroxysm of tears. She had undergone 
« eruel mortification, she said,—such as 
she had never expected. Her husband 
had refused to purchase some trifling 
superfluity, upon which her heart was 
set, and had, moreover, hinted that a little 
more economy in some personal and do- 
mestic expenditures might be convenient. 

Had I been wise—but, alas, I was not 
wise! so I encouraged the young wife to 
hope that her husband would think better 
of the matter, and, if she persevered in 
her demand, would give her the coveted 
luxury. And so he did; for the next 
day my friend again came to me, her face 
irradiated with smiles, and exhibited the 
proof of her victory, as she termed it. 
Her victory! It was a sad victory for 
them both. 

After this it was April weather with 
my poor lodgers: now a remonstrance 
from Charles, terminating with, “We 
really cannot afford it ;’ succeeded by a 
counter-remonstrance, and, “1 cannot do 
without. it ;” and followed up by another 
victory, narrated in words such as. these 
to the sympathising friend, ‘“ Well, 


Charles is a dear, good fellow, after all; } 
tpurchase of common necessaries“ and 


for I have got what I wanted.” 


At one time it was an extra servant to 
which an objection was made. “ But,” 
said the lady, “I have never lived with 
so few servants as a cook and a house- 
maid. It did very well for us at first ; but 
now—and in my circumstances, too——” 
It was enough, and a lady’s-maid, or 
something of the sort, was added to the 
establishment. Then, again, a suit of furs 
was the object of dispute, and, “ How I 
do hate,” said Mrs. Wilson, “to hear you 
continually saying you cannot afford it,— 
with your income, too, and my expecta- 
tions!” So the sable muff, &c., &c., were 
bought and exultingly worn. A party to 
celebrate the christening of the first-born 
was the next cause of another violent 
altercation; but to avoid a threatened fit 
of illness the party was invited; and 
uproar enough it caused. | 

It would be a waste of time to tell all 
the scenes of this kind of which I was 
often a witness, and to which I was, in 
some degree, and far too often, a party. 
At that time, I thought my friend’s hus- 
band was close and stingy ; now I know 
he -was wise and prudent, and only too 
yielding. Perhaps, however, he some- 
times might have remonstrated to advan- 
tage with a little less acrimony; but I 
don’t know; for it was only at second 
hand that I heard of his remonstrances. 
However this might be, a single year had 
made lamentable changes in both of my 
lodgers. The joyful alacrity which each 
of them manifested at the approach of the 
other, and the oneness of interest they 
had at first shown in all that concerned 
them, were gone. Charles became moody 
and disputatious; his wife peevish and 
uncontrollable. Sometimes, for whole 
evenings, Mrs. Wilson was left alone to 
console herself with the extravagances she 
had, from time to time, gathered round 
her at such a fearful cost ; and when her 
husband returned late at night, it was teo 
evident that he too, in his awn case, had 
discarded the hateful idea—‘I cannot 
afford it.” 

And thus time ware on, until at length 
the poor wife’s constant complaing was 


that it was a difficult matter te obtain 


money from her husband, even for the 
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with such an income too,” was the 
perpetual wind up of her disconsolate 
harangues—“ with such an income as his, 
and such expectations as mine;—it is too, 
too bad !” ' 

It was nearly the end of his second 
year of wedded life, when Charles Wilson 
one day returned from his office at an 
earlier hour than usual, and not finding 
his wife in their drawing-room, he sought 
her, where she was but too often to be 
found—in my own sitting-room. Poor 
fellow! he was pale with excitement ; 
his lip quivered, and his whole frame was 
agitated. 

“What is the matter, Charles ? ” was 
Mrs. Wilson’s first exclamation; but I 
believe she rightly interpreted his looks ; 
for she had, even then, been opening to 
me the apprehension of some such scene 
as followed, and with which she had, as 
she said, been haunted day and night for 
weeks past. 

Charles drew from his pocket two 
tradesmen’s bills, and laid them on the 
table without speaking. I had just heard 
the history of those bills, and I felt sorely 
' for my friend, while, for the first time, I 
perceived how erroneous had been the 
tendency of my former sympathy and 
advice. The silly and misguided woman 
had determined that if she could not in- 
dulge her luxurious propensities in one 
way, she would in another; and since it 
was so difficult a matter to extract money 
from her husband’s pocket, she opened 
accounts with the tradesmen around, 
hoping to discharge the debts as secretly 
as she contracted them. This had gone 
on for more than a year, and Mrs. Wilson 
had been able to give nothing but pro- 
mises in exchange for goods, until the 
patience of some of the creditors was ex- 
hausted, and their suspicion aroused. The 
bills, too, when all their sums were put 
together, amounted to so large a result 
that poor Mrs. Wilson was seriously 
alarmed. She wrote to her friends, but, 
whatever her expectations might be from 
them, they had nothing to lend to needy 
borrowers; and now she dreaded to tell 
her husband what she had done. This 
was her pathetic narration, which the 
entrance of her lusband had all but in- 


terrupted. The bills which he silently, 
but emphatically and significantly, laid 
upon the table, fully explained the cause 
of his agitation. 

“ Oh, Charles, Charles!” she exclaimed, 
as she laid hold of his trembling hand 
with one which trembled yet more, “1 
have been very wrong—forgive me! ” 

He did not return the convulsive grasp ; 
but, coldly drawing away his hand, he laid 
it on the papers: “ Are there any more of 
these things ? ” he asked. 

““No—yes—no—only—only-———” But 
I need not, and will not, describe the scene 
that followed. All I have to do is with 
results. 

By the interest of our mutual and good 
friend, Charles Wilson borrowed money 
enough to pay these secret bills; and the 
poor mortified young wife promised faith- 
fully and submissively to avoid future 
extravagance and illicit dealing, while, to 
be enabled to repay the borrowed money, 
the young couple prepared themselves to 
retrench their ordinary expenses. The 
first fruit of this was in a change of resi- 
dence which deprived me of my lodgers, 
and, in some degree, severed the acquaint- 
ance with my poor friend. They also 
dismissed the superfluous servant who 
had been one cause of contention many 
months before. 

Mortified, but not humbled, was my 
unhappy friend; and her foolish pro- 
pensity to despise the “I cannot afford 
it’? system clung to her with terrible te- 
nacity. The effects of this were eventu- 
ally ruinous. In the course of years 
Mrs. Wilson’s great expectations, one after 
another, failed of their accomplishment ; 
her husband became violent in his re- 
proaches ; her children were mismanaged ; 
her home was a scene of perpetual dis- 
comfort and frequent distress. Wilson 
became extravagant too, but in other 
forms than those in which his wife 
delighted. For some mismanagement, 
amounting almost to embezzlement, in his 
office, he lost at once his situation and 
his character—his energy had long before 
been lost,—and he died of—yes, of a 
broken heart, when his eldest son was 
about twelve years old. Mrs. Wilson 
died in . lunatic asylum, : 
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I Fear, my dear children, that many 
among you are greedy, and that you 
fancy there is no great harm in being so. 
Sugar, cakes, fruit, and comfits are so 
good that it is very natural to like them. 
Listen, then, to this story, and see what 
this liking, which you think innocent, 
may lead to if not checked. 

Little Helen was a gentle, good-tem- 
pered child, who would never have caused 
her parents much sorrow but for her 
greediness. When she was quite little she 
could never see sugar or other dainties 
without teasing for them; and when they 
were refused her sbe would begin to ery. 
Unhappily, she had an old nurse who 
spoilt her very much, and tried to satisfy 
ull her fancies. From eating so many 
delicacies, Helen at last fell il: ber mo- 
ther, seeing that this was owing to her 
foolish nurse, sent the woman off, and 
put Helen under the care of a young 
gitl, who had orders not to give her the 
slightest thing to eat without the per- 
mission of her parents. The little glutton 
found this very hard, and cried frequently 
for a cake or piece of gingerbread. | 

““ Nurse,” said she, one day, “do give. 
me a lump of sugar, and I will not ask | 
you for anything more all day.” | 

“You know very well, Miss, that your. 
mamma has forbidden me to do so.” 

“ Only a little lump, just as big as the 
top of my finger, that cannot do me any 
harm, and mamma will not scold you, 
because she will not know anything about 
it. I do so wish for it.” 

“It is very wrong of you, Miss Helen, 
to want me to disobey my orders. In- 
stead of teasing me s0, go and ask your 
mamma if I am to give you the sugar.” 

Helen went down to look for her 
mamma in the dining-room, then in her 
bed-room, but could not find her; and 
was so vexed that she was beginning to 
ery, when suddenly her eyes fell upon a 
box of comfits lying open on the table— 
there were green, red, blue, and white 
ones—and they were so pretty, and ap- 
peared so good, that she looked at them 
for a minute, and then said: “If mamma 
were here she would certainly give me 
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some; and as she is not, there is no great 
harm in taking one.” She ate a blue one, 
and found it delicious; then made for the 
door, intending to go out, but stopped 
with her hand on the lock, turned round, 
looked at the box, and felt such a creat 
desire to know if the red comfits had the 
same taste as the blue, that she could not 
refrain, but came back, tasted a red, then 





STEALING THE LOZENGES. 


a green, and perhaps would have taken 
many others if a slight noise which she 
heard had not made her afraid of being 
surprised. She quickly escaped into the 
rrursery, and told nurse that she had not 
found mamma. Helen was quite out of 
spirits all the rest of the day, for she 
could not help continually thinking of 
the fault she had committed, and fearing 
that it would be perccived some of the 
comfits were missing. ea 
At night, on going to bed, her mother 
asked what was the matter with her. Was 
she poorly ? “No.” Had she done any- 
thing wrong, which she was afraid to 
confess? “No,” she again hesitatingly 
answered. | 
Poor Helen! she would have spared 
herself much pain if she had acknow- 
ledged what she had done. Her mother 
micht, perhaps, have punished her; but, 
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at the same time, she would have made 


her feel how naughty she had been, and | 


she would also have told her to ask God’s 
pardon, and to pray to Him that she 
might not give way any more to this 
temptation; and, most likely, she would 
never again have done so. But, instead 
of this, finding that she was not disco- 
vered and punished, she began to think 
that after all it was not so very bad to 
help herself to dainties, since others had 
the cruelty to refuse her them. So every 
time she went into the dining-room and 
found the sideboard open, or the sugar 
basin, or a dessert dish on the table, she 


would ascertain that no one saw her, and | 


then snatch whatever she wanted, and go 
into a corner to eat it. 

Helen’s parents had a beautiful garden, 
full of pretty flowers and fine fruit, and 
the gardener’s name was Martin. He 
had a little girl, rather younger than 
Helen, called Lizzie, and these two chil- 
dren often played together in the garden. 
Helen was very fond of Lizzie, for she 
was a gentle child, and always ready 
to do what Helen wanted. One fine 
summer’s day they had been left alone in 
the garden to amuse themselves as they 
liked, and had run about till they were 
quite hot and thirsty. Suddenly Helen 
stopped before an espalier. 

“Oh, Lizzie! look at these beautiful 
apricots ; they seem quite ripe. I have a 
mind to take one.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen! you must not do 
that. You know very well that we are 
forbidden to touch the fruit.” : 

“Oh! but, Lizzie, they look so tempt- 
ing, and I am so thirsty. We shall not 
be scolded, for no one can see us.” 

“ Father says, when no one is by, still 
we are seen by God.” : 

‘‘God has often seen me take things, 
Lizzie, and has not punished me, and that 
must be because He does not think it 
wrong; for if mamma had seen me, I 
know she would have punished me at 
once.” 

“But God may, perhaps, punish you 


some day. I am afraid it would be thiev- : 


ing to do what you want.” 
“No! for the apricots belong 
parents, which is the same as belonging 








tome. Stop, I will give you that-beauty ; 
80 it will not be you who take it, and 1 
will eat this one. How good it is! 
Come, eat yours.” 

Lizzie still hesitated. She could not 
help feeling that what she was going to 
do was wrong ; but Helen was her friend, 
and was also a young lady, and she 
thought she ought to know better what 
was right or wrong than a poor gardener’s 
child; so she ended by not only eating 
this apricot, but many more. 

The following day they paid more 
visits to the apricots, and afterwards to 
some fine peaches which grew near them ; 
and so often did they help themselves, 
that at last Helen’s mamma began to 
perceive that her finest fruit was dis- 
appearing. She thought it must be 
Martin that took it to sell, which troubled 
her very much. 

From eating so much fruit, which 
often was only half ripe, Helen became 
seriously ill. Her mother, seeing that 
she did not get much better, and think- 
ing that change of air might do her good, 
sent her to stay a month with an aunt 
who lived in the country, This aunt was 
very kind, and took great pains with 
Helen. It was‘not long before she began 
to suspect her little niece of secretly help- 
ing herself to sweetmeats. To make 
quite sure, and at the same time correct 
her, she hit upon the following plan. 
She left open, on the mantel-piece, a box 
full of lozenges of a peculiar shape: 

Though they were not very tempting- 
looking, greedy little Helen, the first 
time she found herself alone in the room, 
did not fail to take one; and, as it tasted 
pretty good, she ate one after another, a 


j great many. In a quarter of an hour she 
; ails to feel uncomfortable, and very 


sic | 

Her aunt, seeing her look very pale, 
sent her to bed, and said nothing to her 
all that day; but, next morning, she 
called her to her, and asked if she had 
touched the lozenges that were on the 
mantel-piece. | 

“ No, aunt,” said she, hesitatingly. 

Scarcely had she spoken when her aunt 


to my | looked very grave and sad. “Ah!” said 
‘she, “Fame it is but too true that my 
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niece, my unhappy little niece, is not only 
greedy, but tells fibs, is disobedient, and 
a thief.” 

“Oh, no, dear aunt, do not say 
that ! ” 

“ But,” said her aunt, “I counted the 
lozenges, and they had somethmg in 
them to make you sick. So yousee tam 
quite sure you took some of them, for 
that is why you are poorly.” 

Helen hid her face in her aunt’s lap, 
and said, sobbing, “Yes, I did take the 
lozenges; but I did not think it was so 
wicked. I never thought that I was a 
thief. I have often dune the same thing 
at heme.” 

“All thieves, Helen, begin by taking 
trifles. If you are not able to resist 


helping yourself to sweetmeate ‘both here 


and at heme, where I know you get 


everything your paments think good for 


you, what would yeu do if you were a 
poor child that cewkl not get enough to 


eat? Your greediness muy make you steal 
ps even from shops,’ 
when you go to buy something, and then | 
you will be taken up and put in: 


from strangers, ; 


prison.” 

“Oh, aunt? oh, aunt! do not say 
such horrible things! I am sure I ‘have 
never taken anything except here and at 
home.” 

“ Because, perbepa, you have net had 
any tenyptatien to do so; but you are 
not the less guiity in ‘the eyes of God. 
He will judge far mere severely children 
who are well brought up, have a good 
example set them, and are surrounded 
with everything they require, if they 
commit such faults, than poor children 
who have none of these advantages.” 

“I will never do so again,” said poor 
Helen, crying so bitterly, that she could 
scarcely speak. ‘ Do tell me, dear aunt, 
what 1 must do to make (rod forgive 
me.” 

“If you say to Him how sorry you 
are for what you have done, and strive 
with all your might to correct yourself, 
praying to Him for His grace to help 
you, then He will pardon, and once more 
love you. It is your greediness which 
has led you into the other faults; it is 
that which you mast-overcome.” 


' ©QOh yes, aunt, for the future I will 
not eat any sweet things.” 

“TI do not think that would bea good 
plan ; eat in moderation of what is given 
to you, and occasionally deny yourself 
anything you are too fond of. If I see 
that you really strive to correct yourself, 
I will not tell your mamma, for I know 
that it would grieve her so very much.” 

Helen follewed her aunt’s good advice, 
and set a careful watch over herself, that 
she might not relapse into her old faults. 
For long she was sad and ashamed ; for 
if any one looked at her, she fancied they 
could read in her face that she had been 
a thief md a storyteller. Another thing, 
too, distressed her, and that was that 
she, older and better instructed than 
Livaie, shodld have given her such il! 
sdwiee, and set her se bad an example. 
She remembered, toa, what her aunt said 
of the muny temptations that beset the 
chikiven of the 3 wnd this took such 
held of her ‘thet she often dreamed 
Lizaie had ‘been caught stealing, and sent 
‘So prison; and ‘that when she went to 
wee her, the Intter bitterly reproached 
her, telling her that it was through ‘her 
fault she was brought imto this sad 
place; and now she might see that, 
sooner or later, God always punished 
these who disobeyed Him. Or, again, 
she would dream that Lizzie was accused 
of a crime which Helen knew she had 
not committed ; but it was in vain she 
told the judges so, or that Lizzie herself 
protested her own innocence. Neither 


of them was believed, because, it was 


said, they were in the habit of not speak- 
ing the truth. Just as Lizzie was going 
to be sentenced, Helen would wake up in 
great terror, and hardly dare to go to 
sleep again, for fear of dreaming the 
same thing. The very first thing then 
she did, on returning home, was to run 
into the garden to look for Lizzie; she 
called to her, and searched for her every- 
where, but all in vain; she then went 
into the gardener’s cottage to ask for 
her; but, to her great surprise, instead 
of Martin she found a new gardener. 
She immediately rashed back iato ‘the 
house, to ask her mamma what had 
become of Martin and Lizzie. | 
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THB SUSPECTED GARDENEBE. 


“ Oh, I was not at all pleasedwith h'm 
I sent him away soon after you went.” 

“‘And since then, mamma, have you 
not seen him and Lizzie ?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t know where 
they have gone.” | 

Helen was very sorry to hear this ; she 
sadly missed her little companion ; and 
she would have wished, now that she had 


corrected herself, to try and undo the 
harm she had done Lizzie, by giving her 
good counsel, instead of the bad advice 
she had formerly given her, and for 
which she now reproached herself; 
feeling that, but for her, Lizzie never 
would have done what she did. Several 
months passed without her hearing any- 
thing w-Martin and Lizzie. , 
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THE TEMPTATION, 


Winter had come; the ground was and hands were blue with cold; and she 
covered with snow, and it was bitterly seemed afraid to lift her eyes from the 
cold, when, one morning, the nurse told ground. 
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THE DETECTION. 


Helen that there was alitilegirlwanting | Helen stood perplexed for a momen 
very much to see her. and then exclaimed,— ae 
Helen ran down stairs,and founda poor “Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie! Isityou? You 
little girl at the kitchen door: she was are so altered, I scarcely knew you.” 
M cladin a thin gingham frock; her face “Oh, Miss Helen! My father and I 
x 
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have been in such distress since I last 
saw you.” : 

“What has happened to you? Tell 
me. Why did mamma send your father 
away ?P” 

“Don’t you know? You had scarcely 
left, when your “mamma said to my 
father that she perceived her finest 
fruit disappeared, and that it must be 
he who took it. As she did not wish 
to injure him, she would mot: mention 
it to any one, unless ovliged to do so; 
but that he must immediately quit her 
service.” 

“And you never said it was we who 
ate them! Oh, if I had only known it 
was for this you were sent away, I would 
have told mamma; but I had not the 
slightest idea of this. When mamma 
said she was not satisfied with your 
father, it never struck me she had missed 
the fruit we took, and suspected him; and 
as she did not say exactly why he left, I 
never asked her, because she does not 
like me to put questions to her about the 
servants.” 

“Twas sure you were too good, Miss 
Helen, to let my father be punished for 
our fault. WhenI saw him so miserable 
at being accused of theft—he who had 
always been so honest—I told him all. 
Oh, he was very angry—very angry with 
me, and said, ‘What use it it telling me 
this? Do you think that I should have 
the heart to go and confess to the mis- 
tress that my child is a thief; or do you 
wish me to break her heart, by telling her 
that it is her child who has perverted 


mine? No! I would rather be suspected. 
So! 
we went off without saying anything; ' 


I know, at least, that Iam innocent.’ 
but it was a bad time of the year, and my 


father has not been able to'get a place. 


We spent all that we had, then sold our 
farniture and what clothes we could spare. 
Father fell ill from trouble; and this 
morning, when I got up, there was 
neither bread nor coal in the house; so I 
said to myself, it will be better to go and 
find Miss Helen than die of cold and 
hunger.” | 

“Qh, can it be that I have brought all 
this on you? Bat why did you not 
wome to me befere ?” | . § 


operatinin its views. 


“My father would not let me; when I 
asked him, he said, ‘No, no; she has 
already done you enough harm; it is 
better to let yqnur body suffer than put 
your soul.in danger.’ JI remember this 
expresmion, because he repeated it many 
times; but I don’t know what it 


means.”’ 


“Oh, I know what he meant by it— 
that it was better that you should suffer 
cold and hunger than become a thief, 
as I used to dream you were. But I 
will never again persuade you to do 
anything naughty; I have suffered 
too much by what I did. But come, 
and let us find mamma, and I will tell 
her all.” 

Helen’s mamma listened very atten- 
tively to her little girl’s story, never 
once interrupting her. She saw that 
Helen was really very sorry for what she 
had done, and, with God’s help, had over- 
come her greediness; so she forbore to 
reproach her. She only said, “ Let us go 
immediately to Lizzie’s fathcr. Iam sure 
you wish to ask him pardon for all the ili 
you have done him, and to tell him that 
in future he need not fear your com- 
panionship for Lizzie. I will send him all 
that he wants; and as I am not quite 
satisfied with the gardener I took in his 
place, he can come back to us. As for 
you, my dear child, I feel certain, that if 
ever you are tempted to fall again into 
your old faults, the sight of Lizzie will 
give you strength to overcome the tempta- 


taon.” 
Sarcasm 


VALUE OF REPUTATION. 


Wwe shall pretend to calculate the value 
of the inheritance of a good name? Its 
benefit is often great when dependent on no 
stronger ties than those which accident or 
relationships have created; but when it 
flows from friendships which have been 
consecrated by piety and learning, when it 
is the willing offering of kindred minds to 
departed worth or genius, it takes a higher 
character, and is not less honourable to 
those who receive than to those who confer it. 
It comes generally from the beat sources, 
and is directed to the best ends; and it 
carries with it an influence which power- 


fully disposes all worthy persons to #0- 
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MUSCULAR EDUCATION. 


Tar three aristocracies— Blood, Brain, and 
Muscle—opposed and antagonistic as they 
are, meet upon the commoh ground of birth- 
right. Genius may ridicule high birth and 
despise ancient lineage; the man of gentle 
blood, and he of still gentler mould, may 
look with mingled envy, admiration, and 
despair upon the young Hercules of the 
soil; but ordinary mortals, boasting no title 
to any of these estates, can see that the 
genuine specimens are all born poets, born 

eers, and born Hercules. The surest in- 
hovitance of all, however, is health and 
strength, and perhaps this is at the same 
time the most to be envied and the most 
enjoyable. For what is it to have the blood 
of the Plantagenet in one’s veins, if it re- 

uires to be filtered at every pore, and 

ained at every joint? And who would 
choose the path of genius, that leads so 
often along the brink of madness, meets 
misery and disappointment, death before 
the prime, and eternal deafness to the 
praises of posterity? The stream of noble 
ancestry is constantly diverted and lost in 
streamlets and muddy channels; and as to 
genius, Nature seems ever to bar the entail, 
#8 though she were jealous lest a Prome- 
thean race should spring up and annihilate 
her ancient sons of Earth; but the succes- 
sion to a strong race is like the rising of the 
sun and the recurrence of the seasons—sure 
and recreative. The strong man by consti- 
tution inherits a reality, not a mere name ; 
he enjoys the honours of his family, and 
feels a pride in himself and his race, which 
has an independence and genuineness about 
it that places him in an aristocracy of his 
own. Many a Plantagenct may well regard 
him aaa superior, and offer to barter, if he 
could, all his antique virtues and all his old 
posseasions for thut one priceless estate of 
health and strength. But no wealth can 
purchase this ancestry, and not even phy- 
oo eens can supply the stamp of 
robust and vigorous parentage. 

At the very head of our subject, then. 
stands good ‘barth. Not but that the child 
of robust parents may be so badly brought 
up as to become a very weak man, and that 
by proper training the offspring of weakly 
parents may be moulded into a fair average 
specimen of manhood; but that to possess 
health and strength of the normal vigour, 
or to attain exeeptional prowess amongst 
the strong, is not granted to any but those 
who are born strong. 

Though there has been so much dispute 
upen the point, there is no doubt that 
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we inherit many qualities from ‘our 
parents. : 

The mere family likeness is a fact familiar 
all the world over; and though the same 
form in appearance may not always be asso- 
ciated with the same qualities, and though 
rare instances-occur of very great differences 
between the child and the parents, yet the 
fact of transmission of imdividual charao- 
teristics is too universal to be resisted. The 
whole origin and permanence of races in 
man and animals rest upon this. To men- 
tion an extreme case, Negro husbands of 
white women have a progeny more or less 
marked by the Negro peculiarities, we may 
say for endless generations; and the children 
of Europeans married to Negresses follow 
the mother. The Jewish physiognomy is 
preserved to the present day in a marked 
and striking manner, resembling the type 
of the ancient race, as we may sce it 80 
admirably delineated on the sculptured 
walls of the Assyrian palaces. This, it need 
hardly be said, 1s wholly attributable to the 
universal adherence of the Jews to their law 
of not intermarrying with any but their 6wn 
race, But, as illustrative of our argument 
in reference to the bodily peculiarities, 
none can be more convincing than the well- 
known facts about the breeds of dogs and 
horses. It is difficult to conceive how two 
animals of the same kind could be.so very 
different as a King Charles’s spaniel and a 
greyhound,—the one small, round-headed, 
short-legged, and altogether dumpy, with 
long hair and feathered legs; the other 
with long sinewy limbs, provided with im~ 
mense muscles, a body lanky and slim, 
bearing a pointed head, and finished off 
with a finely-tapered tail. We see at a 
glunce that the one animal is doomed to be 
a lady’s lap-dog, or if he escapes being thus 
spoiled in his youth, the best be can do is to 
ferret about in the thick brushwood and 
start the game, without a chance of catch- 
ing it; but the hound is made for speed, 
and hunts his game not by the nose, but by 
the sight, aad his catches it, If these d 
did not transmit their qualities, they would 
never have become a race, and the pedigree 
of a greyhound would not be a matter of 
the consequence it is. A mongrel grey- 
hound—as, for example, one with a dash of 
the setter or terrier—might be 2 very clever 
deg, but he would assuredly have lost his 
muscular haunches and his long, sinewy, 
slender, but light and powerful legs. | 
capabilities as a racmg and hare - catching 


animal would be destroyed. From similar 


causes the Arabian race of horses differs so 
widely from the little Shetland pony, or tho 
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huge Flanders animal, compared with which 
itis *‘ Hyperion to,a satyr.” If we want 
however, to produce a race of good useful 
animals, not feet and wild as the Arab, and 
high-mettled as the racer, the sang pur 
must be sacrificed to an alliance with rude 
bore and weight. In this way the nerve 
and muscle of the aristocrat of the desert 
are infused or grafted into the duller and 
more plodding brute. But the race-horse 
breeder, without being a deep physiologist, 
has learned his craft by observation. He 
knows that the strong points of dam or sire 
will come out strong in the foal. An animal 
having come to the front amongst a host of 
well- bred competitors rarely disappoints 
the expectations formed of him, or her, in 
the progeny, for the reason that the charac- 
teristic peculiarities are transmitted. The 
success of the breeding depends upon the 
skilful combination of the strong points in 
the parent animals. The celebrated Abd- 
el-Kader was recently appealed to by Ge- 
neral Daumas, of the French army, who 
had a long experience with the Arabs, as to 
whether the sire or the dam was the most 
valuable for breeding purposes. The answer 
was—‘‘ The experience of centuries has 
established that the essential parts of the 
organization, such as the bones, the tendons, 
the nerves, and the veins, are always de- 
rived from the stallion. The mare may give 
the colour, and some resemblance to her 
structure, but the principal qualities are 
due to the stallion.” Though the muscles 
are not»mentioned in this description, we 
must presume that it was meant to say that 
the qualities of strength and speed were in- 
herited from the sire. Mr. Orton, in his 
lectures on ‘‘The Physiology of Breeding,” 
so far agrees with this opinion of Abd-el- 
Kader as to say that the male gives the 
locomotive organs, while the female gives 
the internal organs. The most reliable 
statement of this subject will be found in 
Mr, Lewes’s ‘‘ Physiology of Common Life.”’ 
Mr. Lewes, after showing that the laws of 
hereditary transmission are not yet perfectly 
apprehended, points to certain modifying 
falnances--in atavism, or ancestral influ- 
ence, a8 when a child resembles its grand- 
father or grandmother, and not its parents ; 
“‘notency of the individual,” as when some 
strong peculiarity of feature or constitution 
predominates, and produces the decided re- 
semblance to the father or mother; and 
“potency of organization’’ at a particular 
pret as when the offepring of an old 
ather and a young mother partakes most 
of the mother's qualities, according to the 
health and vigour on the maternal side. 


The transmission of any tendency to dis- 
ease—or, as it is commonly spoken of, any 
‘“‘taint’’—from parent to offspring, is unfor- 
tunately a fact but too certain and natural, 
Injuries to the limbs, and even the vital 
organs, are happily not bequeathed, though 
deformities of many kinds are repeated with 
pretty general regularity; and the same 
may be said generally of those peculiarities 
which are called ‘‘mother’s marks.”? But 
by far the greater number of family diseases 
are those which are well known to be the 
result of what we have spoken of as a 
“taint.” It may be gout, scrofula, consump- 
tion, insanity, epilepsy, or even the drinking 
popenety: The seeds rarely lic dormant 
ong in any of these cases, although the 
pene of the “‘ taint’”’ is sometimes seen to 
e reduced, if sound health exists on one 
side, when only some of the progeny are 
affected. We not unfrequently see, in fami- 
lies admitted to be consumptive, perhaps 
one individual of fair average health and 
strength, attaining the threescore and ten 
years, On the other hand, when the diseased 
tendency exists strong on both sides, the 
exceptions are so rare as only to prove the 
fatal rule. Nothing can be more to be re- 
gretted than the constant dissemination of 
disease which is kept up by the ill-assorted 
marriages of this kind; indeed, those who 
have given most consideration to the sub- 
ject of public well-being would be inclined 
to extend the dominion of the Divorce Court 
over those about to marry. Such an inno- 
vation would be met with a great outcry at 
first, but the results would eventually be 
not less important and efficient, in benefit- 
ing the physical welfare of the community, 
than the law which relieves from the dis- 
abilities of incompatible dispositions and 
offences against the matrimonial conven- 
tionalities. M4 
It is a question of vital interest to the 
race, and of great importance in physical 
education, whether the hereditary taint 
cannot be counteracted, and even eventually 
eliminated from families. If we could be 
permitted to select partners for our friends, 
the first step might be taken towards im- 
proving the stock; and as we have already 
alluded to the probable superior influence of 
the mother over the vital organs, it would 
be in the selection of healthy wives that 
most reliance should be placed. This would 
be attacking the evil in the most direct 
manner; but it has also this additional ad- 
vantage, that as the infant for some time 
derives, or ought at least, its food from the 
mother, and just when the young organism 
is most susgeptible of receiving the stamp 
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and mould of its future developed condition, 
it would, with a ‘“‘ good mother,” stand a 
better chance of being able to combat any 
diseased tendencies. In this way the in- 
fluence of the mother extends beyond that 
of the father; and if it happens that she 
Should be affected with any unhealthiness, 
there can be no question that the chances of 
health and long life for the child are im- 
mensely improved by the nursing of a foster- 
mother, who can always be selected for her 
health. The practice may not be one that 
can be very cordially recommended, because 
it involves certain possible contingencies 
not agreeable, such as the resemblance in 
temper, and even in feature, to the acting 
mother, who may turn out a criminal. 
Still, as a vital expedient, it is a good re- 
source. It is to be hoped that the infant 
stock has gained some fraction at least in 
its health chances since the extinction 
of that horrid race typified by ‘‘ Sairey 
Gamp,’’—those besotted and infatuated 
old crones that took a sort of grim de- 
light in getting into a dark corner to cram 
butter and sugar, with a drop of gin to 
follow, down the throat of an infant. But 
even now amongst the poor and ignorant 
of the country villages, and the reckless, 
hard-hearted, and equally poor of the large 
towns, thousands of children are destroyed 
for want of the most ordinary care. Amongst 
the middle and upper classes children are 
splendidly groomed, but not generally so 
well fed; neither are their rooms kept as 
they should be. It is often said that most 
children are over-fed. This is‘partly true, 
for they have generally too much meat; the 
pudding should be the piéce de résistance for 
strong and healthy children, and this with 
plenty of sugar. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the teeth are decayed by eating 
sugar: Negroes are remarkable for fine 
teeth, and they half live on sugar in some 
form, The natural taste which children 
have for sweets does not misguide them ; 
and mamma should never scold when the 
sugar-basin and the jam-pots are such con- 
stant objects of the stealthy thievery of her 
youngsters, 

The very foundation of future health and 
strength is to be laid in infancy and child- 
hood. As we say of the disposition, ‘‘ Which- 
ever way the twig is bent, the tree will 
grow,” so it is much the same of the body— 
the strong man does not grow from the weak 
child. Fresh séeds of disease, too, are fre- 
quently sown in childhood, and little is done 
to eradicate those which are Har hier 
Children with weak lungs are probably hud- 
dled together in a warm room thickly car- 


peted; and lest they should breathe the 
cold air, they are kept to the house, erhaps 
even tothe nursery, for weeks. there 18 
no necessity for “‘hardening”’ children by 
exposirig them to all manner of trials, which in 
most instances rather make them tender and 
delicate than hardy. Because cold washing is 
the best through the greater part of the year, 
it does not follow that in winter and early 
spring children are to suffer the misery of 
ice-cold baths because papa, who is a great 
sanitarian, likes to bring up his children 
hardy. These ‘‘ hardenings’’ remind us of 
the New Zealanders thrusting stones down 
their infant’s throat to give hima strong 
heart, and make him a fearless warrior; or 
of Brant6me’s story of his uncle Chastaigne- 
raye, whose father, as soon as he was 
weaned, by the advice of a great physician 
of Naples, had gold, steel, and iron powdered, 
and given to him im all his food—‘“‘ pour le 
bien forttfier’’—till he wastwelve years old. 
Chastaigneraye grew upso strong that heonce 
seized a bull by the horns and held him fast. 
There is nothing to which moderation and 
common sense are so indispensable as in the 
healthy management of children. The art is 
in adapting clothing and food to the season 
and the temperament of the child. Per- 
haps an apology ought to be made for saying 
so much upon an ‘old woman’s’’ subject ; 
but there is a vein of practical science to be 
worked in every menage, as every one who 
has had experience in the breeding and 
rearing of prize animals, from a Cochin- 
Chinu fowl] to a race-horse, will understand. 
Everything depends upon the judicious feed- 
ing and the care bestowed upon the young 
animal while getting its growth. 

e Genuine specimens of the boy and girl 
are to be met with still amongat the mul- 
titude of fast young gentlemen and airified 
young ladies; but the tendency of the age 
to hurry life, to anticipate the knowledge 
of good and evil, which comes too soon for 
most of us, is making young people grow 
old before their time, aud in many wa 
obliterating the period of youth, so full of 
delightful memories. Besides these fast 
inclinations, the intellectual culture of the 
day shows the signs of being forced often 
beyond its strength in striving to surpass 
the high level which is demanded. Com- 
petitive examinations for the army, and 
every ng worth having under Govern- 
ment; middle-class university cxaminations 
and trials, for the mere honours; education 
of the million by a host of national peda- 
gogues,—are all so many influences threat- 
ening to dwarf the energies of the body 
and usurp Nature’s will over the material 
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education of the race. If cramming and 
- forcing of the mind could give us the works 
of genius; if they could sustain a race of 
soldiers and sailors whose deeds are to be 
recorded with those of Nelson and Welling- 
ton; and if National education—provided, 
like water laid on at every one’s door, for 
twopence a week—did not make thousands 
of good tillers of the soil and handicrafts- 
men above the business that Nature intended 
them for,—one might feel no anxiety in 
watching this preponderance in the promo- 
tien of intellectual and moralculture. It is 
true that, contemporary with it, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that a sanitary 
police has charge of the public health, by 
which any of those sweeping attacks of epi- 
demics which have carried off thousands of 
victims will probably be prevented; but 
beyond this the individual health and 
strength of the masses should receive their 
share of attention. Particularly is this 
desirable in the National Schools, where it 
often happens that a crowd of boys are col- 
lected from all sorts of homes, some poor, 
some well-to-do, in a room but very ill con- 
structed for health purposes. All private 
schools of any importance are now provided 
witha regular gymnasium in addition to their 
play- ground and cricket-field, and the public 
pohiols should possess similar means of edu- 
cating the body as well as the mind. In 
London an open-air gymnasium could not 
always be had; but where it could not, a 
room would answer the purpose, and the 
boys might be exercised in classes, while 
the others looked on. Of public gymnasia we 
shall have something to say hereafter ; the 
oint to be observed with regard to National 
Behools is, that here we have large numbers 
of boys brought together,—this alone is a 


mt d’apput; and, having caught our: 


es, should not the opportunity be seized 
of systematically training and exercising 
their bodies as well as their minds? Might 
we not in this way raise the average health 
and strength, the agility and the general 

igour of the working-class in large cities ? 

t is a serious question whether, in private 
schools, there is not an evil influence set up 
by the throwing open of so many tempting 
avenues to worldly success in the compe- 
titive examinations. Parents are urging 

ir sons to work hard, not for the sake of 
the knowledge, or on account of any remark- 
able aptitude which a boy may have, but to 
obtain some capital berth in porpetuwm,— 
& commission in the army, with a life and 
death in India, or the dolce far niente of a 
Government office. Schoolmasters, natu- 
rally alive to the honour of their school, have 


a keen eye to the middle-class examination 
lista, and too often join the anxious parent 
in working the willing horse to death. Few 
boys, especially if they happen to have the 
talent, would not feel the spur under these 
circumstances, and tax their brains when 
they ought to be stretching their limbs. It 
may be safely said that thestudents ofa school 
may be picked out from the players; there 
isa look of thought and care about their 
faces that speaks of work and emulation ; 
and if they were observed out of school, we 
should see that they were seldom the rimg- 
leaders either in games or mischief. Now 
brain-work will rarely injure adults. Cases 
dooccur now and then of decidedly bad effects 
from over-mental exertion ; but generally it 
is the neglect of the bodily health which in 
students and literary men is so mischievous. 
In youth, however, the brain and nerves 
have quite enough to do in superintending 
and xssisting the growth and perfection of 
the body,—they are active accordingly ; 
therefore it is more especially a fatal error 
to overtax their higher function in young 
persons. Every schoolmaster, and espe- 
cially if undertaking the domestic care 
of his pupils, ought to be a cunning sani- 
tarian, and acquainted with the principles 
of physiology. He should know that 
health and the education of the body are of 
equal importance with scholarship. For 
his own interest, as well as that of his 
pupils, he should plan a dictary properly 
varied with fruit and vegetables, be careful 
about the ventilation of the sleeping apart- 
ments, have a quick nose for tobacco-smoke, 
and a sharp eye for boys that shirk the 
play-ground and retire into corners to read 
novels. Above all, like the ancient Greek 
Academicians, he should frequent the gym- 
nasium, and show his interest in all the 
feats of strength and games by a word of 
be and encouragement; still better if 

y example he can show himself a master 
in some of the manly arts, and assume 
the priestly dignity of the Gymnasiarchus, 
There is no difficulty in ordering the 
games and exercises of boys; their natural 
instincts generally direct them to those best 
adapted to bring out their muscles, and put 
a healthy stresa upon their general stamina. 
The play-field and the river—-cricket, 
rounders, prisoner’s base, foot-ball, hockey, 
and boating, which ought to include swim- 
ming, that most healthy and nerve-giviag 
finish to school training —enrbrace the curri- 
culum of a boy’s physical education. Mili- 
tary drill has the best effect in giving boys. 
a smart, and what soldiers call a ‘well-set- 
up”’ carriage w&'the body; it hase its influ- 
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ence also in teaching them the value of 
command, and the importance of subordina- 
tion to general plan in the use of combined 
action of individuals. There are points 
where physical education trenches upon, 
but assists, general education; for the drill 
not only enables boys to arrange and control, 
or to work with, a staff engaged in the ordi- 
nary business of life, but it confers at least 
some knowledge of military art, and thus 
leads them to understand the past and future 
battles of their country’s army. The actual 
combat, however, of wrestling, boxing, 
fencing, and single-stick is not advisable 
for boys, because, in the first place, their 
temper is too easily roused into anger, and 
next, their limbs are not sufficiently ‘ set’’ 
to prevent serious accidental injuries. These 
exercises should be reserved till the time of 

oung-manhood, when “a hit, a palpable 

it,”’ is owned to without being felt as more 
than a healthy stimulus to the encounter, 
which by rights should always be strictly 
gladiatorial. The great principle in training 
boys seems to be, to expand their lungs and 
develope their natural strength into a lasting 
endurance without overstraining, at the 
same time keeping all the muscles in play. 
There is a famous old game which does all 
this in the most invigorating and agrecable 
way ; it is called ‘‘ Hareand Hounds.” The 
hare, chosen as the best runner and jumper 
in the school, and of admitted pluck, starts 
across country with his peckets full of 
“ scent”’—1.¢c,, old copy-books and Latin 
exercises torn into scraps—to be scattered 
asheruns. He gets a little “law’’ before 
the pack are laid upon his track, and very 
often leads them a fine chase over hill and 
dale, through the wood and through the 
brook—for it must be something lke a river 
to stop him when his blood’s up—before he 
isrup into. A fast anda ‘foxy’ hare will 
sometimes escape entirely, and be at home 
in time to cool and offer his congratulations 
to the pack upon their admirable training, 
to their intense disgust. This sport has the 
recommendation of never straining a boy 
beyond his powers: the willing horse comes 
to a check and gets his second wind, the 
lazy one is obliged to keep up, or suffer the 
sneers of the whole school for lagging. 
The ancient Greeks adopted a similar plan 
for encouraging good running in boys with- 
out overdoing it; they had a race called 
Lampededromia, in which every lad carried 
a lighted torch, and the winner was the one 
who came in first bearing his torch flaming : 
thus a certain temperament of speed was 
insured, for the ftame would be extinguished 
‘by running at too high a speed. 
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Confessing to an inveterate interest in 
boys’ games—a strong persistence of the old 
leaven—must be the excuse for having said 
pérhaps too much already about 3 
there remains, however, this important re- 
minder to all potent, grave, and reverend 
seignors: when we shuffle off the scene, 
these boys come on to play the part of pro-. 
genitors. Youth is the time to lay in a 
stock of health, as those know well who 
have found out the immense value of phy- 
sical strength, even for the most intellectual 
pursuits and duties of life. It is for the eld 
heads to encourage the young bodies; not 
to make schools the forcing-houses for pre- 
cocious talent, which, nine times in ten, 
turns out a mushroom grewth, bern to be 
shrivelled up by the firat noontide heat of 
real-life service. 

We have already had something to say of 
the high behest of mothers; let a word, 
then, be directed to those under whose care 
young ladies are advancing to bear their 
part in sustuining the honours of the race. 
Happily the days of back-boards are, we 
believe, gone, and these frightful instru- 
ments of torture by which a young lady 
was made to keep her feet, or, as the phrase 
was, “her toes turned out,” not in any 
natural form, but with each foot all but in 
2 line with the other, the hecls being kept 
close together—these ‘ stocks’’ are also only 
to be found in the archaeology of millinery. 
The same, it is to be feared, however, cannot 
be said of those steel-ribbed corslets which 
for many years were allowed to claim their 


hecatombs of lovely victims to a fashionable 


shape, and let loose a whole legion of dis- 
tortion doctors, with their thousand-and-one 
artificial spines. Fashion has fortunately 
begun to reform itself; at least it is pre- 
sumable that while short waists and round 
wiusts are in vogue, the heart and lungs 
must be emancipated to a great extent, 
although, of course, it is still possible to 
exercise a scvere control over the play of 
those organs by some insidious ligature 
beneath the pretty belt and buckle. Still, 
we are warranted in the supposition that 
there are signs of a healthy revolt against 
these most mischievous aids to a style of 
beauty which emanates entirely from the 
clever artists of Ze Follet, and even they must 
be driven to Nature soon for their models, 
(Zo be conctuded tn our wext.) 
> | 
PrrycrpLes or THE Heart.—The heart is to 
the man what the sun is to nature. The richest 
principles in one, and the most vegetative powers 
in the other, would He dormant without the en- 
livening warmth of the soul of morals, or of the 
universe, : | 
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enmmenneaineoein, 


FEBRUARY. 


Txx snow from the mountains is passing away, 

And the streams roll along with their musical lay; 

O'er the face of creation is change to be seen, 

For the hoar-frost’s resplendent and glittering 
screen 


Is fading away, 

Like the dark shades of night 

When the gorgeous array 

Of morning so bright 

_ * Bursts on the gazer’s eye. 

And the soft sweet voice of the new-born Spring 
3s borne on the folds of the zephyr’s wing, 
And the streamlet scatters a shower of spray 
To weloome the flowers in their bright array ; 
| And togetRer they sing, 

Oh! welcome again, 

Our mistress Spring, 

With her gorgeous train, 

Who deck the verdant mead.” 


“Not a streamlet now shall be held in chains,” 
Cries the laughing river in joyous strains, 
As it murmurs along through the shady dell, 
Where the white-robed snowdrop loves to dwell, 
Where the crocus blooms 
*Mid the waters’ flow, 
In the silent gloom 
Where the daises grow, 
And shed their choice perfume. 
Nature now scems to awake from repose, 
And like Venus, when out of the ocean she rose, 
Her robe all bespangled with globules of spray, 
Which gleam in the light of the sovereign of day, 
She breathes on the flowers, 
And they gladly appear ; 
She calls on the showers, 
To the parched earth so dear, 
And they strew the ground with their tears, 
ALEXANDER ERSKINE, 


SIMPLE WORDS. 


Wart earnestness, what might 
Is there in simple words, 
Reviving to the weary heart 
As songs of woodland birds ! 
‘We tarn trom stately style 
To hear their grateful sound; 
No polished speech hath half the power 
That in simple words is found. 
Faith chooses simple words 
To express the heart’s firm trust, 
While varnish'd words of subterfuge 
* Truth tramples in the dust, — 
Love, holy, pure, and strong, 
Filling the human breast, 
In earnest, fervent, simple words 
Alone can be express’d. 
Gentle, yet strong are they, 
O’ercoming polish’d speech, 
That perchance may please the ear, 
But the heart can never reach. 
‘Dnatudied, fresh, and free, 
Are the songs of woodland birds ; 
Bo the heart's true lar ¢ ever flows 
In honest, simple words, 
Lucrwns B, 


A MOTHER'S bar ae HER VOLUNTEER 


Tux Rifles form, the world doth know, 

Old England’s glory to uphold, 
To drive away the daring foe 

That e’er should face this country bold. 
It is a noble path, my son, 

Tis in a good and righteous cause; - 
But oft, alas! we find, my son, 

This great work stain’d by broken laws. 
Whene’er you join the sONs er SEN 

Oh! watch well then and guard each thought, 
That no black curse defile your tongue, 

Nor devil’s work by you be wrought. 


When mingling with the world, my son, 
Ever remember whose you are, 

And strive to win, when fife is done, 
The bright and precious “‘ Morning Star.” 


Oh! be not dazzled by the world, 
Bow not to pomp, bow not to fame, 

For at the last you'll find the world 
Is but a dead and empty name. 


That last to you, my son, may be 
Amid the battle’s din and roar, 
When death by wholesale you will see 
Upon the field of war and gore. 
It may be so, I only say, 
But still your life will have an end, 
Be up, then, while ’tis called ‘‘ to-day "— 
While God to man a day doth lend. 
EXCELSIOR, 


s eimtenaereanal 


JED FOREST, 


Bonny Jed Fores:, how peacefu’ thy braes, 

Thy tree-tufted stceps, and low-trodden ways, 

Thy sweet rinnin’ stream, embankit in green— 

Oh! tell me whaur nature’s sac sweet to be 
seen. ; 


Round thee, Jed Forest, what revelrie rings, 

What heart-thrillin’ music ilk little bird sings; 

How fragrant and rich is each wild-flower bed 

Oh ! there’s nue stream on earth half sae sweet 
as the Jed. 


Bonny auld river! upon thy cleir breist, 

Ae if in a puintin’, thy verdure’s confest; 

an grand are the tints that the lang summer 
ngs 

On ilk blade o’ beauty around you that springs. 


Bonny auld Jethart! aroand you’s the shrine 

O' the spells and the charms o’ beauty divine, 

mo one lassies are fairies wha snare wi’ their 
DOOM 

Oh ! happy the laddie wha shares sic a doom. 


In Jethart’s auld burgh, when I was a bo 
Id blinks o’ sweet pleasure 1’ll ne'er aie: 


enjoy, 
When nestin’, and crackin’, and viewin’ the 
scene 
I trysted and coorted my ain bonny Jean. 


O ancient Jed Forest, © be to thy ways! 
Hae say thy young loeers rin o’er ‘ehy Teri 


And never may the fitfa’ o’ sorrow alicht 
On bonny Jed Forest while time has a flicht. 
Grozex Marrazweon, 
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PLEASURE-TAKING IN GERMANY. 


An old French chronicler, writing sometwo 
hundred years ago on the habits and cus- 
toms of the English, said, ‘‘ The people of 
England doe take their pleasure sadlie:’’ 
and, what then so struck the observation of 
a foreigner is perhaps equally noticeable 
now, by those who compare the ways of 
different nations. That sort of recreation 
to the mind and body which we call plea- 
sure-taking, is, to most other nations, a ne- 
cessity of existence; and by no means the 
rare, ponderous, and expensive affair which 
we make of it. In Germany, for instance, 
it forms part of the routine of life, rather 
than the exception. It is looked upon as 
being quite as essential to a healthy tone of 
mind, as food and air are ieedtul for the 
health of the body; and, while the habit of 
such recreation helps to preserve a greater 
cheerfulness of spirit and evenness of tem- 
per, it is equally certain that it is unac- 
companied by the excitement which often 
attends our more far-fetched and dearly- 
bought amusements; and is attended with 
less of what may be called the dissipation 
of the French, As we have remarked in a 
former paper, the towns of Germany abound 
in public gardens, either close to the out- 
skirts of the town, or within an easy walk. 
A view over the surrounding country, a 
neighbouring ruin, a distant view of a 
mountain, or a river flowing past, is suffi- 
cient attraction to the townspeople to render 
such a garden a favourite place of resort. 
The garden, supplied with tables and benches 
under trees or in bowers, and supplied with 
refreshments from the “ guest-house’’ to 
which it is attached, differs very little from 
an English ‘ tea-garden,’’ except in the 
fact of its being frequented by classes much 
higher in life than are to be seen in places 
of the kind in England. In the large cities 
or watering-places, an excellent band of 
music is generally to be heard in such 
gardens; and among the crowds who fre- 
quent them princes and dukes of royal blood 


are as sure to be seen, as the fumilies of 


rich.merchants and manufacturers. But, as 
we wish to confine our remarks to the doings 
of the middle-classes, we will draw a picture 
of the pleasure-taking of a citizen-family, 
living, as we have described before, in 
capacious and airy flat or story of a large 
massive-looking house, in a second or third- 
rate town. 

It is a promising afternoon, in the middle 
of April, and the children not having taken 
for a long time their favourite walk to 
Kronberg, or Weinberg, or whatever may 





happen to be the name of the village where 
the pleaswre-garden is, which they have 
visited in former springs—persuade mamma 
that no better day could be fixed on for 
going there. Mamma consults papa, and 
papa is agreeable. Then, as with Germans 
such pleasure-taking loses half its charm 
unless it is shared with friends and neigh- 
bours, little Wilhelm, the eldest boy, or 
Kitchen, the maid, is sent in to ask the 
Miillers or Schmidts, in the next street, 
(number 20, on the third floor, it may be, 
or number 30, on the ground floor), whether 
they will join their party to the ——berg 
gardens, to take coffee, that same afternoon. 
The Miillers and Schmidts are only ooo 
ready, and promise to be at the gardens in 
question at the appointed hour, or fix on 
some gate, bridge, or tree, where they will 
join the party, so as to walk in company. 
Four o’clock comes, and all business and 
schooling being over at that hour, the papas 
and mammas, and various little Wilhelms, 
Friedericks, Julies, and Minnas, have a 
happy walk across the fields to, the ap- 
pointed spot. On the road, perhaps, they 
mect with another party of acquaintances 
going in the same direction. and the party 
swells into quite a formidable group. So 
much the better. The excellent little cakes, 
or particular sweet kind of bread, fer which 
the place is celebrated, were never known 
to be limited in supply; and as for the 
coffee and hot milk, when did they ever 
fail to be found in abundance at a German 
** guest-house 2”? As they walk along, the 
chidren chatter together, run races, or 
play—while one papa has a long discourse 
with Professor C——, who has joined them 

on the last new discovery in science; an 

another papa falls into company witha friend, 
engaged, like himself, in commerce, and they 
discuss together the etfects of free-trade 
in England, or the Zollverein, a customs 
union of their own country, The mammas 
walk together, and have a gossip ab ut the 
best way of making pancakes ; communicate 
to each other some new crochet or knitting 
inystery ; or—we must not fail to add— 
quite as likely, talk over their children’s 
progress in education, or the last new book 
they have read. What a bustle when all 
have assembled at the place of rendezvous ! 
What hunting out the pleasantest. nook for 
the coffee taking, where there will be shelter 
from the sun, and yet a nice opening in the 
trees for seeing the distant blue mountains, 
Every face beams with satisfaction and 
pleasure, when a table in the best possible 
situation is found vacant and secured ; and, 
if the party has become so large as to make 
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it necessary for the children to have another 
table at the side to themselves—so much the 
better! The ae can then continue their 
talk cndisturte , and the children their 
chatter undisturbirg, What a host of nice 
little white china coffee-pots, cups and 
saucers, presently make their appearance on 
the table! What jugs of foaming hot milk, 
high piled sugar-basins, and stocks of de- 
licious little cakes, sweet-bread, brown rye- 
bread, rusks, and pots of the freshest butter! 
Every body has seen the same thing over 
and over again, and yet somehow they are 

excited and pleased at the sight, as if 
they had never drank coffee, eaten bread 
and butter, or tasted those particularly de- 
licious little cakes before ! 
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engagements are not only often made, but 
are as faithfully kept as health and weather 
will permit, As the season advances, how- 
ever, a little variety will be given to the 
weekly meetings, perhaps by changing the 
nature of the refreshment. As t Re 
become longer the afternoon coffec will 

taken at home, and the meals taken m the 
pleasure garden at Kronberg will assume 
something of the formof supper. The party 
will then be regaled with a bowl of Afay- 
drink, a sert of punch, which the Germans 


| are exceedingly fond of in the spring. Our 


readers, however, must not imagine that 
any of the usual concomitants of punch are 
required for this national beverage. A little 


-rofessor C——-' light Rhine wine or sweet cider, flavoured 


leaves off talking science, and makes all; by being poured upon the sprigs of the 
sorts of fun over the cutting of bread and sweet-scented woodruff, (deperula odorata), 
butter, and division of eakes among the sugar, and a few slices of orange, are the 
children, and the mammas are very busy simple materials which compose this pleasant 
with the coffee, until all are served. Then beverage. All over Germany, through the 
comes a sort of lull over the party round the | months of May and June, no party or 
rown-up table. The English fine lady who | friendly mecting is perfect without a bewl 
ppens to be passing turns up her eyes of AMfay-drink. In the markets and at the 
with astonishment, or turnsthem aside with | corners of streets, are to be seen baskets 
diagust—but there is no mistake about the | full of little tufts of the Woodruff, exposed 
matter—each gentleman has pulled out and ; for sale for the purpose. An epicure im the 
lighted his pipe or cigar, and each lady, drink will make the brewing of it, or rather 
taken out her knitting. Knitting-needles , the combination of the ingredients, a very 
click click with the rapidity of lightning. | grave and important affair, and will throw 
Pipes and cigars send out puff after puff into the bow] several other spring wild 
with calm and measured slowness, and the ; flowers, such as violets, ground-ivy, &c. 
talk is only interrupted by quiet little laughs ; But the hay-like perfume of the woodruff 
now and then; for there is nothing in the is the prominent flavour given to the wime; 
least noisy about the affair. Then comes the ; and from among ita fan-shaped leaves an 
sinking sun and reddening of the western: little star-like flowers at the bottom of the 
sky to remind the party that it is time to: bowl, the transparent beverage is ladled out 
return. The children are summoned from : into the glasses. As summer advances Hay- 
their ramblings amid the winding paths of | drink gives way to another favourite deli- 
the garden, and bonnets that were slung up | cacy which is sure to make its ap 
on branches of the trees are taken down at such social gatherings as we have de- 
again and tied on. <A waiter is summoned, scribed, and this is nothing more or less 
and the reckoning being paid, the expenses | than ‘‘sour mik,”’ as it is called, or milk 
of the repast are found to amount to the! which is clouted or curdled by being allowed 


sum of about fivepence each! And th 

y return home over the fields again, 
Fghied before they reach their own doors 
by twinkling stars or a rising moon. But 
do not let us imagine that as they part the 
enjoyment of all has been such as to make 
them determine that each spring they will 
join together in such another walk and 


eoffee-drinking at the Kronberg Gardens. | 


No such thing! for before they part, it is 
settled that not only on the some day of the 
next week they will go to Kronberg, but 
that in every week all through the coming 
summer they will meet again to join in the 
same walk—drink the same coffee, and eat 
fhe game delicious little cakes. And such 


to stand for a day and a nightin aceld 
cellar. It is eaten in soup-plates with sugar 
and powdered cinnamon, and all through 
the hot summer months is a most universal 
dish at such suppers in the open air—to yield 
in its turn, perhaps, to pancakes eaten with 
salud or stewed prunes; or—but we will 
not run the risk of exciting a smile of con- 
eempt by enumerating any more of the sim- 
ple materials of repasts, in the partaking of 
which our German neighbours extract 80 
much harmless enjoyment. 

We have drawn above a strictly family 
picture of such pleasure-teking; but for 
similar doinghdt anid no Moans necessary 
that an exeuse should be found in the pre- 
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sence of children, Groups of friends and 


neighbours drawn together by sympathy 
in tastes or pursuits—artists, prolessors of 


the different branches of learning, students 
at universities, band themselves into little 
companies and societies, for taking such 
recreations on stated evenings, and, besides 
the casual visitors, are to be seen at all the 
numberless pleasure gardens of Germany, 
from carly spring to late autumn, and 
these sit at the same little tables, and enjoy 
with quite as much zest the coffee, Mfay- 
drink, sour milk, and yancakes, as the 
¢hildren of the Millers and Schmnidts, Rich 
md poor, old and young, learned and simple, 
o one prides himself or herself, on the pos- 
sossion of a taste superior to such pleasures. 
No one is too wise or too genteel to enter 
into them, and while they make little or no 
difference in the year’s expenses ; and inter- 
fere with no domestic duties, they take from 
every day’s life its monotonous and prosaic 
character, and open the heart to cheerfulness 
and sociality ; und if there be nothing in 
them to strengthen the mind to endure more 
atiently life’s greater trials and vexations 
—they have the power to refresh and cheer 
the troubled spirit, and help it to—forget 
them. 


_— 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


Fourtu Lxsson.—In drawing lines, the 
hand should rest upon the last two fingers. 
If the lines are short the motion of the 
hand should not extend beyond the wrist 
joint; but if the lines are long, then the 

and will glide over the paper easily, if it 
is carefully balanced and rests upon ihese 
fingers, while the motion of the hand pro- 
coeds from the elbow or from the shoulder. 

As you have already practised curved 





Fig. 13. 


lines and circles, you will no doubt be able 
to copy this example, which is the outline 
of the volute of an lonie capital from the 
Erictheum, at Athens. It is needless to 
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describe how it should be drawn, because, if 
you have attended to the rules already given 
you will be able to know how to proceed. 
at once. Copy this example over and over 
again, enlarging and diminishing the copy, 
until your eye has become familiar with the 
figure; then endeavour to form its outline 
without having the example before you. 
When you have accomplished your task, 
you will be better prepared to copy the next 
example. 

This drawing is a combination of curved 





Fig. 14, 


and straight lines, so arranged that they 
form the outline of the base of a column ; 
and by copying this example frequently, 
you will acquire a very good idea of pro- 

ortion. If you had not exercised yourself 
in drawing straight and curved lines, you 


‘could not have drawn this figure. You may, 


therefore, look upon straight and curved 
lines as the letters or alphabet of drawing. 

* Here is another example, composed of 
straight and curved lines, but differently 
arranged. In drawing this, commenee yy 
making a faint horizontal line upom. the 
paper ; then place a dot at a proper distance 
above, for the centre part of the arch ; from 
this dot draw the right-hand curved line 
until it meets the horizontal one, then place 
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another dot a little above the horizontal 
line, at nearly the same distance as the 
height of the arch from it, and draw two 
parallel curved lines close together, from 


gi ila 








Fig. 15, 


the top of the first curved line to the dot 

ou have just placed on the paper. You 
have now formed the outline of the arch. 
Draw a horizontal line from cach side of 
the top of the arch, and at the respective 





mmptoema 


Fig. 16. 


distances draw other lines parallel to it; 
then draw perpendicular lines between the 
horizontal ones, and you will now have 
formed the masonry. Sketch in the lincs 
of the two banks, commencing with the left 
one, and afterwards sketch in the stones on 
the right of the base of the arch. At rather 
more than half the length of the left-hand 
curved lines place a dot, and another: at 
‘about two-thirds the distance from the base 
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of the right-hand curved line ; connect these 
two dots by a curved line, and then sketch 
in the masonry of the archway, as in the 
example. All ‘that now remains for you to do 
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Fig. 17, 
is to fill in the shading, which is done by 
marking short parallel strokes at equal dis- 
tances from each other, as in the example 
before you. 





Fig. 18, 
The next object that you are required to 


copy is a pyramid, and you observe that the 
first example is sketched only in outline, in 
order that you may clearly understand how 
it is done. 

When you have drawn the outline cor- 
rectly several times, you may commense the 
next example (Fig. 17), which, you observe, 
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is carefully shaded by drawing fine perpen- 
dicular parallel lines between the transverse 
lines, and all of them at equa’ distances. The 
shading at the base is drawn in a similar 
manner; the only difference being that the 
lines are horizontal, instead of perpendi- 
cular. 

The next exany is the outline of a 
illar with a millstone resting against it 
Fig. 18); and when you have sketched 

this, it must be filled in the same as the 
other example (Fig. 19), which shows the 





Fig. 19. 
same objects shaded, according to the 
method we have already pointed out. The 
weeds and grass require a few extra touches 
with an HB pencil, and the outline should 
be strengthened in the dark parts. 

Practise these examples frequently, par- 
ticularly the weeds at the top of the pillar, 
and the shading. 

When you are able to draw these ex- 
amples as they are represented here, draw 
them backwards; in other words, place the 
millstone on the right instead of the left of 
the pillar. 

Draw examples 17 and 19, and shade 
them. as if the light was on the left. 

Firra Lrsson.—Before submitting the 
bon we have prepared for this lesson, 
it will be necessary to make a few observa- 
tions upon copying. 

We will suppose that you have to copy a 
drawing,—perhaps an architectural one. 
How would you commence? Most pro- 
bably differently from your neighbour, who 
would also commence differently from his 
‘neighbour, and so on, unless guided by 
correct principles. Do not imagine that 
what we state is without foundation—it is 
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perfectly true; for, not long since, we 

laced two drawings of the same subject 

efore four pupils, and requested them to 
copy them, and each one commenced differ- 
ently, One of them began at the right- 
hand side, the other at the left, another at 
the top, and the fourth in the centre of the 
drawing. What could illustrate more for- 
cibly than these blunders that attention to 
the rules of the art is absolutely necessary ? 

You ask, ‘‘ How am [ to commence ?” 
and to this question we will at once reply. 
First, inclose a certain space by means of 
four lines, if for a landscape; or My an oval 
or circular line, if for a portrait, &c.: this 
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Fig. 20. 


is called the bowndary-line of the drawing, 
and is used to confine a certain portion of a 
landscape or other subject. The import- 
ance of attending to this rule will be ob- 
yious to every person; and when we treat 
hereafter of sketching from Nature, you 
will then find how essential it is to adopt 
this method. When the boundary-line is 
formed, your next care should be to deter- 
mine the relative positions of the principal 
objects, points, or features, &c.; and if you 
have attended to the instructions given in 
the former lessons, you will not have much 
difficulty in doing so by faint lines and dots, 
In a landscape you will have to fix the 
height of the horizon, which should be done 
by first placing a dot at cach side of the 
boundary-line, and then, if you have judged 
the distance correctly, uniting the two by a 
faint line drawn through the picture; this 
is called the hortzontal line. When that 
has been done, determine the nearest con- 
spicwous object to the boundary-line, its 
height, width, and relative position to the 
horizontal line, and other objects; then fix 
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the position of the trees, distance, and fore- 
ground, by means of faint outlines or dots, 
or beth, taking care to observe their relative 
situations, inclinations, and measurements 
are regulated by their proximity to the 
boundary, horizontal, and base lines of the 

icture; the last-mentioned line being the 
bottom or lower boundary-line of the draw- 


ing. 

tn Fig. 8 you were diroeted to draw a 
line perpendicular to the horizontal ones ; 
this was done for the purpose of enabling 
you to judge the relative distances of the 
several angles of the pyramid from each 
other; and you will find it very useful to 
draw a line through the centre of any object 
that you have to copy, because it serves as a 
guide to the proper disposition of the several 
other parts, Of course, as you become 
more and more proficient in the art, this 
well not be always necessary. 

We will now commence some practical 
illustrations of the preceding remarks. You 
are required to draw Fig. 20, which is a 
centre-picce for a border, or an ornamental 
panel. Fig. 21 is a diagram illustrating 

U 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


We have found it an excellent plan to 
cut the India-rubber, used for rubbing out 
architectural and fine drawing, in a trian- 
gular shape, because -the angles enable us 
to remove very small lines or dots. The 
India-rubber should not be more than 1-4th 
to 3-7ths of an inch thick. 

Our next example is of a different cha-~ 
racter, being the outline of an antique vase 
(Fig. 22). In drawing this figure, a circle 


“aM 
a 









Fig. 22, 


is first of all drawn, and then it is divided 
ay two perpendicular lines (as shown in 
ig. 23), and a horizontal line drawn above 





Fig. 23. 


the circle. These lines are sufficient to 


the method of doing 0, which is thus: enable the pupil to construct the figure 


First draw three horizontal lines, 4%, c¢ d, 
e f, and bisect them with the perpendicular 
line g h. 


with ease. | | 
Our next exercises aro taken from antique 


You have only to determine the vases, and given without any diagrammatic 


relative distances of each point by means of illustrations to enable the pupil to construct 


dota, and to draw the curved and straight 
lines faintly, as shown 
afterwards to rub out the su 


‘them; because, having already given ample 
in Fig. 21, and directions, we wish our pupile to think for 
perfiuous lines, ‘themselves, so as to be able to act at times 


and strengthen the outline by broad touches without the aid of an instructor, 
B+ 


th an HB pencil, 


4 To be continued.) 
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BOOKS OF MARK. 
DESCRIPTIVE TALES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA.* 


THE recent hostile expedition of Britain, 
‘France, and Spain to Mexico, and the war 
now unhappily raging between North and 
South America, have drawn special aften- 
tion to those parts of the world. The ain- 
gular career, previous to his Italian cam- 
paigns, of the great chief Garibaldi in those 
regions, has also tended to invest them with 
peculiar interest. In France especially has 





this been the case, and Gustave Aimard’s | 
exciting Tales of Mexico and ee 


have been read with an eagerness strongly 

reminding us of the period when Fenimore 

Cooper bewitched the English public with 

his fascinating descriptive Novels of Red | 
Indian Life. 

A new ficld of romance then appeared 
suddenly thrown open, the more delightful 
on account of its apparent reality. Since 
that day the public has beer in some mea- 
sure disenchanted, though much of the 
poetic halo still remains about the Red men 
that charmed us in the ‘‘ Last of the Mo- 
hicans ’’ and his kin. 

The Tales of Aimard have been admirably 
translated by Captain Wraxall, and we 
think them calculated to delight English 
as much as French readers. They abound 
in information, in striking incident, and 
in picturesque delineation of national cha- 
racter and manners. They are, therefore, 
a3 instructive as they are amusing. 

The author lived for many years as an 
Indian among the Indians. He is ac- 

uainted with their language, and has gone 
through all the extraordinary phases of a 
nomadic life in the prairie. He has woven 
into these stories the marvellous events of 
which he has been witness during his 
chequered life. His pictures of Mexico and 
the Great Indian Desert are such as, once 
read, ean never be forgotten. Every fea- 
ture gt a to lie out of the range of ordi- 
nary life, yet is evidently unexaggcerated 
truth. Indeed, the tales are eminently 
truthful. Aimard does not flatter his own 
countrymen, nor the Indians with whom he 
has aseociated them in South America. His 
views arc not very favourable to the Red 
men. He attributes to them, as a body, low 
cunning, falsehood, treachery, and many 
other despicable vices; but he blames the 
Spaniards for the degradation which has 
enveloped the aborigines of the soil, the 


* The “Tiger Slayer.” “The Gold Seekers,” “The 
Wunter,” one ; ‘ 


ail Tir he. xr Rifles,” “The Prairie 
Flower,” “The Indian Chief” by Gustave Almard. 
Price 89. Od. each. London: Ward 4 Lock, Fleet Street® 


consequence, as he believes, of the length- 
ened oppression which the primitive race 
has endured. He thinks the French greatly 
underrate the Indians, and treat them in 
America with insulting arrogance. 

This series of tales is based on one plot, 
though each is complete in itself. “The 
principal character is a Parisian nobleman, 
a ruined and unscrupulous exile, who, by 
means of a mysterious introduction to a 
powerful secret society in South America, 
acquires great power and wealth, and is the 
leader of a Free Company in Mexico. 

The following extract from the “ Tiger 
Slayer’’ will convey a good idea of the 
picturesque style of the narrative :— 


Nothing is so agreeable as night travelling, in 
Mexico, The earth, refreshed by the night 
breeze, and bedewed by the copious dew, exhales 
acrid and perfumed scents, whose beneficent 
emanations restore the body all its vigour, and 
the mind its lucidity. The moon, just on the 
point. of disappearing, profusely scattered its 
oblique rays, which lengthened immoderately the 
shadow of the trees growing at intervals along 
the road, and made them in the obscurity resemble 
a legion of fleshless spectres, The sky, of a deep 
azure, was studded with an infinite number of 
glistening stars, in the midst of which flashed 
the dazzling southern cross, to which the Indians 
have given the name of Porou Chayké. The wind 
breathed gently through the branches, in which 
the blue jay uttered at intervals the melcdious 
notes of its melancholy song, with which were 
mingled at times, in the profundities of the desert, 
the howling of the couguar, the sharp miauw of 
the panther or the ounce, and the hoarse bark of 
the coyotes in search of prey. 

The count, on leaving Guaymas, had hurried 
on his horse; but subjugated, in spite of Himself, 
by the irresistible cttractions of this autumn 
night, he Pasta cheeked the pace of his ste 
and yielded to the flood of thoughts which mount 
incessantly to his brain, and plunged him into a 
gentle reverie. The descendant of an ancient 
and haughty Frank race, alone in this desert, he 
mentally surveyed the splendour of his name so 
long eclipsed, and his heart expanded with jo 
and pride on reflecting that the task was reserv: 
for him perhaps to rehabilitate those from whom 
he descended, and restore, this time eternally, the 
fortunes of his family, of which he had hitherto 
proved such a bad guardian. 

This land, which he trampled under foot, would 
restore him what he had lost and madly squan- 
dered a hundredfuld, The moment had at length 
arrived when, free from all hobbles, he was about 
to realize those plans for the future so long 
engraved on his brain. He went on thus, tra- 
velling in the country of chimeras, and so ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, that he no longer troubled 
himself with what went on around him. 

‘The stars were beginning to turn pale in the 
heavens, and be extinguished in turn. The dawn 
was tracing a white line, which gradually asaumed 
a reddish tint on the distant obscurity of the 
horizon, On the approach of day the air became 
fresher; then the count, aroused—if we may 
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employ the term—by the icy impression produced 
on him by the bountiful desert dew, pulled the 
folds of his zarapé over his shoulders with a 
shudder, and started at a gallop, directing a 
glance to the sky, and muttering— _ 

*T will succeed, no matter the odds.” | a 

A haughty defiance, to which the: heavens 
seemed prepared to dg er immediately... 

The day was on the brink of dawning, and, in 
consequence of that, the night, owing to its 
struggle with the twilight, had become more 
gloomy, as always happens during the few mo- 
ments preceding the apparition of the sun. The 
first houses of the rancho were standing out 
from the fog, a short distance before him, when 
the count heard, or fancied he heard, the sound 
of several horses’ hoofs re-echoing on the pebbles 
behind him. 

In America, by night, and on a solitary road, 
the presence of man announces always, or nearly 
always, a peril. ; 

The count stopped and listened. The sound 
was rapidly approaching. The Frenchman was 
brave, and had proved it in many circumstances; 
still he did not at all desire to be assassinated in 
a corner of the road, and perish miserably through 
an ambuscade, He looked around, in order to 
study the chances of safety offered him in the 
probable event that the arrivals were enemies. 

The plain was bare and flat: not a tree, not a 
ditch, nor any elevation behind which he could 
intrench himself. Two hundred yardsin front, as 
we have said, were the first houses of the rancho. 

The count made up his mind on the instant. 
He dug his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and gal- 
loped at full ory in the direction of San José. 
It seemed to him as if the strangers imitated 
him, and pressed on their horses too. 

A few minutes passed thus, during which the 
sound grew more and more distinct. It was, 
therefore, evident to the Frenchman that the 
strangers were after him. He threw a glance 
behind him, and perceived two shadows, still 
distant, rushing at full s towards him. By 
this time the count had reached the rancho, 
Reassured by the vicinity of houses, and not 
caring to fly from a perhaps imaginary danger, 
he turned back, drew horse across the road, 


took a pistol in each hand, and waited. The 


strangers were still pressing on without checking 
the speed of their horses, and were soon within 
twenty yards of the count. 

*““Who goes there?” he shouted in a loud and 
firm voice. | 

The unknown made no reply, and appeared to 
redouble their speed. 

“Who's there?” the count repeated. “Stop, 
or I fire!” a. 

He uttered these words with such a determined 
accent, his countenance was so intrepid, that, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, the strangers 
stopped. 

There were two of them. The day, just feeb! 
breaking, permitted the count to distinguis 
them perfectly. They were dressed in Mexican 
costume; but, strangely enough in this country, 
where, under similar circumstances, the bandits 
- gare very little about showing their faces, the 
strangers were masked. : 

_4' Hold, my masters!” the count shouted. 

What means this obstinate pursuit P” - 





“That we probably have an interest in catching 
you np: a hoarse voice sarcastically replied. 

“Then you really are after me?” 

Yes, td ou are the stranger known as the 
Count de Lhorailles.” 

*T am he,” he said without any hesitation. 

” Very good ; then ~e can come to an under-. 


standing. 

- “Task nothing better, though, from your sus- 
ae conduct, you appear to me to be bandits. 
f you want my purse, take it, and be off, for I 

am in a hurry.” 

“Keep your purse, caballero; we want to take 
your life, and not your money.” 

“Ah, ah! ‘tis, then, a trap, followed by an 
assassination.” 

“You are mistaken. I offer you a fair fight.” 

“Hom!” the count said, “a fair fight: two 
against one—that is rather disproportionate.” 

“You would be correct if matters were as you 
assume,” the man haughtily replied who had 
hitherto taken the word; “bunt my companion 
will content himself with looking on and taking 
no part in the duel.” ; 

he count reflected. 

*Pardicu!” he said at last, “it is an extraor- 
dinary affair! A duel in Mexico, and with a 
Mexican! Such a thing as that has never been 
heard of before.’’ 
~ “Tt is true, caballero; but all things must have 
a beginning.” 

“Enough of jesting. I ask nothing better 
than to fight, and I hope to prove to you that I 
am a resolute man; but before accepting your 
proposition, I should not be sorry to know why 
you force me to fight you.” 

“For what end?” 

“Corbleu! Why, to knowit. You must un- 
derstand that I cannot waste my time in fighting 
with every ruffier I meet on the road, and who has 
a fancy to have his throat cut.” 

It will be enough for you to know that I hate 
you. 
~“Caramba! I suspected as much; but as you 
seem determined not to show me your face, I 
oe like to be able to recognize you at another 
ime.” 

“Enough chattering,” the unknown said 
haughtily, “Time is flying. We have had suffi- 
cient discussion.” 

Well, my master, if that is the case, get ready. 
I warn you that I intend to take you both. A 
Frenchman would never have any difficulty in 
holding his own against two Mexican bandits.” 

** As you please,” 

“ Forward |” 

** Forward!” : 

The three horsemen spurred their horses, and 
charged. When they met they exchanged pistol 
shots, and then drew their sabres. The fight was 
brief, but obstinate, One of the strangers, slightly 
wounded, was carried away by his horse, and dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust. The count, grazed 
by a ball, felt his anger changed to fury, and 
redoubled his efforts to master his foe; ‘Bat he 
had before him a rade adversary, a man of sur- 
prising skill, and of strength at least equal to his 
own. 

_ This man, whose eyes he saw gleaming like 
live coals through the holes in his mask, whirled 
round him with extraordinary rapidity, making 
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his horse perform the boldest curvets, attacking 
him incessantly with the ron or edge of his 
xpd while bounding out of reach of the counter 

OW8. 

The count exhausted himself in vain against 
this indefatigable enemy. His movements began 
to lose their elasticity—his sight grew troubled— 
the perspiration stood in beads on his forehead. 
His silent adversary increased the rapidity of his 
attacks; the issue of the combat was no longer 
doubtful, when the Frenchman suddenly felt a 
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slip-knot fall on hisshoulders, Before hecould even 

dream of loosening it, he was po ba lifted from 

his saddle, and hurled to the ground so violently 

that he almost fainted, and found it impossible to 
make an effort to rise. The second stra ; 

after a mad course of a few moments, had at 
length succeeded in mastering his horse; he 
returned in all haste to the scene of action, the 
two men so furiously engaged not noticing it; 
then, thinking it time to put an end to the duel, 
he raised his reata and lassoed the count. 

L 
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So soon as he saw his enemy on the ground, the 


unknown leaped from his horse and ran up to. 
him. . His first care was to free the Frenchman 


from the slip-knot that strangled him, and then 
tried to restore him to his senses, which was not 
a lengthy task. 

Ah!” the count said, with a bitter smile, as 
he rose and crossed his arms on his chest, “that 
is what you call fair fighting.” 


“You are alone to blame for what ‘has hap- | 
pened,” the other said quietly, “as you would 


not agree to my ae see 

The Frenchman di 
contented himself with shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously, 

“Your life belongs to me,” his adversary con- 
tinued. 


“Yes, through a piece of treachery; but no | 


matter—assassinate me, and finish the affair.” 

“T do not wish to kill you.” 

“What do you want, then?” 

"To give you a piece of advice.” 

The count laughed sarcastically. 

You must be mad, my good fellow.” 

“Not so much as you may fancy. Listen 
attentively to what I have to say to you.” 

“TI will do 80, even only for the hope of being 
promptly freed from your presence.” 

“Good, Sener Conde de Lhorailles. Your ar- 
rival in this country has caused the unhappiness 
of two persons.” 

“Nonsense! You are jesting with me.” 

* T speak seriously. Don Sylva de Torrés has 
promised you his daughter’s hand.” 

“ How does that concern you?” 

“* Answer |” 

“Itis true. Why should I conceal it?” 

* Dona Anita does nt love you.” 

“How do you know that?” the connt asked 
with a mocking smile, 

“T know it; I know, too, that she loves ano- 


ther.’’ 

“Only think of that!” 

* And that the other loves her.” 

** All the worse for him; for I swear that I will 
not surrender her.” 

““You are mistaken, senor conde. You will sur- 
render her or die.” 

“Neither one nor the ether,” the- impetuous 
Frenchman shouted, now perfectly recovered from 
his stunning fall. “J repeat that I will marry 
Dona Anita, If she does not love me, well, that 
is unfortunate. I hope that she will presently 
alter her opinion of mc. The marriage suits me, 
and no one will sueceed in breaking it off.” 

The unknown listened, a prey to violent emo- 
tion, His cyes flashed lightning, and he stamped 
his fout furiously; still he made an effort to 


master the feeling which agitated him, and replied | 


in a slow and firm voice,— 

“Take care of what you do, caballero. I have 
sworn to warn you, and have done so honestly. 
Heaven grant that my words find au echoin your 
heart, and that you follow the counsel I give you! 
The first time accident brings us together again 
one of us will die,” 

“T will take my precautions, be assured; but 
you are wrong not to profit by the present odca- 
sion to kill me, for it will not occur again.” 

The two strangers had by this time remounted. 

*Count de Lhorailles,” the unknown said 


adained any discussion. He 
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again, as he bent over the Frenchman, “ for the 
jast time, take care, for I have a great advantage 


‘over you. I know you, and you do not know me. 


It will be an easy thing for me to reach you 
whenever I please. We are the sons of Indians 
and Spaniards. We feel a burning hatred; so 
take care,” 

After bowing ironically to the count he burat 
into a mocking laugh, spurred his horse, and 
started at headlong speed, followed by his silent 
companion. The count watched them disappear 
with a pensive air, When they were lost in the 
obseurity he tossed his head several times, as if to 
shake off the gloomy thoughts that oppressed 
him in spite of himself, then picked up his sabre 
and pistols, took his horse by the bridle, and 
walked slowly toward the pulqueria, near which 
the fight had taken place. 

The light which filtered through the badly- 


joined planks of the door, the songs and laughter 


that resounded from the interior, afforded a rea- 
sonable prospect of obtaining a temporary shelter 
in this house. 

“Hum !” he muttered to @meelf as he walked 
along, “that bandit is right. He knows me, and 
I have no way of recognizing him. By Jupiter, 
1 have a good sound hatred on my shoulders! 
But nonsense!” he added; ‘I was too happy. 
wanted an enemy. On my soul, let him do as he 
will! Even if Hades combine against me, I 
swear that nothing will induce me to resign the 
hand of Dona Anita.” 

Atthis moment he found himself in front of the 
pulqueria, at the door of which he rapped. Natu- 
rally impatient, angeref, too, by the accident 


| which had happened to him, and the tremendous 


struggle he had been eneenet in, the count was 
about to carry out his threat of beating in the 
door, when it was opened. 

“Yalga me Dios!” he exclaimed wrathfully, 
“is this the way you allow people to be assas- 
sinated before your doors, without proceeding to 
their assistance ?”’ 

“Oh, oh!” the pulquero said sharply, “is any 
one dead ?”’ 

“No, thanks to Heaven!” the count replied; 
but I had a narrow escape of being killed.” 

“Oh!” the pulquero said with great noncha- 
lance, “if we were to trouble ourselves about all 
who shout for help at night, we should have 
enough to do; and besides, it is very dangerous 
on account of the police.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders and walked 
im, leading his horse after him, The door was 
closed again immediately, 

The count was unaware that in Mexico the man 
who finds a corpse, or brings the assassin to trial, 
is obliged to pay all the expenses of a justice 
enormously expensive in itself, and which never 
affords any satisfaction to the victim. In all the 
Mexican provinces people are so+thoro ved 
convinced of the truth of what we assert, that, 
KO s00N a8 a murder is committed, every one rans 
aff, without dreaming of helping the victim; for, 
in the case of death supervening, such an act of 
charity would entail many annoyances on tho 
ideal who tried to imitate the good Sama 
ritan. 

In Sonora people do better still: so goon as 
quarrel begins, and a man falls, they shut all tho 
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In conclusion, we wish to draw attention 
to the effective engravings which ornament 
these Tales. The specimen given with this 
brief notice is but one of many equally 
beautiful and spirited as artistic produc- 
tions. These tales would form an ad- 
mirable gift for boys fond of adventure. 

—_—_o—— 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON HEALTH. 


CHEERFULNESS is a great blessing, and 
is the parent of many others. It gives a 
relish to simple fare, adds a charm to plain 
features, and keeps down petty troubles. 
Cheerfulness, in fact, is another name for 
th; it is difficult for people, when out 
of héalth, to be cheerful, There are causes 
of cheerfulness, as well as causes of gloom 
and despondency; on dull, foggy, or rainy 
days we feel less animation than in fine, 
sunshiny weather® and light, if not the 
chief, is one of the principal causes of cheer- 
fulness. Unless there be Ment in the dwell- 
ing we can hardly hope for light in the 
heart. 

The ill effects consequent on a deficiency 
of light, though often brought under notice} 
have not yet been considered with due 
attention. And it is a lamentable fact that, 
even in situations where a full supply of 
light may be obtained, people are often un- 
willing to take the necessary pains for its 
admittance. There may seem to be a good 
reason why houses in the narrow streets and 
alleys of towns should be gloomy, but there 
can be no - reason why cottages and 
houses in country places should be dismal 
also. Yet we often see dwellings by the 
side of broad commons, or on the slopes 
of breezy hills, with windows so small 
as not to admit a tenth of the light 
required. 

arkness and gloom have a ene 
effect on the health and spirits. The light 
of the sun is as necessary for the health and 
growth of human beings as for plants. Who. 
is there that has not noticed the vocal live- 
liness of birds under bright sunshine; 
animals frisk about in the warm rays, and 
insects, which are seldom or never seen in 
cloudy weather, come forth by thousands. 
Infants, too, enjoy light; they turn their 
eyes cagerly towards it, and when restless 
or cross, are often quieted by the beams of 
the sun ormoon. Plants grown in the dark, 
or by ee instead of being green, 
are of an unhealthy white hue, and the 
pores which open from every part of the 
stalk and leaves in the natural state, are but 
very few in number, or altogether wanting. 
Hence the plant is unable to perform its 


most important function, that of transpire- 
tion—or breathing, an act entirely due to 
the influence of light, for the pores of 
hoalthy, growing plants open in the sud- 
shine and close in the dark. During the 
day they take in carbonic acid gas from the 
atmosphere, and give out oxygen ; but in the 
night they take in oxygen, and give out 
carbonic acid. The taste of plants, too, is 
affected by light; some which are sour in 
the morning, become tasteless at noon, and 
bitter at night. The peaches grown under 
the sun of America, are as much superior te 
those of England as the latter are to sloes. 
Gardeners and farmers find that plants 
when crowded together struggle towards the 
light. Chlorine and hydrogen gases, if 
mixed together and kept in the dark, will 
never unite; the light of day causes them 
to mingle slowly, but in direct sunshine 
avd combine instantaneously, and explode 
with a loud report. Colours fade in a strong 
light; and, as most readers know, portraite 
are taken by the action of the light, Some 
trades cannot be carried on without a good 
light: dyers find that brighter colours are 
obtained under a clear than under a cloudy 
sky. People who work in dark rooms, or 
in mines, are sallow and sickly in com- 
plexion, and sometimes deformed. One 
great cause of ce pondeny and illress 
among emigrants while on board ship, is 
want of sufticient light between decks. 
Some animals are tamed by being deprived 
of light; and it is a well-ascertained fact 
that tadpoles, which are young frogs, will 
never grow into frogs if always kept in the 
dark. 

Bearing these interesting facts in mind, 
we shall better comprehend the reason why 
dwelling-houses ought to be built so as to 
admit plenty of light. Unfortunately, the 
reversc of this is what mostly prevails, and 
the cottages and tenements inhabited by 
the working-classes in this country, are 
neither so salubrious nor comfortable as they 
ought to be. In the first Report of the 
Health of Towns’ Commission, a case is 
recorded of a lady who lived in a narrow 
street in Paris, in a small room, on which 
the sun never shone. She had been i} 
many years without amendment; at last 
the physician ordered her removal to a 
cheerful apartment, when she immediately 
recovered; her illness arese from want of 
light. * At St. Petersburg, also, it had been 
observed during several years, that the sal- 
dicrs lodged on one side of a large barraek, 
which was dark and gloomy, were il three 
times as often as those on the other side 
who had sufficient light. Medical men 
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agree in stating that light greatly improves 
and promotes atth, Mis Ward a aieend 
in London, affirmed, in evidence before the 
ission, that children reared in dark 

and dimly-lighted places were stunted in 
growth, and would be less able to work than 
athers more favourably reared: the mind, 
too, is stunted and injured as well as the 
body. “The more dark corners,” he observes, 
“you have in the dwellings of the poor, the 
greater amount of dirt and filth;’’ and he 
advises “young people who are about to 
marry, and can afford only one or two 
rooms, to choose the largest room they can 
find, and in which they can obtain the 
greatest quantity of solar light ; the amount 
of disease in light rooms as compared with 
that in dark rooms being infinitely less.” 
If direct light cannot be had, then borrowed 
light will be better than none at all. A 
large proportion of disease prevailing at one 
time among the humbler classes in Liver- 
pool, was caused py ee living in dark and 
ismal cellars, with scarcely any light but 
what came in at the door. The same evil 
is complained of in all large towns, and 
wherever improved dwellings have been 
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No. 1 is a drawing of the Highland Socicty’s window. The size 
inches. It is made in two parts; the lower one, which includes three 


upper one is made to turn on a pivot at x x 


0. 2 is a side view of the same window when open. The u 
ordinary rainis thrown off, and may be fixed at any require 
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INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON HEALTH. 


built a beneficial result has followed for 
the occupants. 

It very often happens that a person who 
lives in an ill-lighted house is obliged to 
work all day also in a gloomy workshop; this 
doubles the evil, and it becomes a duty with 
those who employ workmen to provide such 
shops as may not affect the health of their 
people. Improved villages have been built 
in some parts of the country, and in others 
measures have been taken to improve win- 
dows, particularly in small houses. In Mr. 
Chadwick’s valuable Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population, we 
read that the Highland Society offered a 
prize for the best cottage window. ‘‘ Various 
specimens were sent in. Some were made of 
zinc; but these were rejected on the advice 
of tradesmen, as being too weak to admit of 
repair by an unpractised hand. Wood and 
lead are, for the same reafn, equally unsuit- 
able. One was constructed with astragals 


(bars) of malleable iron, so thin as very little 


to impede the light, and consequently ad- 
mitting of glass of a very small size. Cast- 


iron, however, dean to be the material 
jection, 


least liable to o Frames of this 





of the sash is 39 inches by 24 
panes in height, is fixed; the 


per portion slopes outwards, whereby 
angle, according to the weather, y 
dot. 


means of the sri the notches in which catch on the head of a stud, as shown by the black 


The rack is attac 
without being in the wa 


No, 8 is called the Belper window. It was invented by Mr. A. Strutt, of Derby ; 


ed to the right side of the sash, and when this is closed it hangs down inside 


weighs 60 Ibs. 


without the glass, and costs 12s, The size is 34 inches by 26 inches; that of t 
given above; it is made so as to open cat without rubbing, and the wenien is Kept out by the 


rabbet on the edge of the frame, and a drip- 
guide bar (No. 4); the hole in the end 


elf above. It may b | 
this fite y be kept open to any distance by the 


and the pin seen on the under side of the bar drop 


over the pin seen on the lower bar of the sash, 


3 into holes in a plate fixed inside the window at a. 


When the window is shut, the guide bar rests against the frame, and thus the inconvenient hook 


angling ontside is altogether avoided, 
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kind are made by Messrs. Moses M‘Culloch 
and Co., Gallowgate, Glasgow; and, without 
the wooden frame, the cost of each is 5s. 


Glass for such a window may be purchased at | 


28d. per square. These windows would ap- 
pear adapted for farm-houses and workshops, 
as well as for cottages. They admit of being 
made of every variety of size, and in most 
cases they may be fitted with ease to houses 
already built. In many situations, it will 
thus deserve consideration whether it may be 
better to repair the glass of old frames, or to 
adopt windows of this construction, which 
oy be purchased and kept up at so very 
moderate an expense. It is understood that 
Messrs. M‘Culloch intend to establish agen- 
cies in all parts of the country, and light 
and pure air will thus be supplied to the 
humbler classes everywhere, at a much 
cheaper rate than they have hitherto been 
obtained.”’ 

Although these observations apply more 
particularly to Scotland, there is no reason 
why they should not be adopted all over the 
kingdom. Even where houses are not so 
well built as they ought to be, the inmates 
can do something towards improving them. 
How often is the remark heard from land- 
lords, that it is useless to put small houses in 
repair, for the tenants take no pms to keep 
them so! Surely such a complaint as this 
ought not to be heard in what is called a 
Christian country. We would recommend 
all those who live in houses with broken 
windows, to pull away the rags and patches 
of paper, and Have the panes mended, either 
by making some arrangement with the land- 
lord, or by ne for a week or two the 
money that would be spent in beer or spirits, 
and they will at once feel the good effects of 
increased light. It is often said that if a 
man has on a decent hat and clean shoes, he 
looks respectable ; so a middling sort of room 
will look respectable with clean windows. 
Some readers will remember that excellent 
narrative ‘‘The Cottagers of Glenburnie,’’ 
and how delighted Mrs. MacLarty’s servant- 
girl was after cleaning a long-neglected 
casement; she could scarcely believe that 
clean [glass would look so bright, and let in 
so much light. And so it will be with every 
one who tries the same experiment; they 
will be gainers in every respect, for the more 
light that comes into the house the less 
encouragement is there for dirt; holes and 
corners will be routed out and purified, and 
what was once a dingy hovel may become a 
cheerful home. Surely where light is such 
a blessing, it will not be thought too much 
trouble to clean both sides of the windows 
once a week. 


THE MONASTERY BELL. 
A LEGEND, 


A GREAT and powerful man was the Baron 
of N-———. His estates stretched far and 
wide on the east side of the Rhine, He 
maintained a large number of retainers at a 
great expense; yet, in accordance with the 
customs of the age, this was considered in- 
dispensable. N—— Castle, in which his 
ancestors had lived before him, was a massive 
piece of old architecture, and prodigiously 
strong. At no great distance from the place 
where it stood was a Benedictine monastery. 
One of the monks, Francis by name, was 
brother to Baron Wilfred; but he was of 
quite a different character. Wilfred was 
brave, open, unsuspecting, without the leat 
reserve or deceit. He knew little about let- 
ters and learning, and, perhaps, cared less. 
How to excel in fighting, tilting, swimming, 
hunting, or any manly sport and exercise, 
was his highest ambition. Careless at times, 
he sometimes offended by the roughness of 
his speech and manners, yet was always first 
to acknowledge or forgive an injury. His 
table was open to all, friend and foe, his 
hospitality lavish and unbounded, and his 
generosity unrestrained by passion or pre- 
judice. His ear was open to every tale of 
sorrow, his sympathies ever enlisted in the 
cause of grief, and his resources always free 
to relieve. Though unwilling to undertaké 
a dispute on his own account, his sword was 
always unsheathed to protect the oppressed 
and punish the oppressor. Though powerful 
and wealthy, yet he was not exalted wit 
pride. He could tell a tale of the brave 
and olden time, or sing some stirring song 
of his forefathers’ days, or quaff the spark- 
ling goblet in the company of his meanest 
retainer. Thus he was a general favourite 
with those who were beneath him; they 
loved him, and would have followed him to 
death itself. 

How different from his brother the Bene- 
dictine! In appearance Francis was any- 
thing but prepossessing. There was some- 
thing almost supernatural in his height— 
his stature was far above that of ordinary 
men. He possessed also what is called the 
evil eye: no person could meet that wither- 
ing stare. It was rumoured that all upon 
whom it rested in wrath became more or 
less subject to his power, and were sure to 
befall some dire calamity. This, however, 
might be only suspicion, or rather supersti-~ 
tion. Nevertheless the expression of his 
countenance betokened the deepest and most 
set‘ied malignity, and wore invariably a sort 
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of scowl. Added to this, his complexion 
was dark and swarthy. 

And the inner man corresponded with the 
outer. His subtlety was deep and inscru- 
table: he was supposed to have something 
to do with the black arts. His brethren 
never were able to discover what took place 
in his bed-room; they shunned his com- 
pany and hated his sight. When they had 
retired to rest, the light still burned long 
and late in his room. How his nights were 
d they never could tell: he might, 
g the still hours, be rectifyimg his per- 
dition and sealing his destiny in his own 
blood, adjoining their apartments, and 
they knew it not. Except in devotions he 
mever spent an hour in their company; he 
never conversed with any, but kept his own 
counsel, and lived to himself alone. The 
abbé never questioned him with respect to 
his habits and practices, as his family had 
vichly endowed the monastery, and power- 
fully supported it since the commencement. 

The Aaa monk never loved his brother. 
Their father had married twice. Wilfred 
was the son of the first, and best beloved; 
his bright and happy nature endeared him 
to all in his boyhood, and the same love 
followed him in his riper years. Francis, 
on the other hand, for his evil disposition, 
was unnoticed, uncared for. The boys were 
not congenial spirits. In their youthful 

uarrels the younger found little sympathy. 

grew up a discarded solitary, cherishing 
the darkest passions, and hating the race to 
which he belonged, and to which, as it were, 
he had been born a scourge. 

Wilfred, when he attained his majority, 
entered upon his vast possessions, his father 
having died a year or two previous to that 
time. Francis retired to the neighbouring 
monastery to brood over his wrongs, and 
right them. when the first opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

The monastery was situated upon a rocky 
base, past which flowed a small stream, a 
tributary te the Rhine. At a short distance 

‘from the monastery the smooth course of the 

stream was broken by a fall of great height. 
On one side was a small platform, several 
feet above the level of the water, and just 
overhanging the abyss into which it rushed. 
This was a favourite resort of Francis. 
For hours he would stand there, until, co- 
vered with the spray, he was compelled to 
retreat from the perilous and dizzy spot. 

Sometimes he would be seen there gesti- 
eulating violently, and trying to raise his 
voice above the roar of the waters. On 
account of this and similar practices, his 
brethren would charitably hope that he was 
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only mad, and not so bad as appearances 


would warrant. 


Francis sometimes, though rarely, visited 
his brother. Wilfred, frank and open-hearted 
ag usual, would urge him to make his calle 
more frequent, and, when he did come, would 
entertain him in a pee manner. Francia 
cared little for this: he loved not as other 
men loved; their pleasures afforded him 
little enjoyment. He visited the castle re- 
gularly on a New Year’s Eve. It was a great 
festal night that with Wilfred, as it then 
was and still is throughout Christendom. 
Why he should come on such occasions as- 
tonished many. He did come, and never 
deigned an explanation. He did not parti- 
cipate in the amusements of the night, but 
observed a distant and reserved air, as he 
was wont at other times. He generally re- 
mained until the gathering broke up, and 
sometimes stayed an hour later. 

It was onc New Year’s Eve, the last song 
had echoed through the festive hall, the last 
guest had left its forsaken tables, and the 
brothers were closeted together, 

‘‘ Brother,” said the monk, ‘I have a 
request to make.” 

** Name it.” 

‘That you accompany me to the plate 
form.” 

‘‘ A strange request, Francis.’’ 

‘Tt may appear strange, and yet I have 
a reason for asking you to do so. Last night 
I discovered something remarkable there, 
and I wish to draw your attention to it.” 

“« What is it ?’’ inquired the baron. 

‘‘Nay, that I cannot tell; I should not 
have asked you if I had known. I thought 
perhaps you would have been able to ex- 
plain it.’ 

‘But you can tell me what it is like.”’ 

‘Well, it is something which seems to. 


play about just underneath the rock.” 


‘* Perhaps a fish or a water-fowl,” sug- 
gested Wilfred. | 

‘‘ Not that, Wilfred; it is like nothig I 
ever saw before.”’ 

‘Well, it appears to me that some of 
your brethren, who know something more. 


about supernatural things than I do, would. 
be better able to explain it,” said the 


baron. 
‘* Possibly,’ returned the monk; ‘* but 


during my seclusion I have not yet culti- 


vated sufficient intimacy to warrant. 
liberty of asking of them such a favour. 
Besides, I do not think any of them dare go 
with me to that place.” ’ 
The crafty monk had struck the right. 
chord atlast. Yes, Wilfred dared do any- 


thing, and he said,— 
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“Well, Francis, when do you want me | a sight at.the door has frozen the life-blood 


to go?” 

“ To-night—now.” 

“‘ Rather in a hurry, I think. Will not 
to-morrow evening answer your purpose 
ust as well, when it will not be so late>’’ 
asked Wilfred. 

“ Ft will be better now.” 

“Well, then, I go.” 

And they went. Baron Wilfred of N—— 
returned no more.. 

* «© * # *  * 

New Year’s Eve has returned again, and 
N Castle is once more the scene of fes- 
tivity. Once more the minstrels swell the 
joyous song and celebrate the glory of the 

ouse of N——-. Numerous and powerful 
is the company come to honour the first en- 
tertainment of the new baron, for Wilfred 
sits no longer at the head of the laden board. 
Francis, once the monk of the monastery of 
St. Benedict, is there. Wilfred, supposed to 
have been suddenly and mysteriously killed 
last Yule, left no ‘hate behind, and his bro- 
ther took to himself the castle and estate of 
The finger of suspicion was pointed 
at him, but fear of his power would not 

ermit investigation. To conciliate the abbé 

e endowed the monastery handsomely, 
with the promise to bequeath more at his 
death. 

Fast and uproarious has grown the merri- 
ment, loud and louder swells the song, yet 
he joins not in the laugh and the glee; he 
sits there unmoved, and still as if in fear; 
his eyes wander to the door and out into the 
night; his features quiver, and his body 
shakes convulsively. ‘This fit has just come 
upon him as it is approaching the midnight 
hour: his guests have drunk too deeply to 
notice it. 

Ah! what is that? 
It is twelve o'clock. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve! They 
knell on his ear, and echo in his heart. 

The baron tries to rise, but falls back in 
his seat; his eyes glare and burn; the 
word rises to his lip and dies away. 

The music stops suddenly. He hears the 
distant waterfall and the gurgle, and the 
dreadful words, — 

‘« We shall meet again on New Yoar’s Eve! 
I shall come when I hear the Monastery 
Bell !”’ | 

A sound of awe sweeps through the gal- 
Yeries above. T+ comes nearer, shaking the 
castle to its foundations. The guests start 
from their merriment, sobered by fear; the 
face of their host has changed to an ashy 
colour; the abbé is counting his beads, for 





net 
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The monastery bell! 


in the hearts of all. 

A figure, clothed from head to foot in 
mail, has moved into the assembly. With 
his vizard down, he has scated himself’ at 
the extreme end of the board, immediatel 
opposite to the baron, The musicians shrink 
back into a corner, and the flow of wine and 
song has ceased. 

The guest slowlv discloses his features, 
and a feeling of horror has fallen on that 
assembly. In that livid countenance they 
recognise the face of the dead—Wilfred of 
N-——! Yes, he has come back, the spectre 
at the feast. The bold eye of Francis quails 
beneath that firm, unwavering stare. The 
living and the dead have met to read each 
other’s thoughts in the silent hour. The 
baron rolls uneasily in his seat; his tongue 
refuses its office; to him the silence is more 
awful than the roar of battle. The eye is 
on him still; wherever he glances it seems 
to be there. It looks out from the dark 
corner, glances through the wine, burns in 
the fire, till wearied, his own seeks the ori- 
ginal, sect in that face of stone at the other 
end of the board. The figure rises and moves 
to the door. The baron shrieks out, ‘I 
cannot go!” J¢ looks into his face, and in 
the silence is heard the roar of the waters. 

That is the answer. The baron hears it, 
and is drawn forward as if impelled by some 
resistless force. He stares wildly around 
him, as if wishful to linger; but the cye ia 
on him still, and he hurries onward again, 
and is gone from the castle for ever. 

* *« * * *  # 


A monk from the monastery had wandered 
out that night, and, in passing tho fall, saw 
a strange sight. On the platform stood two 
dark forms in bold relief against the light 
and silvery background. In one of them he 
recognised the Baron of N ; the other 
was armed to the teeth. The moonlight 
slept quietly on the roek and on the water. 
The attention of the monk was distracted 
for a moment; when he looked again, the 
two figures were gone. All was calm amd 
still, except the hurry and splash of the 
waters; yet, from out their roar, there 
seemed to rise a sound of woe to the stars, 
sweeping silently through the gallery of 
night. Yet, undisturbed in their placid 
beauty, they still shed out their pale effal- 
gence on the dark, marching out before the 
coming of the day. | 

The monk crossed himself and returned 
to the monastery, where he joined his: bre- 
thren in the little chapel m chanting their 
New Year's Hymn. | 

R. W. G. Huwrmn.. 
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LAYING OUT COTTAGE GARDENS. 
BY GEORGE M.F, GLENNY, JUN. 


WE carnestly disclaim all intention of 
detracting from the acknowledged merits of 
our learned predecessors, and are willing to 
confess that we have gleaned much from 
their writings; but at the same time we 
desire to say that our aim in this volume 
will ever be to popularize their principles, 
and to simplify and extend their various 
processes in practice. We, however, in- 
tend sedulously 10 avoid those redundant 
and often merely controversial discussions 
by which many of their literary productions 
are entailed. Still, as we are convinced 
that LANDSCAPE GARDENING, like the other 
fine arts, is of a progressive nature, and 
that its beoctlainel principles compose a 
fabric to which successive writers have yet 
to add, if they have not already added, each 
his stick or stone, as it were, at all events 
we will endeavour to do our part ; and if we 
do happen to have a aminle (which is not 
very likely), we feel convinced there is no- 
thing like getting up again, and philoso- 
phically putting the best face upon the 
matter. hile, however, we have not been 
inattentive to the literature of our profes- 
sion, we have looked even more intently at 
Nature; we have from time to time sought 
to draw immediately from her inexhaustible 
stores; and in offering to our friends the 
results of our observations, we humbly and 
faithfully hope that we shall not only con- 
tribute to the progress of the art, but add 
enjoyment to those who look to us for help 
in the hour of need. 

Among the most interesting and important 

ortion’ of the plcasure-grounds is the 
Plower Garden, provided the place is suffi- 
ciently extensive to afford room for its being 
formed into a separate department; but as 
we are this month about to say a few words 
on the laying out of grounds attached to 
small residences only, we will confine our- 
selves to the subject at issue, merely prefac- 
ing our remarks by observing, that, whether 
you have several acres or afew roods to plan, 
care should always be taken to bring it into 
harmony with the surrounding scenery, of 
which, indeed, it should form a constituent, 
On this account the principles which regu- 
late the formation of the dressed grounds 
generally, should also be held as applicable, 
with modifications, to the flower garden. 

A garden, then, whether geometrical or 
otherwise, should be so constructed or ar- 
ranged as not only to produce an effective 
whole, but also to exhibit an agreeable ap- 
pearance when viewed in positions from 


which the entire cannot be comprehended. 
From the want of conformity with this very 
principle, flower gardens have often a fine 
effect when seen from two or three points of 
view, but when more minutely examined lose 
much of their interest, and in fact stamp 
them at once as defective, or, to use a milder 
term, deficient, with regard to collective 
beauty. Having said thus much with respect 
to taste, our next object will be to determine 
the position the flower garden should take ; 
80 
* Let us anew our journey pursue,” 

and describe as plainly as possible what our 
notions are upon the subject. 

For the better accommodation of access, 
it is necessary that the flower garden should 
be at as short a distance from the dwelling 
as possible, and for this rcason we affirm 
that where the kitchen garden is not remote 
it may take an intermediate position be- 
tween that and the house, provided a 
boundary of ornamental trees and shrubs 
separate the two. ‘Two things should like- 
wise be borne in mind; first, that the spot 
chosen, if, indeed, a choice can be had 
should be warm, sunny, and dry and well 
sheltered, but not shaded; and secondly, 
that the beauty of the flower garden arises 
more from its graceful arrangement and 
proper culture than from fine scenery ex- 
isting from without its limits; therefore, as 
such views are not positively essential to 
complete it, and a searching after them may 
possibly deprive the garden of that shelter 
so necessary to the health and happiness of 
plants generally, we advise our friends rather 
to look to aspect than to outward appearance. 

In Plans 1 and 2 our readers will readil 
perceive we have given in detail that whic 
we conceive to be the best methods of laying 
out CotTaGr GARDENS; but as these vary 
in size according to circumstances, we take 
a medium course, choosing a plot of ground 
26 feet wide by 96 feet deep for our purpose ; 
of this we apportion 18 feet in depth to front 
garden, 13 feet to the dwelling, 36 feet to 
the flower garden, and the remaining 24 feet 
to the kitchen garden. As a matter of 
course, in a limited space like this, econom 
necessitates simplicity of design, inasmuc 
as vague plans would only double the labour 
without producing that result which is 
aimed at here—beauty in a small compass. 

The flower garden may, if preferred, be 
formed with walks, borders, and flower-beds, 
without any intermingling of lawn ; and if 
pep laid out and kept in nice order, 
will have, in summer and antumn, when 
the ground is covered with plants, a rich 
and varied appearance ; but at other seasons 
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it will have, do all you know to avert it, 
a very bare effect, presenting little else but 
the sombre hue of the naked ground—a. sight 
little eabeulated to interest or attract the 
spectator. On the other hand, if produced 
on a groundwork. of lawn, with walks and 
borders carefully arranged and attended to, 
it tifyin at all times have aoe and 
gratifying appearance, for while the grass 
has, im cet a a less lively tint, it will still 
look Hike a house well carpeted, even though 
that carpet. be somewhat faded. However, 
as it ig not our desire to depreciate the one 
style, nor to exalt the other, we have given 
a design for cach—Fig. 1 being laid down 
with grass, Fig. 2 with box-edging—that 
our friends may choose for themselves. 
Suppose, for example, that, in the first 
plan, No. 1 represents the dwelling; 2, 
passage up to side door; 3, Front Garden— 
A, gravel walks, that up to the front door 
3 ft.6 in. wide; side-walk, 2 ft.6in. B, 
grass; ©, shrubs; D, flower beds. 4, the 
Flower Garden—K, lawn ; F, shrubs; G, rose- 
seis a H, flower-beds; I, fountain sur- 
rounded with rockwork ; J , bower; K, main 
walk, 6 feet wide; L, return paths, 3 ft. 6 in. 
5. Hetehen Garden—M, peach wall; N, wall 
for pkams, cherries, pears, &c.; 0, fruit 
borders, edged with strawberry-plants; P, 
frames; Q, vegetable bed, edged with 
strawberry-plants ; R, paths, 3 feet wide. 
The second plan. 4, to represent the 
dwellmg; B, passage up to side door; C, 
Front Garden—1, flower-beds; 2, shrubs; 
3, walks, 3 feet wide; 4, rose-clump. D, 
Flower Garden—5, paths, 3 feet wide; 6, 
vase; 7, shrubs; 8, borders; 9, flower- 
beds; 10, summer-house. E, Kitehen 
Garden—11, fruit borders, edged with 
strawberry-plants; 12, walks, 3 feet wide ; 
13, frames; 14, vegetable-bed, edged with 
strawberry-plants. You will now have some 
idea of what these sketches are intended to 
gg oath 
Ifthe geometrical garden be filled with 
the following plants, arranged after this 
Inanner, it will have & Very pleasin g appear- 
ance :—a, white verbena; 6, pink verbena ; 
c, eryeemum, orange-colour; d, scarlet ver- 
bena; ¢, lupinus nanus, dark purple, /, 
nemophila insignis, bright blue; g, dwarf 
yelee calceolarias ; 4, dwarf brown ¢alceo- 
arigs.. 


MEMORANDA FOR FEBRUARY. 


Box Engines.—Plant box where wasted for 
edgings to borders and beds, this being the best 
time of year for such work, as the box will very 
‘goon root. To make neat edgings you should get. 


some short bushy box, and having parted it into 
moderately small slips, with a bit of reot te each 
and not. only egt the long woody mots awag, but 
trim the tops even, the method of plartimg it 
will be as follows:—Stretch your line, if fer a 
straight edging, along the edge of the bed or 
border, and let that part be trodden lightly and 
regularly along to settle it propery down,. and 
then with the spade make it up full and even 
according to the line. Secondly, on the side of the 
line mext the proposed walk, let a small meat 
trenek: be cut out about six inches deep in s.sllant- 
ing direetion (that is to say, the roots of the box 
should be, when planted, two inches nearer the 
walk than the tops), turning the earth out towards 
the walk. Thirdly, the box is to be planted. in 
this trench close against the slanting side of the 
line, placing the plants near enough together to 
form immediately a close compact edging without 
appearing too thick or clumsy, and with the tops 
of the plants as even as possible, all of an equal 
height, whieh must not be more than an inch 
above the surface of the line; and as you proceed 
in planting, draw the earth up to the outside of 
the plants; so as to fix them in their due position, 
and when you have -adpoer the row out, then with 
your spade trim in the earth almost to the tops of 
the plants, and tread it down neatly and evenl 
thereto, and make up the walk to correspond wit 
the level of the bed or border. For circles, ovals, 
or any other fanciful designs, pegs of wood maust 
be used in making up the edge. 

Suaeptine FLowskrs.—Boxes or pots of seedling 
flowers should be removed to a warm quarter, 
placing them where they can have the fall sun 
all the winter, but sheltered from cold and cutting 
winds. They should be carefully cleared of weeds, 
however, both before they are placed there and all 
the time they remain in the same situation. 

Tuwper Annvuats.—About the middle or to- 
wards the latter end of this month you may begi 
to prepare for sowing some of the more choice 
kinds of tender annuals, such as Thumbemgia, 
Egg-plant, Cockscomb, Balsam, Globc Amamran- 
thus, Iee-plant, and many others. The above all 
require to be brought forward in a hotbed im order 
that they may bloom early and to perfestion; 
therefore, prepare some new horse-manure,. by 
throwing it up in a heap, and in eight or ten days 
it will be in good condition for making the bed, 
which should have three feet thick of this manure, 
the top levelled, the frame put on, and the gineses 
closed. As soon as the burning heat is over, lay 
on six inches of rich, light, and perfoctly dry 
earth; then smooth the surface, and cither sow 
the seed on this or in pots, covering them in either 
case with just sufficient mould to bide or pein 
them, and no more. If sown in pots, bury or sin 
them in the compost of the hotbed, As seenias 
the plauts make their appearance, give them a 
little fresh air every day, provided the weatirer is 
mild;. but whatever you do, never negiect to: cover 
them. up at Bin fap with mats or some other gub- 
stance that will keep out. frost and. cold. 

Haspy Awwuats.—Most of tese may be: sewn 
about the end of the month in the open berder, 
if the weather is at all seasonable; suelt,. for 
instance, as Lupinus nanus, Dwarf Lerkepur, 
Nemophila insignis, Convolvulus, Candéytuft, 
Sweet Pea, Hawkweed, Malope grandiflora, and 
others,. ‘These should be sown where you intend 
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them to flower, as they do not bear transplanting. 
The following is the best method of sowing :— 
Dig with a trowel or small hand-fork patches 
wherever you desire them to grow, and having 
well broken the mould, level the surface, then 
draw a little of the earth off the top to one side, 
sow the seed, each sort in ayers e patches, and 
cover them with mould enough to bury them, and 
no more. As soon as the plants appear above 
ground, see that they are not too thick, and where 
they are, thin them out a bit, giving each one, 
according to its habit, sufficient room to grow. 

Tux GraENHOUSE.—Great attention should be 
paid to this building, both for the purpose of 
giving plants occasional watcrings and fresh air 
and for affording the necessary protection against 
frost and cold. In watering, do not go about it 
mechanically, but examine every pot or tub to see 
which requires moisture and which does not, 
giving water only to such as appear to need it, 
and then not by halves, but supply them with as 
much as the ball of earth will hold. 

Myrrirs.—Where any of these have naked or 
irregular heads, you may, with safety, during the 
present month, provided we have mild open wea- 
ther, get them into shape by pruning and cutting 
back more or less, according to circumstances, to 
the place where you desire shoots to rise, to fourm 
the head regular, for they will break out freely 
even in the old wood; As soon as they are headed 
down, as it is termed, they should be shifted, 
especially if in a weak state, in order to add a 
little fresh compost to their roots. Let the plant 
be taken out of the pot, but preserve the ball of 
carth entire, and trim off with your knife any very 
matted dry root-fibres round the outside, and also 
some of the loose old earth from the bottom and 
sides of the ball; then, having some fresh com- 
post ready, put some into the bottom of the pot, 
place the plant therein, fill up round the ball, 
shake the pot on the bench to settlo the mould 
firmly, and give them. & good supply of water. 
The same directions will equally apply to Orange 
and Lemon trees. 

TEN-WEEK Stocks aND MiGNoNET?TER.—There 
is not an annual that can eclipse these two in 
point of fragrance, and none make a more agree- 
able appearance in pots or in the open ground. 
Such. being the case, they should on no account 
be overlooked, but, on the contrary, freely culti- 
vated; and as this is a very favourable time for 
sowing the seed of either, you cannot do better 
than put in a pinch or two of each. They may be 
sown in pots of natural carth, in a hotbed, or in 
the open ground on a warm border, any time 
during the present month. 


THE GARDENER TO HIS FRIENDS. 


In this department we earnestly solicit corre- 
spondence on all subjects relating to gardening, 
and trust that our friends will not go short of 
information for the want of asking, especially 
when we assure them we shall be only too happy 
to give them all the assistance we can, on the 
principle that “’Tis to the pen and press that 
pare owe all they possess, and almost all they 

now.” 

. Mary Annz.—TZo make Ivy cling.—How could 
we refuse Bo pelite request? As ha very justly 
remark, “Where there is a will there is a way,” 
but the puzzle is, sometimes, to find out the way. 
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We have been fortunate enough to overcome that 
difficulty, and with pleasure give “Mary Anne’ 
the benefit of our experience, By a little manage- 
ment the Ivy may be made to cling perfectly: that 
is to say, by adopting the following method:— 
Whenever s branch grows without attaching itself 
to the wall, cut off the loose part close to a feat be- 
neath which the attachment is perfect, Continues 
this process till the wall is covered, and always after= 
wards cut away all hanging branches, or by the 
force of the wind they will detach others besides 
themselves. When the ends of growing Ivy lose 
their hold, they are never still sufficiently long to 
be able to attach themselves; but by cutting away 
to the point of contact, they are enabled to proceed 
to the new growth, and thus hold fast, 

Henny Smire (Coeutengam).—LExtirpation of 
Moss from Lawns.—This may be got rid of b 
means of salt. The salt should be sown broad- 
cast, and in a few weeks after its avplication the 
moss will begin to wither, and in a short time will 
be entirely destroyed. In its place sweet grasses 
and nutritious plants will spring up and cause the 
lawn to Jook as even and perfect as a carpet. Care 
should be taken not to use too much aalt, or the 
grass itself will suffer injury; the proper quantity 
is four bushels per acre. 

AmatiuuR.—Bulbs, and Where to Buy them— 
Gladiolus vary trom 3d. to 1s. per root, and the 
best kinds are, Floribundua, Brenehlyensis, and 
Gaudances. Polyanthus Narcissus may be had 
from 3d. to 6d. per root, or a mixed dozen for 
23. 6d. Ranunculus, 5s. per 100, Anemones, 18. per 
doz. Mr. Brigden, seedsman, 52, King William 
Street, City, E.C., has all the varieties of each, 
and undertakes to supply them true to name. 

Mazrerpa.— The Mistletoe.—This plant will only 
grow on trees such as the apple, ash, and some 
other soft wooded kinds, and upon which it i4 
sometimes propagated for curiosity. By sticking 
some of its berries on the under side of some 
smooth branches, making a small incision or slit 
in the bark, and placing therein several berries, 
they will closely adhere by their surrounding glu- 
tinous matter; and some will strike root under 
the bark and produce plants in their common pen- 
dulous growth with the head downwards; for by 
the birds feeding on the berries, and which being 
accidentally carried by them to different trees 
and lodging on the branches, the plant is thereby 
propagated in its natural growth. 

Gzoras tHE Fourta.—The 4nemone.—Take a 
five-inch pot, and fill with good porous soil, plant 
therein three or four roots, and place them in a 
cold frame, giving very little water till they begin 
to sprout. In spring remove them to the green- 
house or window, and you will be sure to succead. 
in blooming them to perfection. ; 

Joun Garen.—Seeds—Wo have anticipated 
your wish, inasmuch as we are preparing to send 
out a select packet of seeds for twenty postage 
stamps. Our collection will comprise Candyty; 
hardy annual, crimson, white, aud purple mixed; 
Nemophila insignis, hardy annual, bright blue; 
Dwarf Rocket Larkspur, hardy annual, twelve . 
varietios mixed; Anagallts grandiflora rosea, 
half hardy annual, bright rose; African Marigold, 
half hardy annual, orange; Lobelia ramosa rubra, 
half hardy annual, red; Imperial India Pink, 
hardy perennial, white, purple, and _ striped, 
mixed; Double German Wallflower, hardy peren- 
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ie shaagst Bae, en Pico fod, anerrt| rari 16. Q. to K. 8. poh 16. K. to BR. 2. 

erman Swe iam, har erennial, twelve . Q. a 2 .) WK. . 3. 

Wanna acre au ini Frmosum, pe Bl Geto Qs Te Aeh ioe 
ien rig ue and white; Striped Antir 

rhinum, ’ hardy biennial, twelve varieties mixed; 4, eles in a » White replies with R. to K. 

Polyanthus, api lee biennial, six varieties mixed. 


Twenty postage d directed envelope, 
ae Groaed co Coorge) aig and a directe pe, | 18. R. to B. 6. (ch.) 18. RB. to Kt. 3. (best.) 





F. Glenny, jun., 41, Church 
Stre et, Ch el en 8. OW. orto ome; Hee ener” oar 19. R. to B. 8. 19. K. to R, 4. 
0 e r AMILY RIEND, 122, Fleet Stree 
will meet with immediate attention. (I£19 R. to Kt, 2. 
: 20. R. to R, 8, (ch.) 20. K. to Kt. 3. 
ego 21. Q. to Q. 6. 21. K. to Kt. 4 
22. R.to Q. B. oe, 
OUR CHESS INSTRUCTOR. 20. R. to RB. 8. (ch. 0. R. to R. 3. 
CONDUCTED BY HERR LEWENTHALL. 21. Q. toQ. B. 7. (c you Q. to Kt. 3. 
22. Q. to K. 5. ah. 22. Q. to Kt. 4. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 23. pany eae ) 


All contributions in the shape of Gamee, Problems, 
Chess Intelligence, and. other matter connected (A.) 
with our department, should be addressed to the 














‘ 4. R. to Q. Kt. 4. 
Edit the F F 122, Fleet 
Breet 4. acre Cais to "be ween. on the . 7m : Aa (oe 4 S : oe 
envelope, - &. - & (Cn. : . + ae 
S 7.Q. to B. 7. (ch.) 7. K. to Kt. sq. 
8. Q. to K. 8. (ch.) 8. K. to B. 2. 
SoLuTIon oF PRoBLEM No. 1. 9.Q. to K. 7. (ch.) 9. K. to-B. aq. (raat 
Write Black 10. Q. to K. 6. (ch.) 10. K. to Kt. sq. (best 
ite, Black. 11. Q. te Q.6. ch.) WO ab? 
. R. to R. 8. (eh. ¢ 
1. Kt. Age K. - e ) 1. B. takes Kt. cine ey “ 
2. Q. t Hae 2. K. takes Q. (or A.) (B.) 
3. F. takenit( is.ch.) 3. K. moves, 8 K toB. 2 
oe 9.Q.t0Q.4. (ch.) 9. K. to. aq. 
10. R. to Q. 6. 10. Q. to B. 2. 
io 11. K. to R. 3. 11. den B.s a ey 
3. Kt. to K. 6, (ch.) ok ane mia an 
4. P. mates. Proniem No. 2.—By W. W. (of London.) 
Sotution or Stupy No. 1. i-"nnn o =n 


Wve. Black. | ey 7/7 7, 


1.B.toR. 6, (ch.) 1. R.toR. 2. Y i i 
2. Q. to Kt. 9 ay 2. Q. to Kt. 2. ° x a y ry ly 
3.B.toQ.B.6. | 3. R.toQ.R.4. (best) G dock 
4. K. to R. 2. 4. K.to Kt. sq. (or A oy | 
5. Q. to Kt. 3, (ch.) 5. K. to R. sq. Wig 
6. Q. to K. B. 3: 6. K. to R. 7 
7. Q. to K. 3. (ch.) 7. K. to 
8. Q. to K. 4. 8. K.t oKt. “ (or B) 
9, Q.toK.B. 4. (ch.) 9. K. t 
10. R. to Q. B. 7. 10, t0Q HL 
11. K. to R. 3. 11. Q.toKt.6. (ch. best 
12. K. to R. 4. 


13. R. to Q. B. 8. (ch. )13. R. to Kt. 8q. est) 
If 13 K. moves, White mates in two moves. 


14.R.toQ.B.4. 14. R.toQ.Kt.4.(best) | Wauurre to move, and checkmate in three 
15. Q. to K, 4. (ch.) 15. K, to Kt. aq. moves. 
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Caxss Strupy No. 2.—By Herr Horwitz. 
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WHITE to move and to win. 





CHESS IN 1861. 


THE meeting of the British Chess Associ- 
ation at Bristol was the great Chess event of 
the past year. The gathering of Chess 
players which took place on this occasion, 
was the largest and most successful ever 
known in this country. One of its principal 
features was a serics of games played be- 
tween Messrs, Paulsen and Kolisch. Great 
interest was algo excited by the marvellous 
blindfold play of Mr. Paulsen, and by a 
match between Bristol and London through 
the medium of the electric telegraph. But, 
perhaps, the most important result of the 
meeting was the steps taken to carry out a 
great International Chess Congress during 
the year 1862. A contest between Mr. 
Paulsen and Mr. Kolisch, at the London 
Chess Club subsequently attracted much 
attention. Mr, Anderson, the celebrated 
Prussian player, encountered Mr. Kolisch 
at the same club. 

A most important part has been played by 
the London Chess Club throughout the 
year. At least a dozen matches between 

layers of a high order have taken place at 
its rooms. This Society has also taken a 
leading part in promoting the proposed 
Chess Congress of 1862. Among the best 
players belonging to the London Chess Club 
we may mention Mr. Mongredien, the Pre- 
sident, Messrs. Maude, Medley, and Slous. 

The St. George’s Chess Club, held at the 
Palace Club Chambers, King Street, St. 
Jamea’s, distinguished itself by a Tourna- 
ment, in which the following noblemien and 


gentlemen took part. Lord Cremorne, Lord 
Arthur Hay, Sir T. Metcalfe, Sir John Tre- 
ah M. P., the Hon. H. boke, the Rev. 
C. F. Blackstone, and Messrs. Worrall, 
Hampton, Stewart, and “‘ Alter.”’ In this 
contest the well known ‘‘unknown”’ “ Alter” 
carried off the prize. This club until lately 
was presided over by the Earl of Eglinton, 
whose decease left a vacancy which has not 
yet been filled up. The Vice-Presidents 
are Lord Cremorne, — Talbot, es M. P. 
In the list of the committee will be found 
the names of Lord Ravensworth, Lord Lyt- 
telton, Lord Arthur Hay, Sir Charles Mar- 
shall, Albany Fonblanque, Esq., &e. Among 
the ponte members those of W. Lewis, 
Esq., Paul Morphy, Bats Heir Heydebrand, 
Major de Jaenisch, Mons. ¢: St. Amant, 
and Herr Lowenthal. At t:.e St. James’s, 
the youngest of the metropolitan Chess 
Clubs, great interest was excited by a match 
between Count Koucheleff, the distinguished 
Russian amateur, and Herr Lowenthal, the 
President of the Club. The match was 
won by Herr Lowenthal. The St. James's 
has also contributed largely to the project 
for holding a great Chess Congress in 1862, 
Several distinguished persons are members 
and frequenters of this club. We may 
mention Lord Cremorne, Lord Arthur Hay, 
Captain Kennedy, Messrs, Lewis, Walker, 
Boden, Hannah and Wormald, This is one 
of the most useful institutions for young 
players, opportunities being frequently 
afforded for the practice of Chess with 
players of all grades. The President is 
ever ready to give instruction and counsel 
to amateurs. The Grand Divan, in the 
Strand, is well known to the Chess public 
as a favourite resort of Chess players of -all 
societies. Every visitor will ete find some 
one of his own strength to contend with. 
The Divan last year was the scene of an 
interesting m~‘ch by telegraph with Bristol, 
and also of t- 9 exhibitions of Mr. Paulsen’s 
blindfold pl... This gentleman played ten 
games sim :itaneously, against as many 
players, wi_nout seeing any of the boards. 
On the last occasion he won five games and 
lost one; four were drawn. 

A novelty, in the shape of popular lec- 
tures on Chess, was introduced during the 
ear by Mr. Lowenthal. That gentleman 
ectured at the Polytechnic Institution, at 
the Sussex Hall, and the City of London 
College for Ladies.. He also introduced 
Chess Classes at the Polytechnic. Great 
spirit has been shown during the twelve 
months by the clubs of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Dublin, Worcester, &. The 
doings of these clubs were rendered more 
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than usually interesting by the visits of 
Messrs. Kolisch, Paulsen, and Kling. 

The literature of Chess has been more 
widely popularized by the introduction of 
Chess departments into various newspapers 
and periodieals throughout the country. 
We may therefore look upon 1861 as the 

ear of a great revival for Chess, which we 
ully trust will bear excellent fruit in the 
year upon which we have now entered. 

The great event to which all Chess players 
are looking forward in 1862, is the grand 
International Congress, which is to be held 
in London during the time the Exhibition 
is open. The association which has under- 
taken the management of this great gather- 
ing, will be presided over by the Right Hon. 
Lord Lyttelton, who has kindly consented 
to be present on the occasion. The acting 
management of the undertaking has been 
laced in the hands of Messrs. Mongredien, 

r. Medley, Mr. Hampton, and Mr, Low- 
enthal. It is expected that the meeting 
will take place in June. 

MR. PAULSEN’S BLINDFOLD PLAY. 

Some months ago Mr. Paulsen accepted 
an invitation to visit the Manchester Chess 
Club. On this occasion he contested ten 
games simultaneously, blindfold, with some 
of the best players of the club. We give 
two of the games: they will be found highly 
interesting and instructive, 





Game I. 

White—Mr. Paulsen. Black—Mr. Blackburne. 
1. P. to K. 4. 1. P. to Q. 3. 

2. P. to Q. 4 2. P. to K. 3. 

3. B. to Q. 3 3. P. to Q. Kt. 3. 
4, Kt. to K. 2 4. B. to Kt. 2. 

5, Castles 5. P. to Kt. 3. 

6. B. to K. 3. 6. B. to Kt. 2. 

7. Kt. to Q. 2. 7. Kt. to Q. 2. 

8. P. to K. B. 4 8. Kt. to R. 3. 

9. Kt. to K. B. 3. 9. P. to K. B. 4. 
10. P. to K. 6. 10. Q. to K. 2. 

11. Q. to Q. 2. 11. Kt. to B. 2. 
12. Q. R. to Q. sq. 12. Castles. (Q. BR.) 
18. P. to Q. R. 4. 13. P. takes P. 
14, B. P. takes P. 14, P. to K. BR. 3. 
16. P. to R. 4. 15. P. toQ. Kt. 4.. ° 
16. P. to R. 6. (a) =: 16. B. to R. 8q. (0) 
17. B. takes Kt. P. 17. Q. Kt. takes P. 
18. Kt. takes Kt. 18. Kt. takes Kt. 

19. Q. to B. ¢ 19. Kt. to Kt. 6. 
20. Q. B. to B. 4 20. P. to K. 4. 
21. P.takesP.(c) 21. Kt. takes K. P. 
22. Kt. to Q. 4 22. P. to B. 4. 
23. K. R. to K. sq. 23. R. takes Kt. 

24. R. takes R. 24. Kt. to B. 6. (ch.) 


24. P. takes Kt. 
26. K. to Kt. 2. 
27. B. to Kt. 3. (a) 
28. Q. to Kt. 3. 
29. B. to Q. B. 4. 
30. B. to Kt. 8. (e) 30. B. to K. 6. Cf) 
31. R. takes B. 31. P. takes R. 
32. Q. to Kt. 8.(ch.) 32. K. to Q. 2. 
33. Q. takes R. P. (ch.) 

And BLACK resigns. 


NOTES. 


25. B. takes R. (ch.) 
26. Q. to R. 8. 


99. Q. to Kt. 4. 


(a) B. takes P. would have been of no avail 
Black would have moved Q. Kt. takes P. in reply. 

(b) Black properly declined the capture of the 
proffered pawn. hite had then obtained a very 
fine attack by R. to Q. RB. 8q., &c. 

(c) The game has now assumed a position of 
great interest, and both attack and defence are 
admirably conducted by the two combatants. 

(@) The play on the part of Mr. Paulsen, 
throughout this game, elicits the highest enco- 
miums, 

(e) he speediest mode of securing the victory. 
Black has no more resouree. 

(f) There was nothing better. 





Game II. 

White—Mr. Paulsen, Black—Mr. Schesinger. 

1. P. to K. 4. 1. P. to K. 4. 

2. P. toQ. 4. 2. P. takes P. 

38. P. to Q. B. 3. 3. P. to Q. 4. 

4, K. P. takes P. 4, Q. takes P. 

o. P. takes P. 5. kt. to Q. B. 3. 

6. Kt. to K. B. 2. 6. B. to k. Kt. 6. 

7. B. to K. 2. 7. BR. to Q. sq. 

8. Kt. to Q. B. 3. 8. B. to Kt, 5. 

9. Castles. 9. B. takes Q. Kt. 
10. P. takes B. 10. K. Kt. to K. 2. 
11. P. to B. 4. A1. Q. to Q. 2. 

12. P. to Q. 5, 12. B. takes Kt. 
13. B. takes B. 13. Kt. to K. 4. 

14. B. to K. 2. 14. Castles. 

15. P. to K. B. 4. 15. Q. Kt. to Kt. 3. 
16. P. to B. 5. 16. Kt. to K. 4. 

17. P. to B. 6. 17. K. Kt. to K¢. 3. 
18. P. takes P. 18. K. takes P. 

19. Q. to Q. 2. 19. P.toK. B. 4. | 
20. R. toQ. Kt. sq. 20. P. to Q. Kt. 3. 
21. K. to Kt. 3. 21. R. to B. 2. 

22. R. to K. R. 3. 22. K. to Kt. sq. 
23. B. to Kt. 2. 238. Q. to Q. 3. 

24. Q. to B. 3. 24. P. to B. 6. 

25. B. to R. 6. 25. Q. to B. 4. (ch.) 
26. K. to R. sq. 26. R. to K. sq. 

27. R. to K. sq. 27. R. to B. 4 

28. B. takes Kt. 28. P. takes B 

29. R. to R. 6. 29. P. to B. 6. 

30. P. takes P. 30. RB. takes P. 

al. Q. to Q. 4. 31. Q. takes Q. 

32. B. takes Q. 32. K. to Kt. 2. 


THE OAK AND THE OLIVE TREE, 


oT 3) 





33. R. to R. 4. 33. RB. to B. 4. 

34. R. from R.4to K. 4.34. K. to B. 3. 

35. P. to Q. R. 4. 35. R. to K. 2. 
36.P.toK.R.4. 36. R. to K. aq. 
37. R. to K. 3. 37. R. to K. BR. aq. 


38. K. to Kt. 2. 38. R. to K. sq. 
39.-K. to Kt. 3. 39. R. to K. 2. 
40. R. takes Kt. 

And BLAok resigns. 





We give insertion to the following highly 
interesting game ; it exhibits, in a remark- 
able degree, the force of the attack in the 
‘‘ King’s Bishop’s Gambit.””_ It was played 
between Messrs. L. and §., two highly 
talented amateurs. 


‘‘Kina’s Bisuor’s Gamnrr.”’ 
White—Mr. L—. Black—Mr,. S-—. 





1. P. to K. 4. 1. P. to K. 4. 

2. P. to K. B. 4. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. B. toQ. B. 4. 3. Q. to K. R. 5. (ch.) 

4, K. to B. sq. 4,P. to K. Kt. 4. 

5. Q. Kt. to Q. B. 3. 5. K. B. to K. Kt. 2. 

6. P. to Q. 4. 6. K. Kt. to K. 2. 
7. K. Kt. to K. B. 3. 7. Q. to K. R. 4. 

8. P. to K. R. 4. 8. P. to K. BR. 3. 

9. K. to Kt. sq. 9. Q. to K. Kt. 3. (a) 
10. P. takes P. 10. P. takes P. 
11, R. takes R. (ch.) 11. B. takes R. 
12. P. to K. 4. 12.Q. Kt. toQ. B.3. (4) 
18. Q. Kt. tohis 5. 13. K. to Q. sq. 
14. K. B. takes P. (c) 14. Q. takes B. 
15. K. Kt. takes P. 15. Q. to K. B. 4. (d) 
16. Q. to K. R. 5. (¢) 16. K. Kt. to his 3.(/) 
17. Q. B. takes P. (g)17. P. toQ. R. 3. %) 
18. Q. R. to K. B. sq. 18. Q. R. P. takes Kt. 


19. Kt.toK.B.7(ch.) (2)19. Q. takes Kt. 
20. B.toK. Kt.5.(ch.) 20. Q. to K. 2. 
21. Q. takes B. (ch.) 21. Kt. takes Q. 
22, R. to K. B. 8 Mate. 


NOTES. 


(a) Up to this point the game has been opened 
with Bren accuracy on both sides. 

b) P. to Q. B. 3 is worth consideration. 

c) A dashing stroke, which certainly seems to 
have been a surprise. 

(d) Black seems not to hit upon the best mode 
of beating off White’s headlong and spirited 
attack. We think the Queen better posted at 
Kt. 3 than at B. 4. 

(e) White sustains his onslaught bravely; he 
has measured his ground admirably. 

(f) Necessary for the defence of the Bishop, 
and to prevent White’s threatening move, Kt, to 
K. B. 7, (ch.) winning Queen. 

9) Excellently followed up. 

é Taking the Bishop with Knight would in- 
volve the immediate loss of the Queen, or if Queen 
takes it, it is but little better. 

(i) Every blow is accurately aimed, and strikes 
home; not a move but contributes with f<tal pre- 
cision to Black’s doom. 


° 
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THE OAK AND THE OLIVE TREE. 
A FABLE. 


A BROAD spreading oak, in full foliage, 
growing in the neighbourhood of an Olive- 
tree, thus addressed it :— ‘‘I am the monarch 


| of the forest—I have strength and stability 


above all other trees—several generations 
of men have passed away since I first struck 
my roots into this spot, where I still flourish 
in undiminished luxuriance, The beasts of 
the wood take shelter under my branches, 
the cattle feed on my fruit; but my chicf 
glory is that of my strong trunk, out of 
which ships of war are built, which carry 
the thunder of the cannon round the world 
—while, for the extensien of empire, navies 
constructed from my substance transport 
armies to distant shores. I was also ho- 
noured by onee sheltering a deposed and 
persecuted king in my branches, until he 
regained the throne of his ancestors, and, 
still to commemorate that auspiciofis event, 
aprateful nation annually pluck my branches 
and wear them in my honour. Thus am I 
distinguished, while you, an insignificant 
and useless shrub, grow without observa- 
tion, and die without honour.’’ When the 
Oak had eccased speaking, the Olive-tree 
replicd,—‘‘ I cannot, indeed, boast of great 
strength, neither can I glory in contributing 
in any degree to the promotion of war—yet 
Iam not without use to mankind; for from 
my fruit is expressed the rich oil which is 
valued and used throughout the civilized 
world,—and, as for honour, if you esteem it 
a dignity to have served monarchs, I ean 
truly say that I have served the King of 
kings, whose high priest Aaron was con- 
secrated, by the command of Him, by my 
sweet, unctuous oil being poured upon his 
head. So was David the king and prophet 
and poet of Israel, by my oil, anointed to 
his high office. My oil was constantly used 
by Divine appointment in the sacred service 
of the tabernacle and temple of old, and it 
was my pure beaten oil that filled the 
golden bowls of the seven-branched golden 
candlestick in the temple, and supplied the 
holy place, And what shall I more say? 
Can your antiquity bear any comparison 
with me? When Noah’s dove went forth 
from the ark, did she pluck a leaf from your 
branch? Did she not alight on my peaceful 
bough, and thence carry a leaf to the vene-~ 
rable patriarch, as a proof and an emblem 
of peace and eouailintion between high 
Heaven and offending earth? And has not 
my perennial branch been the accredited 
emblem of peace between all nations ever 
since? 
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Tuis is one of the most re- 
markableindustrial pursuits 
of our aes both techni- 
cally and loca ly. In a tech: 
nical point of view it is 
striking for the number of 
processes which every indivi- 
dual needle passes through ; 
while it is not less note- 
worthy on account of the 
grouping of the manufacture 
in and around the town of 
Redditch, in Worcestershire, 
where it has been calculated 
there are sixty or seventy millions of needles 
made every week. 

In commencing the manufacture of a 
needle, soft steel wire of the required thick- 
nes¢ is first cut into lengths of about five 
inches, and these lengths being placed to- 
gether in a bundle, are bound together by 
means of iron rings, five inches in diameter, 

laced at each end of the bundle. ‘This 

undle is then placed on a cast-iron table, 
and rolled to and fro upon it, under the 
pressure of a flat bar of iron, by which 
means the wires are made pay straight. 
About a dozen and a half or two dozen of 
these wires are then taken by the grinder, 
and together are pointed on a small dry 
grindstone. This, like the dry grinding of 
- the Sheffield cutlers, is a very deleterious 
employment, towards the amelioration of 
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which the workmen render 
very little assistance, unfor- 
tunately for themselves. 
When the pointing is 
finished, the wires are cut 
into the required lengths, 
and the holes or eyes are 
perforated. This operation 
is usually performed by 
females. The tools employed 
are a small anvil fixed on 
the work-bench, a hammer, 
a finely-pointed and well- 
tempered steel punch, a pair 
of pliers, a file, anda block of lead. The 
woman first slightly flattens the unpointed 
end by a stroke of the hammer, then makes 
an indentation on one side by means of the 
punch and hammer; the needle is then 
taken from off the anvil, and being placed 
with the indented side downwards on the 
block of lead, the perforation is completed 
by striking with the punch and hammer on 
the opposite side of the needle. Holding 
then the needles in the pliers, the head is 
some what bent, and with the file the gutter- 
ng is performed, which is the forming of the 
channel that may be seen on each side 
where the perforation is made. The head 
is then smoothed by passing the file over it. 
Needles to which the name drilled-eyed 
is applied are perforated in the manner here 
described, but the additional process is used 
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of smoothing the eye by means of a drill of metal under the weightof another. The 
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STAMPING. 


For making the eyes and gutters in large 
needles machinery .is employed. The wires 
used for making these needles are pointed 
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STRAIGHTENING, 


at both ends, and the channels and eyes are 
formed‘in the middle, when the two needles 
thus mude are cut asunder, and their heads 
smoothly filed. 

These operations being performed when 
the steel wires are in a soft state, they are 
more or less bent, and must be straightened, 
which is done by rolling them on one plate 


needles are then placed, many thousands 

together, in a kind of crucible, and covered 

over with ashes, when they are put into a 

close furnace and exposed to a cherry-red 

heat. When this degree of heat has been 

obtained, the crucible is withdrawn, and 

the needles are dropped into cold water, 

from which they are taken out and put upon 

an iron plate almost red-hot, where they 

are turned about so as to cause the heat to 

apply equally to all, and asfast asthe needles - 
become of a blue colour they are removed as 

being of propertemper. Such of the needles 
as now appear crooked are straightened on 
a small anvil by blows from a hammer. 
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The needies are next ranged in parallel 
rows upon a coarse cloth, which has been 
smeared with a mixture of oil, soft soap, 
and fine emery powder. In this cloth from 
40,000 to 50,000 needles are rolled up, and 
several of these rolls are placed together ina 
machine like a mangle. The rolling to 
which they are here subjected is continued, 
by means of steam or water power, for two 
and sometimes three days. 


~——@—— 


FRUITLESSWESS OF CovVETOUSYESS.—Rich people 
who are covetous are like the cypress tree: they 
appear well, but are fruitless; so rich persons 
have the means to be generous, yet some are not 
so: but they should consider they are only trus- 
tees for what they possess, and should show their 
wealth to be more in doing good, than merely in 
having it. They should not reserve their bene- 
volence for purposes after they are dead; for 
those who give nof till they die, show that 
they would not then, if they could keep it any 
longer. | 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Wnuo was St. Valentines In what kind 
of seciety did his parents move? Where 
was he born and educated? Mention a few 
nobdle incidents of his virtuous youth. How 
dii he obtain his strange authority over 
birds, and cause them invariably to mate on 
his day? Give some account. of what is 
meant by sending a Valentine, and choosing 
@ Valentine. | 

Those who particularly care to know who 
St. Valentine was will be sorry to hear that 
very little is known of the history of that 
sweet-named and eccentric man. There is 
another party of the same name, who is-often 
mentioned in fairy history as an exceedingly 
virtuous, well-educated, dashing gentleman, 
who wore gaudy armour and went to Court; 
but we can scarcely imagine that the two 
weré related. It is, however, true that he 
had an unfortunate brother, who turned out 
very wild and never shaved. This brother 
might in after life have reformed, gone into 
the church, and been canonized, but this is 
a mere guess. The dashing Valentine is 
evidently ancntirely different personage from 
the founder of the ‘‘ curious customs,’ for 
although he is spoken of in the highest 
terms as a sober, honest, and industrious 
man, still he was no saint, because he 
married a beautiful princess, had a large 
family of lovely children, and ‘‘lived happily 
all the days of his life,’ whereas saints, as 
is well known, were strictly forbidden 
entering into the connubial state, and led 
the most miserable existences it is possible 
to imagine, keeping up no establishment 
beyond a damp cave, with a skull or two by 
way of furniture, preferring cold water at 
tneir meals, and seldom taking anything for 
dinner beyond a few wild fruits at dessert 
time. Besides, the Valentine in the fairy 
histories is not reported to have taken any 
interest in the study of ornithology, and it is 
probable that, beyond chirping to the 
ca in the parlour, or occasionally 
talking to the parrotof Madame la Princesse, 
ak he cared-nothing about uncooked 

irds. 7 

Wheatley has endeavoured to explain the 
origin of the custom of choosing Valentines. 
Tn allusion to the subject he tells us that 
the saint “was a man of most admirable 
ports, and. so famousfor hig love and charity, 

at the custom of choosing Valentines upon 
his festival took its rise-from thence.” We 
don’t consider this explication as at all satis- 
factory. According to this atyle of argu- 
ment, every excessively virtuous man ought 
to give rise to some peculiar usage. Then 
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has our dear friend Meeks, as virtuous 
and ood a soul as ever wore gloves, origin- 
ated no eccentric fashions? He is a man 
of **most admirable parts,’’ Heaven knows; 
for he has the handsomest nose in all Gower 
Street, a thoroughfare at least a mile long! 
Is he famous for charity? Ask his medical 
man, who forbade him from going to any 
more dinners at the London Tavern, because, 
although his heart is immense, his neck is 
algrmiugly short and apoplectic. Is he 
famous for love? His first wife’s portrait 
is in the servant's bed-room, the miniature 
of the second adored one hangs in the 
nursery, and his third partner is yet living. 
This, and the two published cases of breach 
of promise, must bea sufficient answer. Yet 
there is no Saint Meeks in the calendar, no 
customs do honour to his festival, and be- 
yond half a dozen shirts from his maiden 
sister, and an extra bottle of port after 
dinner, his birthday passes by unnoticed. 
‘Therefore we hold that Wheatley’sexplana-~ 
tion is ridiculous, and that Valentitfe’s 
virtues did not give rise to Valentine 
choosing, 

If we were asked our own private opinion 
of the history of St. Valentine, we should 
say that it ought to be something like the 
following sketch :— 

Valentine we should take to have been 
the only and beloved son of an industrious 
bird-fancier, residing in Broad Street, 
Holborn, and who at an carly age gave 
strong evidence of future greatness. Searcely 
was he nine years old when the idea of his 
first great discovery entered his mind. As 
he was scated in bis parent’s humble, but 
clean shop, his sensitive heart was struck 
with compassion for the solitary imprison- 
ment to which pretty birds around him 
were for their short singing existence con- 
demned. Inspired by merey, he inwardly 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why should they be sepa- 
rated’? That very night his resolves were 
taken, and within a week the first breeding 
cage the world ever beheld was ready for 
immediate occupation! The speculation 
was successful. The poor bird-fancier be- 
came a man of wealth, and his gentle son 
entered the chureh. 

Valentine had but one enemy—a man in 
the employ of Government as a letter- 
earricr. ‘This fellow carried his imperti- 
nence to such a height, that at last. punish - 
ment became inevitable, and ‘‘ Valentines’’ 
were originated. In one day no less than 
half a million of lettera passed through the 
Post Office: for delivery in London. alone. 
The revenge was glorious and complete. 
The injured. man had the satisfaction of be-— 
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holding his enemy sinking with fatigue from 
excessive toii, his.shoes worn from his feet, 
and his hands blistered with knocking. 

When dying, Valentine called his triends 
around him, and begged of them‘to institute 
some curious customs in honour of his spot- 
less life. His weeping admirers readily 
assented, 

Among his papers was found his will, but 
all it contained was a request that on his 
* tombstone might be engraved these words :— 
‘‘ He was unmarried himself, but the cause 
of marriage in others.”’ 

Owing to a want of funds, this last injunc- 
tion was not complied with. 

The 14th of February is, it appears to us, 
slipping by very quietly this year; perhaps 
it ig because we have given up sending 
Valentines, that we fancy the custom to be 
going out. There was an old gentleman 
who, in the year 1645, observed that ‘‘ the 
custome and charge of valentines is not ill 
left,,with many other such costly and idle 
customes, which by a tacit generall consent 
wee lay down as obsolete ;’? and yet the 
‘“‘custome” survived him, you see, and went 
on getting more and more popular, and no 
doubt is even now in great favour in parts 
of England we know nothing of. We don’t 
think the young fellows in Norfolk likely to 
‘let the ‘* custome’ perish, for there it has 
more to do with money than love, and it is 
astonishing how human nature will cling to 


a habit when there is a shilling or two to be. 


made byit. In that high-feeding county 
the children “‘ catch’’ peeple for Valentines, 
always taking care to run after those who 
ure likely to be liberal. Tho mode of 
catching is by saying, ‘*Good morning, 
Valentine,” and if they can repeat this 
before they are spoken to, they expect: to see 
the hand go down into the pocket and come 
up again with a sixpence between the 
fingers. It must be done, however, before 
sunrise, otherwise, instead of receiving a 
sixpence, they are told they are sunburnt, 
and perhaps get a box on the ears. The 
prudent arrangement of stepping this sort 
of fun after sunrise enables. a vast number 
of late rising persons to keep their moncy 


‘safely in their purses. 
erated! Itmakes 


Ah, how have we d 
the heart ache to read of these wonderful 


doings, and then to turn to our present ways 
and habits. What is St. Valentine’s Day 


now? Look at yonder hardbake shop; its. 


glass panes are filled with penny drawings, 
all of them insulting in design and execu- 
tion, How coarsely are. they coloured! 
Notice the red dabs-in-the cheeks and nose 


‘uf that. washerwoman—esee the gin-bottle | 


next the tub, Alas! where are the gallant 
meetings of the days of Charles the Second ? 
What kind of poetry is this to send in an un- 
paid letter, and make an unhappy weman 
pay twopence for ? | | | 
“Come, scrub away, dear Betty Suds, - 
At napkin, shift, and shirt ; 
Wo one, I’m sure, with you can vie 
In getting out the dirt; 
But that vile practice, drinking gin, 
You really must resign, 
Or else you never can expect 
To be my Valentine.” 

Here is another drawing, representing a 
gentleman airing himself in Regent Street. 
He has only four teeth, and eyes paimsed 
like cannon against his nose— 

“ A picture of yourself I send, 
Besides a splendid new rope’s end.;. 
You jolter-headed, stupid elf, 
Talk not of love! go, hang yourself!” 

Most likely some poor youth will be roused 
from his morning’s slumbers to read this 
insult. Dear! dear! what is the world’ 
coming to ? 

A diabolical attempt upon the form of a 
female cook makes us tremble for the 
nation’s morality. The figure holds a spit 
and a basting-ladle. Perhaps a poor, hard- 
working female, with a six years’ character 
from. everybody, will open this very letter, 
filled with delight at fancying she has re- 
ceived news from home. She will tremble 
as she renc 

“Bandy-legged, and pigeon-toed ! 
You ugly, squinting, suub-nosed toad ! 
Such a hideous thing as thee 
My Valentine shall never be.” 


That day the parlour dinner will be 
spoilt. 

Let us rush away, and hurry over to. the 
stationer’s, where the lace-edged note paper 
and the silver doves resting on red satin. 
roses will soothe our ruffled feelings. This 
is polite and asit should be. But how ex- 
pensive are the higher emotions! The in- 
sults were only a penny each; here you 
cannot touch a temple of love under a 
shilling. The poetry issimple, natural, and 
to the point.. 

“Tfyou will be mina, 
I will be thine; . 
So anewer’ yes,’ ny Valentina,” 

That’s business-like, even though it is not 
worthy of the poet laureate. Everything 
depends upon how the words are spoken, and 
how could they be wanting.in the finest ex- 
pression when read aff sch. superb. satin 
note paper, with such-richly.emboated. edges, 
and such a golden chariot, drawn by doves 
perched up atthe top* tt 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


“Know yenot that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day ?’—2 Samuet iii. 38, 


Ox! woe to our land, for its joy hath departed ; 
Our Queen’s noble consort lies cold in the tomb ; 
We mourn for the loss of the brave and true- 


hearted, 
And the light of our country is shrouded in gloom 
He is gone to the grave, and its dark portal 
closing 
Has hid the beloved from our souls’ tearful gaze ; 


We have left him in darkness and silence reposing, 
Cut off like a flow’r in the midst of his days. 


Tho’ the world to its uttermost confines is shaken, 
And England has sent forth her message abroad, 
She forgot all her wrongs wiien her loved Prince 


was taken, : 

And the hot tears fell fast on her uplifted 
sword. 

Long, Jong in each breast will fond memory 
eris 


The deeds and the virtues go richly renown’d ; 
Too deeply engraved for Time’s hand to imperish, 
His name widely honour'd will ever be found. 


Oh ! weep for our Queen in her sad desolation, 
Thus left in her sorrow—a widow—alone ! 
Let ad fervent prayer fill the heart of our nation: 
“May Ae in His mercy now comfort His 
own ee ' 


The soul of our dear Bova Mistress is bending 
*"Neath woe the most bitter—’neath grief most 
severe ; 
And murmurs of war with the dark tide are 
blending, 
While he who could guide her no longer is near. 


Then pray that our God, who is loving and tender, 
Would sheath His bright sword ere it cut us 


in twain ; 
sal Hg tenes though robb’d of her gallant de- 
ender, 
May still the sweet title of peaceful retain. 
Dartsx H. 
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NIL DESPERANDUM. 


*T'rs not fur us to rail at Fate, 
Orquarrel with our present state, 
But patiently to work, and wait 

With heart and hands in readiness ; 
With what we have to strive, content 
That He, whose watching eyes are bent 
Upon us here, all troubles sent 

o test our strength and steadiness. 


"Tis not for us, if Fortune’s wheel 

Out to our eager hand should deal 

Blank after blank, downcast to feel: 
No, struggle on still pluckily ; 

For Fortune, if she can’t subdue 

The courage and the faith in you, 

A vanguis. venqulyet will sue, 

And you will draw more luckily. 


THE DEAD MOTHER. 


Wa mias her—oh, how sadly !— 
When the evening shadows come, 
And the fire and lights are burning - 
Within our pleasant home; 
And a blank is in our sad hearts 
As we see the accustomed place, 
The old familiar easy chair 
Which she was wont to grace. 
We miss her ~oh, how sadly [~ 
On a bright, warm summer’s day, 
When, with flowers and trees in blossom, 
The garden looks so gay; 
And we long for the lost gardener, 
Our loved and blessed one, 
"Tis hard to realize the fact 
That she is really gone. 
Yet, happy, sainted mother, 
We wiil not wish thee here, 
For when we feel to miss thee most 
One thought shall check the tear-— 
The thought of that far better land, 
Those “ many mansions,” where 
Exulting thy freed spirit stands 
Without a doubt or care. 
Yes, when we long to have thee here * 
To grace our earthly home, 
We'll think of thy celestial one, 
Where sorrow cannot come, 
And when we miss thy dear, dear form 
Amongst the trees and flowers, 
We'll think of flowers that ever bloom 
In the celestial bowers. 


Then when the trumpet-call shall sound 
At the great final day, 

Mes all thy children meet thee there, 

ot one be found away— 

There, clad in robes of purest white, 
Through Jesus’ blood set free, 

We'll live with thee to part no more 
Through all eternity. 

JENNY, 


THE SAILOR-BOY’S FAREWELL. 


King olus is busy 
In his mountain cave, 

Forging winds, sweet Lizzie, 
To bear me o’er the wave. 

But fear not, my own darling, 
For aught that he can do; 

*T will but bring me, Lizzie, 
Sooner back to you. 

And when I’m far off, Lizzie, 
On the ee sen, 

Fach time the wind blows hard, Lizzie, 
Then I'll think of thee. 

The wind shal! thus be, Lizzie, 
Our message-bird at sea; 

By it each evening, Lizzie, 
I’! whisper back to thee. 

And if it should blow hard, Lizzie, 
When I’m away at sea; 

Still our prayers shall rise, Lizzie— 
I know you'll pray for me. 

And now, before I’m gone, Lizzie, 
Let us 7 once again, 

Commend our souls to Him, Lizzie, 
Who watches over men, ALIQUIS, 
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THE FASHIONS. 


Tue interests of her subjects being dearer 
to the heart of the Queen than the outward 
manifestation of their deep sympathy with 
her great sorrow, it has pleased her Majesty 
to make the term of the general mourning 
as short ag is consistent with the univer- 
sal respect entertained, not only by her own 
people, but by the world at large, for the 
worth and merit of the departed Prince. 
Knowing the extensive injury to commerce 
that must have ensued by a longer continu- 
ance of the outward marks of a nation’s 
vrief, the widowed Queen desired that 
society should resume its usual aspect of out- 
ward cheerfulness. Henceforth, therefore, 
the public must honour the name of him 
who is gone, not in the trappings of woe, but 
in the memory of the heart. 

We turn, then, to the fashions of the day, 
and our first duty is to give the necessary 
explanations which belong to our illustra- 
tion. The dress is eomipodes of a combina- 
tion of black and violet colour silk; the 
skirt is of the black silk, made extremely 
wide, Round the bottom is a border of the 
violet silk, pointed upwards to accommodate 
itself to the form of the tabdlier front. This 
last is made of frills of the violet silk, the 
ends of each being finished with a rosette, 
forming a trimming up each side. The body 
is low, with a short full sleeve made of the 
black silk, but over this is a trimming of 
folds of white tulle, spotted with black, 
mecting in the front and over the shoulder, so 
us almost to cover the under black silk 
sleeve. The Medici belt should be worn 
with this dress, which must be seen to be 
appreciated for its superiority of style. 

adies who are paying visits from home, 
and do not wish to be encumbered with 
much luggage, will find it a great‘ conve- 
nience to have the spotted tudle folds made 
so as to be easy to remove, and to wear the 
skirt with a Zouave jacket, on those occa- 
sions when full dress is not required. This 
jacket should be of the black silk, trimmed 
all round with two narrow frills of the violet. 

So much is this-style in fashion, that a 
dress has been made for a lady of rank in 
the following way: -Round the bottom of 
the skirt is a white lace flounce, and up the 
front narrow frills of the black silk, edged 
with narrow white lace. The body has a 
stomacher formed of the small frills; the 
sleeves being short and open, in the way of 
one deeper frill edged with two of the same 
narrow ones, leaving a short full. under- 
sleeve of clear white muslin to be partially 
seen underneath. | 


. Achestnut colour silk, made with an ample 

skirt trimmed in the following manner, ie 
a very pleasing effect, and is suitable for all 
occasions :—Round the bottom a quilling of 
either black ribbon or a brown to match the 
silk in colour is set on in the Greek pattern. 
The body is low, cut square in the front, and . 
finished with a quilling all round the neck; 
at the top of the sleeve is a jockey of the silk, 
trimmed at its edge with a quilling of the 
ribbon; an under-body of clear white mus- 
lin, with a narrow quilling of lace round the 
throat, and very wide sleeves to match, com- 
plete this simple, but ladylike toilette, 
which, although of a sober hue, is relieved 
by the full white sleeve and body. Here 
too let us notice that all the skirts made of 
heavy materials continue to be set in with 
double and treble box plaits round the waist. 

Another variety of the same style of dress 
is a blue or ruby colour silk made with the 
skirt quite plain, with a low body buttoned up 
the front, cut square, trimmed round with a 
quilling of ribbon, and worn with a chemi- 
sette, open up the front, and edged with two 
rows of narrow lace. The epaulette is cut 
up the middle, and is trimmed with quillings 
of the ribbon, as is also the long white 
sleeve, which is closed at the wrist. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, white under- 
bodies and white sleeves will be much in 
favour during the coming season. . 

One of the most comfortable of the winter 
dresses is made of the linsey, which is a 
warm and durable material; but this must be 
of a good quality to have a ladylike appear- 
ance. A claret colour and a deep lavender 
are both good. These are made with a 
velvet round the bottom of the skirt of a 
quarter of a yard in depth, having a band of 
fur of an inch wide at each edge. The 
Zouave Jacket, trimmed with the velvet and 
the fur, is the accompaniment of this dress, 
which is both suitable for the season and in 
very good taste. The same material may be 
made with a quilling of ribbon laid on in 
vandykes round the skirt, and carried round 
the edge of the jacket. 

The Garibaldi Shirt is gaining in favour, 
having been sufficiently well supported to 
carry it through the formidable opposition 
with which it was at first encountered. We 
are told that the Emperor of the French, on 
first seeing the Empress in one of these 
articles, expressed the most forcible disap- 
proval; but this being in a clear white ma- 
terial, might, as we imagine, make the 
objections all the stronger. These Garibaldi 
shirts are now made in coloured flannels 
and other wool manufactures, and they have 
the merit of being warm and comfortable, 
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that freedom of motion which is essential to 
health. Stripes of white and some gay 
colour are now the most fashionable, but 
scarlet, and Solferino, and violet are also 
much worn. Almost every lady has in her 
wardrobe one or more silk dresses, of which 
the w#kirts have survived the bodies, and 
these are extremely suitable for wearing 
with these Garibaldi shirts, making a stylish 
mortting toilette, and, at the same time, pre- 
venting the necessity of purchasing new 
dresses, Dark-coloured silks are also made 
up-in the same way, with the fronts, cuffs, 
and-collars stitched in white by machinery, 
and in these the skirt and the body are 
sometimes ulike, and sometimes different. 
Thus, a black skirt may have a violet shirt, 
a brown one a black, or the reverse. For the 
young ladies of a family between the ages of 
eight and twelve, these loose bodies are ex- 
tremely suitable; for instance, a black or a 
French blue merino skirt, bordered with five 
or six inches of scarlet, and worn with a 
Garibaldi body of the same scarlet, has a very 
good effect; or the black may have the same 
accompaniments in the blue, with equal pro- 
priety of taste. For a young lady under 
eight years of age, a brown Brussels cord, 
having a band of French blue silk turned 
up from the bottom, and a narrow velvet of 
a little darker colour laid on the silk half an 
inch from its upper edge, makes a very 
Pretty dress, with a large circular cape, 
trimmed to match. 

This Garibaldi shirt is also made in black 
and white stripes of different widths, all 
of which have a very striking effect. 

Gne of the most striking fashions which 
has just appeared in Paris, theexample being 
set by the Empress, is the Hungarian 
Jacket, This has the peculiarity of having 
ne dleeves, those of the dress with which it 
ig worn being left uncovered. The best ma- 
terial is velvet, but cloth and satin are also 
used. In form this jacket has no basque, 
being made not to descend lower than the 
waist, and it is bordered all round with 
either sable or chinchilla fur, including the 
arm-holes. The front is left open to show 
the body underneath, trimmed with a row 
of ribbon bows from the waist to the throat. 

It is necessary that we should say a few 
worls and give a few hints respecting 
Evening Dress, on account of those festivities 
which are expected alwaysto accompany the 
opening of the New ‘Year. 


ensive, leaving ‘to the limbs all: 


ness of these materials. For particular 


occasions terry velvet is also now in favour, 


being relieved im the same way with the 
pure snowy swan’s-down. Coloured silks 
sprinkled over with dougucts of flowers, on 
grounds of white, or black, or claret colour, 
or violet, are equally fashionable, and 
poplms remain as much esteemed as 
ever. 

For young unmarried ladies, tarletan and 
tudle, trimmed, with a profusion of narrow 
ribbon on double and treble skirts, are the 
most prominent, ‘I'hese have the ribbon laid 
on im many rows, but others have a depth of 
puffings at the bottom, relieved with bows of 
narrow satin ribbon at regular imtervals. 
The body is formed of folds, which meet over 
the short sleeve, covering all but its lower 
edge, and being joined up with a row of 
bows. Another style is to have velvet 
braces deep over the shoulders, and narrow- 
ing at the ends, which, crossing over the 
front of the body, leave a white stomacher 
and the white puilings of the sleeves. 
Sprigged and spotted organdis are also ex- 
tremely pretty, made up in the same way. 
The Scarf is now returning into fashion, and 
is sometimes worn passed over the left shoul- 
der, and the ends hnked together under the 
right arm. Foran economical dress, which 
may be looked upon as new as often as it 
returns from the laundry, a clear white 
muslin embroidered either with white. 
purple, green, or rose-coloured spots, and 
trimmed with a few bows of ribbon to corre- 
spond, is as pretty aus very many far more 
elaborate and of much higher price. Young 
ladies who have leisure for the work can 
produce handsome and ornamental dresses 
for themselves, simply by means of the 
pleasant occupation of the needle, em- 
broidering a rather thick cambric muslin 
for morning wear, and a clear muslin for 
the evenings. For dress occasions they 
may also produce, by the same means, imita- 
tion point-lace flounces as beautiful as the 
real, which can be transferred from dress to 
dress, or used for any different purpose, just. 
as occasion may make the most convenient. 

One of the prettiest dresses of the season 
for a young lady in the ball-room is of white 
tadle, made with three skirta, all of which 
have the material double, without amy orna- 
menting at the edges, the body beimg 
trimmed with folds of the same. ‘The hair 
is looped up in plaits behind with a gilt or 


For married | tortoiseshell comb, but has no other decora- 


Yadies, black and the various shades of tion. This toilette is distinguished for its 
Viclet-coloured satin are much in favour, | simple elegance. 


having no othertrimming but white swan’s- 


Another of more striking character 


down, which contrasts well with the rich- |! amongst the noveltics of the ‘day is a skirt 
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made of double white ¢wl/e, and trimmed: 
with very narrow flounces of a slight white | 


silk, pinked at each edge and set on in 
featoons, the body being made of white silk, 
trimmed with folds of the white tulle. 

Similar dresses are also made in rose 
colour or azure blue, the narrow flounces 
set on in festoons being in. silk to match m 
colour. With any of these dresses a wreath 
of wild roses on the head is a very pretty 
uccompaniment. 

For morning négligé costume the French 
ladies are now wearing a ekirt of cambric 
muslin, enriched with handsome embroidery 
up the front in the tablier style, and a new 
sort of robe de chambre of a peculiar form, 
made-of the same material. The bottom of 
this reaches to about a quarter of a yard 
above the skirt, is rounded in front, slightly 
gathered in at the neck, has a large collar 
which spreads over the shoulders, and o 
hanging sleeves. All round a little trim- 

ning of embroidery is carried, and a bow of 
coloured ribbon is worn at the-throat. The 
same dress is made in chequered muslins, 
both of white and coloured, and also in 
slight silks, narrow frills being substituted 
for the embroidery, and im each variety has 
an extremely good effect. 

The French fichw is a pretty variety of 
those uscful articles which have lately been 
so prevalent. It is mate of clear muslim 
laid in box plaits, jomed up over the 
shoulders, and eoming down to a point both 
before and behind. It is tinished at the 
neck with two rows of narrow lace, having 
a narrow black velvet in ‘between, and 
braces of black velvet, wide atthe shoulders, 
but narrowing towards the waist, are laid 
on its outer edge. At the “back there is a 
bow of black -velvet wifheut ends, and in 
the frestt one with ends. In :making this 
Jichw-oare must be taken that it shall fit the 
Peau whom it - ee and it is 
cspasially necessary that the velvet braces 
shonid fit the Goce 

ne of the most striking novelties of the 
seasen isthe cloak of scarlet cloth, now beat 
known:es ‘the Gipsy Cloak. This is, in fact, 
the circular shape, net now eut either on the 
cross or in the width of the cloth, but with 
a join down the back, and the simple hood 
drawn up all round. The other cloak of 
the season, sometimes called the Galway, 
and sometimes the Colleen Bawn, is 
also now fashionable, made in scarlet 
cloth. This cloak has its large cape 
drawn up behind with two rosettes, a shape 
which was fashionable in the summer as a 
sea-side wrap, and the form having become 
afevourite, it isnow made as a winter-cloak, 





‘but rather varied in form, and fastenin 
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substituting the red cloth for the lighter 
materials 


The most favourite Cap of the season is 


‘formed of a round crown, sot into a narrow 
‘band, which just encircles the head. This 
‘band is trimmed in various ways, somes 
times with quillings of Glonde, sometimes 


with bows of ribbon, and sometimes with 
the two intermingled. One of the prettiest 
that we have seen in this atyle has its 
crown of white tudie, a full double quilling 
of the same set on all round, the band bein 

pointed over the front, just in the middle of 
the forehead ; two long lappeta of the-same, 
edged with a quilling of narrow teudle set on 
the front of the cap, and thrown back over 
the crown to hang down over the shoulders ; 
and on the point m front a large rose, with 
a number of little sprays turned towards the 
back, the rose resting on the forehead, and 


the sprays turning backwards over ‘the 
Jappets. Another extremel 
simple head-dress is made 


pretty and 
y covering 3 
band with clusters of bows, not too regular, 
it 
behind with a lace or ¢ulle lappet. For 
full-dress occasions few articles are prettier 
than wreaths made up of flowers and sprays 
of imitation pearl, these being at present 
composed with a taste and ingenuity never 
arrived at before. The euche-peigne of the 


same elegant construction deserves also to 
‘be much admired. 


THE WORK TABLE. 

THE interests of home arecleselywonnected 
with the industry of the Werk Taiike. Com- 
fort, respectability, order, and elegance can 
only be secured to any famiby‘threugh its 
influence eud instrumentality. By amcans 
cf that little implement, the teetlke, the 
house is stored with domestic blessizrga, the 


table is spread with dainty linen, windows 


and couches are hung with flowing drapery, 
and every member of a family possesses a 
wardrobe stored with every sort of garmen 
adapted to every change of weather, an 
every occasion, ordinary and extraordmary, 
It is pleasant to think of the feminine 
\ cai of the family happily engaged in 
ively conversation during those hours of 
productive labours which fill their homes 
with comforts, and win for them the love 
and admiration of fathers, husbands, and 
brothers. Economy is also justly considered, 
and many a small income enhanced in value 
through the industry of a mother and her 
daughters. Listlessnese and low spirits are 
things unknown, for constant ocoupation 
bringsitsown reward of cheerfulness and peave 
of mind, spreading an atmosphere of light- 
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EVENING DRESS. 


SPECTACLE CASE ON FINE CANVAS IN 
BERLIN WOOL, 
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CROCHET ANTIMACASSAK., 


black, blues, and greys. The little border 
round has a black ground, the pattern being 
in alternate reds, blues, and whites. The 
colours should not be chose n for the gaiety 
of their contrasts, as it is the neatness of the 
work, and the suitability of style in the 
pattern, which render the article, when com- 
pleted, a for the purpose for which 
it is inten The two sides must be lined 





with silk, an inner lining of flannel being 
first inserted ; they must then be sewed to- 
gether, leaving one end open to admit the 
spectacles, after which the stitches must be 
hid by a very small black silk cord, sewed on 
all round, and at the opening, on both sides 
of each half. 
ANTIMACASSAR IN CROCHET, 
There is no style of work which continues 





SPECTACLE CASE. 


to receive such general favour as Crochet. 
This is not to be wondered at, when its ad- 
vantages are considered. It is more durable 
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then any other sort of fancy work, it is 
capable of greater variety of pattern, -and 
the materiuls for its production can always 
be obtained, even in the most retired village, 
with its one general shop. The ornamental 
articles which are worked in crochet are 
generally useful also, as Antimacassars are 
as indispensable in an elegantly-furnished 
apartment as in one in which the furniture 
has lost its original freshness, in the one 
case to preserve its brightness, and in the 
other to conceal itsimperfections. We give a 
star pattern incrochet for this purpose, which 
has a very pretty effect when finished. The 
instructions for its execution are as follows : 
Work a chain of 13 loops, unite in a ring, 
on which work 36 stitches in single crochet; 
work 14 chain, loop in, leaving 8 stitches 
between ; make 3 more chains in the same. 
manner, leaving the 8 stitches between ; on 
these work a row all round of single 
crochet, close and rich: this forms the centre. 
Yhe next row—chain 7, loop im, repeat all 
round in the sume manner ; repeat this row 
until there are 3 rows only, making the 
chains of the last row 8 stitches instead of 7, 
to uHlow for the increase of the ‘circle. On 
every other of this last row of loops work 
4 double, 4 chain, and 4 double (thatis, with. 
the cotton once over the needle), looping in 
with a stitch in single on the intermediate 
leop. There should be 12 points ‘te each 
star, so that when the stars are joined to- 
evther there may be 3 points to each side. 
It will require about 8 stars in each row to 
form a medium-sized antimacassar. After 
they are all joined together, a row of 
crochet should be worked all round of 9 
chain, loopedin. This row is for tyimg in 
the fringe, which should be in every loop, 
and about 4 inches deep; the cotton should 
therefore be cut double this length, as it is 
folded in the middle, and the ends passed 
through, thus forming a tight knot, which 
bears washing. Sometimes the edge is 
finished by placing a thick bunch of thread 
in the form of a tassel between each of the 
points. 
eigen 

Lov8iinkss,—It is not the smiles of a pretty 
face, nor the tint of her complexion, nor the 
beauty and symmetry of her person, nor the costly 
dress or decorations, that compose woman's love- 
liness. Nor is it the enchanting glance of her 
eye, with which she darts such lustre on the man 
she deems worthy of her friendship, that ean- 
stitutes her beauty. It is her pleasing deportmant, 
her chaste conversation, the sensibility and purity 
of her thoughts, her affable and open disposition, 
her sympathy with those in adversity, her com- 
forting and relieving the afflicted in distress,and, 
above all, the humbleness of her soul, that eon- 
stitute true loveliness, 
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Ingiurwcr oF A Surix.—A beautiful smile is 
to the female countenance what the sunbeam is to 
the landscape. It embellishes an inferior face, 
and redeems an ugly one. A smile, however, 
should not become habitual, or insipidity is the 
result; nor should the mouth break into a smile 
on ‘one side, the other remaining passive and un- 
moved, for this imparts an air of deceit and gro- 
tesqueness to the face. A disagreeable smiic 
distorts the lines of beauty, and is more repulsive 
than a frown. There are many kinds of smiles, 
each having a distinct character. Some announce 
goodness and sweotness—others betray sarcasm, 
bitterness, and pride. Some soften the counte- 
nance by their languishing tenderness—others 
brighten by their spiritual vivacity. Gazing and 
poring before a mirror cannot aid in acquiring 
beautiful smiles half so well as to turn the paze 
inward, to watch that the heart keeps unsullied 
from the reflection of evil, and is illuminated and 
beautiful by ail sweet thoughts. 

Exernsxs or Lion Kuxerina.—The duration 
of the lion’s existence is from thirty to forty 
years. He destroys an annual value of 6,090 
franes (£240) in horses, mules, oxen, camels, and 
sheep. Taking the average of a Hion’s life at 
thirty-five years, cach lion costs the Arab 210,000 
franes (£8,400). The thirty lions at present ex- 
isting in the province of Constantine, and which 
will be replaced by others coming from the re- 
gency of Tunis or Morocco, cost annually 140,000 
franes (£2,700). Inthe district where 1 generally 
hunt, the Arab who pays five francs to the state, 
pays fifty to the lion.— Gererd’s Iion Hunting and 
Sporting Life in Algeria. 

A Crarry Owi.—A Mr. Wales, of Bellingham, 
Massachusetts, relates a cunning trick of an owl 
caught poaching upon his premises. It entered 
a pigeon-roust, and commenced killing right and 
left. The outery of the victims arrested atten- 
tion, and on looking in, Sir Owl stood motionless, 
like asentry on guard. Mr. Wales took hold of 
him, but he did not stir. He carried him to the 
house, the bird being as rigid as if dead. He was 
laid on his back on the table, but there was no 
movement. As the family stood looking at him, 
he opened his big eves, then turned upon his 
Jegs, and was at onze wide awake. Sr. Wales 
said ho feigned death, and did it to perfection, 
until convinced that he was out of danger, more 
ingenious than prudent. 

GOLD AND SILVER Wrppinas.—These were 
velebrations once gencral in some parts of Ger- 
many. The silver wedding occurred only on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and most people could 
velebrate that ; but to be fifty years married was a 
sort of event in a family. The house was quite 
covered with garlands; all the neighbours from 
far and near were assembled; the ancient pair, 
dressed in their wedding-dresses, walked in pro- 
cession with music to the church, and the priest 
married them over again, and preached sueh a 
sermon that every one had tears in his eyes. 
There was a dinner, too, and dancing and singing, 
and in the evening there was no end to the noise 
and shouting when they drove off together, for the 
second time, as bride and bridegroom—a happy 
pair. 


Tue Discomritep ALDERMAN—ANRCDOTE OF 
CHANTREY.—-Our own lamented Chantrey, who, 
though fully alive to the merits of the geod 
things of this world, was one of the most unsel- 
fish and liberal of men, had a story of a passage 
during one of the City feasts at which was 
present. The great national sculptor—for truly 
great and truly national he was—sat next to a 
functionary before whom:stood a large tureen.of 
turtle soup. This citizen instantly possessed 
himeelf of the ladle, carefully fished out the 
coarser parts, and offered the plate containing 
them to Chantrey, who declined. “I watched,” 
said he, “the progress of the plate: at last it was 
set down before the Lord Mayor’s chaplain; and 
the expression of that man’s face, whan he beheld 
it, Lshall never forget.” The functionary went on 
helping till he had cleared the soup of all but the 
green fat and richer parts, the whole of which he 
piled up in a capacious plate for himself. Then up 
spoke our seulptor, and said, “ If you will allow me 
to change my mind, I'll take a little turtle ;” and 
the waiter who held the plate, placed it, to the 
horror of the dispensing expectant, before 
Chantrey, who immediately commenced spoon- 
exercise, as Jonathan delicately describes such 
evolutions; ‘and this T did,” said Chantrey, “to 
punish him for his greed.” What was our un- 
happy functionary to do? His own tureen was 
exhausted, and, in a half-frantic tone, he called to 
one of the waiters to bring him some turtle. But 
at City feasts the guests are very industrious, 
especially when turtle is the order of the day ; and 
the waiter, after trying abont, brought back to 
our greedy citizen the identical plate of fatless 
flesh which had so astounded the chaplain, who 
had contrived to exchange his unwelcome portion 
for one more worthy of a sleek son of the Church; 
“and then,” Chantery would add, “my attentive 
neighbour’s visage was awful to look upon !’’ 
There was no help for it: so the disconcerted 
functionary betook himself to the rejected plate, 
with the additional discomfiture of seeing 
Chantrey send away his, still rich with calipee, 
fut, and fins,— Recollections of a Naturalist. 

The SHepaerp'’s Doa.— Without the shep- 
herd’s dog the whole of the mountainous land jn 
Scotland would not be worth sixpence. It would 
require more hands to manage a flock of sheep, 
gather them from the hills, foree them into 
houses and folds, and drive them to markets, 
than the profits of the whole steck would be 
capable of maintaining. Well may the shepherd, 
then, feel an interest in his dog. It is, indeed, he 
that earns the family bread, of which he is con- 
tent himself with the smallest morsel. Neither 
hunger nor fatigue will drive him from his mas- 
ter’s side; he wil] follow him through fire and 
water. Another thing very remarkable is the 
understanding these creatures have of the neees- 
sity of bemg particularly tender over lame or 
sickly sheep. They will drive these a great deal 
more gently than others, and sometimes a single 
one is committed to their care to take home, ¢ 
these occasions they perform their duty like the 
most tender nurses. Can it be wondered at, then, 
that the colley should be, so much prized by the 
shepherd; that his death should be regarded as a 
great, calamity to a family, of which he forms, to 
all intents and purposes, an integral part; or 
that his exploits of sagacity should be handed 
down from generation to generation ? 
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THEzE is perhaps no branch of knowledge about 
which the general public knowless than that which 
relates to matters medical. It is a knowledge 
almost sedulously kept from the people by its 
professors, and it is so hopelessly invested with 
technicalities that they cannot study it for them- 
selves. We do not here speak of physiology, 
about which are popular books and lectures ad 
nauseam, but of pathology, the science of the cause 
and prevention of disease. Now, while we believe 
that the treatment of diseases should be alto- 
gether left in the hands of the physician, we think 
one of the best safeguards of health to lie in an 
acquaintance with the predisposing cause of 
illness. Medical science has of late years been 
making great advances, aud old theories are 
becoming replaced by new hypotheses, based not 
upon conjecture, but upon actual observation, 
The theory of “vital force,” for example, to the 
excess or deficiency of which many changes in the 
condition of the different bodily structures, and 
even deathitself,are attributed, is rapidly becoming 
obsolete, and we find, in its stead, a disposition 
to account for diseases upon more matter of fact 
principles, 

These remarks have been suggested by the ap- 
pearance in the medical journals of the word 
embolism. ‘Ihe dictionary meaning of this word 
is, “‘The insertion of days or years to produce 
regularity in the calendar,” and throws no light 
whatever on its medical signification. But, in 
the same dictionary, embolus means “Something 
acting in another—-as a piston,” and hercin lies 
the application of the word to modern pathology. 
Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, has written a book of 700 
pages in support of the doctrine that the fatal 
termination of many apparently simple affections 
is often due to the actual plugging up of the 
arteries by foreign bodies, or, to speak more 
correctly, by portions of diseased tissue, which 
have become detached from their original posi- 
tion, and carried along by the blood-stream, like 
the vegetable growths which sometimes obstruct 
water-pipes. The array of facts with which the 
doctor supports his views is very formidable, and 
it is to be hoped that his brethren of the profes- 
sion will not only increase them by observation, 
and discover some means of averting the fatal 
result of embolism, but may throw some light 
upon the circumstances which most predispose 

towards it. 

In a paper Jately read before the Manchester 
Philosophical Society the phcnomenon of rain 
falling as a consequence of heavy discharges of 
artillery was discussed, in connection with the 
subject of thunder-storms, ‘The conclusions 
arrived at by the author ot the paper were, firstly, 
that when a cannon is fired and rain falls the effect 
is due, not, as is usually supposed, to the upward 
current of heated air aud gases produced by the 
explosion of the gunpowder, but to the violent 
atmospheric concussion; and, secondly, that a 
thunder-shower is the result, not of the elec- 
trical action of one cloud upon another, but of 
@ similar concussion caused by the lightning 
pecaret:- we mechanical effect of thunder, in 
act. 

Innocuous green colours, from different sources, 
continue to be discovered. One which we men- 


tion, upon the authority of the Scientific American, 
is prepared from a Lpieanaed treated mixture of 
the oxides of tin and copper, and the other, for 
which a patent was secured, is a compound of 
rarer meta!, titanium. We regret to observe that 
this patent has not been proceeded with; but 
chemists can, in fact, do no more than discover, 
and if the manufacturers and those who use 
arsenical pigments refuse encouragement to in- 
ventors, and the public insist upon having the 
“sweet green,” and refuse the harmless one be- 
cause it is a little less beautiful, so long will work- 
girls be poisoned and paper-hangers suffer from 
sore throat. 

Yet another source of “death in the pot.’ <A 
writer in the Gardener's Chronicle states, con- 
cerning potatoes, that it is the practice of culti- 
vators to expose the tubers to the sun, under the 
impression that they are improved by the treat- 
ment. This produces a green hue, and, in the 
boiled potatoe, an acrid taste,—the latter being 
due to the presence of so/anine, a poisonous sub- 
stance formed naturally in the shoots of potatoes, 
and in the potatoes themselves when exposed to 
light. The logical inference, of course, is that 
potatoes should be kept as much in the dark as 
possible, 

Liverpool has latcly been supplicd, to some 
extent, with milk adulterated in a novel but 
clumsy manner, with large quantities of ground 
bones! Cream, too. may consist of a mixture of 
milk and cheap arrowroot; and, in one case, 
where the article undoubtedly had this composi- 
tion, the milkman, thinking it necessary to 
account to the druggist who supplied him with 
the arrowroot for his large consumption of that 
substance, explained, being somewhat of a 
humourist, that “his family almost lived upon 
itt” 

The surgeon of the steam-ship Great Britain 
states, as the result of his experience—which must 
be rather extensive—that the best remedy for sea- 
sickness consists in the use of a mixture of nitric, 
hydrochloric, and hydrocyanic (prussic) acids with 
Epsom salt. We refrain from giving the precise 
formula, as, on account of the poisonous nature of 
one of its ingredients, an accident might happen 
from its incautious use, which could not occur if 
the prescription were skillfully compounded, and 
because any pharmaccutical chemist can prepare 
it on oce sion, 

New Cure ror Cataract.—-A letter from 
Professor Sperino, of Turin, announces a disco- 
very, which we give in the Professor’s own words : 
—“* The practical studies I have been continuing 
for several years on the new method of treatment 
in various disorders of the ocular bulb have proved 
to me that the evacuation of the aqueous humour 
effected daily, or even every second or third day, 
will gradually restore transparency to the crys- 
talline Jens. At present I merely announce my 
discovery; but I shall soon publish my clinical ob- 
servations ; but let me, however, remark, that 
supposing in certain cases the mere evacuation of 
the aquevus humour were not found sufficient to 
obtain a perfect cure, this operation would still 
have theeffect of restoring the function of theinner 
vascular system of the cyes, and would thus, at all 
events, prepare the patient, by placing him in the 
most favourable condition, for the operation of 
cataract,”” 
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Tse Dress should be simple, and as free from 
ping as possible, and above all of needles, which 
have sometimes become imbedded in the flesh. 
A small shirt next the skin protects this delicate 
covering from the flannel, which should be of the 
white kind, aud should never be allowed to con- 
tinue when it is wet, as the odour of the ammoniacal 

as which is evolved by the heat of the child’s 
body is most offensive, and extremely deleterious 
to its lungs, The employment ofa second flannel 
over the first, to prevent the upper clothes from 
becoming wet, is a very baneful error, as the sur- 
face of the skin is chilled by its retained moisture, 
andis the common cause of chafing and ulceration 
about the folds. ‘Ihe head of an infant should not 
be too closely covered: the blood is circulating 
there so freely, that too close a cap even is often 
liable to produce real disorder of the membranes 
of the brain; but it is scarcely possible to keep 
the lower part of the body and the arms too warm, 
which being at a distance from the heart, the 
‘centre of circulation, will frequently become chilled 
to that degree as sometimes to produce a loss of 
vitality, and very often materially weaken the ac- 
tion of the limbs, and this especially in feeble 
children. A deficiency of blood thus circulating 
in the limbs, the head will be too abundantly sup- 
plied—the consequences of this excess will be 
immediately anticipated. During the changing of 
the dress, moderate friction should always be em. 
ployed, especially on the belly: it is agreeable tc 
the feelings of the infant, and promotes free and 
healthy circulation, and, above all, assists the 
process of digestion and prevents the accumula. 
tion of wind. 

Exgrcisz.—Infants may, at the end of th 
second week, be taken into the external air, i 
Oe are healthy and the weather prove favourable 
and this exercise may be repeated daily on eact 
second day. They should be kept in the hori 
zontal position, on a flat wicker tray (furnished 
with a pillow and thin clothes), to prevent distor. 
tion of the spine and angular breasts. The chilc 
should be, during its exercise, free from all tigh: 
bandages or swathes, 

Batnina.— lf we reflect on the importanc 
of the skin, it will ue little argument ti 
establish the benefit of bathing. Nothing tend: 


.. preserve the healthy action of the skin so 
much as washing; hence its great importance 
during the infantile period when direct exercise is 
“mpossible. 
_ In appreciating the employment of cold bath- 
ing, it is essential that we should notice the state 
of the child after it has been plunged into cold 
water. If it appears lively, and if there is a dif- 
fused redness and warmth breaking forth over the 
body as it is rubbed dry, then undoubtedly the 
ith has been beneficial, and a repetition is indi- 
cated, But if, on the contrary, there is a chilliness 
and pallor over the skin—if there is an absence of 
ively action—if the countenance is anxious—the 
imbs rigid and benumbed, and should these 
symptoms, moreover, continue after the child is 
dry and dressed, then it will be highly dangerous 
to resort again to cold bathing. 

In those infantile constitutions, then, wher? the 
powers of life are evidently not adequate to the 
production of rea: tion, the tepid bath is the more 
salutary. Its temperature may be varied accord- 
ing to circumstances, ranging between the de- 
grees of 80 and 95, which approaches the usual heat 
of the body. Where warm bathing is em loyed, 
we would recommend immediately after birth 5 
temperature of 82° or 85°. This may be decreased 
1° every three or four weeks, until it be so far 
reduced as to produce at first a slight sensation of 
chilliness in the child. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that the tepid 
bath is productive of relaxation; its effect is, 
usually, the most animating vigour, and the 
cleansing of the impure skin is undoubtedly 
more complete, as the warmth seems to exert 
some solvent power on the oily secretion with 
which some skins are imbued. 

One most valuable property of warm bathing 
is, that it may be employed during the existance 
of internal inflamation. Its benotit as a fomen- 
tation and its cleansing properties are simul- 
taneous. 

The custom of bathing implies, as its conse- 
quence, the salutary employment of moderate 
friction, the effect of which is an immediate in- 
crease of circulation in the vessels of the skin, by 
which internal parts are relieved, and the skin 
itself rendered healthy, The expression of de- 
light in the child is an indication of its very 
beneficial tendency. . 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL,— 
Our gathering this month, as the first under 
tho new system of government, is peculiarly in- 
teresting, on account of the large increase in the 
number of our members, the lively emulation 
excited among them by the offered prizes, and 
the novelty of the principal intellectual exercise 
which has employed their pens during the past 
month. 

All tho readers of the Magazine will be able to 
judge of the success of tuis new competition, 
as from month to month the narrative papers 
appear in the department allotted to them under 
the head “ Offeriugs from the Council,” to which 
we invite particular attention. In that depart- 
ment every first and second class narrative or essay 
sent us by prize competitors will appear as fast 
as we can find room sufficient, and we beg to 
inform those writers who may be disappointed at 
not finding their communications published there, 
that the “Offerings” will be continued every 
month, in addition to the “ Letters” every alter- 
nate month, and those MSS. we have on hand 
are only reserved for the next issuc. 

Among the first-class contributors thus far, 
Florence, Emma Butterworth, Ua, and Lucioda 
B; take the lead; but, as a whole, we may safely 
affirm they are a worthy band, and we must take 
a large measure of credit to ourselves for bring- 
ing together to such “a feast of reason and flow 
of sou)” so congenial a set, seeking for them- 
selves self-culture in original English composi- 
tion, and for others pleasant and rational enter- 
tainment. 

Some Hints as to subjects may be acceptable. 
We say, then, every one lives in a peculiar and 
distinct world of his own, designated Expe- 
rience. Let each writer study this with his 
own eyes, and not with the eyes of others. Sketch 
the remarkable characters you have met with, 
the striking events of their lives or your own. 
Describe the dwellings, the scenery, the social 
manners, the superstitions, the traditions, the 
modes of thinking, speaking, &c., of your own 
loealities. Then, again, study the animals, the 
plants, the natural and seasonal phenomena, 
and the atmospheric characteristics of your 
neighbourhoods. You may tind a thousand noble 
themes in the wide and varied realms of indi- 
vidual personal experience. 

As to the Definitions, an exercise so valuable 
for teaching concentration of thought, we have 
to observe, that when a competitor has prepared 
@ paper of definitions, it is advisable to read it at 
least six times over, in order to strike out re- 
morselessly every commonplace, obvious, or 
vulgar idea. Select only the very best for our 
insertion. ' 

To ali the competitors we say, Do not imitate 
each other, but be original; and in the letters 
study to be simple, and eaey, Let no effurt be 
eo inne Speak, us it were, instead of write. 
Take the best letter writers as your modele—Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, the 
natural, gossipy letter writers of Charles the 
Second'’s era, the serious and affectionate effu- 
sions. of Cowper. Knglieh literature is not as 
rich in epistolatory excellenva as French; but if 


you will dip into the works of our eminent 
writers, you will find plenty of patterns of every 
discription of letter. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Lettcr-Writ- 
ing Council, the subject given for the next 
month-—THk C Larms or Domustic ANIMALS TO 
HE CONSCIENTIOUSLY CARED FOR BY ALL WHO 
PROFESS CHRISTIANITY, from a Teacher or Parent 
—admits of argument, quotation, and anecdote, 
appeals to the heart and conscience, reproofs to 
the thoughtless and unteeling, a clear statement 
of our duties to the inferior creatures, and 
graphic picturing, out of the crucl wrongs they 
suffer at our hands. 





OFFERINGS FROM OUR COUNCIL. 


BEING 
ORIGINAT, NARRATIVES OF REAT, LIFE AND 
CHARACTER, WRITTEN FROM PERSONATL 


EXPERIENCE. 
BLIND MAURICE, 

“Tusa! here is Maurice! Now do not saya 
word till we have passed him.” How often was 
that mandate issued, and most serupulously 
obeyed in my younger days—in those years which, 
looking back on them now, seem so far, far away 
in the misty past. 

The pleasant village of Dunham lay a few miles 
from my father’s residence; and thither it was 
the fiequent custom of our family to resort during 
the summer months, when sea-bathing and sea-air 
were thought desirable for us, its youn -er branches. 
These emigrations (for such they were esteemed 
by us) were periods of high excitement and delight. 
in the nursery; and the joy of blooming gardene 
and ripening fruit faded into insignificance before 
the anticipations of wave, and sand, and varie- 
gated sea-weed. But 


“ Even in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes,” 


and our gay prospects had a few dull spots on 
them, not sufficient to dim them exactly, perhaps, 
but enough to teach us that perfect happiness is: 
not to be attained anywhere. Biind Maurice, 
that inevitable skeleton of the coming feast, was 
ever and anon mentioned in terms of alarm, ae 
busy bands packet up the great play-box, that 
unfailing companion of our pilgrimage. And “I 
wonder whether he will know us as well as last 
year,” was the burden of the song, uttered in 
various tones of pure fear or half-pleased expectay 
tion, according to the courage of the speaker. 

But it is time for me to explain who this im- 
portant individual was who thus appropriated such 
a large share of our attention. Poor blind Man- 
rice! be was a very harmless man indeed, and 
litue guessed the unconseious honour thus paid 
to him by his “young ladies.” At the period of 
which I speak, long before the introduction of 
the Poor-Law system into Ireland, Dunham pos- 
sessed a certain number of' resident beggars— 
authcrized dependents, ax it were, on public 
charity; and at the head of these, on account of 
his i.firmity, my hero might be placed. He had, 
1 believe, lust his sight through an accident many 
years before; and now, travelling from house to 
house, “ the dark man” (for such, in the plaintive 
idiom of the peasantry, a blind person is called) 
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gained a comfortable subsistence from day to day. 
He was not quite desolate either; a faithful wife 
was left to him—-one who, in her humble station, 
was most. emphatically a helpmeet to her afflicted 
husband ; and there was something striking and 
pathetic in seeing this pair, both singularly dimi- 
nutive, walking along life together, all in all to 
each other, contented and happy to a degree far 
above some much their superiors in position. 
Every other day Maurice came, during the season, 
to my father’s house, and received an after-dinner 
dole: and hence it was that we, the children of 
the family, were in so grateful, and to us so un- 
wolcome, a manner singled out for loud blessings 


and thanks whenever we tell in with him in his ! 


peregrinations, 

Iam not about to enter into the question of | 
why we feared this inoffensive being; 1 only know | 
that we did fear him; that, on his approach, a 
sort of tremor ran through our ranks, and that. 
the command with which I opened my paper was 
generally issued in a stifled voice by some one or 
other of our party, There was a tradition current 
amcngst us that Maurice could hear us breathing, 
and such a notion contributed largely to our 
alarm, In the-c, my maturer days, I incline 
rather to the supposition that the patter of many 
childish feet, which, however muftled, must have 
been pretty audible, together with the sicady 
tread of our nurse, whose mind we never could 
succeed in. infecting with our terrors, was quite 
sufficient, when added to the proverbial sharpness 
of sense manifested by the blind, to account for 
Maurice’s recognition of our presence; but 1 was 
as credulous as any one at that time, and many a 
tiptoe creep have 1 had past the outstretched 
stick of the “dark may,” 

Isat years flew on, ind brought change afier 
change in their wake, from children we grew 
up into boys and girls, and our visits to Dunham 
beeame less regular. Still, whenever we trod the 
old haunts, like a portion of our vanished infancy, 
appeared old Maurice, going his rounds with un- 
failing assiduity, and, despite of Poor Laws and 
poor-houses, levying contributions, ever cheerfully 
bestowed, trom residents and passing visitors 
alike, Stili he knew us well, and his voice was 
lifted up in loud blessings whenever we ap- 
proached; for we had got over our childish pre- 
judices, and fever shunned him now. Bat azain 
years went by, and more changes came. ‘there 
had been an interval of some seasons in which we 
had not lodged at Dunham, when once ‘more it 
was decided that we should repair thither for a 
few months. We were almost men and women 
now, but the dear old place had searcel,y altered + 
feature; here and there a new house might be 
seen; the church had been improved, tou; the 
hotel slightly remodelled; but those spots pecu- 
liarly associated with past games and past enjoy- 
ments were untouched; and, faithful to his post, 
with the constant tip-tip of his sturdy stick 
against the ground, blind Maurice greeted us as 
of yore, and.as of yore came regularly for his pit- 
tance. 

But time and grief had wrought their work on 
our old friend; age, and, worse still, sore bereave- 
ment, had come upon him. His faithful wife had 
been parte: from his gide since we had seen him 
last, und he wept bitterly as he told of her death 
during the past winter. He was thin and-worn, 
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though still contented as ever, and destness amd 
increasing feebleness proved how heavily the 
blow had struck home to him; but he spoke 
gratefully of the care and kindness of the family 
with whom he lodged, and the cleanliness of his 
dress and of the tin can in which he collected 
alms showed that he was not neglected. It was 
evident, however, that his life was drawing t> a 
close. Through the months of our stay at Dun- 
ham we could perceive an almost daily failure in 
his powers; often—and this was significant—he 
lost his way, and had to appeal to the passers by 
for assistance in regaining the right path; and 
once, I remember, when I had taken his stick and 
guided him into safety, he did not recoguize me, 


: not even knowing my voice,—a sure indication of 


decaying intellect in one hitherto so quick, 

But the day was approaching when we werc 
to see our old friend for the last time, The period 
of our departure from Dunham was near at hand, 
and we had Jaid aside a more liberal dole than 
usual in consideration of it, but the looked-for 
recipient failed to make his appearanee. One, 
two days passed, and we were beginning our pre- 
parations for leaving, when Maurice wag onee 
more visible coming slowly and painfully along 
the rvad, and turning down to our well-remem- 
bered door. He had been very sick, he said, in 
answer to inquiries; so sick, indeed, that the 
people of the house had sent tor the priest (he 
was & Roman Catholic), but he was better now, 
though still very weak. IJ happened to come into 
the hall while he was there, and a sudden cen- 
viction pressed on me that his end was very near; 
I felt that, according to the expressive phrase of 
my country, our old friend was “marked for 
death.” I could searcely explain my reasons for 
such a belief: it is more instinct than anything 
else that brings it home; and as i stood and looked 
at the worn, outwearied man, so long associate-t 
with pleasant days and bright, happy scenea, an 
ircepre-sible sadness crept over me, Not for 
him, truly: he had often spoken of his desire for 
death—since the loss of his wife he had been too 
much wrecked in b dy and mind to render life 
an enjoyment, and to the lonely and infirm a 
summons home is ever a joyful sonnd—but it is 
mournful to see link after link that binds you to 
the hours of childhood loosening, and I turned 
away sorrowfully, feeling thut I had looked my 
last on blind Maurice. The belief was justified 
by after events. A few weeks subsequent to our 
departure from Dunham he passed unto his rest. 

The bright waves still flash in the snnshine; 
their white caps—the sea-horses, as we used to 
call them—still come trooping into the bay; the. 
tall cliffs still watch around; and the little vil- 
lage, with its unpretending cottages and small 
church, still nesties in the hollow; but never 
again, gazc a8 we may, shall we soc the last touch 
added to the scene—the old famoiliar figure of 
blind Maurice, carefully wending its way along 
the read, or pausing at the accustomed doors in 
quest. of charity. He has vanished, as so many of 
the hopes, and joys, and fairy dreams of youth 
have done. 


“Ah me, those days! those days ! My friend, 
my brother, 
Sit down, and let us‘talk of all oar woe.” 


Ay, but let us not talk toe sadly; the memory of 
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the far away and of the dead must mingle in the 
talo, and voices and names, and well-beloved aud 
unforgotten faces must rise mournfully before the 
soul. But is there not a country where sorrow 
and sickness are unknown? where partings are 
forgotten things? a bright, cternal home, where 
our lost are sheltered and at restP Yes, and 

“ Where they’ve gone, old playmate, we may go- 

Let us remember this !”’ j 


PPP 


A SCENE ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST 
OF LANCASHIRE, . 


MorzoamsBe Bay, with its capricious and vio- 
lent tides, has long been notorious for the trea- 
cherous nature of its sands. ‘The surface of 
the bay is equivalent to the extent of 100,000 
acres, which, at Jow water, exhibits a tract of 
naked sand. The view at high water is extremely 
grand and interesting. Though more ample in 
its expanse than a lake, it is well defined, and 
presents to the eye a variegated and beautiful 
outline, with, perhaps, the noblest background 
of rock and fell to be found in England.”* The 
peculiar influx of the tide, at this portion of the 
coast, is alone an object of the deepest interest, 
and numberless are the visitors who resort thither 
to observe the remarkable phenomena of the 
ocean. Instead of the gradual and gentle ap- 
proach of the tide, with rapidity of motion do the 
waters advance, covering the sands instanta- 
neously; and certain must be the destruction of 
those unfortunate persons who are crossing at 
the time. Most melancholy are the accounts of 
the loss of life occasioned by these dangerous 
sands. The surrounding shores are extremely 
perilous for bathers. It 1s a well-known fact that 
the horrible qnicksands are, alas! too common. 
And in the following account, which is strictly 
founded upon Fact, the most wonderful escape 
from an awful and sudden death is alone attri- 
butable to the gracious intervention of a merciful 
Providence. 

In the month of June last, 1861, a party, con- 
aisting of a widow lady—most delicate in consti- 
tution, fragile in the extreme, and ‘at this time in 
& very precarious state of health, accompanied by 
her only children, a son just entering on man- 
hood, and a handsome daughter of eighteen, in 
the full enjoyment of health and lively spirits— 
two ladies (sisters), one of whom was endowed 
with a presence of mind most commendable. and 
last, though not Jeast, a foreign lady of highly- 
accomplished mind, deeply interesting in appear- 
ance, and possessing a disposition so sweetly 
amiable and affectionate as to secure for her 
the sincere love of all her ee and acquaint- 
ance; her heroic courage will long be remem- 
bered by her grateful friends; and though time 
may obliterate many circumstances in their his- 
tories, yet never, while life is spared, will her 
bravery be forgotten. 

Their lodgings were most pleasantly situated, 
commanding a full view of the bay; and, the 
weather proving favourable, there appeared every 
prospect of a delightful sojourn at ——, About 
four days after their arrival it was arranged that 
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two of the party should bathe. Therefore, leaving 
one of the sisters with the invalid, whom, for the 
resent, we shall call Mrs. Hamilton, the other 

iss Merton and Miss Hamilton went down to 
the shore, accompanied by the foreign lady, Miss 
Trevor, who very kindly had agreed to assist 
them in their watery enjoyment. On arriving at 
the usual bathing-place, the tide was observed to 
be quickly receding, and was now at some little 
distance from the stakes. They inquired of a 
man if it would be unsafe were they to baths 
beyond the marks, but he assured them there was 
not the slightest danger. The two ladies then 
entered the shed, Miss Trevor remaining on the 
shore, with their cloaks on her arm, Miss Ha- 
milton being ready first, ran down to the water’s 
edge, gave one spring forward, and sank imme- 
diately. Presently she rose to the surface, 
screaming wildly to her friends; and again she 
sank—not a human being in sight save her two 
helpless companions, For the second time did 
she appear, and who can describe the intense 
anguish of her mind when she felt in her inmost 
soul that she was lost ror EVER—that in one 
moment she would be launched into a never- 
ending eternity? The thought was too fearful; 
and with all her remaining energy did she strug- 
gle in the water, gazing around with a glance of 
such hopeless agony as will never be torgotten. 
She did indeed descry, at a considerable distance, 
her brother and two friends coming towards her, 
but well she knew that their efforts to gain the 
spot must prove unavailing ere she sank to rise 
no more, With one long piercing shriek did she 
stretch out her arms to her beloved friend, and 
exerting her voice to the uttermost, she cried, in 
the deepest anguish, “Oh, Miss Trevor, save 
me!” The ready answeff “J will, my darling,” 
was instantly followed by a splash, and the heroic 
and generous lady sank ‘neath the watery ele- 
ment. No sooner did her feet touch the water 
than like a flash did her past life come before 
her; she fainted, and immediately was plunged 
into the horrible quicksand in which her pupil 
was immersed, 

Miss Merton, who was prepared for her bathe, 
ran sects for help along the shore, and thus 
had attracted the attention of the gentlemen, 
who for some time took little notice of the cries, 
fancying them to be the enjoyment of the bathers ; 
but seeing the lady running towards them, they 
hastened to the spot, where they found Miss 
Hamilton etruggling in the water. The idea is 
very shocking, but by standing on the body of her 
most courageous friend, she had been enabled to 
keep herself from sinking. One of the gentle- 
men, with almost supernatural strength, seized 
up one of the stakes, and holding it out to the 
drowning girl, she was dragged to land. On 
being told that Miss Trevor was still in the hole, 
the elderly gentleman swam quickly to the spot, 
but had no smal] creer | in finding the unfor- 
tunate lady, who was, with the exception of ber 
head, completely immersed in the quicksand. 
Most providentially, having fa}len sideways, her 
head lay out on the bank, though entirely covered 
with water. She was, indeed, brought to shore, 
but presenting a most shocking appearance, her 
a being much discoloured, and so greatly 
swollen, that no hope could be entertained that 
life was preserved, The excitement was intense, 
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for the whole village seemed collected on the 
‘gand. The first inquiry was for medical assist- 
ance, and judge of the consternation and distress 
of the agonized friends when told that there was 
not a doctor in the place. One of the spectators 
called for a horse and flew to the station, where, 
most providentially, a doctor was stepping from 
the train. Without loss of time did the gentle- 
man accompany his guide, but could scarcely 
believe that in the distigured and corpse-like 
figure before him life was not extinct, On the 
arms of the brave creature were the cloaks which 
she held at the time of her heroic conduct. But 
we must now enter the apartanent of the delicate 
mother, the windows of which louked out on the 
distressing transaction. The younger of the Misses 
Merton, who had remained in the house, was 
assisting Mrs. Hamilton to rise, and witnessed 
the whole of the startling scene on the shore 
beneath. With a presence of mind most asto- 
nishing did she quickly draw down the blind, 
and, placing the invalid on the sofa, she merely 
left the room, begging her to rest after the 
fatigue of dressing; nor can we sufficiently ad- 
mire the extraordinary self-control which Miss 
Merton displayed, especially when we consider 
that her feelings are naturally of a most acute and 
sensitive nature. How pardonable, how natural 
would have been the exclamation, the perceptible 
start of surprise, or even a fainting fit, under such 
circumstances! But well did she know that the 
slightest intimation of the scene taking place 
mast ee prove fatal to the delicate sufferer; 
and though herself most deeply shocked, yet 
were her feelings, and even her voice, under com- 
mand, which must ever be the consequence of a 
well-regulated mind; and thus, by her praise- 
worthy conduct, the afffcted mother was in utter 
ignorance of the perilous situation of her only 
daughter. 

The party from the shore were now quickly 
approaching the hnuse. No time had been lost 
in removing she dripping garments, and replacing 
them with a lighter dress; but, notwithstanding, 
the weight of the poor creature was so great, that 
it was tound impossible to carry, her, and, hor- 
rible to relate, she was obliged to be dragged on 
the ground to the lodging. And what could be a 
more distressing spectacle than the sight of that 
once blooming lady with her beautiful hair stream- 
ing on the sand, her sweet and gentle countenance 
60 greatly disfigured as to be scarcely recognized by 
her friends, and who had, as it seemed, only left the 
house a few minutes ago in the fullest enjoyment 
of health, to be now borne back an apparentl 
lifeless corpse? The scene was appalling indeed, 
and difficult will it ever be for her friend to give 
utterance to her feelings on that melancholy 
occasion. Every means was adopted which 
human uid could suggest ; and though long did 
their efforts appear fruitless, yet, when slowly 
animation returned, the joy of her despairing 
friends was unspeakable. The deathly state of 
unconsciousness was succeeded by a fearful deli- 
rium, which nothing but the presence of her 
beloved pupil could assuage. And who can de- 
scribe the bond of affectionate love which exists 
between the drowning girl and her noble pre- 
gerver? It were indeed but a mockery of words 
to express the unutterable gratitude of their 
hearts. Nor shall we intrude upon a scene #0 
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touching as that which took place in the chamber 
of the sufferer when the events of the morning 
were revealed. 

Through the goodness of an_ all-powerful 
Jehovah, the little party were spared from a most 
shocking and awful tragedy, which time could 
never have effaced; and by a personal friend of 
the parties, as a tribute of admiration to the 
noble-minded heroine, has this memorable evente 
been recorded. 


“Tn human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn. 
Where is To-morrow? In another world.” 

Lema 8, 


‘Cee 


APPLICATION. 


“Brown, I’m plucked ; I could not pass 
That strict examination.” 
“Sorry for you; but, alas! 
You used not application.” 
EXCELSIOR. 

A dull boy absorbed in his studies. —Lzwa 5. 
What those sbould attend to, and never despise, 
Who hope in due season to bear off a prize. 

Iaao, 

A beggar’s characteristic.—REBECCA. 

Not slothful in business.—E, R. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether.—RosBErrus, . 

‘The best process to prove the stuff one is made 
of.— Max. 

‘The key to success.—-St. Cuarz and NINA 
(ZORDON. ; 

What is required in order to obtain the prizes 
of the Famity Frrenp.—Fanny and ANNA 
GREY. 

A species of needlework greatly in vogue & 
year or two ago.—Mountain Rustic. 

The moral to a fable —E. B. 

Essential to the utility of a mustard plaster.-’~ 
TERRa Cotta and JEANIE. : 

The genius of mind employed in the moulding 
of matter.—AUGUSTINE. ; 

The invisible bellows by which the intellectual 
fire is kept bright and serviceable.—ILta. 

Emery powder for the mind.—N gua. 

Learning Jobhnson’s Dictionary by heart. 
G. M. F. G. 

A substitute for genius—Lity H. 

* Mind, my boy, and never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.” “ Then, ma, Jet us 
finish up the plum pudding to-night.”—Gor- 
GONIA. ; 

Lyonnet spending twelve years studying the 
muscles of a caterpillar.—GorGonta. 

‘The drop of water that wears away the hardest 
stones.— BLANCHE, 

"Phe handmaiden of excellence.—J. C._ 

The daily life of Robinson Crusoe, which made 
his solitary isle profuse of comforts and blessings. 

The sickle which cuts down the harvest of 
learning.—Katr LEsuig. 

A part of the Savbath discourse too little 
attended to.-—-ALICIA. 

Mental gum.—Gipsy. 

An article often required, but seldom used.— 
FORGRT-ME-NOT. . 

Mind expanded to its utmost extent.—Srz- 
PHANIB. 
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The spur in the race of industry —FLORENCE, 

The essential part of a kiss.»—F Rep. 

The climax of a good sermon.— ALPHA. 

Putting one’s shoulder to the wheel,—Lv- 
ornpa B. 

That which gave the everlasting names to 
Watt and Stephenson.—Ewon Trnvex. 

e The lazy boy's bugbear,—IsaBe. 

Oliver asking for more.—C. T. KR. 

The mind meeting its work bravely.—Upwarps 
ann Onwanps, 


BASHFUL, 
The young man who can’t propose.—Fanny, 


A person who refuses that which he wishes to_ 


have.—Mountain Rustic. 

The violet drooping its head before the ardent 
gaze of the sun.—Emma B 

The young heart awakening to love.—Nina 
Gorpon. 

The first blush of the spring rose.—TrErRRa 
Corra, 

The young gentleman who doesn’t see the mis- 
tletoe at Christmas.—ALFrrep A. 

A term that may often be applied to the wise, 
seldom to fools, never to knaves.--NrLLa, 

Twin sister to modesty.—G. M. F.G. 

A human sensitive plant, shrinking from the 
admiration that its unfolding charms attract.— 
Lity H. 

The bloom of school before the world rubs it 
off. ~-GorGonta. 

A young lady’s ‘‘ Ask papa.”-—G, M. and Pryx. 

“Do you love me, maiden, pray P” 
* No-—yes—really—lI can’t say.” 
TsaBEL. 

The verdant green of every-day life.—taLcon, 

One who is ever conscious of self.—Urwarps 
AND ONWARDS. 

The feelings of a cook when asked what the 
policeman wanted down the area steps.— 
Cartes M. 

A glowworm by day.—Saran C, 

The clock, because it always has its hands 
before its face.— Napcissa. 

If e’er I love, or anything move me, 
’T will be a woman’s simple modesty. 
Exiua von K. 

I'd eure not go; I’mso afraid of being looked 

A new scholar on his first day at school.— 
RoBERrTvs. 

A guilty conscience.-Max. 

The appearance which virtue presents when it 
comes in contact with the gross world.—W. Y¥. 8. 

_That which adorns youth, but deforms age.— 


A beam o’ the paradise whilk a true woman’s 
heart brings to a worthy husband.—Etsrix. 

Humility in full dress.—Amerta. : 

The only gentleman in a company of tadies.— 
Katz Lesure. 

The urchin’s “No, thank you,”’ to the offer of 
& mince pie —FLORENCE. 

The virgin snowdrop hiding its face from all 
but its mother earth.—Grrsy. 

I dinna like —Cuaistiwa. 

A young farmer at a London ball.—Rosatrz. 

Leve in its fitat dress. —Lucinpa B. 

A young M.P, delivering his maiden speech.— 
Anna Grey, 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


He bowed, and he stared, and he let his hat fat 
He smiled, touched his head, and said nothing 
all. CARAOTACUB. 
Baby sister when told to shake hands with the 
lady._-M1GNONETTE. 
The feclings of a dunce at his first appearance 
in the middie of the class-room, with his cap of 
office on.—E wou TENNER. 


MonoMANTA, 

The fancy now raging for ‘‘ cartes de visite.’ 
—STEPHANIE. 

Dr, Johnson touching every lamp-post, and 
treading on each paving stone, when walking 
down the street.— E. B. 

The rage for the gorilla —Av@usTINE, - 

One unruly steed in the otherwise tractable 
team driven by Dame Reason.—I na. 

Oh, I am no man.—G. M. F, G. 

The mental harp unstrung through one dis- 
eordant string.—Liuy TH. 

The ecriminal’s last excuse.—DuaNncHe. 

The saddest illustration of the power of an idea. 
—W.Y.S. 

Anardent lover who sees his ladye-love’s eye’ 
Jooking out from every “shadow on the wall,’— 
J.T. 

A man wi’ a hobby, who estimates every other 
men according tae his regard for it.— Eneerg, 

Fancying one’s self an umbrella.—AmuEia. 

Brother Jonathan's fancy that he can “ whip all 
creation.”--Kate Lrsr1E. 

That the mother’s first child is the sweetest 
cherub in the world.—-Fiorgncn. 

A fixed idea on one subject till it becomes 
maddening.— Forq@et-ME-NoOT. 

Harping on one string Frep and ALPHA, 

The miser’s love for eof —-Canistia, 

“1’d choose to be a daisy.”-—ALIQUIS. 

The fashion of crinoline-——Katr Sypwas, 

Diogenes’ search M1GNonerte. 

An old man marrying a young wife.—C. T. R, 

The youth’s sigh for an “imperial.’—J, 8. W. 

An old bachelor’s horror of petticoats. —Nuan.rE, 

What a hobby becomes when much indulged in. 
—MARGUERITQg. 

The mind of an atheist.—Taao. 

The alchemist’s belief in the elixir of life-— 
REBECCA. 

The delusions of a brooding mind engrossed by 
one object. — EK. R. 

The weakness we all have for building castles 
in the air.—-Max. 


A 


WORDS FOR DEFINITION. 
Deroay. | Excxrrionasrs. | 
—— 
INTERESTING PARLOUR TRICKS, 


THE MAGIO SPOON. 

Put four ounces of bismuth in a crucible, and 
when in a state of complete fusion throw in two 
ounees and a half of lead and one ounce and a 
half of tin; these metals will combine, and form 
an alloy fusible in boiling water. Monld the alloy 
into bara, and take them to a silversmith -to be 
made into teaspoons, Place one of them ina 
saucer at a tea-table, and the person who uses it 
will be not a little astonished to find it malt away 
as soon ae he puts it into the hot tea. 


Prwsrvz. 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


“O PUT A PRNNY-PIRCE UNDER A CANDLESTICK? 
LAND TO WITHDRAW IT WITHOUT LIFTING IT UP, 

This appears a wonderful trick, and yet it is 
one of the most simple, and never fails to raise a 
hearty laugh. Place a penny-piece under a can- 
dlestick on the table; then bet’ any one of the 

arty that you will take it from under it without 
lifting up the candlestick. Thinking it impossible, 
some will, no doubt, accept your wager; this being 
done, knock three times sharply under the table, 
saying, “Presto, fly, begone !” then tell your an- 
tagonist it is gone, and desire him to lift the can- 
diestick to satisfy himself. This, of course, he will 
immediately do; then, on the instant be raises 
the candlestick, snatch up the penny-piece, You 
will then win the wager, as you did not take up 
the candlestick. 


TO MAKE A MAGIC PICTURE. 


Take two level pieces of glass (plate glass is the 
best), about three inches long and four wide, ex- 
actly of the same size; Jay one on the other, and 
leave a space between them by pasting a piece of 
card, or two or three small pieces of thick paper, 
at each corner. Join these glaeses together at 
the edges by a composition of lime slaked by ex- 
posure to the air and white of an egg. Cover all 
the edges of these glasses with parchment or 
bladder except at one end, which is to be left open 
to admit the following composition :—Dissolve, by 
a slow fire, six ounces of hog’s lard, «ith half an 
ounce of white wax, to which you may add half an 
ounce of clear linseed oil. This must be poured 
in in its liquid state, and before a fire, between the 
glasses, by the space lett in the sides, and which 
you are then to close up. Wipe the glasses clean, 
and hold them before he fire, to see that the com- 
position will not run out atarty part. Then fasten 
with gum a picture or print painted on very thin 


paper, with its face to one of the glasses, and if 


you like you may fix the wholein a frame. While 
this mixture between the glasses is cold the pic- 
ture will be quite concealed, but become trans- 
parent when held to the fire, and as the composi- 
tion cools it will gradually disappear. 


TO MAKE A SHILLING TURN UPON ITS RBDGE 
ON THE POINT OF A NEEDLE. 


Take a wine or porter bottle, and insert in the 
mouth a cork, with a needle in a perpendicular 
position. Then cut a nick in the face of another 
cork, in which fix a shilling, and into the same 
cork stick two common table forks, opposite to 
each other, with the handles inclining down- 
wards; if the rim of the shilling be then placed 
upon the point of the needle, it may be turned 
round without any risk of falling off, as the centre 
of gravity is below the centre of gravitation, 


THE TRANSPORABLE PIEOES, 


Take two farthings and two sixpences, and 
grind part of them away on one side only, so 
that they may be but half the common thickness; 
and observe that they must be quite thin at the 
edge; then rivet a farthing and a sixpence toge- 
ther. Lay one of these double pieces, with the 
sixpence upwards, on the palm of your hand, at 
the bottom of your three first fingers, and lay the 
other piece, with the farthing upwards, in the 
like manner,in the other hand. Let the company 


heart, he falls back dead. 
! 
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take notice in which hand is the farthing, and in 
which is the sixpence. Then, as you shut your 
hands, you naturally turn the piece over, and 
when you open them again, the farthing and the 
sixpence will appear to have changed their places. 


PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


A thin piece of paper procure, 
Just double the shape of a square; 
.This fold up five times, and be sure 
You fold it with judgment and care, 
With scissors next cut it asunder, 
And then all the pieces will show, 
Or resemble, unless you should blunder. 
The figures as given below. 


| 


if 
t 
. 


u., Uf 
Ay LA 


Taco KK ryNoNnav. 


IWISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURES. 


1. 


A monarch lies on the bed of death. He is 
surrounded by his ministers. By the bedside 
stands his son. The king gives to the youth a 
rine. Hush! he speaks! tvery car is strained 
to listen. “May the power with whieh you will 
shortly be invested be considered a sacred trust 
committed to you by Provideuce, and for which 
you will be accountable in a future state !’— 
ELTA von K, 


2 


The scene is an ancient castle. A king, who 
has been forced to resign the crown, is seated in 
achainber, a prisoner, when seven men break open 
the door and rush at the king, who, rightly con- 
jecturing that their design is to murder him, 
snatches a poleaxe from one of them, and soon 
stretches four of them lifeless at his feet; but he 
is at length overcome, and talls mortally wounded 
by a blow from a similar weapon. 


3. 

A carriage is driving quietly along the street 
when, as it turns a corner, a man rushes forward, 
springs upon the carriage steps, draws a knife, 
with which he strikes the inmate (who is a king) 
twice; the second blow going directly to the 


4, 


Before me is a large and grand city in which a 
terrible conflagration has broken out. Faster 
and faster the flames roll on, with scarcely any 
effort of the people to extinguish it. Indeed, J 
now observe bands of royal soldiers, who are 
forcibly murdering all those who ae doing ¢@. 
On one of the distant hills sits the monarch .of 
that proud city, and strange to say, he seams re- 
joicing in the blaze of destruction now before 
hints for he is franticly playing on a harp, sad 
accompanying the music by a song of triumaph. 
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19. 

My firet is a French article; my second, a verb 
in the past tense; my ¢hird, a verb in the present 
tense; my fourth, a place that gives employment 
to many hands; and my whole, what meu) invest- 
ments are, RENE, 
20.—A GroGRAPHICAL Enrama, <A Grover or 

British Hans. 

1, A tail-less fish, and the capital of Prussia, 

2..A mammal and a waiter. e 

3. A fluid of a derk colour. 

4. A story, and a parliamentary seat. 

6 A word which, reversed, is expressive of 
friction, and a tumult. 

6. Half of a contest, and a horse’s pace be- 
headed, 

7, The sea-shore, and two-thirds of an organ. 

8. A fastening. 

9. Three-fourths of a poplar, a letter, and three- 
fourths of a tree. 

10. Part of what we tread upon, to delve, and 
half a span. 

11. Three-sixths of Robert, and half of Mary. 

12, A female name beheaded, and the tail end of 
a bird. Ro.anno. 





21,—CHARADE, 


Aurora smiled: my second showed 
His face, enlivening all, 

When Farmer Stanley’s wife went out 
To make a morning call ; 

Telling her little ones to play 
Indoors, not go beyond, 

And not, above all things beside, 
To venture near the pond. 

Alas! her kind command they soon 
Forgot or ceased to heed, 

And one and all, with childish glee, 
Ran forth the ducks to feed. 

That horrid pond! had little Will 
The sad result foreseen 

Of disobedience, he, poor boy ! 
My first had never been. 

Mamma returned ; her children all, 
Save one, she weeping found— 

Her grief too deep to find my third 
In tears—that one was drowned ! 

The man who oft his business leaves 
‘For others to control, 

Pursuing pleasure out of doors, 
May one day be my whole. 


22. 
When autumn is gone, and summer is passed, 
And hoary old winter is on us at last, 
He spreads me thick o’er the frosty ground, 
So that objects familiar can searcely be found, 
And I glisten and sparkle on all around. 
The hedges and fields can hardly be traced; 
And the birds and game are in difficulties placed. 
Remove my first letter, and then you will see 
A word of vast moment to you and to me; 
A word whose blessings we frequently lose, 
And the mercies it gives us too often abuse, 
And the teaching it offers we coldly refuse. 
Now remove my last letter, and then you may 


"S.E. 


guess 
What young ladies say when they sometimes 
mean yes. 


23. 


My first is part of a verb we oft use 

My neat you will find in a baby’s shoes ; 

My whole is the work of the young and the fair. 

Now look at your feet, for perchance 1 am there. 
Lucinpa B. 


24, 


Two-thirds of a place where the weary may rest 

After toiling up mountains far off in the west ; 

This being my first, then my second you'll find 

In cities abundant, and various in kind, 

Some lovely and spotless in outward array, 

And others like butterflies, flaunting and gay ; 

On one point alone do these spirits agree, 

And that is “to differ,” as daily we see. 

My whole with the rainbow in colours may vie—~ 

No casket of jewels more fair to the eye— 

And yet, after all, I’m a very smallthing, 

And almost as frail as the flow’rets of spring. 
Paving 8. 


25. 


First think of a princess in fabulous lore 
Who met with a tragical end; 
My zezt is at all times considered a bore, 
Even by a most intimate friend ; 
My fota/ is a plant which, used with care, 
By skilful hands oft proves of virtue rare. 
PauLine §. 


26. 

The initials will give the name of an amiable poet. 
whose beautiful compositions are the most per- 
suasive sermons; while the finals. will reveal his 
friend, a celebrated divine. 

1, A vessel for water of tin you behold ; 

2. My next if you do you are surely in debt; 

3, My third you may close if you feel very cold ; 

4, y fourth is your dog if you make him a pet; 

5, The fifth is a town—you will see it in Spain; 

6. My last, I believe, is produced by the pine. 

Lez S. 


27. 


My first each labouring man must do 
If he would earn his bread; 

*Tis also done by ladies too, 
And those who sew with thread. 


The person must be poor indeed 
: Who in my zea? can’t live; 
My whole, for aged and in need, 
Protection safe will give. 
ALTHEA, 


28. 


My first on frosty night is seen 
More lovely to behold, I ween, 
Than at another time. 
When scenes of interest meet your view, 
I then must say my neat is you; 
When looking calmly on, 
My whole famed Herschel was, you'll own, 
Which raised him to such great renown. 
ALTHEA. 


29, 
My jfirot is a tree; 
My second is an exclamation ; 
My third is what ladies wear; 
And my whole is used by volunteers. 
Naxcissa. 
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30. 


When it is dark midnight, and people sleep, 
To do my first the stealthy burglars creep. 
The faithful dog the prowling footsteps marks, 
And quickly rouses all with warning barks, 
A little preposition now I find, 
That's always to be found in wind; 
Strange though it be, ’tis drunk in wine; 
It also forms a part of number nine. 
My third on Alma’s heights has been, 
And quelled the Russians’ haughty mien. 
And now my,fourth, at dinner nicely dress'd, 
By dainty epicures is thought the best. 
When snow thick on the ground doth lie, 
My whole calls out for sympathy. 

JamES Watson. 


381—An AsTRONOMICAL ACROSTIC, 
1. In summer i ar in the eve I appear; 
2. In a harp without harp strings I am seen 
very clear; ; 
; aor noble tall fellow, wear a sword by my 
side ; 
In the heart of a lion, so far for a guide; 
An easel with painters will always be found; 
Now the time when these wonderful things 
will abound. 
In voleanoes now look, and my name you will 


Dou wo 


_ 


Bee ; 
A colt without saddle and bridle may be. 
I’m a sturdy old chap, tho’ a trident may lack ; 
An Indian quickly find, either red or else 
black ; 
A delicate animal—it is excellent meat— 
. And I for my strength can devour complete; 
13, A Outer some call me—how just 1 can’t 
ell; 
14. My raiment is splendid, in Elysium I dwell ; 
15. A ship without sails, yet keeps its right way ; 
16. From my next in a forest protect me I pray. 
A i eee! ‘snk fairest maidens, you safely may 
<neel, 
18, And . will not hurt you, no fear you need 
feel ; 
19. By experience my last you will know is quite 
real, ANNA GREY. 


32.—RRBvs. 
1, Av ancient city of Wales. 
2. A river of Saxony. 
3. A lofty mountain in the Isle of Candja. 
4. A city of Bavaria. 
5. A town in France. 
The initials joined together will show the name 
of one of the principal rivers of France.—Ocxran. 


fond pend ol 
me Sow 


33. 
My jirst is what dogs sometimes do; 
My second is what we often see; 
My whole a northern region of Europe, 
OCEAN. 


34.—CHARADE. 
My jfiret was worn by Wolsey; 
its colour was my second, 
And men bore unto him my trhole, 
For gaining my jiret tis reckoned. 
RoBERTUS. 


35. 


My first is used in courts of law; my second, 
when it attends my fret, is sure to bring my 
whole, IRENE, 


* 


By doing my first with my second you will per- 


haps require my whole. RosERtvs. 
37,—REBus. 
1. One of the Orkney Islands. 
2. A seaport of Sweden. 
3. A fortified city of Portugal. 
4. A town of Asiatic Russia. 
5. A town of Spain. 


2 


co 


. A seaport of Spain. 


The first letters placed together will show a 
fortitied town of Aragon, in Spain.—Ocran, 


38.—CHARADE. 


Where pigtails germinate on bullet-heads, 


And satin shoes encompass baby-feet, 


My jfirat is cultured in extensive beds, 


And thence is brought to England—not to eat. 


Well, where your dinner is prepared, I ween, 


Is found, in sable garb, with aspect bold, 


My xext. My whole, more modest, bright, and 


clean, 
Designed and fashioned is my first to hold. 


And on your table at s eet eventide 


My first, my second, and my whole may be; 


If otherwise, much comfort being denied, 


You’d better come and take my jirst with me, 
CaRACTACUS. 
39, 
Wark! to my jfirst’s varied note, 
To his harmonious sound; 
See how he swells his little throat, 
And makes the place resound. 
My second’s a po of dress, I ween, 
By male or female worn : 
A certain bird not often seen 
The same thing may adorn, 
An exile’s life amid the hills 
My whole did pass away, 
Hunting over vales and hills 
From dawn to set of day, 
RoBERTUS. 
AA) 


My firet is oft the earliest word 
rhat infant lips can utter, 

And with delight when it is heard 
The mother’s heart will flutter. 


if starting for a morning’s walk 
You see a friend ahead, 
My next may make him wait for you, 
If loud enough it’s said, 
Two trains set off from different points, 
Midway they did my third : 
What words can paint the suffering 
That then and there occurred ? 
My whole a lying system spread 
In centuries long past, 
And though he’s been for ages dead, 
That heresy doth last. 
GORGONIA. 
41.—Rzbus. 
1. A god who doth in armour shine, 
2. A substance found in winter time, 
3. A passion that infects the mind, 
4. 
6. 
6. 


° 


A 

A useful herb’s my next you'll find; 

A bird in ruinous places found, 

And an hero for bravery much renowned. 
RoBERTUS. 
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42, 


Fair ladies, when winter in earnest is come, 
Your delicate forms we behold 

In the warmest of wool, the softest of fur, 
And the newest of cloth mantles rolled. 


Then deeply and snugly you bury, I guess, 
Your halt-frozen tips in my firsd’s soft recess. 
In talking, my daet I have told you this minute: 
Read over this line, you will find the same in it. 


My whole, with its yiclding and delicate form, 
You may find by the warm fireside, 
When the sofa’s wheel’d round and the curtains 
are drawn, 
And the coffee and tea are supplied. 


I'll tell you, fair dames, that which you perhaps 
may not 

Like to know about me in a few words, and what 

T have done, and do now, which may shock you 
to hear : 

On the back of the footman I often appear. 


43. 
You ask a physician the worth of my Arsé, 
And I'll venture to say he can tell; 
My xext may be secn where the waves proudly 


burst 
O'er the sands as they murmur and swell, 


The person who is not possessed of my whole 
Must be very hard-hearted indeed, 

And think not about the affair of his soul, 
Or desire in life to succeed. 


4A. 


My first is a portion of dress 
Which some people wear on their head ; 
My second is no more nor less 
Than the colour that’s certain to spread 
O’er the check, shonld my fotal be felt ; 
But I trust sach will not be the case, 
Or I’m sure it would have to be dealt 
With severely—’tis such a disgrace. 


45. 


Without my first there’s little can be done— 
Or nothing, ‘twould sound better, perhaps, to 


Bay. 
Try all you know, in earnest or in fun, 
It matters not, because *twill have its way. 


My second, whether oblong, square, or round, 
Triangular, or even large or small, 

In one large mass entire ne’er was found, 
Nor ever will be. Still that is not all; 


For take these two, and view them as a whole, 
My whole 1 mean, and teil me if you can 
What monitor can better prove the roll 
Of that with which my verses were began, 


46 


*“How do you do?” my first, said Mr. D, 

“ Quite well, I thank you, friend.” Step in and see 
My wife, and with her take s glass of wine, 

And lunch with us off turkey and a chine ; 

When IJ am quite convinced, my next you'll say 

It is a feast, but ’tis our wedding day.” 

“ Indeed,” quoth Mr. D., “with all my heart 

Ill do so, friend, and then, before you start, 

Dll sey my whole until we meet again, 

To have.a chat o’er lobster and champagne,” 
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47,— ENIGMA, 
“ Mamma, mamma!” cried Louie with delight, 
When sitting by the fireside one night, 
“T must. remind you, if you have forgot 
(And perhaps you have done so, although I've 


not), 
Of that kind promise made some days azo, 
When | was teasing you, mamma, you know, 
To tell a tale, when you declared if I 
Was good you'd tell a short one by and by; 
So now, mamma, if you should feel inclined, 
1’ll have the tale, or riddle of some kind.” 
“That’s as it should be, Louie,’’ said mamma; 
“ And since you have no choice, I’d rather far 
Read an enigma which I just now penn’d 
For that amusing work the Faminy Frrenp, 
Which will not fail to make you stare, my child.” 
“Oh, do, mamma!” cried Louie, as she smiled 
With joy, to think of what there was in store 
Concerning what she’d never heard before. 
“Well, you must know, my dear,” her mother said, 
“That wHat I am about to say will spread 
Throughout the land, and cause no small dismay 
’Mongst those who are considered quite aw fait 
At solving puzzles, so J’!] not digress ; 
But let you see what you will have to guess. 

Find a word that we all 

Very frequently call 
Into use when we something require, 

Which, headed with B, 

Wil) describe, as you'll see, 
That which means to set over the fire, 

Or lie in the heat 

Of the sun for a treat ; 
While with C it will change in a minute, 

For then ‘twill become 

A large vesse}, which some 
People purchase to put liquer in it. 

With an M ’twill disguise 

Those wko wish to surprise 
For mere fun, or perhaps for deceiving 

In various ways, 

As they do now-a-days— 
Such as murdering, fibbing, and thieving. 

With a TT ’twill reveal 

That which boys at school feel, 
As it not only stops their enjoyment, 

And shows them that they 

Must attend every day 
To their Jesscns and other employment. 

Now having referred 

To the changes this word 
Cau be made to produce, I request you 

To answer the same 

If you can, and proclaim 
To the world that. it did interest you. 


48, 

My first is by no means agreeable or sweet, 
Though ’tis useful enough in ite way; 

To watch my industrious second’s a treat, 
And a lesson to all, I must ray. 

My whole is a term which correctly inpiics 
That a man is decidedly brave, 

Or one who with pleasure continually tries 
The ladies from insult to save. 


49, 
My first is four-fifths of some friends come to tea ; 
My second in corn-tields you frequently see ; 
My whole, when the corn has been cut, may be 


eund 
Concealed in the stubble that’s left on the ground. 
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; 50,—REBUS. 
Take twenty, and you'll quickly tind 
A bill, or something of the kind. 
Take off its head, and ’twill become 
A part of fruit disliked by some. 
Another head then cut away, 
And lo! a metal *twill display. 
And now I cannot more unfold, 
As I have all my changes told. 

Grorex M. F. Guryry. 


51.— ENIGMA. 


1, In Wales you may find me a town if you try ; 
2. In the south-east of Naples a province am 1; 
3. One given to wander, whose mind can ne’er 
rest ; 
4, A country of Asia, and in the south-west ; 
5. A garment that mostly on children appear ; 
6. An idol, a statue, or mental idea; , 
7. A plunderey, robber, and bandit likewise ; 
8, A river whose cataract greatly surprise; 
9, A fish that doth swim in the depths of the 
Dee ; 
10. What, reader, belongeth to you and to me; 
i. The name ofagrain of most nourishing kind ; 
12. A province you may in the Netherlands find; 
13, What all things possess that are under the 
sun, 
Inanimate--animate—every one. 
These initials, when joined, will give you tbe 
name 
Of a hero well known in the annals of fame. 
Their finals will give, too, if truthfully traced, 
One who was distinguished for style, wit, and 
taste. laco Frxrnonav, 


52. 


What you would like of something good 
When trhole I do appear ; 
Behead me, and I swiftly run 
‘When man, my foe, is near. 
Onee more behead, and you will sea 
Part of averb L then shail be. 
Now backward read me, and you'll find 
I bring a space of time to mind. 
FANNY 


53. 


My first, second, and whole have each the same 
meaning, and yet they all mean something mare. 
RogBeErtrus. 


54. 


My jirst is a preposition; my second an article 
of dress ; my third a pronoun; my fourth a kind 
of entrance; and my whole what coroners do. 

launE. 


55.— GENTLEMEN'S NAMES ENWIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 


To spoil, and a metal. 

Four-fifths of a space of time, and a disease. 
; os interjection, a vowel, aud part of the verb 

0 be. 

A vowel, and.a plant curtailed, 

To tap, and a stack, 

An adverb, and two-fifths of a plaintive song. 

A triumphal erection, a pronoun, and an absence 
of covering. 

- plunder, two-thirds of to stray, and a conso- 
nant. 


whole. 





56.—Rusvs. 

1. A heathen river of great repute; 

2. A Russian poit; 

3. The name of a set of philosophers ; 

4. A delicious fruit of Eastern growth. 

The initials joined will bring to view an English 

poet, and the finals the ndme under which he 
wrote. ; 


57. 


My first is a part of dress; my second is part of 
a cow; my whole is used as a help to my jirsé. 
FBED. 
5a, 


My first is a word that will serve to express 

Something equal in value, no more and no less : 

And if you read backwards the same, you will 
tind 

A countericit, coin it may bring to your mind. 


My second the rank or the title explain 


O! many 2 gentleman living in Spain ; 
While one-half of London can boast. of the same-~ 
A quick declination, reversed, it wili name. 


United together, my whole will unfold 
Remission, forgiveness, to young and to old, 
Vo rich and to poor, the high and the low, 
Who truly contrition and penitence show. 
laco Frynonat. 


59, 


My whole is a useful instrament 

Much used in a lady's dress ; 

Decapitate me, and you leave 

A preposition; decapitate again, 

And there remains @ consonant ; 
Reverse the word, and act it now, 

And | will yell amain, 1 trow, 

ALIQUIS. 
60. 


I’m often ‘seen in this our land, 
On many a festive board I stand; 
But now an interjection place 
On cither side, you then will trace 
The city which is famed for me, 
And which in Europe’s said to be. 
FAaNny. 
61. 
My first is 2 musical instrument, 
y second is the same, 
And you may dance unto my whole, 
Now pray what is my name? 
62. 

Standing at night with your back to the Noxth 
Star, you face my firet ; my second is two-thirds of 
a hamper; my third is a great weight, many of 
which are stowed away in transports at my 

ALIQUIS. 
63. 


My jirst is a very useful article, found in or 
near most houses; my second is a term applied te 
relations; my whole is a well-known garden 
vegetable, Bary, 


64.—CoNUNDRUM, 
What is the difference between the position 


of arich man deceased and that of a donkey taken 
up hill to a flat heath? CaBacTacts, 
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65. 


A part of the body, joined to that which is 
necessary to composition, and may be seen in 
every room, wil’ name a well-known edifice in 
London. Naxcissa. 


* 66, 


My first is part of a Christian name; my second 
is the reverse of artificial; and my whole is 9 town 
in North America. 


67. 


I am wel] known to school-boys; behead me, 
I am used in sable attire; behead me again, I am 
aseed; behead once more, and I am an amusing 
animal. IRENE, 


68. 
My jirst is a well-known public vehicle; my 
second is a term of endearment; my whole is a 
manufacture of England, Belgium, and Turkey. 


FRED. 
69. 
To do my whole where’er they go, 
Most ladies will desire ; 
Beheaded, it’s an injury— 
Curtailed, the act of fire. 
GorGONIA, 


70. 


Some folks exclaim, 
‘“* What’s in a name P” 
Would you my meaning guess ? 
Then mark me, pray, 
While this I say, 
It will my first express. 
Of things most small 
Take one, take all— 
Gnats, mites oft found in cheese— 
Indeed, ’tis true, 
What I tell you, 
My ect is less than these. 


And now combined 
In me one find 
A name to light will bring; 
Which is—but stay, 
T must not say, 
For ’tis a mameless thing. 
Iaco Frynonav. 


71. 

My jirst is a place of great resort in London; 
my second is two-thirds of a metal; my (third a 
preposition; and my whole what we all wish to 
avoid, IRENE. 


72. 


In seasons of damp, or when snow’s on the 
' ground, . 

On many a pathway our forms may be found; 

We help to discover the murderer or thief— 

No service contemptible—yet, to be brief, 

We never aspire to a dignified place, 

And are trampled on e’en by the best of your race, 

i. Canacracus., 


T am supposed by au Englishman to be the 
most important part of his house; behead me, 
and I am what we live on; curtail me, and I am 
one of the vital parts of the body, F 

BED, 


4. NovembeR. 
mophilA— Blondin, America, 


74,.—ANAGRAMS ON CHRISTIAN NamxEs, 


While wandering among the Larches near the 
Red barn J met Idle Cora, having a neat net on 
her head. J ran mad; my brain began to widen, 
and I cried, A hot dear! O, hud I toes! and see- 
ing no harm at it, I ran off with a hen step; but, 
seeing Hot Sam and Lame Su approaching, I 
stopped at the Old Pole, and cried, I have sinned / 
They cried, Lace him! and ran to find her, and I 
escaped and enlisted in the army. Now I am 
sober. Go again, E. R.—Gxrorak MattHEwson. 


5 


My first are found in the earth; my second is 
also found in the ear.h; and my whole is in great 
use with thieves. IRENE. 


76. 


T eat my first, second, and whole, and if I 
happen to wear the whole I am voted a snob. 
ALIQUIS, 
77.—CHARADE, 


OF all the human race 
In every laud dispersed, 

There’s not been one, except the blind, 
That has not seen my first, 

My neazt is in your house 
In many ways combined, 

And from my first my whole proceeds, 
As when it’s guessed you'll find. 

GoRGONIA. 
78, 


TOWNS IN IRELAND ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1, A place of refuge, and the reverse of high. 
2. An article, and an Irish town. 
3. A cardinal point, and a wine, 
4, An article of commerce. 
5. An English wild flower. 
6. Not old, and a grain curtailed. 
Fanny, 


erent mnie 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 
(On pp. 86, 87, 88.) 


1.—1. Switzerland. 2. Usk. 3. Cumberland. 
4, Cape Verd Isles. 5. Edinburgh. 6. Severn. 
7. Scilly Isles. 8. Tortosa. 9. Ofranto. 10. 
Tungquin. 11. Humber. 12. Elbe. 13. Faken- 
ham. 14, Aldborough. 15. Mississippi, 16. 
Irwell, 17. London. 18. Yorkshire. 19. Fin- 
land. 20. Riga. 21. Iveland. 22, Epernay. 
23. Niester. 24. Don—Success to the amity 
FRIEND. 

2.—1. Lucre-tia, 2. Han-n-ah. 3. E-lean-or. 4, 
Mar-y. 5. Bern-ice. 6. Mab-el. 7. Paul-in-a. 
8, Sar-ah. 9. Charity. 

3.— Wilderness, Iron, Nile— Win, 4.—The letter 
E. 5.—Wey, Yew. 6.—Don-key. 7,.—-Bramble, 
Ramble, Amble. 8.—Fold, Old. 9.—Information, 
10,—Sea-sons. 11.—Spring-halt, 12,—Can-Ada, 
13.—Horatio Nelson. 

14.—BarbarouS, AdmirablY, LacE, LocK, Op- 
pressioN, OverdO, NeeD—Bulloon, Donkeys. 

15.—Go-rill-s. 16.—-Lieu-tenant. 

5. Demi. 6. IsaaC. 7. Ne.’ 


18.—In-tell-I-gent, 
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ONESIME SAVING PLO! ALAIN, — (See p, 183.) 


HEARTS 


HEARTS OF GOLD; 


OR, THE 
CHILDREN OF THE SEA. 
A TALE OF NORMANDY, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tux fisherman’s house was a sad one. 
Risque-tout would go and watch the 
boats come in, and return to the cottage, 
made thoroughly wretched by the quan- 
tities of fish brought home by his neigh- 
bours—not that he was envious, excellent 
man! far from it. Berenice and One- 
sime were proud—almost happy—to be 
the sole resources of the establishment, 
Berenice worked so indefatigably at her 
lace-frame that she could carn ten or 
twelve som aday. Onesime fished for 
sand-eels—the only sport he could pursue 
alone. All this brought in little enough, 
but there was a living. LBesides, every 
fisherman in his turn would give the 
family one or two fish, according to the 
success he had met with. Onesime, in 
return, was always ready to help them to. 
push off their boats to sea, or haul them | 
on to the beach. He was engaged to 
teach swimming to two young children 
belonging to the strange families located 
at Dive; but after a rough wind the 
weather turned cold, and bathing opera- 
tions were suspended; the sea was wild 
and unapproachable for more than a fort- 
night, the shrimps sought the deep 
waters, and the sand-eels quitted the 
beach. The family was reduced to the 
lace-frame of Berenice. Even of this 
resource they were soon for the most part 
deprived. -Pelagie fell ill; Berenice was 
compelled to nurse her and to attend to 
the duties of the household. At last, 
she was unable to earn more than three 
or four sous a day! she had to wash and 
iron the linen, and prepare the family 
meals, 

One day an old fisherman said to One- 
sime,— 

“Tt’s a pity you haven’t the strength, 
or you would be able to assist your family 
a great deal. You don’t want for courage 
or a good heart, you only want strength. 
However, you could, if you liked, make 
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enough money to keep your people going 
on till your father gets better.” 

“I should wish nothing better,” re- 
plied Onesime; “but what is there a 
poor child like myself can do, Pacome 
Glam P” 

“You have only to go to Honfleur; 
there are plenty of boats that would be 
glad to have you for a ship’s boy; you 
are big and strong for your age, you 
know the sea, you are a fisherman, and 
you can earn thirty-five francs a month; 
you can live on fifteen, and you will be 
able to send your parents twenty. The 
twenty francs they will pay you in ad- 
vance, and you can send them home 
directly. Dll give you a bit of a note to 
a man I used to sail with; he’ll find a 
berth for you for the seasun. At the end 
of it your father will be cured, and you 
can come back to go at the herrings and 
whitings with him.” 

Pacome Glam could not write; he 
went with Onesime to Maitre Epiphane, 
the clerk and schoolmaster, who, in ex- 
change for a few fish given him from time 
to time, was always glad to write the 
fishermen’s letters for them. The clerk, 
therefore, gladly undertook the missive 
to Pacome Glam’s friend. Possessed of 
this letter, Onesime returned to the cot- 
tage, and made a sign to Berenice to 
follow him out to the garden. Then he 
said to her— 

“T believe I shall never see Pulcherie 
again; she will be here in three weeks, 
and I am going away to-morrow at day- 
break.” 

“And where are you going?” said 
Berenice. 

“T can no longer bear to see our father 
and mother ill—wanting for everything 
—you wearing yourself out for three sous 
a day, and myself, because of the incle- 
mency of the sea, standing with my hands 
in my pockets. Pacome Glam has given 
me a letter to a friend of his at Honfieur, 
He is sure that I shall be able to send 
you twenty francs a month all through 
the season. Afterwards I shall come back 
to help my father when he is able to go 
to sea again. Pulcherie will have gone 
back long ago. You must tell her why I 
went away, and if she is a good girl, like 
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you are, she will love me all the more for 
it. You must go together to the old 
willow by the river side, and then you 
must kiss her for me. M. Malais told us 
the other day that after these holidays 
she would not have to stay more than 
another year down yonder ; she will come 
home then for good. If I am not drowned, 
I shall see her ina year. You must tell 
her to caress Mopse; I am obliged to 
leave him behind. You will take care of 
him, will you not? And now let us go 
in and look as if we were pleased at a 
parting that makes us both miserable— 
but we must think of our parents.” 

They dried their eyes, embraced one 
another, and re-entered the house. 

“Good news!” cried Onesime, as he 
entered. “Pacome Glam has given me a 
letter to a friend of his at Honfleur. I 
am to engage to sail with @iim for the 
season, and shall be able to send you 
twenty francs a month. I shall be back 
in time for the whiting. You'll be all 
right then, father, and they shall see us 
come up again with a wet sail.” 

“Both my sons will be taken from me 
then !” said Pelagie. 

“Oh, mamma, don’t stop me! I want 
to see a bit of the country; and, besides, 
it makes me regularly happy to think I 
shall be earning money all by myself.” 

“And when do you go?” 

“ Just before daylight. I shan’t have 
too much of the day before me to take 
me to Honfleur.” 

‘* Berenice,” said Pelagie, “the poor 
boy must have some things to go with. 
What a misfortune that I cannot get up. 
He will surely want something. They 
pass almost every night on board those 
great boats; mind you forget nothing, 
Berenice.” 

Berenice made no answer; her sobs 
would have betrayed her. But she 
applied herself to collecting together such 
things as were necessary to Onesime’s de- 
parture. 

On the following morning, the day had 
just dawned. The sea, smooth as a mirror, 
was of a pale blue, calm, andserene. The 
sun, which had not yet risen, showed a 
few rays between Havre and Honfleur. A 
few little clouds—mere gray floating 


vapours—assumed tints of rose and lilac 
colours. A rosy mist also showed itself 
above the blue of the sea, which mist, as 
the sun rose, became yellow, and tinged 
the blue as with a light gilding. At this 
moment Onesime lett the house, accom- 
panicd by Berenice. Tranquille and Pe- 
lagie were not yet up. He had kissed 
them, and strapped on his bundle, of 
whose contents Pelagie had taken an in- 
ventory, piece by piece. Scarcely had 
the brother and sister left the house 
when Mopse, whom they had thought 
locked in, leaped out of a window 
and joined his master, overwhelming 
him with caresses. Mopse had to be 
taken back again. The parents had to 
be embraced again. Pelagie wept. When 
the two had reached the extremity of the 
village, at the summit of th@vile road 
which commences the route to Tronville, 
Onesime said to his sister — 

“Do not come any farther. . Do not 
forget all I told you about Pulcherie. 
You will soon hear of me. Adieu.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Pulcherie had written to ask per. 
mission to promise Marie and her rela. 
tions that she would return to Paris a 
fortnight before the-end of the holidays, 
and pass the said fortnight at their 
country house, as she had done the year 
before. M. Malais had granted that per- 
mission, based on the stipulation that 
during the following holidays Marie 
should come and spend a month at least 
at the chateau. It was the last year the 
two young girls were to spend at St. 
Denis. The reply was, that the gracious 
invitation of M. and Madame Malais was 
gratefully accepted. From that time the 
expected visit of the next year occupied 
the exclusive attention of the married 
couple. They thought of nothing but 
to embellish the chateau, and make it 
worthy of the guests from Paris destined 
to honour it by their presence. They 
waited, however, for Pulcherie’s arrival 
before they ventured upon alterations. 
Pulcherie had now passed two years in 
Paris; or, at all events, very near the 
capital. She had seen at the establish- 
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ment of the De Fondois all that was 
elegant—all that was the fashion. 

Pulcherie received Berenice affection- 
ately. They took a walk together by the 
side of the Benzeval river; and when 
they were seated under the old willow, 
Berenice acquitted herself of Onesime’s 
commission. Pulcherie was touched by 
the devotion and the departure of the 
young fisherman. 

~ He must be very much changed,” she 
said; ‘it is two years since I saw him.” 
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“Must I tell Onesime, then, that you 
would not caress his dog? He told me 
so particularly to ask you to do so.” 

Pulcherie consented to favour him with 
a few gentle taps on the head, but always 
drew her hand back with terror at the 
slightest movement of the animal. She 
gave her uncle all sorts of good advice as 
to the improvement and furnishing the 
chateau. Such a thing is thus at the De 
Fondois’—such another is thus—and the 
uncle made careful register of Pulcherie’s 


‘You would scarcely know him, he is | observations. 


so tall and strong; his face beams with 
resolution and frankness; his voice is 
deep and grave, without being hoarse, 
like most of our fishermen; his look is 
assured and piercing. But you, Pulcherie, 
how you have grown—how changed— 
and, 1 must say, improved.” | 

“You are very pretty, too,” said Pul- 
cherie. 

“Oh! you are no longer one of us, 
Pulcherie—you are a lady. There is not 
a girl here that walks and talks as you 
do. You have certain ways of saying 


Onesime had sent home the twenty 
francs for his first month two days after 
his departure. He had not been able to 
find a place on board a boat, but Pa- 
come’s friend had found him employment 
on board a steamer then and now plying 
between Havre and Cherbourg. The 
second month arrived like the first. Pe- 
lagic had resumed her household duties, 
and Tranquille began to recover the use 
of his arm. 

Pulcherie’s stay at Benzeval was soon 
over. M. Malais accompanied her back 


things. :You look like a princess. Well, | to Paris, proposing to take advantage of 
it almost makes me sad. I am sure, if} the journey to make numerous purchases, 
my poor Onesime were here, he would} and order new furniture —the existing 


not dare to ®peak to you. You don’t 


seem to belong to the same race as we do.” tively condemned by Pulcherie. 


“You are foolish, Berenice.” 

“Oh, no! your voice is so much softer 
—one might say it was music. You 
scarcely speak the same language.” 

“ What is Onesime doing ?” 

“Alas! he goes to sea—fishing. I 
wished him to learn to read and write; 
but since he has been to sea he has never 
set foot inside Maitre Epiphane’s door.” 

“He must learn, however.” 

Berenice had very little to tell; but 
Pulcherie had a thousand things to tell 
her—the world that she had scen was as 
unknown as would be the savages of the 
next new country that may be discovered. 
Pulcherie at first made a feint of being 
frightened at Mopse; she had learned to 
affect certain airs of timidity—a certain 
bold indifference to all sorts of petty 
dangers she had brought with her to St. 
Denis having been pronounced by the 
other pupils as the reverse of comine il 
faut. 


\ 


stock of the chateau having been defini- 
This 
consisted of the most magnificent speci- 
mens of wood-carving, covered with old 
tapestries. ‘The artists of our own time 


had not yet brought such things into 


fashion to such an extent, that now-a-days 
they cost so much money as to be almost. 
unattainable. We should conceal our 
sources of happiness, as the traveller con- 
ceals his gold when he has to pass through 
a dangerous forest. This life is thickly 
wooded, 

The close of the vacation was brimfal 
of delights for Pulcherie. She was nearly 
fourteen years of age. To her carly child- 
hood spent at the sea-side with the fisher- 
man’s family she was indebted for a robust 
health. Marie and Pulcherie wore their 
hair in curls throughout the time that was 
left to them of the vacation. This style 
of coiffure, which, especially for young 
girls, is far from being as becomin 
as bands, was also a forbidden luxury 
at St. Denis. They wore enormous 
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bouquets. One thing alone is tolerated ceived altogether more than six hundred 
contrary to the laws of equdity—the pu- francs for the three hundred he had lent 
pila are permitted to have gloves brought his cousin; nevertheless, he remained 
them from outside the walls. This over- always that cousin’s benefactor, and drew 
sight of the legislature has given rise to from his services a perpetual interest. 
the supreme elegance of St. Denis. On Now he.would wait for the boats to 
grand occasions it is exacted that the come in, and take one or two fish home 
white cotton gloves furnished by the es- with him; now he would get Tranquille 
tablishment shall be worn by the pupils, to perform some little task for him, 
who are driven to all sorts of stratagems taking care to remind him from time to 
to substitute for those plebeian horrors time of the great service he had done 
their own little white kid gloves; buton him, and always speaking of the Monette 
ordinary days no particular attention is as “our boat.” Pelagie was also restored 
paid to the subject, and the well-gloved to health, and happiness had returned to 
form the aristocracy. Our two comrades, the house, to which nothing was wanting 
then, returned to school with pierced but Pulcherie; but she was wanting 
ears and a plentiful supply of gloves. greatly. As to Cesaire, of whom tidings 
This was a great source of envy. The were received from time to time, his ab- 
gloves were visible, and the pierced errs sence was less felt, as he had never par- 
spoke eloqnently of actual and tangible ticipated greatly in the family life, having 
earrings. Both had had a fine guard- generally amused himself abroad with 
ehain woven—each of her own hair— companions of his own age in the mo- 
which they exchanged one for another. ments that were not devoted to labour. 
This is a present frequently reciprocated — Onesime, who was a year and a half 
between comrades, and is tolerated by older than Pulcherie, was nearly fifteen. 
discipline on the pupils’ necks. It is called He was as strong as his father, and had 
a sentiment. The friendship of young realized Risque-tout’s prediction: every- 
girls is but the apprenticeship of love. | body said, “ Onesime is the fish’s enemy.” 
Pulcherie had received the white-edged | Onesime and Berenice spoke often of 
band, and boasted for instructress the | Pulcherie. erence reesta to her bro- 
gaunt and cold Madame S » and for ther all their friend had said to her. ° 
lady superintendent the tall, handsome, “ You sce, Onesime, Pulcherie looks as 
moderately intelligent J de § if she were no longer of the same race as 
Marie was a first plain white. we. In the first place, she is as white as 
It was partly for the sake of remaining a sea-mew’s bosom; and then she walks 
with Pulcherie, and partly also because | differently from what we do; she says 
her friends considered her too young to! nothing that we do, and talks in quite 
be finally introduced to society, that she ! another sort of voice; it seems as if she 
remained in the class of Madame B——, | belonged to a different country. You 
a young lady handsome enough, though “remember the gull you picked up in the 
somewhat lean, but terribly severe, and | Se iter—a poor little bird that had fallen 
so much dreaded that the greater part of from its nest at the top of some cliff; we 
the pupils left the school without having | brought it up with our fowls, and one 
passed under her iron rule. Marie would | day, ‘when its wings were grown, it rose 
be compelled to leave after the next | up and flew away over the sea. That is 
examination, as, not being intended ‘to , the history of Pulcherie.” 
remain in the house as a teacher, she “Bot,” said Onesime, “ if Pulcherie 
was not qualified to enter the finishing | has grown handsomer and more clever, 
class. and more amiable, it’s only a reason for 
Cnesime returned to Dive before the loving her all the more. That’s all about 
winter. Tranquille Alain was entirely it.” 
cured. The whitings first, then the her- “Yes, but not a reason for her to love 
rings, visited the coast in sufficient abun- ws all the more, or even as much.” 
dance. Eloi Alain was paid, having re- “Did she seem changed towards us?” 
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“No, she loves us still; she is still 


good, and she kissed Mamma Pelagie and | 
me with as good a heart as ever; but it | 


stands to reason that as she sees all sorts 
of fine things that we know nothing about, 
as she becomes more learned, though she 
may still love us very well, she must 
take less interest in what interests us. 
One day, when we were chatting in 
the house together, she said to me— 
speaking of somebody, I forget who it 
was——‘* He is an accomplished cavalier’ 
I thought at first she meant somebody 
who could ride on horseback well, but 
she explained —‘ Well, an accomplished 
cavalier is a man’—she didn’t say-if he 
could read and write, but I should think 
so—‘* a man who is very well dressed, 
who can dance, fight with all sorts of 
weapons, ride on horseback well, and 
who says-all sorts of charming things to 
young girls.” L have remembered it all 
on purpose to tell you. Now you know 
nothing of these things. I can talk with 
Pulcherie a little, because I can read and 
write, and count a little; but you~you 
know absolutely nothing.” 

“What! I know nothing! No one 
here knows how to keep a boat closer to 
the wind than I can. Is it nothing to 
know the tides? Do you know any one 
who can bait a row of lines in a more 
ship-shape fashion, or splice a cable, eh?” 

“Yes; but, as I have already told you, 
Pulcherie is of a different species from 
us.” 

“Tf I don’t have Pulcherie for a wife, 
I will never have any other.” 

“So much the worse, as it may cause 
us a great deal of grief; for I tell you 
again, Pulcherie and we are not of the 
same species. At any rate, if Pulcherie 
is to be your wife, it will not do for you 
to be her inferior, and you must learn.” 

“* But can 1?” 

‘‘She has learnt, and even J, who am 
only a little girl, have I not learnt to 
read and write? There is Maitre Kpi- 
phane Garandin, the clerk, who knows 
everything, they say, and who has been 
every trade in the world. We earn enough 
money to be able to pay him a little, and 


besides, he will be very glad to teach you: 


for some fish now and then.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAITRE EPIPHANE GARANDIN. 


ie The following day, on his return from 
fishing, Onesime passed the end of a cord 
through the gills of two enormous whit- 
ings, and started with them for Maitre 
Epiphane’s residence. 

The school-house was a single room, 
entered by a descent of three steps; a 
man of ordinary height would have to 
stoop on passing the doorway, if he 
wished to avoid knocking his head against 
the top. The room was paved; at its 
extremity stood Maitre Epiphane’s bed, 
concealed by green serge curtains; three 
forms and two tables, with a little old 
cast-iron stove, whose funnel went up the 
chimney, composed the stock of furniture 
of the academy. 

Maitre Epiphane, either from ennui or 
the want of air, had fallen asleep in the 
midst of hearing a lesson, but awoke on 
the entrance of Onesime. 

“ Maitre Upiphane,”. said Onesime, 
“here are two whitings I have put aside 
for you; they are the finest 1 have ever 
seen.” 

“Thank you, Onesime, thank you; I 
have my dinner for to-day, but they will do 
for to-morrow; put them on the chimuey- 
piece.” 

“ Maitre Epiphane, I wish to speak to 
you.” 

“Speak.” 

« But what I have to say will take me 
rather long.” | 

“Well, we'll go out in the court.” 

Epiphane leant against a tree near the 
school-room door, which he took care 
to leave open in order to watch his 
scholars. 

“ Now, Onesime, speak away,” he said; 
“you are a man now, and one can con- 
verse with you.” 

Onesime said to him,— 

“ Do you know, Maitre Epiphane, what 
an accomplished cavalier is?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied the schools 
master. “Twenty years ago I was in the 
army, in garrison at Metz, and I often 
heard it said of me, * There’s an acoom- 
plished cavalier !?” 


“Ys it true, Maitre Epiphane, that to 
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be an accomplished cavalier one must 
know so many things ?” 

“But what is the good of all theag 
questions, Onesime ?” 

“JT was asking you, Maitre Epiphane, 
if it is true that one must know so many 
things to be an accomplished cavalier ?” 

“Vil tell you what I knew. I was 
first-rate at billiards. At one time of my 
life, when I was in Paris, I was a manu- 
facturer of patent glue there; I used to 
play with Eugene, waiter at a café, one 
of the best players in Paris. £h bien! 
he only gave me one point, and didn’t 
always beat me. I was always well 
dressed; whalebone stock, watch-chain, 
rings on my fingers, high-heeled boots— 
in a word, everything that constitutes 
true elegance. Holloa there, you Leon! 
Jacqueline will come and tickle your ribs 
for you. I was up in all sorts of fence, 
cane, single-stick, chausson—everything. 
After I left Paris I was, at Chalons-sur- 
Laéne, sub-director of a fire insurance 
company; I recollect it well. I disarmed, 
with a simple broom-handle, three soldiers 
I got into a quarrel with at a cabaret: I 
am sure it must be spoken of to this day 
in the town. I played the violin and the 
flageolet.” 

‘Must he also know how to read and 
write?” asked Onesime. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Eh bien! Maitre Epiphane, Ill pay 
whatever may be necessary. The whit- 
ings are all right this season, and the 
herrings have already been seen towards 
the north. But in a year’s time from 
this I must and will be an accomplished 
cavalier.” 

“A year, my poor Onesime, when 
there are so many people who cannot do 
it in a lifetime! But what fancy have 
you got hold of ?” 

“I have friends of my childhood at 
school at Paris, and I don’t wish to make 
them ashamed when they meet me.” 

“That’s well. The masters in Paris 

ay charge more, but there isn’t one I 
should be afraid of. Hé! little Pierre 
and Maurice, I’ll help you to fight. I'll 
back Jacqueline against you both. No 
matter, you shall learn all I can teach. 
You must come up here whenever you 


have a moment to spare from the sea, 
and we must work hard when the wea- 
ther is rough. I won’t say that in a year 
you will become what is absolutely called 
an accomplished cavalier; but I will say 
this, that the cleverest of the Paris 
scholars will be glad to take lessons of 
you.” 


CHAPTER X. 


At the Malais establishment every- 
thing was in confusion. The proprietors, 
taking to the business a little later in 
life than Onesime, found themselves in a 
situation closely resembling his. Hitherto 
their only thought had been to be rich; 
now the great object was to be genteel 
and comme il faut. Age had given a 
sufficiently picturesque aspect to the old 
chateau of Benzeval. Properly speaking, 
it was nothing more than a large Norman 
house, in the strictest acceptation of the 
word, The park was surrounded by walls 
covered with ivy, which had at first 
weakened and decayed, but now sustained 
them. lLuxuriant wallflowers grew in 
the crevices and on the mortar of the 
wall, over which also scrambled the 
houseleek and several varieties of fern. 
The plaster of the house was white- 
washed ; the fine old ivy was torn up by 
the roots; some parts of the wall were 
rebuilt, and the remainder white-washed, 
on the unanimous decision that the effect 
would be much neater. Some pieces of 
tapestry—rather old, it is true, but of a 
fine character—which from time imme- 
morial had covered the walls of the sa- 
loon, were taken away and replaced by a 
red paper, in imitation of flock. The 
old carved wood chairs and tables were 
stowed in a garret to make room for the 
new furniture that had been ordered in 
Paris, and which arrived soon afterwards. 
The staircases were painted of a blood- 
red colour, and waxed and polished to the 
most dangerous extent. In ascending or 
descending it was advisable to go very 
slowly, and keep a firm grip of the ba- 
nister, unless the passenger wished to 
break his neck. In front of the mansion 
stood a fine clump of chestnut trees; these 
were mercilessly cut down and replaced 
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by twelve tubs containing orange trees, 
each neatly clipped to the shape of a 
cannon ball, not one leaf being allowed 
to project beyond another. 

M. Malais had had a stock of new 
clothes made in Paris, and had brought 
back with him some magnificent stuffs 
for Dorothee. These she had made up 
into six new dresses by the best dress- 
maker in Tronville, whom she had sent 
for to Benzeval. The dresses, in spiteof the 
remonstrances of the dress-maker, were 
cut from the pattern of the famous dress 
brought from Paris fifteen years before. 

** Mademoiselle,” said Dorothee Malais, 
with a superb air, “it is the Paris fashion. 
I had it made there myself, and I brought 
it from there myself.” 

It was, in fact, a gown with a very 
short waist, descending scarcely below 
the arm-pits, straight and narrow as a 
scabbard, as dresses were made in those 
days when five ells of stuff were sufficient 
for a dress which requires, I believe, in 
the present day ten or twelve; conse- 
quently, the stuffs having been purchased 
by M. Malais in Paris during his late 
visit, it turned out that half of each 
dress was enough to make one similar to 
the illustrious model. Madame Malais 
resolved then to give the other half to 
Pulcherie, who would thereby receive a 
present of six handsome dresses. 

Liveries were ordered for the servants ; 
this Pulcherie had strongly recommended. 
Then the visitors’ rooms had to be thought 
of. I believe, if there had been time, they 
would have pulled down and rebuilt the 
entire house. In the absence of anything 
like guiding taste, M.and Madame Malais 
were decided in their selections by what- 
ever cost the most money. The old car- 
riage was sold, as was also the old grey 
horse—grown white with age. Eloi Alain, 
the miller, who passed for a great con- 
noisseur in horse-flesh, was commissioned 
to purchase a perfect pair to run in a 
caleche that had been ordered from Caen. 
The miller made five hundred francs by 
the two horses, in addition to a hundred 
francs M. Malais had given him for his 
trouble. 

Preparations were also being made at 
Risque-tout’s cottage; Berenice and 


Pelagie kept the house in a state of the 
most scrupulous cleanliness. Onesime 
had entirely dug up the garden, which 
was about thirty paces long, behind the 
house. He rooted up the hyacinths, the 
anemones, and all the spring flowers, 
and only admitted such as would be 
naturally in bloom at the period when 
Pulcherie was expected to visit Dive. 
He was indefatigable in pursuing his 
studies with the clerk. He learnt a set 
of quadrilles, which composed the entire 
musical acquirements of Maitre Hpiphane 
on the flageolet. With regard to the 
use of arms, he made notable progress 
in the arts of single-stick and the 
chausson. Persons unacquainted with 
those branches of the art of fence may 
find some interest in a private view of 
one of the lessons, to which it is easy to 
admit them. The master and pupil take 
each a cudgel of four feet and a half in 
length. 

EPiIpHANE.—Attention! The twelfth 
division of single-stick is one of the most 
important; it is executed in thirty 
strokes. Stand in the first position, deal 
out coming forward three face blows 
right ; turn on the heel three times with 
three blows left—two more face blows 
right ; one head blow—side blow right 
and left—wrist once round, one end 
blow; double face blow, right and left, 
raised ; finish with an up-chin blow and 
face blow right and left. This divi- 
sion, as I have told you, is one of the 
most important ; it isn’t every professor 
is up to it; I learnt it at Rouen when I 
was an Indian silk spinner. Now we'll 
go on to the chausson exercise. Kick 
right—double—for the attack. I parry 
blow in face—fist exercise—double kicks 
inside and out, feint off fist blow in the 
chest, fist blow on ear, recover legs 
inside and out; kick in groin—crop 
exercise, crop in groin—kick at gums— 
recover legs. Bien! Notsorigid! If 
you give the gum stroke with your other 
foot kept fiat on the ground, you’ll be on 
your back at the first movement. On 
your toe—higher!—now at the gums; 
that’s better.” : | 

Onesime, lithe and vigorous, succeeded 
admirably in what he considered the 
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science of arms, but in the arts of reading 
and writing he was far from making 
as rapid progress. . : 

However, Marie had quitted the esta- 
blishment of Saint Denis after the exami- 
nation at which Pulcherie had been 


promoted to the plain-white class, under | 


the ferule of the highly distinguished 
Madame de Ciony. A correspondence 
was established between her and Marie, 
and carried on as actively as the diffi- 
culties in the way of Pulcherie’s writing 
would permit. Every Sunday a confi- 
dential servant came from Marie to ask 
for Pulcheric in the parlour, when the 
letters were exchanged. 


PULCHERIE MALAIS TO MARIE DE 
FONDOIS. 


You will laugh at our balls now—you 
who have made your appearance in the 
great world; however, nothing could be 
more brilliant than ours was yesterday ; 
it took place in the drawing school-room. 
All the lamps in the house, and all the 
lustres in the chapel, were placed under 
contribution for its illumination. The 
ball commenced at six o’clock. Madame 
the Superintendent was there with her 
grand ribbon of the Legion of Honour ; 
we were all marched before her, class 
by class; all the ladies were in full dress. 
As for us, they distributed among us the 
odious regulation white cotton gloves. I 
threw mine under a bench as soon as 
Madame Charton had finished her in- 
spection, and displayed a sweet little 
pair of straw-coloured kids, which fitted 
me so that nothing could be better. I 
must tell you there is a little gir] of the 
nacarat-edged class who is running after 
me; she has been already punished for 
being seen wandering about the corridors 
near the white class; she offers me 
flowers; she came to ask me to dance 
in the quadrille of her class, in which 
she officiated as my cavalier. Afterwards 
I invited her to the quadrille of our 
class, when I was cavalier in my turn. 
But these two sets over, I danced no 
more with her; I-scarcely danced at all, 
except with the ladies and novices, to 
whom T assure you I was the most gallant 
cavalier imaginable, 


Towards nine o’clock, as usual, negus 
was handed round between the qua- 
drilles. At nine the collation was served 
—cakes, ices, punch; then we danced 
again up to two o’clock. 

PULCHERIE MALAIS. 


Who is the young man who accom- 
panied your mother when she came to see 
me? 1 scarcely dared lift my eyes to 
look at him; he appeared to be very well 
dressed. 

MARIE DE FONDOIS TO PULCHERIE 

MALAIS. 

The young man is our cousin; more, 
he is one of my admirers. He is my 
slave, my serf; and I forbid you ever to 
lift your eyes to look at him. He appears 
well dressed! Nobody in the world 
dresses as he does. His cravat has not 
i single crease; his gloves are always 
of an irreproachable freshness, and he 
astonished no one the other day when he 
avowed that he, wore three pairs a day. 
We dances and waltzes to perfection. He 
has a cane the head of which is a perfect 
bijou; it is pure gold, studded over with 
little turquoises. He always wears 
patent leather boots. Every house fights 
to get him; he is really a charming 
fellow. I was at a dance—dpropos of 
a {éte, for the soirées are over for this 
season ~—on the very day of your famous 

all. So you see we were each at a ball 
at the same time. I danced four times 
with him, Iwill not say too much about 
the ball to you, poor little thing! who 
have just so thoroughly enjoyed a dance 
in the drawing-school-room. Only, do 
tell what is the difference between the 
negus they overwhelmed you with and 
the punch they eke out to you? Is not 
one merely cold water lightly tinged with 
red, and the other hot water still more 
lightly tinged with yellow ? Nothing is 
changed, then, in your solemnities. The 
grand coquettes, those whose brilliant 
luxury crushes their rivals, are still 
those who possess a pair of gloves, 
cleaned with a week’s trouble and a bit 
of India-rubber; or those who put their 
scarfs a little nearer the edge of their 
shoulders, at the risk of being eaten up 


! by the lady inspectress, should her unfail- 
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ing.eye detect so grave an infraction 
of the jaws, so culpable an excess of 
coquetry. 
MARIE DE FONDOIS. 

Mamma and I are coming to see you 
on Sunday. If the cousin should accom- 
pany us, mind you manifest the same 
reserve, and respect my conquests. This 
is an alliance we must swear to cach 
other. Adieu! 


PrerenpRIT OTS ARS 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was night. Tranguille Alain and 
Onesime, favoured by the wind and tide, 
were returning to Dive after a tolerably 
good night’s fishing. A light breeze 
filled the sail. Risque-tout, smoking his 
little black pipe, was busy cleaning the 
fish, whilst Onesime, half reclining in the 
stern, held with one hand the tiller, and 
with the other the main-sheet. 

“What time should you think it was, 


father?” he asked Tranquille Alain 
suddenly. “It can’t be the day begin- 


ning to break; besides, it is too much 
over Benzeval.” 

Tranquille looked wp, and saw what 
had excited his son’s astonishment: a 
strong light was seen on the horizon just 
above Benzeval. 

“ It’s a fire!” he said. 

At the same time, whether that they 
were getting nearer to it, or that the 
fire had increased in intensity, both dis- 
timguished a dense mass of smoke and 
tongues of flame darting up to the 
heavens. 

“It’s a fire,” repeated Tranquille Alain; 
“out with more sail. The breeze is 
getting up, and if it fans the fire it 
will send us all the quicker to help them. 
Is it the chateau? There is so much 
smoke, it throws me all out of my 
reckoning.” 

They kept a moment’s silence. One- 
sime exerted all his powers to increase 
their speed. 

“Listen,” said Alain, “listen! they 
are ringing the alarm bell at: Benzeval 
church. Can they only just have dis- 
covered the fire? Make taut the jib- 
sheet a little. Bravo! here comes halfa 
capfal that will sond us in in no time.” 


Ten minutes later, and they shot up 
the river, and hastily moored the boat on 
the beach. Several people, awakened by 
the alarm bell, had come out of their 
houses. 

“There’s a fire!”’ said Onesime to the 
first group they encountered. “ There’s 
a fire at Benzeval !” 

“Ts it at the chateau ?” 

“No,” said a fisherman ; “ it is at your 
Cousin Eloi’s mill.” 

At these words the father and son 
darted off, scaled the rising coast, and 
were not Jong in reaching the mill. 
About thirty people were already assem- 
bled there; but though there was no 
scarcity of water, the confusion of the 
helpers and the violence of the fire had 
up to that time rendered all their assist- 
ance of little avail. 

“But where is Cousin Eloi?” asked 
Tranquille, 

“He is—he is a cead man!” replied 
one of the bystanders. 

“Ts hein the mill 2?” 

“Yes: don’t you hear him screaming 
and calling for help ?” 

And in fact at this moment a horribly 
piercing voice was heard crying from the 
top of the mll— ‘ 

“Save me! help! help!” 

“But why does he not get out? The 
fire is only on the ground-iloor as yet; 
there is none where he is.” 

“The staircase is in flames.” 

“He might jump out of the window, 
or at least show himse!f there.” 

“He did for an instant, then he dis- 
appeared suddenly, and since then we 
have only heard him ery. He must be 
hurt, or perhaps the fire has made more 
progress inside than out.” 

During this time Onesime had made 
several attempts to scale the burning 
staircase ; each time he had been repulsed 
by the smoke, Then the staircase cracked 
and fell in with a crash. The voice of 
the miller was heard calling for help 
in accents of despair more and more 
affrighting. 

“‘ Ladders ! ladders!’ cried Onesime. 

Two were lashed together with those 
knots seamen alone know how to make. 
They did not quite reach up to the 
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window. Nevertheless, Onesime lashed 
along cord round his body, and, arrived 
at the top of the ladder, scrambled up 
with his hands and feet, succeeded in 
reaching the window, hurled himself 
through it with superhuman force, and 
disappeared into the room. The cries of 
the miller ceased. A few moments of 
horrible anxiety elapsed. Had he ceased 
to ery on seeing help approach, or had he 
fallen into the flames? Some minutes 
passed in this manner, A fearful crash 
was heard—the entire building appeared 
to be falling in. Onesime re-appeared at 
the window, pale, but with flashing eyes; 
in his arms he held the miller, whom he 
had lashed round with the rope he had 
brought with him, and of which he had 
constructed a sort of cradle. . 

“A man to the ladder !” he cried. 

Tranquille would allow no one but 
himself to go to his son’s assistance. As 
to Onesime, he made a hangman’s knot 
with his rope round a beam inside the 
mill so that it could not escape him, then 
he carried Eloi Alain down gently as far 
as the IJndder, when his father relieved 
him of his burden. 

“Take care !” he cried, “ he has broken 
a leg.” 

The miller was passed from hand to 
hand; but just as Risque-tout had 
delivered him to his nearest neighbour, 
and the latter, also mounted on the 
ladder, had passed him to a third, the 
ladder itself was heard to crack, and 
fell shivered into several pieces. The 
two men below fell headlong to the 
ground without sustaining any serious 
injury. 

“But Onesime! what will become of 
him ?” cried Tranquille. 

Onesime, as soon as he had seen this 
last accident, had wound his rope still 
more firmly to the beam, and clinging to 
it with his hands and feet, had reached 
the ground without difficulty. Only his 
hair and clothes were greatly singed. 
The emotion experienced by the spectators 
during the miller’s rescue had suspended 
all their exertions; the fire made still 
further progress while he was being 
carried to one of his stables—a building 
not attached to the mill. The work 


was at length resumed, and in a.few 
hours the flames were completely 
mastered. Eloi Alain had not perceived 
the fire till he felt himself stifled by 
the smoke; he had leaped out of bed, 
and in his haste had fallen on a staircase, 
where he had broken his leg. From that 
moment he had remained a prey to the 
most horrible agonies; he had only been 
able to trail himself along by the assist- 
ance of his hands to get as far as possible 
from the centre of the fire. For nearly 
an hour, in spite of his cries, no one had 
been able to come to his assistance. 
Everything led to the belief that Eloi’s 
mill had not been set on fire by accident. 
The building in which the fire for cooking 
and other domestic purposes was ordi- 
narily lighted was at some distance from 
the mill. A debtor of the miller’s had 
been to see him in the morning to ask 
for time for the payment of a debt: he 
was the father of a family. He had im- 
plored Eloi’s compassion without having 
been able to obtain the slightest concés- 
sion. In a few days his cattle and im. 
plements would be all sold; his wife and 
children would be reduced to the most 
horrible misery, whereas, if Eloi had 
chosen—for a reasonable interest, it must 
be understood—-to wait till the harvest, 
all would have gone well; he would be 
paid, and would not have plunged an 
entire family into misery and despair. 
The miller had been inflexible ; the debtor 
had left him threatening him with the 
vengeance of Heaven, and it was in the 
night immediately following that day 
that the fire had broken out with fearful 
violence in a building where no fire was 
ever used. It was rumoured that a man 
had been seen during the night prowling 
round a little pond that served as a dam 
and reservoir to the mill-stream. 

Eloi Alain was not long recovering : he 
testified his gratitude to Onesime with 
the greatest effusion. 

“Tt is true they are people to whom 
I have rendered very great service,” he 
said; “but I can’t deny that they have 
shown themselves very grateful, and 
scarcely had a hope left, except in the 
mercy of God, when I saw Onesime come 
in at the window: it seemed really as 
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if he had dropped from heaven. I was 
no longer able—so much did my leg pain 
me—to get farther away from the flames, 
the heat of which was already singeing 
my hair. I owe my life to the boy. 1 
am a. great loser—the mill has to be 
entirely rebuilt; but, however, the poor 
boy couldn’t save the mill, though he 
tried hard to do so. I am not married— 
JT have no children; I say no more. 
Besides, nobody could find fault with me: 
Onesime is my second cousin.” 

As Cousin Eloi was rich, the mill was 
soon built up again; but from that 
moment, thanks to his idea of proclaim- 
ing Onesime his heir, he considered him- 
self more than ever entitled to get pre- 
sents of fish out of his young cousin, and 
make use of him on all occasions, so that 
he even managed to put his gratitude out 
to interest, and make his very gifts bring 
him in a handsome profit. Onesime, who 
had displayed on the occasion an almost 
superhuman degree of strength and 
courage, had received a severe blow on 
the head and a burn on the leg. A 
month after the event, on Sunday, as— 
mass being just over—all the villagers 
were assembled in the church, the curé 
mounted the pulpit and said— 

‘My dear parishioners, amongst the 
many blessings for which we have to 
thank God, we owe him acts of thanks- 
giving for the almost miraculous manner 
in which he has been pleased to save the 
miller of Benzeval from the conflagration 
which has destroyed his mill. God, in 
the greatest manifestations of His will, 
loves to employ the feeblest of His crea- 
tures to show that all power comes from 
Him. It is a young man—whom we can 
no longer call a child after the noble 
example he has given men of intrepidity 
and coolness—whom God has inspired 
with this power and self-devotion. The 
King has been pleased to send to Monsieur 
the Maire of Dive a reward for Onesime 
Alain; this reward is a silver medal, on 
which are engraven the particulars of 
the event which has earned it. It is 
here.” | 

And, as he spoke; the curé displayed a 
medal attached to a tri-coloured ribbon. 

“Monsieur the Maire, with a feeling 


of enlightened piety, thought that the 
church would be the fittest place in 
which to confer this reward on him who 
has so richly earned it. We should all 
respect this decoration, which the gene- 
rous young man will in future wear. 
Among the signs of distinction men have 
been pleased to invent, God, who only 
distinguishes them by their virtues, must 
look with greater favour upon that which 
testifies to the having saved the life of 
a fellow-creature, nearly all other decora- 
tions being given in reward for the 
greatest number of men those obtaining 
them have killed. If, then, we are to 
honour the decoration about to be placed 
on the breast of the instrument God has 
chosen for an act of mercy, he himself 
will know that it is his duty to show 
himself worthy of the mission Heaven 
has deigned to mark out for him; he 
will know that this mark of distinction 
will not be to keep in remembrance of 
what he has done so much as of what he 
has to do. His life should henceforth be 
devoted to good works and acts of self: 
devotion.” 

The curé descended from the pulpit, 
placed himself at the entrance of the 
choir, and then—‘Onesime Alain,” he. 
resumed, in a loud voice, “kneel down 
to receive with humility an honourable 
and glorious recompense.” 

Onesime rose from his seat, his face on 
fire, his eyes cast down, and his step 
uncertain; he knelt down before the 
curé, who said to him— 

“The reward frightens you more than 
the danger.” 

Then he attached the medal to his 
breast and embraced him. 

On leaving church the entire congre- 
gation flocked round Onesime and con- 
gratulated him ; all the men offered their 
hands to him as to a man, and the girls 
were proud to bid him a familiar good 
day. Berenice, who took his arm to 
return home, said to him— 

“Oh, how proud lam! You are my 
brother—mine. And you, Onesime, you 
ought to feel very happy.” 

“Yes,” said he, “but why was not 
Pulcherie there ?” 

The next day Onesime resumed his 
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fishing clothes as usual. He wore his 
medal every Sunday to go to church, as 
the curate had counselled him, saying— 

“No false modesty, my son, which is 
only vanity with the addition of hypo- 
crisy. You have a right to be proud 
of this distinction. You must wear it 
every Sunday.” 

One day a woman made her appear- 
ance at Dive, and inquired where Maitre 
Epiphane Garandin lived. Arrived at 
the school-house, she had a few minutes’ 
conversation with him ; then she installed 
herself for good in the house, of which 
she henceforth assumed the administra- 
tion and the direction. On occasions 
she even took charge of the school when 
Maitre Epiphane was compelled to absent 
himself, and did so with such energy as 
to make herself dreaded by the most 
mutinous of the scholars. It was ascer- 
tained that this woman was no less than 
Madame Garandin, own lawful wife of 
Maitre Epiphane Garandin, who had left 
and forgotten her by accident some years 
ago in the town of Rheims, where he 
had formed an establishment. Madame 
Garandin at first had borne the desertion 
of her ungrateful spouse very philosophi- 
cally, the heaven of their wedded happi- 
ness having been clouded from the begin- 
ning by repeated storms; but, after a 
few years, business began to fall off, and 
Madame Garandin remembered that she 
had duties to fulfil as well as rights to 
exact with regard to him whom the 
church and the law had united to her 
destiny. As the worthy couple had not 
kept up the most active correspondence, 
she had at first some trouble to know 
where she ought to present herself for 
the purpose of exercising the conjugal 
virtues. At length she had succeeded in 
finding out the whereabouts of him whose 
happiness she was to complete. Maitre 
Epiphane, as he bad been by no means 
sorry to leave his wife in former times, 
was not inconsolably distressed to meet 
with her again. The pedagogue was of 
an ineonstant mind—anything like a 
change was always welcome to him, He 
had now been a schoolmaster for some 
time, and would, perhaps, not have been 
long without devoting his talents to 


some new enterprise, if this novel element 
had not appeared to infuse a little variety 
into his life. | 

The two families who had passed the 
preceding summer at Dive and at Benze- 
val had returned this year. They had 
also induced two more families to take 
up their abode there; accident had 
brought a fifth. Never had the neigh- 
bourhood been invaded by so much 
afiluence. Dive was from that time forth 
constituted a bathing-place. The miller, 
who had never willingly let a chance of 
making money slip by, had made its 
acquisition a sort of duty since the loss 
of his mill by the fire. He let, to one of 
the strange families, the two rooms which 
formed his dwelling, and accommodated 
himself in the stable. He, moreover, 
constructed two cabins for the use of the 
bathers, and stuck up a sign-post near 
them on the beach. On this sign-post 
was a placard, and on the placard this 
inscription —“ Salt-water baths in the 
sea.” If any of the inhabitants of Dive 
and of Benzeval happened to possess, as 
they themselves have it, the art of writ- 
ing, there was only the schoolmaster who 
wrote a beautiful hand, and who very 
nearly understood orthography. He was 
the only one who carried a talent for 
writing to the point’ where it attains its 
end; that is, the power of being read. 
He had been applied to for the placard 
announcing Eloi Alain’s establishment. 
Eloi, to avoid paying him, had tried to 
make him believe that it would be a 
glorious advantage to him to have thus 
a specimen of his best writing stuck up 
in so excellent a situation, which would 
infallibly suggest to the rich strangers 
the idea of perfecting themselves in the 
art of writing under the tuition of Maitre 
Epiphane Garandin. The schoolmaster 
made no reply, but he resolved not to 
content himself with this advantage, 
which was far from appearing as brilliant 
to him as the miller had wished to make 
it out. He resolved, from that very in- 
stant, to start a rival establishment. He 
also erected two cabins, with the almost 
similar inscription—* Salt-water bathe.” 
He had not thought it worth while fo 
mention, as his neighbour had done, that 
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those baths ‘would be in thé sea. The 
fact appeared to him sufficiently clear 
from the situation of the establishments. 
The miller, who was not accustomed to 
be resisted, or to meet with opposition 
in any of his undertakings, was greatly 
chafed at the struggle in which he found 
himself engaged. Maitre Epiphane, to 
whom he had always refused to lend 
money, was perfectly independent of him. 
The miller erected a third cabin, an ex- 
ample which was immediately followed 
by the schoolmaster ; but when Eloi 
Alain caused a fourth cabin to make its 
appearance, he acknowledged that matters 
were getting beyond his financial re- 
sources. It was not likely that Eloi would 
open a credit with him, which would be 
a powerful aid to the rival establishment. 
He felt that it was not on the field of 
expenditure he must think of carrying 
on a combat in which he would be van- 
quished at the first few blows. To Eloi 
Alain belonged the influence of capital— 
to Epiphane Garandin the success due 
to intelligence and superior education. 
Amongst the strangers assembled at 
Dive there happened to be a few English. 
Soon was seen a second placard, formid- 
able in its dimensions, towering proudly 
above the schocliuaster’s cabins, and this 
placard bore the following inscription in 
English: — “ Garandin’s baths.” This 
was a master-stroke. The English visitors 
were singularly flattered by this homage 
rendered to their language and to them- 
selves. They patronized with one accord 
the baths kept by Madame Garandin. 
The miller pronounced Maitre Epiphane 
an intriguing schemer; but the latter 
seemed to trouble himself very little with 
the censure. 

At length arrived the great event so 
long expected. The De Fondois family 
arrived at the chateau, bringing with 
them Pulcherie and Marie. The chateau 
was turned inside out to receive them. 
The poor old chateau, tinkered up and 
villanously repainted, was so changed as 
to be searcely recognizable. It had re- 
ceived—good old simple and picturesque 
house as it was—from the hands of its 
masters a stamp of ridiculous pretension, 
It wore the air of a parvenu in his best 


i 


| 


: 
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clothes. On the morning after their ar- 
rival Pulcherie got up very early to look 
round her, and see that her relations had 
committed no capital offence. She or- 
dered ‘certain things to be reformed ; 
certain others to be added; but, on the 
whole, expressed herself satisfied, She 
felt rather embarrassed with respect to 
her friends at Dive: they could not re- 
main ignorant of her arrival, and she 
could not dispense with going to visit 
them immediately. Moreover, she had 
preserved a real affection for them; but 
she was not sure that Marie and the De 
Fondois would look with complacency on 
her being compromised by « emecy 
with peasants like the Alain faMily. She 
decided that she would start off secretly 
some morning to pay the visit she ought 
and was anxious to make. She had pre- 
pared matters a little in her conversations 
with Marie; but she had not taken upon 
herself to say further than that she had 
been brought up, to theage of eleven, by Pe- 
lagie, and it was only a matter of accident 
that she had not been made a lace-maker 
like Berenice: she had contented herself 
by saying Pelagie had been her nurse, 
and Berenice her foster-sister. In spite 
of these preparations, she feared that the 
familiarity of the children, and the affee- 
tion mixed with a little authority of the 
parents, could not fail to appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of her friends of St. Denis; 80 
one morning carly she opened the door 
without noise, and descended to the 
garden. As she reached the garden gate 
she was not a little disappointed to meet 
Marie, who, having been out of bed some 
time—thanks to the habits of St. Denis, 
which she had not yet had time to forget 
entirely —was taking a walk in the shrub- 
beries. Pulcherie, absorted by the 
thoughts of her clandesti:.e enterprise, 
did not see Marie at first, und was some- 
what startled when the l:.ter seized her 
by the arm, and said to her— 

“Whither away so early, fair Chate- 
laine? Is some true knight waiting for 
you with a palfrey ready saddled to bear 
you away from the tyranny of a cruel 

uardian, who denies you to his ardent 
ames? Why quit the manor-house go 
slyly P” 
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Pulcherie, at first thrown rather aback, 
decided to confess that she was going to 
see her nurse; that they were excellent 
people, real hearts of gold, but. mere 
peasants—fishermen without education, 
except the little girl, Berenice, who, 
having learned to read without much 
spelling, and to write without any, passed 
for a sort of phenomenon in the family, 
of which she was the oracle. She thought 
that the rather familiar tenderness and 
the uproarious joy of those good people 
would possess no charms for Mademoiselle 
de Fondois, and she proposed to spare her 
from taking part therein. Marie asserted 
that, on**ie contrary, she travelled to 
observe ahd pick up information; that 
she wished to study the manners of the 
natives; and that the more they might 
differ from those she was accustomed to, 
the more interest and pleasure their study 
would possess for her; that if she could 
wish for anything in the world, it would 
be to find the Alain family composed ex- 
clusively of savages, and she insisted on 
being allowed to accompany Pulcherie in 
the visit she was about to pay them. 

Pulcherie was at once embarrassed and 
vexed to have spoken of her friends in a 
half-flippant tone, which authorized that 
taken by Marie, which was entirely so. 
She reflected that the Alains would not 
expect airs of patronage either from her 
or from a person she might introduce to 
them as her friend; that Onesime and 
Berenice would think themselves entitled 
to live on the same familiar footing with 
her as formerly; and she was nearly sure, 
in the first place, Marie would receive 
this familiarity very ungraciously if ad- 
dressed to her; and that she herself 
would suffer in her friend’s estimation, if 
she should fail to conduct herself with a 
certain dignity. She proposed to post- 
pone the visit to another time. However, 
Marie insisted, and she herself felt that 
it had been already delayed too long, 
and that she must have caused the hearts 
of her friends to suffer greatly by her 
neglect. The two young girls, with their 
straw bonnets, left the chateau and de- 
scended the coast of Benzeval. They 
were the subject of conversation at Tran- 
quille Alain’s at the moment of their 


knocking at the door. Risque-tout and 
his son had returned from fishing, and 
were seated before a goodly bow] of soup. 
They had not had time to take off their 
boots and fishing-coats. ‘The morning’s 
sport had been good, and a few moments 
before Alain had said— 

‘“*Pulcherie hasn’t been to see us yet.” 

“She must be ill,” said Pelagie; “I 
will send Berenice up to inquire.” 

“Take care, wife, take care,” said 
Tranquille; “we mustn’t push ourselves 
forward. Pulcherie is a fine lady now, 
and it is our place to wait. It is we who 
are poor, and we who ought to be proud.” 

“Oh!” replied Pelagie, with great 
sweetness, ‘‘ Pulcherie cannot prevent 
herself from being our daughter.” 

Onesime said nothing, but his heart 
beat heavily. He had expected that 
Pulcherie on her arrival would barely 
have taken time to embrace the Malais— 
that she would come down, running like 
a youug fawn, to the cabin at Dive— 
“For,” said he, “the Malais are only her 
relations by money ; we are her relations 
by heart.” 

“ Pulcherie will be here, and she will 
explain everything.” 

At this moment Pulcherie and Marie 
entered the cabin. A cry of joy filled 
the poor house, and made it tremble with 
happiness. Pulcherie forgot Marie, and 
fell into the arms of Pelagie and Bere- 
nice; she then went up to Tranquille, 
who kissed her on both cheeks. Onesime 
was about to do the same, but he per- 
ceived Marie; and moreover, Pulcherie, 
whom he had not seen since she left 
Dive, was so changed that he felt abashed, 
and made in the most awkward mannei 
a clumsy reverence, for which he was in- 
debted to the lessons of Maitre Epiphane, 
his professor of good manners. 

“Eh bien!” said Tranquille, “here’s 
a fellow! What! I believe he’s afraid to 
kiss Pulcherie! Kiss him, then, Pul- 
cherie; go and kiss your brother.” 

Pulcherie dared not disobey Tranquille’s 
order; she went and offered Onesime her 
cheek, off which, such was the poor bash- 
ful kiss he attempted to imprint upon it, 
he could scarcely have brushed the rosy 
down. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
AFTER THE GERMAN, 


Tux forester gocs to the banquet so gay, _“ Ah, mother, I heard then a far-distant shot-— 
[The poachers lic hid in the wild wood all day, i From my father’s old gun I am sure it came not.” 


tice P ; ; 
His dear wife slept sound with her child, all “ Gaze not, darling child, at the moonbeams’ pale 


alone, light; 
. And broad through the casement the silver moon (0 sleep again soundly—you're dreaming to« 
shone; night, 


‘ And ane her pale beams streamed in o’er the white The eee now fills all the chambers 60 
wall, ’ 


The child waked from sleep, and ’gan loudly to | The dear father’s picture looks pale on the wall, 
call— ‘Oh! blessed Lord, save us from evil this night. 


* Ah, mother, why tarries dear father so long? Mor. ee the picture looks in the moon- 
My heart surely tells me that something is wrong.” ce 


‘Go sleep sound again, my poor wandering child, 
“ es Te dearest child, at the moonbeams so The pale moonbeams <fill you with fancies so 
» white; 


wild.” 
Go slumber again till the morning dawn bright.” phe dawn roused the mother from slumber once 
The pale moonbeams spread all along the white OES 


wall ; Her husband lay dead at his own cottage door. 
They glimmer at length on the gun-case so tall, Grieert Percy, 
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Rosr Morris awoke early : : 
her bed, opened her little cecomerd: saw 
looked forth upon the memings The 
scene was a fair one; a valley with a 
modest hamlet in the midst, half hid be- 
neath a veil of green foliage; a river, or 

rather a rivulet, winding between grassy 
-banks; hills rising in the distance, green 
to their summits with trees and her! age. 
The signs of ‘stirring life were just he- 
ginning to appear: a solitary henlae: an 
was seen climbing the hill-peth: the 
white smoke curled upwards from the 
cottage chimney; from among the trees 
the -woodman’s axe was he: ard mingling 
with the songs of the birds ; the cattle 

lowed, and the cock blew his horn in con- 
cert. The air was temptingly clear and 
balmy. Rose left her window, and, not 
long afterwards, she emergeil from the 
door of the cottage. W ith a light quick 
step she took her way towards the 
sparkling ‘rivulet which ran throngh the 
fields. She sauntered slowly along the 
margin of the stream; now she wonld 


pause -to inhale a deeper breath of the. 


pure air, and now she would stand still | 
to gaze into the clear depths of the 
water—to follow with her eye its flow 
over the pebbles in its bed—to watch 
the rising of its ervstal bubbles, and to 
listen to the sound of its murmurs when 
it playfully dashed among the stones, 
Thus idling, she strolled on, until she 
came to the foot of a hill, up whose 
somewhat steep ascent she did not 
hesitate to ciimb, though it was hard 
labour for her delicate limbs. Every 
now and then she turned to look upon 
the scene, which spread and grew hefore 
her every moment into increasing beauty. 


There were towering monutains sloping | 


upwards till they seemeil to mingle with 
the skies; a forest in its dense im- 
penetrable shade; a grove with graceful 
foliage of lighter green; a river winding 
in its tortuous path; bright, flowery 
meadows; yellow harvest fields ; green, 
swelling banks ; woody ravines; trees, 
cottages, and gardens ; all lying before 
her, basking in the morning sunshine. 
Still she climbed farther up, and still 
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there arose new wonders, It was like 
eachantment. ‘The nearest hills sank to 


‘were ‘mounds, and, towering over their 
heads, hill after hill, range “after range, 


arose, as though conjured up by the 
magic spell of some wizard. The peeps 
caught between the hills far, far away in 
the horizon, seemed, in their indistinct- 
ness, like a fairy land, or paradise. At 
length she reached her aim; and she sat 
down on the lone stone which had often- 
times before, in this her favourite walk, 
served her for a resting place. The 
mountain breeze played in the curis of 
her brown hair, and blew them back from 
her fair, open brow. Her blue eye 
sparkled, and the hue of health glowed 
on her cheek, 

Rose was an only child, the darling of 
her parents. They were poor, and 
earned their daily bread by daily wear- 
ing toil: yet, through great self-sacrifice, 
they had contrived to bring her up de- 
licately ; for she had always been a fra- 
eile plant, requiring carefui nurture. In 
her carly years, they had nightly offered 
up to God their prayers that He would 
spare them their littke one; earnest was 
their faith that He, who was their Father, 


and who dwelt in heaven, would listen to 


whee shone in it! 


their prayer. It might have been, for 
the chiid lived to love. them, and to grow 
deeper, every day, into their love, « She 
passed a happy ehildhood ; without care, 
without thought beyond the present hour. 
How could she think there were such 
things as care, and anxious thought, in so 
eweef and sunshiny a world, where all 
things |: ear and danced, and sported, 
and sparkled, from the fly upon ie grass 
blude to the lamb upon the hill—from 
the light dew-drop to the great sun 
But she grew older. 
She grew up to womanhood : and thought 
had grown upon her with her years. 
For some time past she had remarked with 
anxiety how hard her parents worked to 
gain their bread. This was not right, 
winle she was living idly. She knew it 
was their happiness to labour thus, that 
she might be Jeft free to wander as she 
liked, and dream of nothing but sunshine 
and green fields. But it was not right, 
The time would come when they would 
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be too old to work ; and would she then 
be able, in her turn, fo support them ? 
Alas! she would not. Then what would 
become of them all ? This thought 
haunted her like a spectre; and it was 
not laid to rest until she had resolved 
upon a plan of action—until she had re- 
solved to seek the means of earning a 
livelihood for herself, and a provision for 
her parents in their old age. She would 
have liked to stay in her native village, 
but she was not strong enough for 
country work. Many plans she thought 
of before she resolved, at last, to Icave 
her home, to go to the distant town, and 
there learn” the trade of dressmaking. 
Her parents wept when she told them 
her plan; but, in the hope that she would 
not be made to work more than her 
strength would bear, and that she wonld 
sometime be very rich, and they might 
live to see it, they gave their consent. 

And so, the tears of parting chased 
away by smiles of hope, ose left her 
home. 
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less. Upon the face death has stamped 
deep his impress. In that wan and wasted 
face it is not easy to recognize Rose Morris, 
the country girl; and yet it is she. 

Tler tale may soon be told. Her first 
impressions when, after travelling far, 
she entered on her new life, were indis- 
tinct, confused, and vague, as though she 
were In a dream. She was bewildered 
and perplexed; and it was not till after 
many days that she could see things in 
their reality. Dreary enough was the 
prospect. For five long years, she was 
condemned to sil within the four blank 
walls of a chamber, day after day, and for 
the livelong day to sit still and silent 
with her hands and eyes employed in 
ceaseless labour. But she was cheerful 
and happy: her life was brightened by 
the hope that burned within her. Weeks 
and inonths passed on; she began to feel 
less happy; her work seemed not so easy 
to her as at first; she hardly knew the 
reason, but she thought that if she could 
but now and then go out to breathe the 


* *F * te % % lfresh air, and refresh herself more at 


Every sound in the great city was | night with sleep and rest, it would be 
hushed, save the measured tread of the easier for her: as it was, she had to work 
solitary policeman on his beat; or, at from morn till night, sometimes till after 
long intervals, the quicker step of some midnight; and when she had a leisure 
late reveller hastening to hishome through hour, she felt too weak and listless to go 
the deserted streets. It was night, and out. Yet the bright sunshine, the blue 
thousands of human souls were uncon- | sky, the trees, the soft green grass, the 
sciously enjoying, in sleep, refreshment | birds, and flowers, were more than ever 
from the cares of the day, But, alas!) in herthoughts. Her mind was strangely 


not all were so blessed. 
jugs were the signs of watching and 
wakefulness. From the garret window 


of a house in a long street of shops, there 


gleamed a pale and sickly leht, which 
spoke sad things—of sleeplessness, of 
tears, of sinking hearts, of weary watch- 
ings by the couch of pain. And let us 
look within. Disease and woe indeed are 
there. So dim is the flickering light, the 
objects in the chamber can scarcely be 
discerned: but the rays fall most upon a 
bed, and upon two forms kneeling beside 
it. On the bed is stretched a slight 
attenuated form—so slight, so attenuated, 
that it hardly can be perceived there is 
a form beneath the unrufiled coverings. 
A. white hand, with long thin fingers, 
rests upon the quilt, passive and motion- 


In many dwell- | haunted by them. 


When she bent over 
her work, now often wetted with her 
tears, she would imagine that she saw in 
it things green, like grass or leaves; and 
all the while her hands were busy. Time 
passed on. She had began to droop; she 
lost her strength; her clothes lang loose 
upon her; her cheek grew daily thinner; 
and at last appeared on it the fearful 
hectic spot. She spoke to uo one of her 
sufferings ; but she pined and pined away 
in silence. Those who saw her changed 
appearance, hearing no complaint, gave 
the matter no second thought, but turned 
away to mind their own affairs. Her 
mistress was one of that class of mistresses 
who regard their apprentices only as 
means of profit. Cold and insensible, 
save where her own interests were con- 
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cerned, she saw at last that the girl was 
ill, because she could not do her work. 
She feared to have her a burden on her 
hands, so she graciously gave her per- 
But it was too late. 
Before poor Rose could prepare for her 
departure, she became too ill to be re- 


mission to go home. 


moved. She could not leave her bed. 


Hard indeed would have been the heart 
that could refuse the murmured wishes 
of the dying girl to see her parents. The 


parents were sent for, and they came in 
time to see their child alive. 

For a long time the short convulsive 
sobs of the old man had been the only 
sounds in thesick chamber. The mother, 
with a greater power of self-control, had 
repressed the utterance of her grief for 
her child’s sake. She had been sleeping a 
long, calm sleep. At length she awoke, 
and looked so fresh, so well, so like her 
former self; she smiled so sweetly her 
own bright, happy, loving smile, that her 
poor mother’s drooping heart beat quick 
with sudden hope. She bent over her 
child to hear her words, for she spoke in 
low, though distinct, accents. “That was 
a pleasant dream! It told me I should 
see my home again! and I believe it: I 
am quite well now! I shall go back 
again—back to the meadows and the 
streams. I'll lie upon the bank, and 
smell the flowers, and feel the cool, cool 
wind upon my cheek, and listen to the 
cuckoo far away singing among the trees! 
But why did 1 come here? There’s no 
sun here! I cannot breathe! Shut up, 
shut up! O, mother! take me to my 
home. The air is thick and dark—Il’m 
dying! Take me—ha, now I see—O, 
glorious !”— 

‘This little story is not designed to show 
that it is a bad thing for a young woman 
to leave the country in order to learn a 
useful trade in town. It is to illustrate 
the evil of the late hour and close confine- 
ment system. We should fear to inquire 
into and draw up a catalogue of the 
inatances in which that has sown the seeds 
of consumption, and brought, not only 
the delicate, but even the strong and 
healthy, prematurely to the grave. Thank 
God! there is hope that system is not 
likely long to last. 


IT’S BENEATH ME. 
A TALE. 


“JY rein you it’s beneath me, and I 
shall not go. I didn’t marry you to be 
made to sit down with all the low people 
in Mexworth. My father was an apothe- 
cary, and I know what’s due to myself 
too well to disgrace my family, and that’s 
all about it, Sam,” said Anne Rogers to, 
her husband one evening towards the end 
of their honeymoon. 

“ But they are not Jow people,” quietly 
remarked Sam, as soon as his wife’s volu- 
bility had a little expended itself. “They 
are honest, industrious, well-mannered 
folk as any in the whole town.” 

“They are low people,” retorted the 
lady. ‘“Didn’t Mrs. Perkins’s mother 
sell nuts and apples at the corner of the 
street, and was her father anything better 
than a journeyman? It’s nothing but 
because Joe was your fellow-servant that 
you want me to demean myself to people 
like that. I wonder you haven’t more 
proper pride than to forget that you were 
butler when he was groom. But if you 
have got no dignity belonging to you, I 
have, and that you'll find, Mr. Rogers.” 

Sam was pretty certain it was a des- 
perate case, for his wife had only once 
before honoured him with this form of 
address. He stuck his hands, therefore, 
into his pockets with a hopeless air; but 
not to be beaten without a struggle, be- 
gan once more, with a “But, my dear 
Anne——” 

“But your dear Anne has got a will of 
her own about some things,” was the im- 
patient reply, “and that’s one; so you 
can tell the Perkinses not to expect me.” 

Half in sorrow, half in anger, her hus- 
band took up his hat and hastened into 
the street. 

Thank God that everywhere, even in 
the busiest thoroughfares of our busy 
towns, the sweet freshness of the summer 
evening may be felt by those who seek it. 
It seems as @ messenger sent to smooth 
the ruffled brow of the angry and care- 
worn, and to bring fresh bloom into the 


faded cheek of the sickly and the sad. 


It is certainly our own fault if we do 
not come home of a summer night hap- 
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pier and better than we go out; and so 
Sam thought, as he felt the breeze upon 
his forehead. Accordingly, he had not 
gone far before his anger had subsided, 
and all his tenderness for his wife came 
back. 

““T knew she was high before I married 
her,” he remarked to himself, “so I’ve 
no cause to be surprised at what she says. 
She’s high, but then she has a kind heart 
at the bottom. Who can tell whether I 
mayn’t get her to see as I do, if I’ve only 
patience just for a bit ?” 

True, Sam; if you have patience you 
may fairly expect it. We wish you suc- 
cess with all our heart. We shall be 
glad, too, if you do succeed, of a little 
advice from you; for, unfortunately, not 
a day passes over our heads but some 
good undertaking is spoiled in the begin- 
ning for want of hoping and trying a 
little longer. 

Will Sam’s be spoiled? is, however, 
the question at present. I think not; 
for, conscious that he Aad patience, and a 
good deal for his time of life, he quickly 
made up his mind what course to adopt. 
This was not to try to overturn his 
wife’s pride by direct attack, but, like a 
skilful general, investing some fortified 

lace, to sap and undermine it at the 
oundations. 

By the time he reached home the 
cloud had passed away from Anne’s face, 
and, in a cheerful voice, she asked if he 
were ready for supper. 

During the meal conversation went on 
briskly, and Sam took an opportunity of 
remarking that he thought his wife 
would have a visitor in a day or two; for 
he had heard that his old mistress and 
kind friend, Mrs. Courtenay, had come 
back from London, and she told him just 
before she went that she should call and 
see his wife as soon as she returned, 

“Well, I’m sure it’s very kind, and I 
shall be uncommonly pleased to see her,” 
said Anne. ‘I hope she will look in of an 
rene though ; [should not like a lady 
to catch me just in my dirty trim.” 

*< As to dirty, that you never are,” said 
her husband, turning a pleased look on 
the +idy figure beside him, ‘I believe,” 
added he, somewhat more dryly, “ that 
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it’s you she comes to see, and not your 
gowns; but I dare say she wouldn’t mind 
going up and looking in the drawers, if 
you asked her.” 

Anne, who had a quick sense of the 
ridiculous, was more amused than angry 
at this speech, and presently after turned 
the conversation. 

The following evening, when Sam 
came home to tea, he heard that Mrs, 
Courtenay had just called, and found his 
wife in extreme delight at the kind and 
good-natured manner of her visitor. 

“ What I liked so much,” said Anne, 
“was her coming right up to the table, 
instead of standing just in by the door. 
And then she sat down upon your chair 
there, just as if she had been in her own 
drawing-room, and talked away to meas 
kind as though I were her equal.” 

“‘ What did she talk about?” inquired 
Sam. | 
“About you mostly —what a good 
servant you used to be, and what a good 
husband she thought you’d make. And 
then she asked all about my family— 
where mother lived, and how many gis- 
ters I had married, and lots of things 
besides. But it was not,” said Anne, 
warming with her subject, “it was not 
so much the things she said as the plea- 
sant manner she had with her; and then 
she shook hands so heartily when she 
went away.” 

A half smile passed over Sam’s face as 
he quietly remarked, “She did not seem 
as if she thought it was beneath her to 
come to see you, then?” 

Anne made no reply, unless a deep 
blush can be considered as such; and her 
husband wisely refrained from pressing 
her any further. 

This was Wednesday evening. Friday 
morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Rogers asked 
her husband whether he had said anything 
yet to the Perkinses. 

“No, I have not seen Joe; but I ex- 
pect to do so this evening, and I must 
give him an answer then. What had I 
better say?” 

“That we will go,” said his wife, 
without the smallest hesitation ; and the. 
husband felt himself rewarded for his 
forbearance. 7 
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The evening of the visit soon came; 
and Anne, dressed in her wedding-gown, 
aecompanied her husband. 

To her surprise, she found Mrs. Per- 
kins’s house, though smaller than her 
own, not merely clean, but the very pic- 
ture of comfort. It had—a most unusual 
luxury in this part of the town—several 
pots of balsams and fuchsias in the sitting- 
room window; and the room itself’ was 
hung with various pencil drawings, the 
work of the Misses Courtenay, by whom 
they had been presented to Joe on his 
marriage. 

In putting on her best bonnet and 
gown, Anne had also put on her most 
dignified manners. For the last three 
days she had been weighing the differ- 
ence of rank between the daughter of a 
journeyman and that of an apothecary ; 
and it was as important, in her opinion, 


one who feels that in doing the humble 
duties of every-day life she is as great, 
in the sight of God, as the conqueror in 
the battle-field, or the lawgiver in the 
senate,—there you see one whose manner 
is full of true dignity, and whose coun- 
tenance beams with true happiness, — 
then you have the picture of many a noble 
woman—amongst others, of my friend 
Mary Perkins. 

“What a lady she would make!” said 
Anne to her husband, as they walked 
slowly home by the light of the moon. 

“ What a lady she zs!” he quickly re- 
plied. “ Yes, all the fine clothes in the 
world could not make her more so. All 
they could do would be to help other 
people to see it; but it’s a poor traveller 
that can find no place without a directing- 
post.” 


Anne answered only by a sigh. There 


that this difference should be felt in its | was something in her heart that said 


precise degree at their first meeting, as it 
is in the eyes of a solemn court usher 
that at some grand ceremonial the pre- 
cedence of an earl over a baron shall be 
carefully observed. 

You will wonder, perhaps, that, as 
Anne was sufficiently moved by Mrs. 
Courtenay’s example to go at all, she did 
not go in a more humble spirit. Unfor- 
tunately, to many of us this is no mys- 
tery. Her inborn invisible enemy had 
received a sharp blow, it is true; but it 
had but driven him from the outworks 
into the citadel. There he took up a 
stronger position than before; and, but 
for God’s blessing on a nature honest and 
kindly in the main, it would have gone 
hard but he would once more have re- 
gtined the mastery. 

Anne, then, went prepared to be royally 
: ous, and to patronize Mrs. Perkins, 
if she found her agreeable; but her plans 
were disconcerted, and by a very simple 
cause——-Mrs. Perkins was a person who 
could not be patronized. Happily, in 
most circles her counterpart is to be met 
with, so a short description will enable 
my readers to recognize her. When yon 
see'a woman quietly doing her daily work, 
without seeking for excitement, content 
‘to live and die unknown, if it so pleare 
her Father in heaven,—when you see 


“Yes”. to every word spoken by her 
husband; but there was also a strong 
dislike to hear the remarks spoken. 

Courage, Sam! have patience a little 
longer, and who knows what, with God’s 
blessing, you may be able to accomplish P 

* * % a a ae 
“Come, Johnny,” cried a little girl of 
nine years old to her brother, who was 
apparently a year younger, “run off now, 
for it’s just five o’clock, and you won’t be 
back again before tea-time unless you 
make haste.” 

** Here’s mother; Pll ask her if J must, 
Mother, I don’t like to go for James 
Strong; may Anne go?” 

“Why don’t you like to go, John?” 
inquired his mother, an old friend whom 
we have not seen for ten long years. 

* Because he has got such shabb 
clothes, and the boys all laugh at 
him; and Henry Davis said this morn- 
ing that it was beneath us to play with 

im. 

‘Henry Davis is very wicked, then,” 
exclaimed the little girl. . 

“ Not wicked, but he ought to be better 
taught,” said the mother. “ Dees he 
accuse James Strong of being a thief, 
Johnny ?” she inquired. 

“No, mother,” said Johnny, looking 
at her with some little surprise, | 
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“Or of being a liar, or using bad 
words?” she again asked. 

“No,” said Johnny, opening his eyes 
wider and wider. 

“Then go and bring him here directly. 
And tell Henry Davis, the next time h» 
says anything, that your mother says it is 
not beneath you to play with good boys, 
although they may be poor; and it as 
beneath you to play with bad boys, let. 
them be ever so rieh.” 

Johnny ran off immediately, inspired 
by his mother’s words; and the father, 
who had come in just in time to hear the 
last sentence, stood loeking the picture 
of silent delight. 


“Thank Ged for helping me to be 


patient with her!” he said to: himself. 
“Oh, what a difference from. tex. years 
ago!” 

a eemcwnd monn 


LOMANTIC GENEROSITY. 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago 
there resided in Londen an. old sergeant 
of artillery. This persam,.in the course 
of his duties, by some means or other, had 
been brought into frequent contact with 


Sir Francis Burdett, who had conceived. 


a high opinion of the sergeant, and with 
that homeliness and good nature which 
distinguished him throughout life, the 
hon. baronet had been accustomed ta 
treat the worthy sergeant with great 
kindliness and familiarity. One morning 
sir Francis chanced to meet his humble 
friend in the street, and observing him 
to be looking a little more anxious thaa. 
usual, kindly said to him, “ Well, N——, 
what are you about? You are looking 
duller than usual. Has anything hap- 
pened ?”—“ Nothing very particular, your 
honour,” was the reply; ‘‘ only my wife 
has got a son this morning, and—and— 
Sir Francis, now that I think of it, and 
if you have no objection, I should like 
to name him after you.”—*Surely,” 
said the amicable old gentleman; “and 
remember, N———, when he grows up, to 
bring me in mind of this—perhaps I may 
be able to do something for the boy.” 
The ceremony of baptism over, at which 
Sir Francis appeared as godfather, nothing 
more is said to have passed at the time. 





The hon. baronet, in the course of years, 
was gathered to his fathers, as was also 
the old sergeant. The boy meanwhile 
haf been sent to sea, and by application 
and good conduct had been promoted to 
the situation of mate in a merchant 
vessel. A few weeks ago, while in Liver- 
pool, the young man saw what he thought 
a good opportunity of purchasing half of 
a vessel on his own account; but not 
being possessed of sufficient means, he 
wrote to his friends in Edinburgh to in- 
quire if'they could assist in the purchase. 
The idea now occurred to one of the 
young man’s brothers that he might take 
it upon him to make Sir Francis’s heiress 
aware of the former promise of her father, 
and a letter was accordingly sent to Miss 
Burdett Coutts, detailing the circum- 
stances, and inclosing the young man’s 
certificates of character. The reply to 
this note was received in town last week, 
and was couched in that magnificent style 
for whieh the lady has become celebrated. 
It contained no vain words, but a bank 
cheque for no less a sum than £1,000. 
However extraordinary this story may 
appear, we have good authority for stating 
it as a literal fact. 


ance paicrenonres 
COWARDICE CONQUERED ; 
OR, FRANCIS TH CRAVEN AND FRANCIS 
THE BRAVE. | 


Franer.—Ob! ah! ah! Mamma, 
maanma, come quickly; I’m in such pain! 
So hurt! And if bleeds, it bleeds ! 

Mamauca.—-What is the matter with you, 
my dear? Don’t ery so loud; but show 
me your terrible hurt. If I were not 
used to your piercing cries, I should think 
you were being half killed. 

FRANCcIS.—Oh, mamma, it is Tibby, 
that horrid Tibby, who has bitten and 
seratched me. Oh! it hurts me so; it 
hurts me so! 

MsamMaA.-—You must have sadly teased 
Tibby to make her so angry. Let me see 
your hand. I scarcely think she can have 
hurt you very much. What! is it only 
these two red spots which have caused alj 
this outery ? Tibby’s teeth have scarcely 
grazed the skin, and her serateh is also a 
mere trifle. Are you not ashamed that 
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FRANCIS CRYING BECAUSE THE CAT HAD SCRATCHED HIM. 


you cannot bear the slightest pain, ‘but will render you quite contemptible. It 
must put yourself in such away? The is cowardice ina boy to be so afraid of 
house is for ever ringing with your cries. pain. 3 
You cannot fall, if it is only on the car- Francis slunk away at his mothey’s 
pet, or your brothers push you in play, rebuke, quite ashamed of himself; but 
without your crying out as if'alimbwere this did not prevent his crying five or six 
broken. I am very sorry tosee this fault times before bedtime. | 

in you; if you do not overcome it, it Early thenext morning he was awakened 
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MAKING A SNOW MAN, 


by the joyous fexclamation of his two shall be able to play as much as we 


brothers, Leonard and Ralph, who were like.” 
Francis buried his head under the bed- 


standing in their night-shirts at the win- 
dow, clapping their hands and shouting. clothes, crying out— 





BOXS OUT IN THE SNOW. 
“Oh, how cold! I would far rather 
ut stay in hed, where 


whole holiday; is it not lucky? We it is warm and cozy.” 


“Oh, how jolly! how jolly! here’s the 
snow; such a fall of it! And to-day isa not get up all day, b 
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Lronarp.—You lazy fellow! You 
would do far wiser to jump out of bed 
at once without any shilly-shallying. 
Only come and see how beautiful the firs 
look, with their branches bending under 
the weight of the snow, and this white 
carpet sparkling in the sun. I am sure it 
will make you long to go out. I promise 
you Ralph and I mean to have rare 
sport. 

Immediately after breakfast the three 
boys asked and obtained leave to go out. 
“While Francis crawled along, wrapped up 
in two or three rugs and half-a-dozen 
comforters, his brothers scampered about 
merrily, pelted each other with snow- 
balls, and when tired of that amusement 
set to work to make a snow man. 

“T will help you,” said Francis, caming 
up. ‘You'll see I shall do much more 
work than you.” 

He took up in his hands—cased in thick 
woollen gloves—some snow, which he 
carried very slowly to the spot, and then 
began to complain. 

“Oh, how cold it is! 
wet through.” 

RALPH.—lI dare say they are; and if 
you will work in gloves your hands are 
sure to get numbed; besides, you are so 
packed up you can hardly move. The 
surest way to get warm is to work much 
and briskly, not in the lazy way you are 
doing. Look at me; I don’t complain of 
cold. 

LEonarD.—Nor I neither; my hands 
are quite warm now. 

Francis.—Oh! oh! 


My gloves are 


my nose too: it’s freezing as if 1 were in 
Russia. 

Crying and complaining, he took re- 
fuge in the house, where he left his 
mother and nurse no peace until they 
had well chafed his hands and feet; then, 
well muffled up, he sat crouching over 
the fire. 

It was not long before he tired of this 
very quiet way of spending his time; 
and, getting up, went to the window to 
see what his brothers were doing. 

The snow man had rapidly progressed; 
they were just fitting on his head, which 
consisted of a large round snowball. 


my peor feet, 
how they hurt me; and my fingers and 


Leonard then went to fetch two pieces of 
coal for his eyes; a carrot did duty for 
his nose; another, placed horizontally, 
for his mouth; and an inverted flower- 
pot served for a helmet, in the hole of 
which the boys had stuck a branch of fir 
to represent a plume; and they put the 
finishing stroke by making him shoulder 
a large stick for a musket. 

The two boys thought he looked 
splendid; and, quite proud of their work, 
daneed round him, and called every one 
out of the house to admire Old Father 
Winter, as they called him. 

The dinner-bell now ringing, brought 
them indoors, their cheeks all in a glow 
from the exercise they had been taking. 

*Oh, Francis, you silly fellow, to keep 
moping indoors,” said Ralph. ‘ Leonard 
and I have had such fun; and, do you 
know, mamma has allowed us to invite 
all our schoolfellows to come and play 
with us after our dinner. We mean to 
build a snow fortress, and then besiere it; 
it will be just like real war. 

LEonakD.—L am to be the English 
general, and head the attacking party, 
while Ralph defends the fortress. 

Francis.—lI should like to be captain. 

Ratpu,—You! You are far too much 
of a poltroon. 

After dinner Leonard and Ralph cel- 
lected a score of their schoolfellows ; and 
all these little people set to work very 
busily to construct formidable ramparts 
of snow. Russians and English, friends 
and foes, all laboured ; and so the work 
got on very rapidly. Francis tried to 
mix among the workers; but he soon put 
on such a miserable look, that his com- 
panions laughed in his face, ridiculing 
and teasing him in a thousand ways, till 
he was once more driven into the house, 
where he took up his old post of observa- 
tion at the window, standing there for 
long, very moped and weary. 

The sight of others enjoying them- 
selves, instead of diverting him, increased 
his chagrin; for he was troubled that he 
could not do as they did. 

At last, when the siege fairly begun, 
he could stay away no longer, and deter- 
mined to go and join the combatants... 

The English, with their general, Leo- 
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nard, at their head, attacked the ram- 
parts of Sebastopol, and tried to demolish 
them with their hands and sabres, while 
the Russians repulsed them with a shower 
of snowballs. Francis quickly clambered 
to the assault with the others; but a 
snowball presently hitting him on the 
cheek, he retreated, uttering piercing 
cries. lis comrades surrounded him, 
crying out-— 

“Are you wounded? Has the ball 
carried off a leg, or an arm, or at least, 
an ear?” . 

“No, no!” cried Francis; “but it is 
so cold—so cold -and I feel it running 
down my neck.” 

“Oh, the Mollycot! the poltroon! the 
coward!” was shouted on all sides, “ We 
will have no coward among us. Down 
with the cowuMl !” And all set to work 
trying who could hardest pelt him with 
snowballs. You may think how their 
luckless victim howled. At last Leonard 
took pity on him, and, rescuing him from 
the hands of his companions, led him 
back into the house. There was nothing 
for it but to have recourse once more to 
the window, and content himself with 
witnessing from it the taking of Sebas- 
tops] and the triumph of General Leo- 
nard, who, flag in hand, was borne round 
the garden on the shoulders of his men, 
with shouts of joy and cries of victory. 

In the evening, when the three boys 
were with their mother, she said to them, 
“T have just had a note from our friend 
Mr. Graham, who invites you all to spend 
to-morrow afternoon at his house. He says 
there is to be skating on the pond, which 
is frozen hard; and he promises to take 
good care of you.” 

Ratru.—How delightful! What a 
treat! We shall learn to skate, and that 
ig so amusing. You will accept, wan’t 
you, mamma ? 

Mamma.—lI will accept for you and 
Leonard; but as for Francis, I cannot 
let him go. 

FRANcIs.—=-Oh! why, mamma, why ? 

MamMa.—My dear boy, you yourself 
ought to understand why. It is impos- 
sible to learn to skate, or even to slide, 
without getting many a tumble, and 
I do not wish to give Mr. Graham the 
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annoyance of hearing you perpetually 
crying. 

_ Francis dared not reply, for he too 
well felt that his mother was right; but, 
later on, when she went to see him in 
bed, she found him in tears. 

“Oh, mamma, I am so unhappy !” said 
he. “ Why cannot I amase myself, and 
Be gay and contented, like others ?” 

MamMa.—Do not. say you cannot; 
say you will not. Make the firm re- 
solve to overcome your cowardice; if you 
strive hard, you will certainly succeed, 
and be able to do what is done by others. 
You are not differently made from your 
brothers; you are as strong as they, and 
have quite as good health. I will tell 
you of a way by which, I think, you may 
cure yourself. When you are hurt, put 
your hand before your mouth, saying 
to yourself, ‘I um determined I won't 
ery. At first this will seem very diffi- 
cult; but it will become easier and easier 
if you only persevere. 

FRANCIS. — Yes, mamma; you are 
right. IJ will do that. lam determined 
to conquer my cowardice; and I will ask 
God not to let me forget my good reso- 
lution. Will you let me go with Leonard 
and Ralph to-morrow, and I promise 
you that even if I break my leg I will 
not ery out ? 

Manuua.—TI hope your good resolutions 
won’t be put to so severe a test. Don’t 
make rash promises, iny boy. A bad 
habit, long indulged in, is not so easily 
overcome. Now, good night. I will let 
you go to-morrow, as you see your fault, 
and really wish to correct it. 

The morrow proving very fine and 
frosty, the three boys started in high glee 
for Mr. Graham’s house at Lasswade. 
There they found a number of children 
of the neighbourhood. The elder ones 
were amusing themselves with skating, 
and the younger ones making capital 
slides at the edge of the pond. There 
were also some pretty little sledges for 
the little girls; these the skaters pushed 
off, and they slid over the ice with great 
rapidity. 2 ay 

Francis was attracted by the peals of 
laughter from the children who were 
sliding, and who every now and then fell 
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over each other, but got up quite merrily, 
making very light of their tumbles. 

He too began to slide, and it was not 
long before he also met with a tumble, 
and a pretty severe one. A cry escaped 
him ; but, remembering his good resolu- 
tion, he pressed his two hands over his 
mouth, and ket them firmly there. 

It seemed to him that this lessenefl 
the pain, and that it was over much 
sooner than when he cried; therefore, 
much encouraged, he again fell to his 
amusement with fresh ardour. He had 
some more tumbles, but, firm to his reso- 
lution, he manfully suppressed a cry. 

Suddenly, when he was somewhat in 
advance of his companions, taking a long 
slide, he heard behind him the cry, 
“Beware! beware!” but before he had 
time to get out of the way, a sledge, 
which had been pushed off with great 
force, ran against him, throwing the poor 
child forward on the ice, and making his 
nose bleed very much. Mr. Graham ran 
forward and raised him up. “No, no, 
I won’t!” cried Francis. 

Mr. GranamM.—Won’t what, my boy ? 

FRANCIS.—I won’t cry! I won’t cry! 
but I can hardly help, for it hurts me a 
good deal, 

Mr. GraHvamM.—Ccme with me; the 
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pain will soon be over. You are really a 
brave little fellow. 

When Francis had got his face washed, 
and the pain had gone off, Mr. Graham 
said it was time to come in; and the 
children sat down to an excellent tea, to 
which they were prepared to do full 
justice. Francis had the seat of honour 
at Mr. Graham’s right hand; and, when 
the children were leaving, that gentle- 
man called the boy to him and gave him 
a pine-apple to take home, saying — 

“ Here, my dear child, is a reward for 
your good conduct. You have to-day 
shown much strength of will, and much 
courage.” 

Then turning to the other children, he 
added,— 

“Remember, my children, the noblest 
courage consists in bearify pain without 
a murmur. I think some of you who 
were so ready yesterday with your taunts 
of my little friend may take a lesson 
from the brave way in which he bore his 
severe fall to-day.” 

I leave you, my readers, to picture the 
joy and pride of little Francis when he 
got home and told his mother all that 
had happened, exclaiming, as he threw 
his arms round her neck, “Now, dear 
mamma, I am no longer a CowarD.” 





FRANCIS WATCHING HIS BROTHERS AT PLAY. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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FORERUNNERS OF SPRING. 
Frast of all comes the snowdrop, that bright littl» 


gem, 
Arrayed in its mantle of white; , ; 
And the bleak winds may blow, but its slight flexile 


stem ; 
Will still bear it bravely upright. 
And boldly it stands ’gainst the blasts of the 
h 


nor 
Knowing well its companions are near, 
Till the violet and primrose and cowslip gush 


forth, 
With the pretty blue-bell in their rear. 


They are joined by an army all equally gay, 
In numbers their muster is strong, 

While banners o’erhead hang on many a spray, 
And they march to the thrush’s sweet song. 


They are welcome to all, these forerunners of 


spring, 
For they tel! a bright future is near; 

And hope to the sad and the troubled they bring, 
And bid them to be of good cheer.—Max, 


THE LITTLE SISTER’S GRAVE. 


A Grovr of scft-eyed children stood 
Beside a tiny sod, 

And round the small and new-closed grave 
With quiet steps they trod. 


It was a simple grassy mound, 
Like a young infant’s bed, 

With naught to mark the spot save one 
Stone croas placed at its head. 


And lightly did the children move 
So softly to and fro, 

As though they fear’d they might disturb 
The child who slept below. 


And in their deep black frocks they held 
A heap of flowers bright, 

"Mong which there was the rose of red, 
The lily pure and white, 


And swiftly did the fingers ply 
Of each small childish hand, 
While for their infant sister's grave 
They wove a flow’ry band. 


The solemn stillness of that spot 
Their voices scarcely broke; 

Low whisper’d was each word that they 
Unto each other spoke. 


Oh! let this lily, sister dear,” 
The smallest young one said, 

“ Be placed just here, that it may hang 
Above poor baby’s head. 


**For oh! it is so fair and pure,” 
The little creature sigh'd, 

** Tn robe of spotless white, so like 
Poor baby when she died. 


* And if she can from heaven behold, 
I’m sure she'll love to see 
That we have placed upon her grave 
This type of purity.” i 
Tue How, A, ANNESLEY. - 


NELLIE, 


4A MONODY. 
Lixg a sunbeam of glory she gleamed o’er my 


path, 
And illumed for a moment life’s transient way; 
But, alas! ’twas a vision too brilliant to last— < 
’T was too much of heaven on this bleak world 
to stay. 
Her eyes were as dark as the sable-robed nicht, 
poe yet mon hes depths gleamed a clear spark- 
ing light, 
Like the scintillations of some lovely star, 
Circling in splendour round Luna’s bright car, 
Her hair had the hues of the Aurora’s bright 
crown 
When it circles the poles in its gorgeous array, 
Or the tinge of those streamers which float from 
the sun, 
And o’er the glad waters fantastical play ; 
Like a lily that’s grown in some umbrageous 
glade, 
With no sorrow or trouble its petals to shade ; 
So she bloomed in retirement, her virtues un- 
known— 
Like the flower of the meadow she’s faded and 
gone. 


For when Spring with its beauties had wreathed 
the young earth, 
And the primrose and snowdrop in bright 
elnsters lay, 
She passed from my sight like the fair morning 


star 
When it fades at the approach of the bright 
king of day. 
And they laid her in silence in yon bosky dell, 
eee oe sweet-scented zephyrs oft lingeringly 
awell; 
And the streamlet that glides o’er the moss-covered 
stones 
Mourns the fate of loved Nellie in murmurs and 
moans, 
And when night o’er the scene casts her vestments 
80 drear, 
And the star-spangled heavens their splendours 


display, 
When oe toil-stricken sun hath retired to his 
couc 
And the moonbeams are flickering o’er meadows 


and bay, 

ahs the queen of the night opes her casket of 

ears, 

And @ith dewdrops of promise allays all our fears, 

And the night-bird it mourns for the loved one 
who’s gone, 

For the rose that lies withered before ’twas full 
blown. 


Yet, onan nature doth mourn for this fair child 


of light, 
Whose bright star hath set deep in darkness 
and gloom, . 
I'll weep not, I’ll mourn not, but bow to the binat, 
And yearn for that land whose gate is the tomb ; 
For I know that she roams there amongst the 
bright flowers, 
I enoe that sheroams there ‘mongst ne’er-fading 
owers, 
And her seraph voice now doth swell the giad 


throng 
Who raise to Jehovah a triamphal song. 
ALEXANDER ERsSx1NeE, 
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COOKERY : 
“GOOD AND BAD, AND ITS HFFECTS. 


CooKERY, according to the dictionary, is 
‘the art of preparing victuals.” We would 
give it a wider explanation, and call it ‘‘the 
art of preparing raw materials used as human 
food, so as to render them at once as agree- 
able to the taste and as wholesome and 
nourishing to the body as possible.” More- 
over, the combination in cooked food of 
agreeable flavour and of wholesome proper- 
ties is one which cannot be severed. An 
old writer remarks, ‘‘ All meat by how much 
more savoury it is, by so much the better it 
nourisheth,’’ and he isright. No fact is more 
certain than that food which is relished, 
which is rendered agreeable to the palate 
by good preparation, is more likely to afford 
good nourishment to the body than that 
which is the reverse. Now, by food being 
rendered agreeable, and by its being well 
pe ared, we do not meanits conversion into 

ighly-seasoned and expensively artificial 
dishes, suited to tempt the appetite which 
has become sated by excess and over in- 
dulgence ; but the ee of a simple and 
sufficient cookery, based upon a right, or 
even as some might call it, a scientific 
foundation,—a cookery by which the poor 
man, or the man of limited means, may, 
while he prepares his fool in the most 
economical manner, render it as agreeable 
and nutritious as can be done, to a healthy 
appetite and to a healthy body. The prac- 
tice of this description of cookery is vet to 
be attained by the poorer classes in Britain, 
and especially in England, for, as a general 
rule, they prepare their food not only badly, 
but wastefully. This we know from ex- 
tended experience among the poor, and from 
long familiarity with their homes and habits. 
Some of our readers may be ready to ex- 
claim, that those who must have savoury 
food must pay for it, and that if the l@bour- 
ing man is to look for food seasoned with 
other sauce than that of hunger, he must 
often have the sauce alone, and want the 
food. But.this is by no means the case. Itis 
well known that the French poor, and also 
we may say the Scotch—who learned the 
art from the French in former times— 
prepare savoury and nourishing meals from 
very scanty materials, materials which the 
English labourer or artisan would cast aside 
as worthless. It is, too, notorious, that 
during the war, the cooking capabilities of 
the French troops, their ability to propare 
well, and in a wholesome manner, such food 
as they could procure, enabled them to live 
more comfortably, and to keep their bodily 


condition better than the men of the British 
army could do; the utmost extent of the 
cooking knowledge of most of the latter 
searcely going beyond frizzling the raw 
meat on the end of aramrod. We hope to 
make it clear, that the good preparation of 
food, good cookery, is not simply a matter 
of taste and relish, (though that, as one of 
the good things of God, is not to be despised, ) 
but that it is a matter of health and strength, 
and at the same time of economy. Surely 
we need not say more to recommend the 
subject to the attention, or to induce more 
trouble—if much more were necessary—in 
the fulfilment of a duty so intimately con- 
nected with daily comfort and well-being ; 
but really the difference in trouble between 
cooking well, and cooking badly, is but 
small, if the prinezples involved in the pre- 
paration of food are understood. 

Although some people in this world seem 
to live to eat, the gencrality, and especially 
the workers, undoubtedly cat to live. ‘True, 
a beneficent Creator has linked with the 
necessity for appeasing, the pleasure which 
all derive from gratitying the appetite for 
food, but still the chief end in eating is the 
nourishment of our bodies. Now, in order 
that the food we take may nourish our bodies 
properly, two conditions ut least ure neces- 
sary. It must contain all the nourishing 
principles which our bodies require, and 
these nourishing principles must be in such 
i state that the dissolving powers of the 
stomach and of the other digestive organs 
can act upon, and appropriate them to the 
uses of the body. To these conditions we 
night add the third, that the food must 
be agreeable to the palate. Remember, then, 
that cookery, if it properly fulfils tts end, 
ought to preserve and to render digestible 
and agrecable the nourishing matters of the 
raw material, <A familiar example will 
illustrate the influence of cookery upon the 
digestibility of aliment. The chick, as all 
know, is formed entirely out of the material 
contained within the egg-shell; therefore 
this material, which is almost entirely com- 
posed of a substance named albumen, must 
of necessity contain all that is requisite for 
the nourishment of an animal body. 

In its raw state, an egg is not difficult of 
digestion by many persons, though some 
find it so, ‘and to others it is unpalatable. 
When lightly cooked, either whole, or 
broken up as in hot tea, it is much more 
generally digested with case, and relished ; 
as all know, if hard boiled it becomes much 
more difficult of digestion, and if over-fried, 
it is rendered horny, and absolutely indi- 
gestible. Thus we see how one and the same 


* COOKERY. 


substance may exist in very different con- 
ditions of digestibility, and how far the 
production of these conditions depends upon 
the mode of cooking. Evidently, it mat- 
ters little that the egg contains all requisite 
nourishment, if that nourishment is cooked 
into a hard substance, which the stomach 
can scarcely if at all digest. We choose the 
egg for our example, because the-suwbstance 
—albumen—of which it ie composed, is also 
one of the chief components of animal ‘food 


generally; consequently undergoes the same | kee ! 
' Partlecr inward wit this hardening extend, 


change when cooked as part of a piece 
of beef or mutton, as it does when in the 
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the remainder of the cooking. Some cooks, 
probably, have followed this plan, but few, 
ifany, could give the reason. Let us re- 
member what was said about the egg, and 


about the albumen like the white of egg 


forming a part of animal food generally, 
and perhaps that will help us to the expla- 
nation. If you plunge your piece of meat 


-imto boiling water at onee, all the albumen 


-contaimed in its outermost surfaces must at 
once be rendered hard, and the longer you 


ege-shell: it is rendered hard or soft, indi- 


gestible or the reverse, according to the 
mode of cooking. All know how hard a 
piece of meat becomes which is dreszed in 
water kept at the boiling point, whereas the 
very same piece might be cooked perfectly 
soft and tender at a less heat, the difference 
between the softness and hardness bemg 
greatly similar to that between the hard and 
the soft-boiled egg, and, partly at least, 
owing to the same cause. We should alinost 
think it impertinent to point out to. any 
female who is in the habit of cooking, the 
necessity of not doting meat, were the 
practice not so constantly followed, even by 
those who profess to know something about 
cookery. Perhaps the ‘‘reasons why’’ we 
have endeavoured to explain above may 
have some influence in the matter. But 
this hard boiling of meat is not simply a 
matter of taste and of good teeth,—it is a 
question both of health and cconomy. If 
the meat requires much chewing, the chances 
are that either the teeth or the time are 
wanting ; it is swallowed in lumps, thereby 
the stomach has to deal with a hard indi- 
gestible mass, the full nourishment is not 
extracted, and perhaps disordered digestion 
produced. We leave our readers to infer 
how much waste of money, time, health, &c., 
may result from the continued employment 
of meat, good in itself, but rendered unne- 
eessarily unwholesome by inattention to the 
fact, that, with one exception, the water in 
which it is cooked should never boil, nay, 
should be a good way below boiling. ‘The 
one exception is, for the firet six or eight 
minutes, during which a piece of meat, in- 
tended to be eaten without the broth, is being 
dressed. When-such is the intention, the 
water ought to be at the full boil before the 
meat is put into it, and ought to be kept at 
the boiling point fer the time above specified ; 
then there should ‘be dashed in a eety 
of cold water sufficient to reduce the heat 
considerably below boiling, and at that re- 
duced point the heat should be kept during 


your meat in the boiling fluid, the 


even till it-goes all through, and you geta 
hard, tough mass. If, however, as directed, 
you step the boiling after the lapse of six or 
eight minutes, the hardening has only pene- 
trated a short way into the meat, just suffi- 
cient to form round the inger portions a 
close casing, which prevents the juices being 
drawn out by the water during the process 
of cooking. The reasons, therefore, must 
be plain to all, why meat which is to be eaten 
alone, or, as it isimproperly called, ‘* boiled 
meat,’ should be cooked according to the 
above rules. Nevertheless, such mode of 
cooking is not well adapted for the poor, for 
it is impossible even with the greatest care 
to prevent some of the meat juices being 
drawn out into the water, and if the latter, 
as too frequently happens, is thrown 
away, some of the meat principles must. be 
thrown away too; moreover, the small 
amouni of meat juice which the liquor holds 
dissolved, scarcely renders it as eligible a 
foundation for soup as it might be under a 
different method. That method ts, not only 
never to let the water in which the meat is 
cooked boil, but to put the meat into it cold, 
and gradually to raise the heat to somewhat 
below boiling. In this way a good propor- 
tion of the meat juices is drawn out into 
the water, under the influence of the gra- 
dually raised, but gentle and unhardenin, 

heat, the meat is tender, and if not cooked 
too long, retains quite sufficient both of its 
nourishing and palatable qualities. But 
remember, the liquor obtained by this mode 
of cooking must not on any account be put 
away, for it contains some of the most valu- 
able ingredients of the meat, which cannot 
be dispensed with as nourishment; espe- 
cially, too, does it possess that meat flavour 
which renders it so fit an addition to vege- 
table articles of food. It is certain that there 
is no mode of cooking meat more wholesome, 
and at the same time so economical, as that 
by means of water, provided the toater de 
consumed with the meat, either as gravy or 
broth ; bat on the other hand, if the water 
is thrown away, no method is more wasteful. 
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WILD ANIMALS--THE LEOPARD. 
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THR LEOPARD. 


WILD ANIMALS; 
THEIR HOMES, HAUNTS, AND HISTORIES, 
THE LEOPARD. 


THERE are five other species of the feline, 
or cat family, found in South Africa; the 
largest and most formidable of these, next 
to the lion, is the Leopard. This animal is 
chiefly found in the mountainous districts, 
where he preys on such of the antelopes as 
he can surprise, on baboons, and on the Das. 
ste of the colonists (lyrar Capensis). He 
is much dreaded by the Cape farmers for his 
ravages among the flocks and the young 
fowls, and calves in the breeding season. 
Its habit, while watching for prey, is to 
cevouch on the ground, with its fore-paws 
stretched out, and its head between them, 
with its eyes rather directed upwards. Ex- 
tremely agile and graceful in all its move- 
menta, there is, perhaps, no animal more 
beautiful than this sleek and elegantly-formed 
cat; but one had better not approach too 
close in examination ofits beauties. Although 
it will generally flee before the approach of 


man, yet instances are not wanting of its 
having attacked an intruder on its haunts 


with the greatest fury, and so severely lace- 
rating him as to cause death. Among some 
of the natives of the western coast this 
animal is considered as sacred, and never 
hunted, aa it occasionally approaches 
the villages an sigan he children, and even 
women. The Cape colonists, however, have 
no such respect for the animal; and its low, 
half-smothered growl, heard at night in the 


neighbourhood of the cattle kraal, is the 
signal for a general turn-out for its destruc- 
tion. When hunted, it generally takes to a 
tree, if one is within reach, and can only be 
dislodged from thence by a musket-balL, It 
is often caught in a trap and baited with 
dogs, two or three of which it generally kills 
before it is overpowered. Mr. Orpen, Cum- 
ming’s companion in his last campaign, had 
an encounter with a male leopard, which 
had nearly proved fatal to him. The crea- 
ture had been wounded, and sprang upon 
his assailant’s shoulders, and, dashing him 
to the ground, lay on him, growling and 
lacerating his h aa arms, and head most 
fearfully; luckily its strength failed from 
loss of blood, and it rolled over, Pans 
Orpen to rise and get away. The native 
attendants, all this while, were afraid to 
come near enough to render any assistance ; 
and had not the creature been struck in some 
vital spot, no doubt it would have killed the 
man. 


“And the beautiful cat, with skin so sleek, 
That looketh so mild, and seemeth so meek; 
That leapeth down with an agile grace, 
*Mid the clefts of its rocky dwelling-place ; 
That croucheth amid the waving grass, 
With a wary eye upon all who pass; 

What hath it shea’ in that velvet paw? 
What hid ‘neath the skin-of that silk on ? 
Not talons to tear? not fangs to rend 

Ah, ah! approach not near, my friend! 

For the lovely creature that looks so mild, 
Hath a nature treacherous and wild. 
Have you yet to learn that a beautiful skin 
Full oft hideth much that is vile within ?” 


WILD ANIMALS—THE LEOPARD. 
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THE LEOPARD OF SENEGAL. 


Leopards and tigers are destroyed by 
various devices—pitfalls, traps, the spear, 
and gun. The plan of the box-trap and 
looking-glass for taking leopards, tigers, &c., 
apd which we illustrate here, a device to 
be found in ancient sculpture, according to 
Montfaugon, is said to be practisedby the 
Chinese, 





The leopard, when seen in its wild state, 
is a most beautiful and graceful animal; its 
motions are easy and clastic, and its agility 
amazing. Although far inferior to the tiger 


insize, strength, and intrepidity, and though 
it shuns man, it is nevertheless, when 
wounded or driven to desperation, a most 
formidable antagonist. When hunted with 
dogs, the leopard usually takes to a tree, if 
one should happen to be near. But to ap- 
proach him here isa proceeding fraught with 
danger ; for from this elevated position he 
will leap to the ground, and with one spring 
will be beside his pursuer, who will then 
fare badly unless he be sufficiently handy 
with his gun to kill (not wound) the animal 
in its advance. The leopard usually se- 
lects some elevated position from which to. 
bound upon his prey as it passes underneath, 

It is generally said by Hottentots and 
Kaffirs that this animal has the habit of 
lying on the ground half concealed by one 
grass or branches, and then twisting itself 
about so as to attract the attention of oe 
antelope which may be near, The leopard, 
being aware that curiosity is one of the 
failings of the antelope tribe, carries on its: 
mysterious movements until its victim ap- 
proaches to investigate what is pone on, 
when it springs on and kills the weak- 
minded animal, 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S TRIALS. 
[The following seria # account of an Ameri- 
_can lady’s experience in housekeeping contrasts 
curiously enough in many respects with the state 
of things in our own counties | 


I HAVE a detail of very homely grievances 
to present, but such as they are, many a 
heart will feel them to be heavy—the trials 
of a housekeeper. 

‘‘ Poh!” says one of the lords of creation 
taking his cigar out of his mouth, an 
twirling it between his two first fingers, 
‘what a fuss these women do make of thie 
simple matter of managing a family! I 
can’t see, for my life, how there is anything 
so extraordinary to be done in this matter of 
housekeeping: only three meals a day to be 
got and cleared off, and it really seems to take 
ne the whole of their mind from morning 

ill night. J could keep house without so 
much of a flurry, I know.’’ 

Now, prithee, good brother, listen to my 
story, and see how much you know about it. 
I came to this enlightened West about a 
year since, and was duly established in a 
comfortable country residence within a mile 
and a half of the city, and there commenced 
the enjoyment of domestic felicity. I had 
been married about three months, and had 
been previously i love in the most approved 
romantic way, with all the proprieties of 
moonlight walks, serenades, sentimental 
billets-doux, and everlasting attachment. 
After having been allowed, asI said, about 
three months to get over this sort of thing, 
and to prepare for realities, I was located 


for life as aforesaid, My family consisted | 
of myself and husband, a female friend. 


asa visitor, and two brothers of my good 
man, who were engaged with him in busi- 
ness. 

I pass over the first two or three days 
spent in that process of hammering boxes, 
breaking crockery, knocking things down 
one PETE them up again, which is com- 
monly called getting to housekeeping. As 
usual, carpets were sewed and stretched, 
laid down and taken up to be sewed over; 
things were reformed, transformed, and con- 
formed, till at last a settled order began, to 
appeat But now came up the great point 
ofall. During our confusion we had cooked 
and eaten our meals in a very miscella- 
neous and pastoral manner, eating now 
from the top of a. 
fire-board laid on two chairs, and drinking, 
some from tea-cups, and some from aaucers, 
and some from tumblers, and. some from a 


pitcher big enough to be drowned in, and: 


sleeping, come on sofas, and some on atrag- 





if meditating an escape. 


rel, and now from a: 
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gling beds and mattresses thrown down 
here and there, wherever there was room. 
All these pleasant barbarities were now at 
anend: the house was in order; the dishes 
put up in their placee; three regular meals 
were to be administered in one day, all in 
an orderly, eivilized form ; beds were to be 
made; rooms swept and dusted; dishes 
washed ; knives scoured, and all the et ceteras 
to be attended te. Now for getting “ help,” 
as Mrs, Trollope says; and where and how 
were we to get it? We knew very few per- 
sons in the city, and how were we to accom- 
plish the matter? At length the ‘‘ house of 
employment’’ was mentioned, and my hus- 
band was dispatched thither regularly every 
day fer a week, while I, in the meantime, 
was very nearly dispatched by the abundance 
of work at home. At length, one evening, 
as I was sitting completely exhausted, 
thinking of resorting to the last feminine 
expedient for supporting life, viz., @ good 
Jit of crying, my husband made his appear- 
ance, with a most triumphant air, at the 
door: ‘* There, Margaret, I have got you a 
couple at last—cook and chambermaid!”’ So 
saying, he flourished open the door, and 
gave to my view the picture of a little, dry, 
snuffy-looking old woman, and a great star- 
ing Dutch girl in a green bonnet and red 
ribbons—mouth wide open, and hands and 
feet that would have made a Greek sculptor 
open Ais mouth too. I addressed forthwith 
a few words of encouragement to each of 
this cultivated-looking couple, and proceeded 
to ask their names, and forthwith the old 
woman began to snuffle, and to wipe her face 
with what was left of an old silk pocket- 
handkerchief, preparatory to speaking, while 
the young lady opened her mouth wider, 
and looked around with a frightened air, as 
After aome. pre- 
liminaries, however, I found out that my 
old woman was Mrs. Tibbins, and my Hebe’s 
name was otterin; also that she knew 
much more Dutch than English, and not 
any too much of either. The old lady was 
the cook. I ventured a few inquiries: ‘‘ Had 
she ever cooked?”’ ‘ Yos, ma’am, sartin ; she 
had lived at two or’ three places in the city.”’ 
‘*T suspect, my dear,”’ saa my husband, con- 
fidently, ‘‘that she is an experienced cook, 
and so-your troubles are over ;”’ and he went 
to reading his newspaper. 

I said no more, but determined to wait 
till morning. The breakfast, to be sure, 
did not do much honour to the talents of my 
official; but it was the first time, and the 
place was new to her. After breakfast. was 
cleared away, I proceeded to give directions. 
for dinner, it was merely-a plain joint of 
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meat, I said, to be roasted in the tin oven. 

[he experienced cook looked at me with a 
stare of entire vacuity. ‘‘Thetin oven,” I 
repeated, “‘ stands there,” pointing to it. 

She walked up to it, and touched it with 

such an appearance of suspicion as if it had 
been an electrical battery, and then looked 
round af me with a look of such helpless 
ignorance that th soul was moved. ‘J 
ae see one of tham things before,’ said 

he. 
*‘ Nover saw a tin oven!” I exclaimed. ‘I 
thought you said you had cooked in two or 
three families.” 

‘‘They does not have such things as them, 
though,”’ rejoined my old lady. 

Nothing was to be done, of course, but to 
instruct her in the philosophy of the case; 
and, having spitted the joint, and given 
numberless directions, I walked off to my 
room to superintend the operations of Kot- 
terin, to whom I had committed the making 
of my bed and the sweeping of my room, it 
never having come into my head that there 
could be a wrong way of making a bed; and 
to this day it is a marvel to me how any one 
could arrange piilows‘and quilts to make 
such a nondescript appearance as mine now 

esented. One glance showed me _ that 

otterin also was ‘just caught,” and that I 
had as much to doin her department as in 
that of my old lady. Just then the door- 
bell rang. ‘‘ Oh, there is the door-bell!’”’ I 
exclaimed; ‘‘run, Kotterin, and show them 
into the parlour.”’ 

Kotterin started to run, as directed, and 
then stopped, and stood looking round on all 
the doors and on me with a wofully puzzled 
air, ‘‘ The street-door,’’ said I, pointing to- 
wards the entry. Kotterin blundered into 
the entry, and stood gazing with a look of 
stupid wonder at the bell ringing without 
hands, while I went to the door and let in 
thagrompany before she could be fairly made 
to understand the connection between the 
ringing and the phenomenon of admission. 
. inner-time approached, I sent word 
into the kitchen to have it set on; but, 
recollecting the gtate of the heads of depart- 
ment there, I soon followed my own orders. 

X found the tin. oven standing out in the 
middle of the kitchen, and my cook seated 
a la Turque in front of it, contemplating the 
roast meat with full as puzzled an air as in 
the morning. I once more explained the 
mystery of taking it off, and assisted her to 
get it on to the platter, though somewhat 
cooled by having been so long set out for 
inspection, I was standing holding the spit 
in my hands, when Kotterin, who had heard 
the door-bell ring, and was determined this 


time to be in season, ran into the hall, and 
soon returning, opened the kitchen-door, 
and politely ushered in three or four fashion- 
able-looking ladies, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here she 


is.’ As these were strangers from the city, 


who had come to make their first call, this 
introduction was far from proving an eligible 
one. The look of thunderstruck astonishe 
ment with which I greeted their first 
appearance, as I stood brandishing the spit, 
and the terrified snuffling and staring of 
poor Mrs. Tibbins, who again had recourse 
to. her old pocket-handkerchief, almost en- 
tirely vanquished their gravity, and it was 
evident that they were on the point of a 
broad laugh; so recovering my self-poases- 
siou, I apologized, and led the way to the 
parlour. ; 

Let these few incidents be a specimen of 
the four weeks that I spent with these 
‘‘helps,’’ during which time I did almost 
as much work, with twice as much anxiety, 
as when there was nobody there, and yet 
everything went wrong besides. The young 
gentlemen complained of the patches of 
starch grimed to their collars, and the streaks 
of black coal ironed into their dickeys, while 
one week every pocket-handkerchief in the 
house was starched so stiff that you might 
as well have carried an earthen plate in your 
pocket; the tumblers looked muddy; the 
plates were never washed clean or wiped dry 
unless I attended to each one; and ag to 
eating and drinking, we experienced a va- 
riety that we had not before considered 
possible. 

At length the old woman vanished from 
the stage, and was succeeded by a knowing, 
active, capable damsel, with a temper like a 
steel-trap, who remained with me just one 
week, and then went off in a fit of spite. 
To her succeeded a rosy, good-natured, 
merry lass, who broke the crockery, burned 
the dinner, tore the clothes in ironing, and 
knocked down everything that stood in her 
way about the house, without at all discom- 
posing herself about the matter. One night 
she took the stopper from a barrel of mo- 
lasses, and came singing off upstairs, while 
the molasses ran soberly out into the cellar 
bottom all night, till by morning it was in 
a state of universal emancipation. Having 
done this, and also dispatched an entire set 
of tea-things by letting the waiter fall, she 
one day made her disappearance. Th : 
for a wonder, there fell to my lot a tidy 
efficiently-trained English girl; pretty, an 
genteel, and neat, and knowing how to do 
everything, and with the sweetest temper in 
the world. ‘‘Now,’’ said I to myself, ‘I 
shall vest from my labours,” Everything 
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about the house began to go right, and looked 
as clean and genteel-as Mary’s own pretty 
self. But, alas! this period of repose was 
interrupted by the vision of a clever, trim- 
looking young man, who for some weeks 
could be heard scraping his boots at the 
kitchen door every Sunday night; and at 
last Miss Mary, with some smiling and 
blushing, gave me to understand that she 
must leave in two weeks. ; 

‘‘Why, Mary,” said I, feeling a little 
mischievous, ‘don’t you like the place?” 

*SOh yes, ma’am.” 

“Then why do you look for another ?” 

“‘T am not going to another place.”’ 

‘¢ What, Mary, are you going to learn a 
trade ?”’ 

*¢ No, ma’am.”” 

‘¢ Why, then, what do you mean to do?” 

“T expect to keep house myself, ma'am,” 
said she, laughing and blushing. 

“Oh ho!” said I, “that is it;’’ and so, 
in two weeks, I lost the best little girl in 
the world :*peace to her memory ! 

After this came an interregnum, which 
put me in mind of the chapter in Chronicles 
that I used to read with great delight when 
a child, where Basha, and Elah, and Tibni, 
and Zimri, and Omri, one after the other, 
came on to the throne of Israel, all in the 
compass of half-a-dozen verses. We had one 
old woman who stayed a week, and went 
away with the misery in her tooth; one young 
woman, who ran away and got married; 
one cook, who came at night and went off 
before light in the morning; one very 
clever girl, who stayed a month, and then 
went away because her mother was sick ; 
another who stayed six weeks, and was 
taken with the fever herself; and during all 
this time, who can speak the damage and 
destruction wrought in the domestic 
paraphernalia by passing through these 
multiplied hands? = Ss: 

What shall we do? Shall we go for 
slavery, or shall we give up house, have no 
furniture to take care of, keep merely a bag 
of meal, a porridge-pot, and a pudding-stick 
and sit in our tent-door in real patriarcha 
independence? What shall we do? 


—e— ; 


MazrzraGe.—The married man is like the bee 
that fixes his hive, augments the worid, benefits 
the public, and by a daily diligence, without 
wronging any, profits all; but he who con- 
temna wedlock (for the most part) like a wasp, 
wanders an offence to the world, lives upon 
| and rapine, disturbs peace, steals sweets 
‘that are none of his own, and, by robbing 
‘the hives of others, meets misery as his due 
reward, | 


DIRECTIONS FOR LAYING OUT A 
FRUIT AND KITCHEN GARDEN, 


BY GEORGE M. F. GLENNY, JUN. 

We cheerfully respond to an expressed 
wish from many of our friends, by givin 
instructions for the formation of a fruit an 
kitchen garden on the most approved plan, 
with ample directions for its general manage- 
ment, including that which is termed rotation 
cropping. That this description of garden- 
ing, if not attractive, is by far the most 
lucrative, there can be no denying, and, as 
such, a piece of land cannot be devoted to a 
better purpose, especially where there is a 
Family to provide for, or a Friend to drop 
in every now and then to partake of the 
hospitality thus afforded in the fruit and 
vegetable line. 

In the first place, therefore, it will be 
absolutely necessary that particular attention 
be paid to the means of those for whom it is 
designed ; that is to say, one fit for a noble- 
man would be of little or.no.use to a cot- 
tager, neither would the peasant’s plot meet 
the requirements of the squire; but, in the 
main, the principles would be somewhat 
similar, though the minor details were en- 
tirely different. However, as we are not 
going to write for one class alone, we will 
take a medium course, by explaining, as 
briefly as the subject will permit of, how to 
turn a piece of ground 96 feet by 62 feet to 
the greatest advantage, both with regard to 
usefulness and economy; taking into con- 
sideration, first, the site to be chosen; 
secondly, the necessity of drainage ; 
thirdly, the soil to be preferred; fourthly, 
the form to be selected; fifthly, the style of 
the walls; sixthly, the disposal of the 
various fruit trees; and lastly, the forcing 
department. 

n considering the construction of a garden 
for the production of fruits and vegetalges, 
which properly come under the head of 
Horticulture, it will be only right to weigh 
well the principles and methods which will 
hereafter have to guide us on our journey ; 
for this reason, that as they are necessarily 
objects which bear certain relations to the 
component parts which will, sooner or later, 
have to form a whole, it is the more requisite 
that such matters should not be entirely 
overlooked, as, in the event of such neglect, 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery would 
suffer materially, if it were not entirely 
marred. In the laying out, therefore, 2 
careful, and a very careful adjustment 
should be made, lest difficulties arise to 
interfere with the competing claims. To 
aid these somewhat difficult arrangements 
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we propose, through the medium of these 
observations as cannot 

ail to produce a beneficial result, without 
entering into lengthened or minute details; 
but, on the other band, keep to that whith 
is really essential to a family residing in the 
country who have a desire to derive the 
whole of the supply of such things from their 


apers, to offer suc 


own. garden, 
The Srre will be the 


chief 


to spoil the general scene. 


in, some secluded part of the pleasure- 
grounds, but still not at such a distance from 


the house as to make it inconvenient to get 
Before adopting a site, however, it 
would be well for the designer to study the 


to it. 


effect likely to accrue therefrom; conse- 


uently it would be as well to remark that 
the beautiful and picturesque are not the 


only things to be considered, as in doing so 
their properties will often be found to be 
counterbalanced by disadvantages too serious 
to contend with—such, for instance, as damp 
soil, cold, exposure, and the like, which must 
of necessity not only retard the growth, but 
render the crops of very inferior quality—a 
result which should never be tolerated, not 
even for the sake of ‘‘ appearance,” which 
“‘ roes a greut way.’ The site to be chosen, 
then, should have these advantages to re- 
commend it—good soil, dry subsoil, and a 
sunny exposure, pro erly sheltered, without 
being shaded; and the ground should be as 
level as possible, more labour being required 
to ‘cultivate steep inclinations than even 
surfaces. Asa requisite amount of shelter, 
therefore, is so necessary for a good garden, 
all such spots as do not offer this desideratum 
should be carefully avoided. It is true 
judicious planting will, in a measure, over- 
come the difficulty where there are no trees 
of sufficient growth to produce the desired 
result; but as many years will elapse ere 
newly-planted ones will become sufficiently 
effective for the purpose, preference should 
be given to the former assistance whenever 
an. opportunity offers itself. 

DRAINAGE Is the next point to be observed, 
which must be complete, damp ground 
yielding only diseased, short-lived, un- 
fruitful trees, and vegetables of a very.in- 
ferior quality—a state of things which, we 


first object to 
decide upon, inasmuch as its unpicturesque 
appearance requires that it should be 
sercened, if not entirely hid, from the 
oints of view in the surrounding 
grounds, or otherwise it would only tend 
At all events it 
should on no account be visible from the 
main approach, nor from the windows of 
the dwelling-house; and for this reason it 
should be removed to, or rather established 





regret to say, is by no means rare even in 
gardens of considerable pretentions. This 
sounds bad; but such is the case, though 
for what reason such negligence is suffered 
to exist we are quite at a loss to imagine, 

Taking the different matters in rotation, 
we come to the question of Soin, which, as a 
matter of course, should be good; but as this 
property, which is by nomeans unimportant, 
should give way, under peculiar circum- 
stances, to the considerations previousl 
spoken of, it is requisite that a desirable 
position take the precedence of this quality. 
However, as there arevery few situations 
incapable of producing good soils, if not 
naturally, by artificial means, it is, after 
due consideration, only a secondary matter. 
Still, as there are some subsoils which never 
can be dried sufficiently, nor warmed either, 
by any amount of drainage, particular at- 
tention should be paid to this requirement. 
It is true we have known instances where 
good soil was accompanied by disadvantages, 
so far as regards site and position, of so 
glaring a character as to defy the best skill; 
but such a state of affairs is of an isolated 
occurrence, and consequently does not come 
under the denomination of ordinary diffi- 
cultics. 

Another subject which deserves our special 
attention is the Form which the fruit and 
kitchen garden should take, a conclusion 
which must be arrived at according to the 
nature or shape of the ground at disposal,”as 
well as the extent of the space at liberty. 
As far as we are concerned, had we a choice, 
we should certainly give the preference to a 

lot of ground 90 by 60 odd feet, so that the 
and might be laid out to the greatestadvan- 
tage; that is to say, with a less number of 
walks, thereby affording much greater ac- 
commodation so far as regards the arrange- 
ment of the various vegetable compartments 
and the proper distribution of fruit trees— 
two questions which certainly need due con- 
sideration, 

THE FORMATION OF THE WALIS8 is also 
deserving of a few words, and for this reason 
we will do our best to describe to our readers 
what to choose and what to avoid. In the 
first place, the height of the walls should 
correspond with the dimensions of the gar- 
den; in other words, they should vary 
from eight to sixteen feet, inasmuch as above 
or below these heights they are neither use- 
ful, convenient, nor ernamental. 

Previously to passing our remarks upon 
ths forcing department, we will add our 
mite of information respecting the Fruit 
GARDEN, which forms no mean item in a 
well-regulated establishment. This quarter 
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fa not only so necessary, but is so properly 
‘united to The kitchen p La asa rule, that 
it scarcely needs a separate notice; but as 
“(there ia no rule without an exception,” 
we trust our readers will excuse our saying 
a trifle concerning its formation. It is 
generally allowed that the soil and site 
which suit the one will be found applicable 
to the other, provided ordinary care be ob- 
served; that a warm, dry, and sheltered 

is attainable, and, as such, selected, 
otherwise it will be necessary to look for 
them regardless of the harmony which 
should form a stimulating quality. 

Tue FoRCING DEPARTMENT will conclude 
our remarks so far as relates to the for- 
mation and arrangement of this garden, 
and as such we will endeavour to dis- 
play our best skill upon the subject. As 
vegetables and fruits are said to be forced 
when artificial means are applied to accele- 
rate their growth, which glass and heat can 
alone accomplish, we cannot well refrain, 
mor should we desire to do so, from de- 
seribing as plainly as possible what is most 
@esirable, with a view to attaining this 
praiseworthy object. In a word, the yee 
and greenhouse should occupy the sout 
side of the north wall, while the forcing- 
pits and melon-ground should take a 
certain position in front of the above, 
but at such a distance as not to be too 
much shaded during the winter by the 
buildings behind them. As this, upon the 
whole, is the best arrangement, because it 
keeps the whole of the forcing-garden to- 
gether, and thus enables the work to be seve 
and expeditiously performed, it will be need- 
less to give any furtherexample, which could 
not be improved, and scarcely equalled, 

It will be observed, on reference to the 
sketch for a fruit and kitchen garden 96 
feet in length by 62 in breadth, that it is 
eholtered sufficiently on all sides, and that 
the greenhouse, propagating-pit, melon- 
ground, &c., are one and all inclosed as it 
were to themselves—a plan which cannot 
fail to meet the wishes of every one who 
has the slightest knowledge of what ought 
to be adopted for the convenience of those 
who take a delight in producing their own 
fruits and vegetables the whole year round. 
For the guidance of our readers the follow- 
ing will be found necessary, namely :—1, 
boundary walls; 2, fruit borders, three feet 
wide; 3, paths, thfte feet wide; 4, tool- 
house ; 5, fruit-room; 6, vine borders; 
7, vineries; 8, greenhouse; 9, propagating- 
; 10, melon-ground; 11, yew hedge .to 
ditto; 12 ebay eco 18, compost-shed ; 
14, coul-shed ; 16, manure-yard, 
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‘We will now suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that the whole of the ground has 
been properly drained, trenched, manured, 
and put into condition, and that the walls 
are likewise ready to receive the fruit trees 
destined to make these their abode, when 
the first carer ane question which will arise 
18, how it should be cropped for the first time 
—a question which the following description 
will clearly answer:—A, Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes; B, Gooseberry bushes; C, Rasp- 
berries; D, Black, White, and Red Currant 
trees ; B, Strawberry plants; F, Sea-kale ; 
G, Rhubarb; H, Globe Artichokes; I, 
Asparagus ; j , Horseradish; K, Pot-herbs ; 
L, Peas, &c.; M, Potatoes; N, Carrots and 
Parsnips ; O, Turnips; P, Celery; Q, Early 
Broccoli and Cauliflowers; R, Broad, French, 
and Runner Beans; 8, Walls for Plums, 
Cherries, &.; T, Peach walls; U, Walls 
for Pears, &c.; V, Vine wall. 


MEMORANDA FOR MARCH. 


Roration Croppina.—As Cabbages require the 
same kind of nutriment as Cauliflowers, Broceoli, 
and the rest of this class, they should on no ace 
count be succeeded by plants of this description, 
but by Potatoes, which, according to our notion, 
are the best. Carrots we have a great objection to, 
inasmuch as slugs, wire-worm, and the like, which 
Cabbages are sure to harbour, would in a very 
short time do a vast amount of mischief to this 
root, even if they did not entirely consume it. 
Indeed, we give the choice to a piece of greund 
that has been exposed to the influence of the 
weather during the winter for the cultivation of 
this delicate root, where the previous crop has 
been Scarlet Runners, French Beans, or something 
of the sort. 

Peas, which of necessity occupy a good portion 
of the garden, should suceeed some of the Cab- 
bage tribe, if it were not for late Broccoli, whieh 
we recommend to be planted between them when 
sown in drills wide apart, preventing this arrange- 
ment, However, in instances where Peas have 
followed a crop of winter Spinach, then we say by 
all means Jet Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, &¢., be 
planted between them. While the Onion crop, 
which is mostly cleared off pretty early in the sea- 
son, places a certain portion of ground at disposal 
for a crop of winter Spinach, or perhaps a crop 
of spring Cabbages, Beets, Leeks, and Parenti 
which not unfrequently remain in the ground 
the winter, will offer the same opportunity here- 
after for Broad Beans, Broccoli, and Peas, . 

Celery being a crop which is generally favoured 
with an advantageons and ¢ position, it 
should be so contrived that in planting the same 
the season previous, due regard be paid that a 
certain quantity of it may be cleared off soon 
enough to permit of Onions following. In aword, 
Celery, uniess it be of a very late kind, may always 
be followed by Onions the succeeding season, pro- 
vided the und be well manured with good 


rotten atabl dung, and carefully trenched: as. soon 
| as the Celery is cle | 


ared away, — 3 
The final crop of Broccoli, which will, if properly 
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managed, keep up the supply until such time as 
the first Caulifiowers are ready for table, should 
be off the ground in time for a second or third 
crop of Kidney Beans. Radishes, Lettuces, Cress, 
and other small crops we should recommend to 
be grown on borders, where the rotation canbe 
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Cabbage, Broccoli, and Capliflower tribe, as well 
as Sweet Herbs, &c., are sown for ‘the purpose of 
planting out when the time arrives for saeh 
operations to be performed. With these few 
hints we consider our readers will be able to 
manage, and as such, without going further into 


varied occastonally by Potatoes of an early dé- the subject, we will conclude by giving wétect 
a 









































al oat The same may be said of seedling-beds, lists of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables suitabl, 
us they are termed—that is, those beds where the to the requirements of small growers, namely: 
FLOWERS. 

Name, CLASS, CoLover. BHareut, | Frowmns. 
Campanula Loreii ... 2. oe «| Hardy Annual. Blue, 4inches.| July to Aug. 
Candytuft ... 11. coe see ee 3 Red, Purple, White,| 9inches.! May to Aug. 
Clintonia Pulchella,.. 4. os ss Blue, Yellow, White, 4inches.| Jane to Sept. 
Convolvulus Major swe ove cee oes Fa Mixed. | CHmber. | July to Oct. 
Convolvulus Minor,., «4. ow. « a Blue and White. | 9inches.|; June to Océ, 
Coreopsis Tinctoria ... see» - Yellow and Brown. 24inches.| July to Sept. 
Collinsia Bicolor ... 1. seo is Blue. 6 inches. | May to Aug. 
Dwarf Rocket Larkspur 4. .. - Mixed. 12 inches. | July to Sept. 
Erysimum Peroffskianum ... » % Golden Orange. | 9inches.; June to Sept. 
Lupinus Nanus 4.4, ser esos : Blue, %inches.| July to Sept, 
Mignonette —... ses vee one oe ” Baff. 9 inches, ae 
Nemophila Insignis —..., wee os > Bright Blue. 6inches.| June to Oct. 
Anagallis Grandiflora Rosea,., ...|Half Hardy Annual.| Rose Colour, | 12 inches. | jie 
African Marigold... s+. ose oe: ‘ Lemon, Orange. | 24 inches. | Jaly to Oct. 
Calendrina Discolor ss. eens ns Rosy Purple. | 24inches.| July to Sept. 
Chenostoma Polyantha ... wa. + os Pink and White. | 12 inches.| July to Oct, 
China Aster eee oe oe eon Soe 93 Mixed, 12 inches. ” 
Cleome Speciogan 1... sce eve ee Pee Purple. 18inches.| June to Aug. 
Double German Ten-week Stock... a Mixed. 1Zinches.| July to Oct, 
French Marigold avi; Nese ev is Yellow and Brown., 12 inches. Y» 
Lobelia Ramosa Rubra eee eee eee 33 Red. 12 inches. April. 
Phlox Drummondii.., 42. se. «- is Mixed, 12 inehes.; June to Sept. 
Schizopetaion Walkerli.., ... 0 «+ . White. | 10 inches.; May to Aug. 
Zinnia Elegans weg ove bee woe ” Mixed. t 12 inches, Jane to Sept. 
Calceolaria ose owe oe eos eer Tender Annual, 33 | 18 inches, 2) " 
Cineraria ave ove eee eee woe 99 33 18 inches, Feb. to May.. 
Cookscomb =... sa nee eee os ‘i Crimson, | 12inches. | June to Sept. 
Cuphea Platycentra 4... ese owe 9 ” | 6inches.| July to Oct, 
Egg Plant Bet Span Kone ake obi 3 Purple and White, | 12inches.| June to Sept. 
Heliotropium Voltaireanum... ... i Blue. | 18inches.) June to Odf. 
Lophospermum Seandens ... ... is Red. | Climber. » 
Lophospermum Jacksoniii ... «. ce Pink, =) * 
Mimosa Sensitiva eee woe een ene ” + 24 inches. ie 
Mimulus Moschatus ...0 ...  o is Yellow. 6inches.| June to Sept. 
Petunia ase eee eee eee woe vee ys Mixed. 18 inches, July to Oct, 
Primula Sinensis ... 10. ose oe s Red and White. | Sinches.| Oct. to Feb. 
Aquilegia Formosa .,. .., ...| Hardy Perennial. | Red and Orange, | 18inches.| May to July. 
Delphinium Formosum be 2s mn Blue and White. | 24inches. | June to Sept. 
Double Canterbury Bell ... a. « ry 24inches.; May to Aug. 
Foxglove Cl.) el) eC? eT) ee TT) 4) Various, j 36 inches. July to Aug. 
Polyanthug a. ose tee nee vet . Mixed. 6inehes,| May to July. 
Antirriimam 10.0 osc can see tee 3 a 26inches.; June to Sept. 
Anthemis Purpurea... 4. «| Hardy Biennial. Purple. 12 inches.| May to-Octs. 
Double German Sweet William ,,, ‘i Mixed. 18inches.| Jane to Oct. 
Double German Wallflowers... ses i ‘Yellow, Red, Lilac. | 24inches.| Mar. to June. 
Imperial India Pink 0. ae cn Mixed. léinches.| June to Oot. 
Cnothera Drommondii Nana... » Yello. Ginches.| July to Oct. 
Sweet Scabione ace sev ove nee ae | Scarlet, 1Zinches.| June to Sept. 

FRUITS. Masculine and Moorpark. Cuxerizs.— May 


Duke and Late Duke, Curngants,—Black— 
_ Aprrres—Dessert Varieties—Early Harvest | Black Grape. White—White Dutch.  Red— 
and Ribstone Pippin.—Kitchen Varieties—None- | Monstrueuse de Berry. Fras.—Brown Turkey and 
auch and Blenheim Pippins, Aprrcors,—Eatly | Black Ischia. Goosznaxntas. Bed Warring- 
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ton. Yellow—Rockwood’s Early. 
Glenton Green. 3 


Filbert, and the Nottingham Prolific. 
RINRS.—Red Roman and Elruge. 


RasPBeRRrEes.— Yellow - Antwerp. 
Double-bearing. Hed—Carter’s 


British Queen. 
July and White Muscadine, 
Hambro’ and Muscat of Alexandria, 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparacus.—Giant, Bans. —~ Broad—Maza- 
, Long-pod, and Monarch. Dwarf Kidney— 
Gar Canterbury. Running 


ly Dun and White 
Kidney — Scarlet and White. 
Crimson and Pine-apple. 
Hearting Dwarf Curled and Dwarf Red Curled. 
Broccoxr.— Southampton Late White, Early 
‘Purple Cape, and Early Purple Sprouting. 
BRvssELS Sevoure. = Minest imported. Can- 
‘pa@zs.—Early Fulham, Early York, Shilling’s 
Queen, and Red for pickling. Savoy—Dwarf 
Karly Ulm, Large Drumhead Curled, and Globe 
Curled. Carsrcum.—Long Red and Tov ato- 
shaped. Cxiru1.— Long Red and Yellow. 
Cazzors.—Early Horn and Altringham, Cavtr- 
FLOWERS.— Early London, Walcheren, and Late 
Asiatic. Czieny.—Cole’s Red and Cole's Crystal 
White, Crrss—Extra Fine-curled and American. 
CucumsBers.— Early Frame,Stockwood Ridge,and 
Gherkin for pickling. Enpivzr.—Batavian White 
and Green Curled. Lzsx.—London Flag aud 
Musselburgh. Lzurrvoz.—Cos Varieties —-White 
and Brown. Cabbage Varieties—Hammersmith 
Hardy Green and Neapolitan. Mxrtons.—Beech- 
wood, Bromham Hall, and Queen Anne’s Pocket. 
Onions.—Deptford Portugal, James’s Keeping. 
and Red and Silver-skinned for ickling, 
PaRsusy.~~ Patagonian and Mitchell’s Matchless, 
Parswirs,—Hollow-crowned. Pras.— Early Em- 
peror, Bishop's Early Long-podded Dwarf, Ring- 
wood Marrow, and Dwarf Blue Prussian. RapisxH. 
Wood's Early Frame, White and Scarlet Tur- 
nip, and Black Spanish for winter. Srinacn.— 
Round for summer, Prickly for wintcr, and New 
Zealand. Tomato.— Early Prosific Red and 
Yellow. Turwnirs.—Early White Stone, Early 
White Datch, and Preston Yellow. VrextaBLE 
Maxzrows.—Long Yellow and Custard, 
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In this department we invite intercommunica- 
tion between correspondents; for, as it very tre- 
quently happens that a thing known only to one 
would be of immense service to many, but for 
waut of an opportunity may, perhaps, never be 
divulged, we earnestly court inquiry, and in so 
doing promise that such information as our 
readers are unable to afford each other we will 
supply, thereby reversing the theory of “‘ where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” for that 
which is far more substantial— knowledge is 
power.” , : 

A Constaws Reapur.-~ The diference between 


Bgzr.—Sang’s 


Green 
White—Woodward’s White- 
smith. Nurs.—The White Filbert, the Frizzled 
Necta- 
PEACcHEs,— 
Early Anne and Royal George. Pzazs.—Jargo- 
nelle, Marie Louise, and Winter Nelis. Proms.— 
Table Varieties=-Morocco and Washington.— 
Kitchen Varietiee—Orieans and Magnum Bonum, 
Preserving Varieties—Winesour and St. Catherine. 

White— 
. olific, Straw: 
BuRErEs.--Old Pine, Keene’s Seedling, and 
Vines.—Outdoor—Early Black 
Forctng—Black 





BorEcour or KatE.— 


Biennials and Perenniais.—Biennials are such 
planta as are sown one year, and bloom and die 
the next; while Perennials are those which are 
sown one year, bloom the second, and, although - 
they die down in the winter, the roots rem 
alive, and spring up every year. | 

Mz, Castuewray (Ipswicu).—The Culture of 
the Egg Plant,—To rear these curious plants 
successfully, the seeds should be sown in a gentle 
hotbed from now to the end of April, on a sandy 
soil, and covered very thinly. As soon as the 
plants are sufficiently large to handle, prick them 
off singly into small pots, plunge these in mode- 
rate heat close to the glass until such time as 
they are strong enough to commence the world in 
the open air, avoiding too much steam, which is 
very prejudicial, After a little time they may be 
shifted into pots of a larger size, and placed on 
warm shelves, still near the glass of the green- 
house, the frame, or the window, as the case ma 
be, to be repotted occasionally as required. If 
there are any of our readers who would like to 
try their hand at cultivating a few of these planta, 
we shall be very happy to present them with a 
packet, provided they forward a statnped and 
directed envelope to the above address. 

Aw Amateur (Brixton).—Select Packets of 
Seed.-—We are now prepared to send out twenty- 
four beautiful Hardy and Half-hardy Annuals 
for sixty stamps, twelve Hardy and Half-hardy 
Annuals, &c., for twenty stamps, and our Flower 
and Vegetable Seed Lists for a stamped and 
directed envelope. 

Witson Smirners, Esq. (Scorrann).—The 
Osier, or Basket Wiilow.—We should decidedly 
advise you to try a crop of Osiers, and beg to say 
that the following is the best means to adopt :— 
1. The ground should be manured with stable 
dung, and ploughed rather deep. The reat 
of manure used Js, to a certain extent, immaterial, 
as the Osier will thrive either in poor or rieh 
land; but, provided you can obtain a few loads, 
it would be as well to give them plenty of it the 
first time. 2. The plants, or rather cuttings, 
which will strike like weeds, should be cut into 
foot lengths, and merely thrust into the soil half. 
way, in rows eighteen inches asunder, and twelve 
inches apart in the rows, 3. They are generally 
cut for market when they are from eight to ten © 
feet inlength. 4. The old plants will not require 
replacing with new ones until such time as they 
show signs of having exhausted themselves, when 
they may be rooted up, and fresh cuttings in- 
serted in the same manuer as previously recom: 
mended. 5. We have not been able to discover 
any work upon the subject, but will make still 
further inyuiries. 6. There is a contrivance for 
peeling the rods, but what that contrivance is we 
are not in a position at present to ray. However, 
we shall not lose sight of the matter, and upon 
learning anything further, we will immediately 
communicate with you; in the meantime we trast 
this will enable you to turn your land to profit+ 
able account, | 

Axice Gray.— Stocking an Aquarium.—As you. 
say you are about to establish anaquarium, and 
wish to know where you can obtain the necessary 
things for that purpose, we recommend you to_ 
pay a visit to Mr. Brigden, Seedsman, &c., King. 

liam Street, City, E.C., who has.every descrip. — 





tion of article necessary for the same. _ 
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A Reaper (RICKMANSWoRTH).— Canvas for 
Torti. red . oses.—Benjamin Edgington, 
of 2, Duke Street, Southwark, is the proper per- 
son for you to apply to. In our younger days we 
have known him to cover an acre of ground with 
tents, marquees, flags, &., in a few hours, as if by 
magi¢, and surely he could supply you with a few 
hundred yards of canvas in a twentieth part of 
the time, 

A Lover or Frurt.—Zhe Oslin Apple.—You 
are gaite right—the one you have chosen is, to say 
the least of it, “ first class.” 

St. Crarr.— How to Destroy the Red Spider — 
Unless in extreme cases we have invariably found 
that fumigation with tobacco has answered the 
purpose; but as “there is no rule without an ex- 
ception,” we have known it to fail, when we have 
had recourse to the following remedy :—Take a 
shaving brush, and with it wash the plants well 
with a strong solution of soap and water: soft 
soup is the best for the purpose, It is a tedious 
job, bat a never-failing remedy. The Bottle 
Gord should be sown in heat in April, and be 
plasted out in the open ground in May, 

Miss Smitu.—Our Packets of Seed, with ample 
instractions for their cultivation, are sent out in 
the following manner :—Twelve Hardy Annuals, 
twenty-six stamps; twelve Half-hardy Annuals, 
thirty-eight stamps; twelve Hardy and Half 
hardy Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, twenty 
stamps. Many thanks for yourcomplimentary note, 
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It is considered the thing just now to ron 
down dashing horsewomen by fastening 


which, being interpreted, generally means 
love for Nature, and not unfrequently the 
finest sense of the true and the beautifal, 
After all, though we may feel a wholesome 
horror of the strong-minded school, the 
Jigurantes of social science meetings, the 
‘deep in all the ’ologies,’’ perhaps such 
little innovations as the most delicately- 
moulded hob-nailed boots, felt. hats, and 
Garibaldi shirts are really healthy physical 
signs of the times. Rude health brings 
with it a sort of irresistible spirit of opposi- 
tion and independence that means no harm; 
like the prancing of a spirited filly fresh up 
from grass, there’s no vice in it, and the 
pretty creature will soon take to the bit, 
especially under a light hand, and beconse 
invaluable. | 
But the best argument in favour of riding 
for ladies is, that it offers almost the only 
violent exercise open to them ; and violent 
exereise is necessary for strong health. As 
to dancing, that is violent enough in all 
conscience, but entirely in the wrong direc-~ 
tion; the chest being confined, while the 
breathing is raised to the highest pitch of 
rapidity, feeding on air of the hottcst and 
stalest kind, loaded with dust and perfumes, 
the heart stirred till it beats like that of a 
frightened bird. All this awful waste of re- 
sources, this consuming fire in the system, is 
made more destructive by choosing the hours 


upon them the epithet “pretty horse- | Which Nature demands for sleep and reno- 
breaker,’ > that expression being always used vation. If this favourite amusement must 
as a term of reproach rs often as a Beer ; but be had, and no doubt it 1s in nature that it 
surely it is not unwomanly to take delight | must, then we ought to have dancing-rooms 


in two such neble and high-spirited creatures 
as a horse and a dog; or shall we be told it 
is indecorous for ladies to hunt? The writer 
perhaps is speaking too much from his own 
point of view ; but to him, and, as he fancies, 
to many like him, a young lady appears far 
more natural, more herself, andg more in- 
teresting, when flushed with tht glow of 
health, and the excitement of a gallop 
through the fresh, life-breathing air, than 
when framed in the stiff finery of artificial 
flowers and full dress to act a part for the 
evening. Then there is the indescribable 
charm of health and: high spirits, for which 
we all have so keen an instinct; this is a 
flower one rarely finds in the hothouses of 
society. To admire or to sanction the 
swash-buckler style of manly young lady, 
who has been betrayed by silly brothers into 
talking slang ‘ait AWwaggering, is quite 
another thing. These are habits, indeed, 
which are as rarely found to be associated, 
au ewur, with high and noble feelings, as 
these latter qualities are so generally in one 
who owns to a passion for horses and dogs, 





as cool and well ventilated as a gymmna- 
sium, instead of the quasi-Turkish bath to 
which we have so generally to submit. 

The faculty might curse the day, but it 
would be a real blessing to mothers, if more 
open-air amusements and recreations could 
be brought into fashion in which ladies could 
oin. 

Of the few good exercises enticing enough 
to keep their votaries in the field, archery is 
the best. It has decidedly gained in pablis 
favour of late, and dcsery ex to be encouraged 


lin every way; it is a very superior pastime 


to the new game of croquet; indeed, this is 
too idle a game to be compared with archery, 
which has a certain nobleness in its associa- 
tions, and in the skill demanded for success. 
Neither of these games, however, offers the 
opportunity for anything like violent exere 
tion, and they are apt to encourage a dispe- 
sition to look pretty, and put on fascinating 
poses, rather than to excite the whole ener- 

ies, as a thoroughly good sport should, 

oung ladies at school have the greatadvan- 
tage of being permitted to be a little hey- 
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denish ; and if we were to speak as a father, 
it would be to say that your hoyden is not to 
be put down as a rudetom-boy. Let her by 
all means bowl her hoop, skip, and play 


long-rope to giddy distraction; and even 


play bat-trap and cricket, with an occasional 
nul on the ae or river. But better than 
all are the regular drill and systematic exer- 
cise of a gymnasium. Let no one suppose 
that wielding the clubs, hanging on the 
horizontal bar, or, indeed, any strain upon 
the arms, ever makes the hands clumsy ; 
that it ever interferes with the finest necdle- 
work, the most. delicate drawing; or that 
that vacate leiay quality, the touch of the 
pianoforte-p ayo, is destroyed by it. It is 
proved beyond question that the hand be- 
comes more delicate and obedient the more 
it is used in every kind of exercise; there- 
fore, the excuse we often hear against romp- 
ing games as “spoiling the bands” has no 
foundation; cven the thick hard skin on 
workmen’s lands is found rather to increase 
the sense of touch than to diminish if. 

Important as the time of growth and 
youth is, and indispensable as it is that the 
raw material of health and strength should 
be cultivated with the most assiduous care, 
it is only the threshold to the more critical 
career of the Sturm-und-Drang period. As 
manhood and maidenhood are arrived at—as 
the organism, as it were, unfolds—unfortu- 
nately it often happens that the seeds of 
disease and debility, hidden in the brisk 
vitality of boys and girls, begin to germi- 
nate, and many a promising one falls cre the 
hill of life is half climbed. 

This is the time, too, when the will is 
in the ascendant, and the nerves are 
attuned, like strings of the /Kolian harp, 
to vibrate with a breath. Violent efforts, 
reckless and wanton deeds of mere brute 
force, too often run into the riotous fun and 
hard knocks of what is not inaptly called 
‘practical joking.” The steam must be let 
off somehow, no doubt: but these violent 
bursts can hardly fail to tear and shake the 
machinery. Even though it is quite desir- 
able that the strength should be put on the 
stretch occasionally, yet young men would 
do well not to be too eager in matching 
themselves for great attempts. Nothing is 
more important than a gradual leading up 
to the grand efforts. The Grecks would not 
permit youngsters to compete with the sea- 
soned athletm ; and the plan is founded on 
experience ; indeed, none of our professional 
strong men would ever think of attacking 
any of their feats without first ‘going into 
training.’ But this state of high condition 
is found to produce such a strain upon the 


system that no man can keep up to it at all 
times; he is compelled to relax, and adopt a 
more moderate tone. This fair condition is 
what every man in robust health ought to 
possess, without attempting to keep up tothe 
prize-tighter’s mark ; and the best, decidedly 
the pleasantest, way of attaining this is to 

ractise all our famous old English games. 

here is no need for describing these. 
Happily they are all well known; and long 
may they be! for who can say how much of 
our superiority throughout the world is due 
to our muscular education? For genius, 
learning, science, and mechanical invention, 
we may stand compare with all the world, 
but these would not have gained an empire 
on which the sun never sets without the 
working and the fighting qualities. Fancy 
England with Shakespeare and Spenser, 
and no Raleigh and Drake; with Byron and 
Shelley, and no Nelson and Wellington ! 

Sporting embraces such a wide range of 

healthy bearings, that it would be impos- 
sible to dwell here upon the many branches 
of wood-craft. Deer-stalking alone is a 
subject for a volume; hunting, and its 
allied sports, the steeple-chase and the race, 
can only be mentioned, lest it should be 
thought they are overlooked amongst the 
manly sports, though with a regret that 
the curse of gambling has settled so com- 
pletely upon pastimes which contain all the 
elements of enjoyment without the neccssity 
for this modern artificial stimulus. _ 

Good walking is indispensable for a sports- 
man. Aman is par excellence a walking 
animal; he is the only creature that has a 
ealf to his leg, and, as every one knows, 
this is the essential mechanism for walking. 
Aman will walk down any game, and tire 
out the hest horses in the long run. Dick 
Turpin’s mare carried him from London to 
York, the distance being just within two 
hundred miles, and there are instances of 
horses doing more than a hundred miles at 
astretch; but there is nothing to equal the 
eclebrated feat of Captain Barclay, who 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand con- 
secutive bours, playing the bagpipes on en- 
tering every town, according to the terms of 
his wager. Omnibus horsesin London do about 
twerty-five miles a day with a rest; but 
many of the letter-carriers on the out-lying 
districts walk this distance ; and, with short 
intervals of rest, this is not more than a 
man in good condition can sustain for weeks. 
There are few better tests of a man’s condi- 
tion than hard walking, and the practice is 
one universally applicable, eminently de- 
lightful, and beyond everything beneficial 
to the health. | 
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Running foot-races seems to be coming in 
afresh with the astonishing victories of the 
American Indian ‘‘ Deerfoot,”’ whose pace is 
fieeter than that of many fast-trotting horses, 
Itisa fine high-mettled sport, and thoroughly 
sty eae being a favourite pastime in the 
middle ages, when the prize was nothing 
but a silver ring. The Greeks were content 
with even a more modest symbol of victory 
in a sprig of the wild olive. At the Olympic 
Games they ran races; but the course was 
much shorter than ours. The stadium, 
being little more than two hundred yards 
long, Was run over twice without stopping. 
This does not give a very exalted idea of 
their running, which was probably neither 
equal in speed nor endurance to that of our 
day. In Kent one of the most popular 
games is “‘arunning.’”’ In this the young 
men of a place, or of two rival villages, 
meet in some chosen meadow, and, dressed 
in the lightest clothing, with bare feet, com- 
pete one against the other, as in wrestling 
matches, till the two best runners are left 
to contest the palm. 

The combative games, ifso we may speak 
of boxing and ‘‘the ring,’’ of wrestling and 
single-stick, are now-a-days pretty much re- 
signed to the professional gladiators. Theage 
of chivalry being fied,‘gentlemen are content 
to show their prowess in a less harmful way, 
and yet be heroes on occasion, as Inkermann 
and Balaklava reminded us. Their little 
differences, when they must be settled a 
Poutrance, are brought to an arbitrement of 
amore refined and politer kind, and at the 
same time on fairer conditions, by the choice 
of hair-triggers or swords. The “noble 
art’’ is, however, still a natural instinct 
with us, and a salutary one too; for it keeps 
up the national pluck of the people, fixes 
the stigma of execration upon the mean 
assassin, who is always a coward, and gives 
a gentleman the immense satisfaction of 
being able to thrash a drayman with his own 
weapons. There is no diaputing the feeling 
we all have for a fair stand-up fight; and 
were these prize-contests eonducted with 
more stringent rules, especially if they were 
stopped at the point when it was evident 
that the spirit was willing, but the flesh was 
weak and incapable, ~when a man betame 
a mere ninepin, de up to be knocked down, 
—there might be some hope that ‘the 
ring’’ would be taken out of the hands of the 
blackguards. Perhaps, if gentlemen had 
not been driven from it by disgust at the 
ruffanism within and without, it would not 
have sunk so low. As itis, the ‘‘ fancy’’ 
is one not to be indulged, although the art 
is pretty generally acknowledged to be part 


of a muscular young gentleman’s edueation. 
Besides the benefit to be got by knowing 
how to use Nature’s weapons, there is a 
lesson in health to be learned from the fight- 
ing regimen of the modern gladiator. 
he system of training in the palmy days 
of the ring was not very far wrong. As to 
quantity of food, there was no limit for our 
prize- fighters, though they were not allowed 
to gorge as the Greek and Roman athlete 
did. ‘wo full meals with meat a day were 
considered sufficient, breakfast and dinner ; 
but if the appetite demand supper, it must 
be simply a little meat and dry biscuit at 
eight o’clock, to be followed by a walk, and 
then to bed at ten. The modern trainers 
ursue a regimen very similar to this, al- 
owing some little latitude as to smoking, 
and tea and coffee in moderate quent 
but they keep the strictest surveillance over 
their man, and never allow him to be 
out of sight, day or a a when any im- 
portant match is on the ¢apis. Running 
and walking are the chief exercises adopted, 
the former occasionally at full speed, and in 
the morning, after which the trainee is 
rubbed down dry and clothed in his usual 
dress, flannel being worn for all exercise. 
A series of strong gymnastic exercises is 
adopted also. Great attention is paid to the 
condition of the skin, a point upon which 
the connoisseurs are particularly know- 
ing; it should be smooth, soft, yet firm, 
and tight over the muscles, having the 
look which in a horse is called ‘fine.’ 
The muscles should stand out hard and 
decided, in form like the carving of 
an ivory statue, and showing no round- 
ings-off by fat. Persons in good health 
train plump; but if they fall off, it shows 
that they are not able to bear the severity 
of the process. Gentlemen do not generally 
bear training so well as men accustomed to 
labour from boyhood; and it should be un- 
derstood that the severe training undergone 
by prize-fighters is not favourable to the 
constitution; a more moderate system of 
exercises is preferable for those who are not 
disposed to sacrifice too much to the repu- 
tation of being an athlete of the first water. 
The rationale of training is to nourish the 
body as rapidly as possible, and at the same 
time get rid of the waste material. It might 
be compared, for illustration, to the rapid 
consumption of fuel in locomotive engines 
by a quick draught of air, and the produc- 
tion of steam from an immense extent of 
heated surface, obtained by Ssperne the 
fire many tubes filled with water. The best 
of fael is supplied to the man in training 
in the shape of his meat, bread, and water; 
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his smoke and cinders must be got rid of 
rapidly, so as to excite the fierce combustion 
demanded for the pace he has to go, and the 
long-continued efforts he has to make. To 
accomplish this, the fire-grate and chimneys 
of the hams engine must be kept clear and 
in perfect working order. The skin, which 
lets off the waste steam and smoke at mil- 
lions of pores—or say twenty-eight miles of 
tubing, for this has been calculated—is of 
the first importance; hence by long expe- 
rience, from the Greeks and Romans to our 
day, trainers, who are no great physiologists, 
have paid the closest attention to the skin, 
whether in training horses or men. The 
Greeks used a scraper called a strigi/, and 
they sometimes rolled in the dust of the 
stadium after anointing, all of which com- 
pelled them to use a great amount of fric- 
tion in merely cleansing the skin.’ Per- 
spiration is excited and kept up at regular 
intervals; and the pores are cleansed b 
rubbing with hard brushes and towels, wit 
occasional sponging, though the bath is used 
sparingly. By this means also the circula- 
tion of the blood in the minute network of 
vessels all over the body is assisted. Men 
in ordinary health get rid of about three 
ala of water alone from their skin daily, 
ut in training it must be more than this. 
Then the lungs, being nearer to the central 
furnace of the body, are of even more im- 
ree to be kept at work than the skin; 
or from them the chief part of the smoke 
must be got rid of, besides a good deal of 
steam, ot, in other words, carbonic-acid gas 
and watery vapour, In ordinary good health 
a man expires about twenty-one ounces of 
steam daily; of course a man undergoing 
great exertion breathes off much more than 
this. Then the light fresh air is exchanged 
in breathing for the heavy carbonic gas 
ammonia, hydrogen gas, and volatile animal 
substances, making altogether from six to 
eight per cent. of effete material got rid of 
by the lungs. Now we can see the neces- 
sity for a man having what is called ‘ good 
wind ;’”’ his lungs must be able to bear the 
constant and rapid contraction and cxpan- 
sion, and the strong action of the heart in 
driving on the vital stream without dis- 
tress. Hence no person with the slightest 
weakneas of the chest should ever uttempt to 
train, mong the regimen, very moderately 
and gradually applied, would be beneficial; 
for it may theu simply embrace the well- 
known precepts of fresh air, exercise, simple 
food, no excesses, and early hours. ‘Those 
are favoured by Nature who can endure 
exercise occasionally as severe as the prize- 
fighters go through: by it the lungs are 
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ventilated as they cannot be in ordinary 
exercise, and the high vigour of the system 
maintained. In quiet breathing, as much 
ag 170 cubic inches of air remains in the 
shest, while about 25 inches is expired; but 
this is raised to 240 cubic inches by violent 
exercise, and renewed at: the rate of from 
forty to fifty times in a minute. 

The dietary of the trainers is open to 
criticism upon some points. They prescribe 
a dry meat diet, on the ry Leger that it 
makes the flesh firm, and keeps the blood 
from being watery. This is quite an error ; 
for we know that the strongest men are 
composed of as much water as other men, 
and that this apparently idle and harmless 
fluid is a most vital one, for it forms no less 
than seventy per cent. of the whole body. 
The muscles would be mere shreds if de- 
prived of their water; and the singular 
thing is, that this is not easy to accomplish 
even in dead muscle, for the water is not 
contained as if by a sponge—it cannot be 
pressed out of the flesh except by a weight 
which destroys the fibre; therefore it is 
considered that water is an essential con- 
stituent of muscle. The nerves, which are 
really the source of all muscular energy, 
actually consist of 800 parts water in 1,000. 
Old Thales was not far out when he taught 
his pupils that water was the life of all 
creation. It is possible to live on water 
alone for some time, but entirely deprived 
of it, death results in less than a week, 
The trainers are right, however, as to not 
takin eee in large draughts; this is 
prejudicial to digestion, and is liable to 

roduce a chill or shock of a dangerous kind. 
it is not advantageous that thirst, which 
arises from all violent exercises, should not 
be quenched; but this should be done by 
small quantities taken while the system is 
heated, and not in large draughts imme- 
diately after the exertion is over. It will 
be found that water is by far the best beve- 
rage to be drunk during any strong exercise, 
as in long walks over hilly ground in hot 

; weather, and in any of the more arduous 
feats of running and walking. Tea, if 
taken cool, is, however, a very light and 
stimulating drink; but beer, most wines, 
and spirits are fatal to all great efforts, A 
diet of lean meat and bread, with scanty 
vegetable, is decidedly not favourable to 
robust health; experience has long taught 
us to follow the inclination for varieties of 
many kinds; and perfect condition, even te 
efficient training, may be kept up by par- 
taking of these, always excepting young 
meats and veal, which is not only immature, 


' but half diseased, from the process of daily 
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bleeding which is adopted to produce the 
appearance of delicacy. A diet in which 
flesh is the chief article is indispensable to 
our climate and our habits. The consump- 
tion of meat in England is three times that 
of France; and it has been proved that one 
English navvy did the work of two anda 
half French navvies, until the contractor 
fed up his Frenchmen, when they nearly 
equalled their rivals. But flesh-feeding is 
easily carried too far, and tends to overload 
the blood with phosphoric acid and alkalies 
—earth, in fact. There is this important 
piece of encouragement in favour of adopt- 
ing a regular system of exercises, that when 
the body is in perfect working order the 
digestion partakes so completely of the ge- 
neral high tone that nothing can resist it,— 
a man becomes ‘as hard as nails,’”’ and re- 
joices in having the stomach of an ostrich. 
Once get “out of condition,” and we become 
choice and sensitive upon a hundred points, 
each one amisery oflife. The prize-fighter 
is not to be considered so good a representa- 
tive man as the navvy, because he is kept 
in a state of high tension, which cannot last, 
and which is gladly escaped from; while 
the navvy is merely in the highest working 
condition. We are not all born navvies; 
but there is nothing to hinder all men at- 
taining the full physical capabilities with 
which Nature has endowed them, each in 
his measure. Hla teach such is the 
demand now-a-days for intellectual prowess, 
that the poor body gets neglected, and often 
cruelly sacrificed. 

It cannot be too strongly enforced that, 
no matter how intellectual the calibre, or 
how sensitive the fibre, material health lies 
at the root of all. The brain must have its 
fat and its ret ies the heart must be 
touched with the bright and pure life-stream, 
or the pace begins to slacken, and the ma- 
chinery yields to the vis wnertie of earth, 
till it stops dead. It is not too much to say 
that the greatest achievements await those 
who, having pursuits not necessarily favour- 
able to health, nevertheless make it of the 
first consideration to attend to the culture of 
the body. Good eating and drinking, as it 
is called, is far too much relied upon; in 
fact, it is this that in towns leads univer- 
sally to disease and short lives; it is abso- 
lately necessary to combine good food with 
invigorating and refreshing exercises, and if 
the more violent can be borne, so much the 
better. If gymnastics were esteemed with 
us as important as they were with the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and practised 


habitually as by them, there is no doubt , exercises been lost b 
| couraged by the nobles, 


that the public health would be raised, and 
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new fields of enjoyment would open out to 
the multitude who are always wondering 
what ails them, or what on earth they can 
find to do. Amongst the Greeks it was 
thought impossible for the mind to be in a 
vigorous state unless the body was. Phi- 
losopher, physician, and gymnast were 
united in one person,—Galen dislocated his 
shoulder, when wrestling, in his thirty-fifth 
year. The alipte, who superintended the 
diet and training, became reputed physi- 
cians; and their cure of diseases consisted 
almost entirely in adapting some of the pro- 
cesses of training adopted in the palestre, 
the places built for the separate use of the 
athlete, who were the professional strong 
men, and distinguished from the agoniste, 
who were amateurs. Every town of im- 
portance had its gymnasium; and here 
pocts eame to recite, philosophers to dis- 
pute, and the fashion hte public to look on 
at the exercises and to gossip. The great 
contests were in running, jumping, leaping 
with weights in the hands (halteres), box- 
ing, wrestling, throwing the discus (a sort 
of quoit play), and hurling the spear. All 
these were practised also by boys; and they 
had a favourite game of pulling a rope 
; against one another, something like our 
'“ French and English’’—a game which to 
this day is practised on a large scale at 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, where on Shrove 
Tuesday the different wards of the town 
pull upon a Jong rope for the mastery. The 
gymnasium amongst the Romans became 
rather a place for military training; and 
the athletic sports changed into the fights 
of the gladiators, aad combats with wild 
animals in the amphitheatre. The bath, 
however, with frictions of the skin and 
gymuustic exercises, were the custom; and 
most houses had their palestre, which were 
richly adorned with works of urt. The Roman 
boys were not trained as the children of the 
Greeks were, and gymnastics were certainly 
not so rigidly practised for their own sake ; 
the Romans preferred the magnificence 
display of the circus and the amphitheatre. 
They would not have knocked a way through 
their city walls to welcome a victor in the 
Olympic Games, esteeming him too great a 
personage to enter by the ordinary gate, as 


'the Greeks did. Rome might never havo 


| been a prey to the Goths had she been satis- 
| fied with the Greek model; and the modern 
Italians, cast as they are in such a noble 
| mould, would never have become the 
irritable, indolent, and melancholy race they 
are, had not athletic sports and manly 
the people and dis- 
hether they 
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will be regenerated by the example of their 
manly king, and the enlightened exertions 
of their statesmen, is a subject of the deepest 
interest to all who admire the splendid or- 
ganization of the Italians, and remember 
the deep debt we owe to Italy. 

Not very long ago a whisper came across 
the water that England had entered upon 
her decadence ; it was suggested that the 
race was dwindling under the insidious and 
absorbing power ofthe merchant and manu- 
facturing interests. The policy of universal 
compromise, advocated by certain of the 
philosophical school of would-be statesmen, 
gave a colouring of probability to the 
thought begotten by the wish of our ene- 
mies; but how do we stand now? ‘The 
material health and prosperity of the nation 
were never so promising. Sanitary reform 
has already improved the natural life, and 
suppressed the Jife-destroying agents of the 
crowded cities and ‘‘the Black Country,” 
where coal and iron have banished the 
flocks and burnt up the pasture. In France, 
in 1859, there were nearly a million deaths, 
and 311,385 more people died than in Great 
Britain ; while 23,034 more children were 
born than in France. 

The establishment of baths, and the 
abundant supply of good water throughout 
the country, have contributed to this im- 
provement in the condition of the com- 
munity; and it is satisfactory to see that 
the use of the bath is decidedly in the 
ascendant among all classes. The appetite 
for athletic sports and games is certain to 
accompany improved health, and an ex- 
cellent development it would be if public 
gymnagix on a large scale, with baths of 
every kind attached, were to be established. 
There is no reason why they should not be 
as easily managed as the public baths and 
washhouses ; and the benefit to pubiic 
health would be incalculable. Next to the 
Volunteer Movement, which possesses the 
most important elements of physical educa- 
tion for the nation, the systematic ert 
road te of athletic exercises in this way 
should come; and then we can glory still 
more in the lusty limbs and stout hearts of 
Old England,— Eatracted from Temrie Bar 
MAGAZINE, 

Nee aranenetal 

EXPRESSION OF THE Evz.—A beautiful eye 
makes silence eloquent; a kind eye makes con- 
tradiction an assent ; an enraged eye makes beauty 
deformed. This little member gives life to every 
other part about us; and we believe the s 
of Argus implies no more than that the eye is in 
every part; that is to say, every other part would 

mutilated, were not its force represented more 
by the eye than even by itself, 
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Sixty Lusson.—We have now to con- 
sider the subject of ‘‘ Outline,’ a most im- 
portant one to a draughtsman. 

A simple perfect outline is more valuable 
than an imperfect one, worked up with all 
the skill of a Vandyke, Wilkie, or Landseer. 

Many persons assert that the shading and 
filling up will hide some of the defects in a 
bad outline; but be assured that such 
advice is not only wrong, but highly in- 
jurious to tyros in the art of drawing; for 
opinions such as this are apt to undermine 
its right principles, and make beginners 
careless. 

Outline signifies the contour, or the line 
by which any figure is defined, being, in 
fact, the extreme or boundary line of an 
object. It is the line that determines form. 
For example—the outline of an apple would 
not, if correct, convey an ee to your 
mind that it was intended for an orange or 
a pear; and if you look at Figs. 22, 24, and 
25, you could not imagine that they were 
like the ordinary jugs in use. 


fe ee 





Fig. 25. 

Outline may be said to be the skeleton or 
anatomy of objects; at least, it bears the 
same relations to them. | 

Outline cannot be formed without the aid 
of curved and straight lines (see Lesson 
III.), and ‘in illustration of this we beg to 
call the attention of our pupils particularly 
to Figs. 26 and 27. The former represents 
the statue of the quoit-thrower of Myron, 
and the latter the statue of Alexander, by 
Gabius, after that of Lysippus, in the 
Louvre. They are both admirable studies 
for outline, particularly the latter, which 


tory | exhibits gracefulness, courage, and strength 


the muscles being admirably expressed 
vithout the aid of shading. 
Of course, as you are now able to form 
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Fig. 26. The Quoit-thrower. 


lines of all kinds in any direction, and of 
any reasonable length, you are already in 
possession of the alphabet of outline, and 
the rest depends upon yourself—for without 
constant application and attention you can 
er succeed. 
ne Never be absurd enough to delude your- 
self, while you think you are. deceiving 
your relations or friends, by tracing outlines 
against a window. The practice cannot be 
too highly condemned, because it 1s con- 
trary to art, honour, and good sense; and 
so long as you continue the system, it will 
be impossible for you to depend upon your- 
BC . e . 
van marks of lines that assist in express- 
ing the character of the design may be 
considered as belonging to outline. 
There are many methods of producing 
effects by means of outline, besides adhering 
to variations of form in the figures. For 
example—the lines used to express drapery 
ea be flowing, continuous, and generally 
of variable breadth ; those used for the fles 
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Fig. 27, Alexander. 


or for some kind of fruit should partake of 
the same character; hard substances, such 
ag armour, statuary, &c., should be ex- 
pressed by uniform lines of a fine character ; 
and the foliage should be drawn boldly, 
with occasional dark touches, and with a 
tremulous lateral motion of the hand. The 
figure of Psyche will assist the pupil in 
comprehending our remarks upon drapery 
and flesh. 

Never jag your lines by making them by 
fits and starts; let the motion of your hand 
be free and uffinterrupted, so as to form a 
continuous line; for if the pencil is removed 
from the paper, a line like a saw. will be the. 
result, | a | 

We need not remind our pupils that there. 
are extremes of outline asin other things; 
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the one is too great a uniformity of line, 
the other too great a variation of breadth 
of line. If the subject is intended to 
be jinished in outline, the pupil should 
strengthen one side more than the other; 
and we recommend that the outline etchings 
issued by the ‘‘Art Union of London,” 
which are excellent compositions, should be 
carefully studied and copied. 





Fig. 28, Psyche. 


Tf the subject is to be shaded, the outline 
should be lightly, and not too firmly, drawn. 

We must remind the student in drawing, 
that to give a correct delineation of the 
human figure it is indispensable to have 
some knowledge of muscular action. It is 
necessary that all the muscles, their pur- 
poses and functions, should be well under- 
stood ; nor must osteology, or the bones of 
the skeleton, be neglected. 

Srventu Lesson.—As you are now able 
to draw outlines correctly, it will be neces- 
sary to study light, shade, and reflection, 
which will give the appearance of substance 
to the objects you wish to delineate. 

If we consider light as applied to draw- 
ing, we must do so under four distinct 
heads. lst, as natural light, or that ema- 
nating from the sun when it rises,— 

* At morning, flinging wide 

Tts curtain-clouds of purple and vermilion, 

Dispensing life and ght on every side ;” 
2nd, as artificial light, or that derived from 
combustible bodies ; 3rd, as direct light, or 
that light which reaches an object directly 
without passing through, or being reflecte 
from, one object upon another; and 4th, 
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reflected light, or that light which, when it 
is received by one object, is thrown off or 
reflected upon another, as from glass 
water. 

However, we must request our pupils t 
try some simple experrments for themselves 
with regard to light before they enter upon 
their drawing-lesson of light and shade. 

Place a cork upon the table in front of 
your window, and let its end rest upon a 
sheet of paper. You will observe a pyra- 
midical dark shadow, the base of which 
commences at the cork, and also a pyra- 
midical faint shadow, the apex or point of 
which corresponds with the base of the 
dark shadow; and you will also observe that 
a portion of the cork is faintly, another 
portion deeply, and another portion semi- 
shadowed. 

Place the cork upon its side, and you 
will obtain nearly the same results; but 
with this difference, that the shadows are 
broader, and the effect produced less strik- 


ing. 

Substitute a billiard-ball, a marble, or a 
bullet for the cork, and the effect is near] 
the same, only that the shadow is elliptical, 
or somewhat oval, instead of pyramidical. 

Roll up a piece of paper so as to form a 
cone, gum down one of the corners, and cut 
off the base, so aa to be even; then set this 
upon a piece of paper, and you will obtain 
the same shadows as when you employed 
the cork, which may be easily proved hy 
placing them side by side. 

Many similar and simple objects will 
readily suggest themeelves to the pupil, and 
should be used as familiar examples to prac- 
tise light and shade. 

From what you have seen, it will be evi- 
dent that all opaque or non-transparent 
objects upon which light happens to fall 
must be partially in shadow, whether 
the light falling upon them be reflected. 
natural, or artificial ; while other parts will 
be illuminated, and therefore placed in 
strong contrast with those parts of the object 
that are in shadow. 

SHADING is intended to impart the ap 
pearance of solidity to objects, so that the 
amount of depth of shading in a drawing 
conveys the idea to the mind of the beholder 
—Ist, that the object delineated is in relief, 
or projects from those surrounding it; 
2nd, as regards the relative position of one 
object with regard to another ; and 3rd, the 
distinctive distances of objects from the 
person viewing them. Se 

Shadows are either natural or accidental. 
Natural shadows are those that the lover of 
nature beholds as he rambles through the 

RB 
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lone copse, the tangled wood, er river’® 

margin, where 

“The barks at anchor cast their lengthened 
shades 

On the grey bastioned walls.” 

Those who aspire to be artists—nay, even 
the timid amateur, content to toil over the 
well-beaten path that thousands have jour- 
neyed over before—must ever be on the 
alert to gather studics from nature, as 

* The shades of evening softly creep ” 
over the gentle slopes where innocent lambs 
feed, or frisking kids nip the tender grass ; 
ner must they despise the lessons furnished 
by many a quickect hedge or ruined wall, 
over which 

“Some trees 

Whose massy outline of reposing shade” 
seem placed to tempt the artist to linger on 
his journey and take a sketch. We have 
several lovely sketches of what artists term 
‘bits,’ snatched in haste from many a 
bright spot where we have rested in our 
rambles, even as the 


“ Shadows, nursed by Night, retire,” 


or the sun’s bright beams were first wel- 
comed by returning morn. These each con- 


vey ee lessons—not only of | 


artistic, but of religious instruction, which 


gushes forth as we view their beauties. To | 


enjoy such thoughts, to sketch such views, 
and to treasure up their lessons, we must 
leave the busy haunts of men, and freed 
from care, and toil, and noise, seat ourselves 
beneath the umbrageous arms of some an- 
cient tree, and gaze upon 


‘“* A surface dappled o’er with shadows, flung 
From many a brooding cloud.” 


If a ball is placed upon the table, anda 
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natural shadow or shade. You will also 
observe that there is a long pyramidical 
shadow thrown upon the table, the result of 
the non-transparency of the ball, 

Having directed your attention to the 
preliminary and important points connected 
with light and sbade, it now becomes 

‘necessary to make some observations upon 
' shading. ; 
Yn shading there are three kinds of mani- 
| pulation requisite—Ist, waving ; 2nd, stip- 
pling; and 8rd, cross-hatching. There are 
' certain rules connected with shading which 
must be generally observed; for it will be 
found that much of the appearance of 
objects depends upon the shading employed ; 
| for it is by means of the kind of lines used 
| that the projection of bodies from one an- 
other, and the appearance of the materials 
| of which they are constructed, are conveyed 
_ to those who only possess the opportunity of 
‘viewing the sketch. Colour is at all times 
| bettcr adapted to depict the skies, portraits, 
&s,, than drawings of uniform tint, how- 
‘ever well the latter may be executed. 

The strokes used in shading may be of 
‘uniform thickness or not, and they may 
-also be placed at regular or irregular dis- 
tances. If of uniform thickness (as a, Fig. 


! 30), they give the same tone to a drawing 
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Fig. 30. 
_that one colour would if it were placed 
‘upon the paper; but if the same strokes are 
/ drawn closer together in one part of the 


ray of light is allowed to fall upon it, the | drawing than in tho other (as @, Fig. 30), 
ide near to the light will appear different ; then that part will have a deeper tone. 
from the other part upon which the light | The same result holds good with respect to 


does not fall, as may be seen in Fig. 29, in , oblique lines, as in 4, Fig. 30. 


A 





Fig. 20. 
which A represents the point from which 
the ray of light proceeds until it falls upon 


part of the bail, de, which thus receives 
direct light, while the other part (c) isin 


f the 
i lines become darker or broader, and nearer 
' to each other as they recede from the light, 
' then they will convey the impression of an 
| increase ils of tone (as in ¢, Fig. 30), 
, whether the lines be oblique, perpendicular, 
| or horizontal, All lines used in shading do 
not take the same direction, as, in addition 
to those mentioned above, some are semi- 
circular. 

Here is a figure (Fig. 31) that combines 
outline and shading, and forms an excellent 
tudy for the beginner in both, as, in the 
ormer lesson, it serves to illustrate the 
beauty and grace of curved lines, and in 
the latter, of uniformity of shading. 
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Waving shading is produced by a succes- 
sion of strokes close together, by using a 





Fig. 31, 
soft pencil (F or B) with a worn point. If 
these lines are made with a fine-pointed 
pencil there is not a uniformity of tint pro- 
duced, and therefore the lines should not 
overlap one another, but be drawn as in 
Fig, 32. Foregrounds and deeply - cast 


Fig. 32. 
shadows, broken earth, &c., require this 
kind of shading. _ 

Stippling consists of a series of dots, which 
impart a depth or lightness of shade, just as 
they are made large or small, or closer or 
farther apart; the general rule being to 
make them large and close together in the 
depth of the shade, and gradually small and 
wider apart as the light is approached. 

Cross-hatching is nrodueed by drawing 
a number of lines in such a manner that 
they cross one another: at right angles. 
‘they should always be commenced from the 
outline, as in Fig, 33, and one direction of 
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lines finished before the other crosses them, 
otherwise unevenness of tone will be pro- 
duced. They should always be thinner as 
they approach the light, and also wider 
apart. In curved objects it is necessary to 
observe the relative convexity and son- 
cavity of the surfaces, and to represent 
them by lines exhibiting a greater or lesser 
curvature, taking care to increase their 
breadth in certain parts, and diminish them 
in others, as may be seen in the most 
common engraving of concaye or convex 
objects. 

The general rule for shading is, that flat 
surfaces must be represented by straight 
lines; convex and concave surfaces by 
curved lines, as in Fig. 34, which repre- 





Fig. 34, 


sents a ball, and shows the manner of in- 
creasing the depth of tone by drawing the 
lines closer to each other; and all surfaces 
of a mixed appearance must be dealt with 
according to circumstances, some parts re- 
quiring curved and others straight lines, 
while others again will require cross~ 
hatched lines both curved and straight, 
Remember that much of the orfrctian of 
shading consists in the knowledge of how 
much you can do, and no more, and how 
much your pencil will do. In order to at- 
tain perfection, or even mediocrity, in this 
department of drawing, you should practise 
strokes of every description, with each kind 
of pencii, upon sheets of paper marked 
at the top thus—H, HH, HHH, &c., 
and practise with fine-pointed and worn- 
pointed pencils, sometimes plain, at other 
times curved, and also cross-hatched strokes, 
By this means you will ascertain the power 
your hand, and the tone of your pencil, 


Taansyorming Inrivencse or Love.—O how 
beautiful it is tolove! Even thou that sneerest 
and laughest in cold indifference or soorn if 
others are near thee,—thou, too, must acknow 
ledge its truth when thou art alone, and confhes, 
that a feoliah world is proae to reat 

of the hig 


at what in private it reveres as one 


impulses of our nature; namely, love, 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 


An enterprising foreign professor has 
undertaken the arduous task of remodelling 
our bootsand shoes. He admits that fashion 
is against him, but he thinks that it may 
perhaps change, and even if it does not, he 
can still hope to persuade those who have 
outlived vanity and are sighing for a little 
comfort. Parents, too, may be expected to 
desire that the feet of their children should 
not be distorted out of regard to what is 
falsely called elegance. We may add that 
there is the soldier, who, in a cumbrous 
head-piece and a pair of shapeless, coarsely- 
made boots, is compelled to march, heavil 
Jaden, under a broiling sun and choked wit 
dust, until he sinks exhausted in the per- 
formance of what ought to be an easy walk. 
It is vain, indeed, to expect that fashion 
will relinquish its empire over the soldier’s 
head. Bearskins will probably be long re- 

arded as too ornamental to be exchanged 

or easy serviceable caps of moderate altitude 
and unimposing aspect. But we are not 
aware that the present shape of ammunition 
boots enjoys particular consideration in the 
eyes either of veteran generals or of nursery- 
maids, and therefore it may not be unreason- 
able to propose that sound principles of 
construction should be applied to them. 
Fashion, perhaps, would not oppose the 
trial of this experiment upon the soldier ; 
and if it succeeded, the army would gain 
in efficiency almost as much as it did by the 
substitution of the rifle for the old musket. 
It ought to be considered that the soldier 
who walks with pain must still walk, and 
cannot, like one of ourselves, get into a cab 
when he begins to find pedestrian exercise 
disagreeable, 

_ The professor to whom humanity owes s0 
hie a debt of gratitude dwells at Zurich, 
and he propounds his idea of the true form 
of shoe in German. He has found an 
English admirer and translator, who fully 
believes in the soundness, but doubts the 
lr he of the proposed reform. The 

wiss declares that, upon his bara a. a 
suitable shoe might be obtained, ‘‘ without 
prejudice to the ever primary consideration 
of elegance.” The Engli 
ventures to assert that the model which he 
exhibits is elegant, and he does not reckon 
confidently on its adoption, except bysoldiers, 
hy children, and by men and women who 
are past the age—whatever that may be— 
of vanity. It thus appears that the Swiss 
writer gives the public which he addresses 
credit for more docility and accessibility to 


Yeason than is calculated upon in England. | 


man scarcely 


There is probably no civilized country in 
the world where walking is more practised 
than among ourselves, and therefore it might 
at first be thought that we would be willing 
to adopt the easiest form of boots and shoes. 
It cigtit be argued, in the abstract, that ease 
of movement is much the larger part of 
elegance, and that, even if we admit that a 
certain shape of boot or shoe is in itself 
pleasing, still the spectacle of a foot pain- 
fully endeavouring to are itself thereto is 
not, and cannot be, according to any canon 
of taste, agreeable. Nevertheless, we should 
ourselves as soon have thought of flying as 
of proposing to English readers such violent, 
and indeed revolutionary, doctrines concern- 
ing feet and shoes, as this audacious theorizer 
has deemed suitable to the meridian of Zurich. 
He makes the most extravagant suggestions 
with « composure and an air of innocence 
which are entirely beyond us. What English 
writer, for example, would have had the 
hardihood to inquire whether high heels are 
ofany use? We should quite as soon think 
of reasoning a priori about crinoline. But 
we can just venture, and it is as much as 
ever we can, to repeat the arguments of the 
learned Swiss professor. Heel-pieces, he 
says, are of some little use in dirty weather, 
and therefore he will not wholly deny their 
right to existence; but they ought to be as 
low as possible, and heels an inch thick have 
very serious disadvantages indeed. He pro- 
ceeds to point out these disadvantages. The 
weight of the body is by means of these high 
heel-pieces thrown disproportionately on the 
toes; and, moreover, the sole being inclined 
instead of level, the foot constantly glides 
forward and presses the toes into the point 
of the boot or shoe. Furthermore, high 
heels, especially if they are also very small, 
are liable to wear on one side, whereby, as 
is explained elsewhere, the deformity called 
“‘ flat-foot’’ is sometimes caused. ‘* High 
and small heels are therefore quite unsuit- 
able,’’ and the majority of fashionable boot- 
makers are working under a lamentable 
delusion, as may be seen by an inspection of 
their shop-fronts, | 

If we venture even further than we have 
as yet gone, and make an attempt to describe 
what this learned professor calls ‘‘ the proper 
form of shoe,’’ we beg that it may be 
distinctly understood that we are only bring- 
ing to our readers’ knowledge a curious 
literary phenomenon which has appeared on 
the Continent. It seems that the same 
daring spirit of speculation in which German 
writers have handled the cosmogony of Moses 


has lately manifested itself by raising ques- 
tions as to the soundness of those principles 
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of taste which the rest of Europe had agreed 
in regarding as indisputable. If there were 
any opinion beyond the reach of cavil we 
should have suphoeet it to be this—that a 
pointed toe as well as a high heel was neces- 
sary toan elegant boot orshoe. But we now 
learn that this is precisely the false opinion 
which isthe parent of all the other delusions 
of the boot-maker, and is the cause of all 
the pain, helplessness, and disease which, 
by virtue of the authority given to him by 
fashion, he inflicts upon his unresisting cus- 
tomers. If, indeed, this opinion be a false 
one, it is strange that itshould have prevailed 
so widely andsolong. Theepithet ‘‘square- 
toes’” has had a contemptuous meaning for 
upwards of two centuries, and yet it now 
appears that those who first bore it under- 
stood the true principles of liberty in shoe- 
leather as well as in Church and State. 
Long and dreary is indeed the catalogue of 
evils which are cuused by the pointed toes of 
boots. There comes in the van of the 
gloomy phalanx gout, which is well known 
to be apt to choose for its first attack the 
ball of the great toe. The reason why the 
out does this is that what our learned 
instructor calls a locus minoris resistentie 
has been established in that part of the foot 
by the unnatural treatment inflicted on it 
by pointed boots. The boot which fashion 
loves may be described as offering an isosceles 
triangle for the reception of the toes, while 
they demand, in their original unconstrained 
shape, aright-angled triangle. This mathe- 
matical illustration is not to be taken as 
literally applicable, but it does, to a con- 
siderable extent, express the professor’s 
meaning. Theprinciple on which his theory 
depends is this, that what he calls the axis 
of the great toe—which means, of course, a 
straight line passing through its centre 
longitudinally—ought, if produced back- 
wards, to pass through the centre of the 
heel. It will be seen that the shape of any 
ony boot or shoe is such as to render it 
impossible for the great toe to assume this, 
which is said to be its natural, position; 
and indeed it may well be doubted whether 
the toe of any living Englishman or woman 
ever did or could rest in this position since 
he or she first began to wear boots and shoes. 
Weare not sure that the professor’s model 
would not be found by adults to be as uneasy 
as it would be certain to be declared un- 
sightly. The power of habit is so great that 
many of us wear boots and shoes made on a 
false principle, consistently with what we 
think comfort, and even, as we flatter our- 
selves, with neatness and elegance. It may 
be that we do not know what genuine 


comfort is. Perhaps our imperfect faculties 
cannot conceive the blissful feeling of an 
undistorted foot in a shoe cut according to 
nature. ‘The en Cia hae of our first parents 
in Paradise is probably incomprehensible by 
our debased souls, and it is known that 
people may dwell continually in towns and 
escape illness, without ever having any 
notion of the state of vigorous health and 
elastic spirits which they might enjoy by 
visiting the country. In just the same way, 
we apprehend that many persons go about 
their business and even pleasure in pointed 
boots, without ever dreaming that their 
capacity either for exertion or enjoyment is 
thereby diminished. If they find walking 
disagreeable, they avail themselves of some 
sort of vehicle ; and even if the gout should 
find a locus minoris reststentie in their 
great toes, they ascribe its visits to a 
partiality which they have indulged for 
good dinners and old wine, or possibly they 
confess that they have never walked when 
they could ride; but it does not occur to 
them to suspect that the great toe is resent- 
ing its life-long condemnation to an un- 
natural posture. Even if they had a dim 
suspicion that their boots and shoes were 
made upon a wrong principle, they would 
scarcely dare to breathe it in the presence of 
a bootmaker who assumes to be at once 
practical, scientific, and tasteful. There 
ma a few men who venture to defy 
fashion, but we do not think that there are 
any women, unless they belong to the class 
which is called strong-minded. It will, 
therefore, be quite in vain to denounce 
boots, ‘‘ with very high, small heels and 
badly-shaped soles,’ as the fertile causes of 
flat-foot, bent-up toes, chilblains, grown-in 
nails, corns, bunions, &c. The sex which 
at present has a partiality for high, small 
heels is also that which will rebel most 
vehemently against adopting the professor's 
fon ofsoles, After laying down his general 
principle, and fixing what he calls the 
essential points of the outline of the sole, 
he assures us that, ‘‘ to a shoemaker of good 
taste, it will not be at all difficult to infuse 
intothe design acertain amount of elegance.” 
We are sorry that the resources of our 
printer do not enable us to submit to our 
readers a design for boot-soles which is the 
result of the joint labours of a bootmaker 
and a professor of anatomy, But we fear 
that the amount of elegance which they 
would discover in the design would be but 
small. The proposed form of sole curves 
inwards, We think that it is adapted to 
the requirements of the unspoiled foot, if 
there be one in England, and pogsibly even 
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a foot which fashion had distorted might 
regain its natural pri and action by wear- 
ing beots made upon thismodel. But wehave 
not:the smallest expeetation of seeing boot- 
soles of such a pattern in any. ee in 
Regent Street. We fear that in spite of the 
professor people will, as he says, ‘‘ take 
their stand on 2 sense of the beautiful,” 
and declare the curved sole inelegant. It 
is easy enough to tell such people that their 
sense of the beautiful is vitiated, and to call 
upon them to define their notion of the word 

gant. They will say that such a shoe as 
the professor proposes cannot be elegant, 
because the feet appear to be too much 
tured inwards. The professor may answer 
that “this idea is a pure hallucination,” 
bat it is one that we do not think it possible 
te. dispel. Straight scles and high small 
heels are not likely to be put to flight either 
by learning or byeloquence. For ourselves, 


RS, P.—You did not hit the right mode of 
solving the problem, See our solution in the 
last number. 

C1czr0.—Chess Study No.1 is quite correct 
in its construction and solution.. examining 
it again with care, you will arrive at the conelu- 
sion that the author's solution is the only one. 
applicable, 

R. A.—Of Vida’s poem, Scacchia Iudus, no less 
than thirty-eight different editions have been 
issued in Italy, Germany, France, and England. 
The Rev. 8. Pullen translated the poem into 
English. 

A JuvENILE,—The learning of Chess. is not so 
difficult as many imagine. Set yourself to master 
the moves of the various pieces by the aid of 
some elementary treatise, and a vision of the 
delights of Chess will at once burst upon your 
view. A short period of practice on the board 
will initiate you into the first mysteries, 

InqurrER.——Chess has from a very eatly age 
been a favourite amusement of the intelligent 
classes of society. Many great men in all ages 
have taken great delight in the game; as, for 
go far from setting up for public instructors abies cherlemesno. anat, Rebesran, Hing 
Se tar § up f ae ; a of Portugal, Philip 11. of Spain, the Emperor 
in this matter, we confess that in.the pre-| Charles V., the celebrated Bishop of Segovia; 
sence of a bootmaker we should be likely to | Ruy Lopez, whose name is associated with one 
exhibit very much the same weakness as | 0f the best known openings; Pope Leo X., Queen 
Lord Foppington. We have nothing to say Elizabeth, Frederick the Great, N apoleon, &ec. 
to those who have, or might have, a will of E. H. Tomlinson says that “ one test of a great 
thei ow and who can afford to ‘ride or to BIASED Staal Me Gt DO) conv) a areaters Unt 
nae. at hein if their boots make walking ieee ae poten eases Sen, eee 

: . aamirarion, 
disagreeable. There are many people in the | Huisrorrcus.—The anecdote is this :—‘ King 
world who, if they cannot get bread, can get | Charles I. was playing at Chess when news was 
plum-cake ; and it is not for the benefit of | prought of the final intention, of the Scots to sell 
such people that we undertake to speak. rim to the English; but so deeply absorbed was 

: i" ™ | he in the game, that he continued to play without 
But, on alf of children and of soldiers we exhibiting any emotion.” 
do very much desire that this theory of the! Jaszz.—The best book of the endings of games 
Swiss professor, about what he calls the | we know is that by Kling and Horwitz, prb- 
primary line of the foot, should receive an | lished by Skeet. | 
unprejudiced consideration. ‘ The point of 
the great toe, the middle of its root, and the 
central point of the heel, should lie in one 
straight line.’ This is a simple precept 
concerning what may be thought an ignoble 
subject; but he who could enforce its prac- 











































SOLUTION oF PronirmM No. 2. 
White. Black, 


1. Kt. toQ. B. 4 (ch.)1. K. to K. B. 4. 
for K. toK. B. 6. (or A) 





ical application would b blic bene- 
ar aa aa ae ce ocd K. takes Kt, 
* | 3. RB. to Q. B. 6. (dis. | 
aca ch.) mate. 
OUR CHESS INSTRUCTOR. (A.) 
CONDUCTED BY HERR LOWENTHALL. 14K. toQ.4 
: 2. RB. to Q. B. 6. 2. P. to K. 4, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, pA Soa ees ee 
All contributions in the shape of Games, Probleme, ne 
Chess Intelligence, and other matter connected SoLvtTion or Srupy No. 2. 
with onr department, should be addressed to the 
Rditor of the Famuny Frizuwp, 122, Fleet White, _ Black. — 
Bireet ; the word Cuzse to be written on the — ———— 
envelope, ane Q. Pa ery 2 P, et. (hot) 
Tre followi ha t ee 3 1 . Le e8 : c . 4 a to t. ry d est. : 
Paostum ‘Nord: " Argan’ Hor.” 8, | 3. B-toQ,B.2,(dis.ch.)3, K. takes B. 
0. BML, and “ Check.” 14. B. mates, ” 
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(4.) 


1. K.'to Kt. 2. 
2. ‘Kt. to Q. 6. (ch.) ry K. to R. 2. (or BY 
And White mates in two moves. 


(B.) 
2. K. to Kt. sq. or B. 2. 


3. Kt. takes R. (dis. 
ch.) and wins Q. 


PrRoBLEM No. 3.—By C. W., of Sunbury. 
R—— SE 





Wuite to move, and mate in three moves, 


Prose No. 4 (for young players).—B 
Q A a ).—By 


Yup i, 
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b iniiaeanvtnewennatantas 





Warre to move, and mate in two moves. 





Cuess Stupy No. 3.—By Mr. F. HEALEY. 
Ba 
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WHITE to move, and win. 


Curss Stupy No. 4 (for beginners). 


va} : 
5 


MM 


‘a 


ack, 


a 
a 





WHITE to move, and mate in two moves, 


The following highly ee game 
was played, some time ago, at the Grand 
Chess Divan, Strand, between Mesara, 


| Barnes and Boden, two of our most dis- 


tinguished amateurs :— 


White—Mr. Barnes. Black—Mr. Boden... 
1. P. to K. 4 1. P. to K. 4, 

2. Kt. to K. B. 3 2. Kt. to. Q. B. & 
3. B. to Kt. 3. P. to Q. 3. 

4. P. to Q. 4 4, P. takes P 

5. Kt. takes P. 5. B. to Q. & 

6. Castles. 6. Kt. to K. B. 3 
7. Kt.toQ.B.3. 7. B. tok 
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8. P. to K. B. 4. 8. Castles. 
9. P. to K. B. 5. (a) 9. Kt. to K. 4, 
10. B. to K. B. 4, 10. P. to B. 3. 
11. B. to R. 4. 11. Q. to B. 2. 
12.Q. to K.2.(5) 12.Q. BR. to Q. aq. 
13.Q. R.toQ.sq. 18. P. to Q. Kt. 4. 
14. B. to Q. Kt. 3 14. P. toQ. R. 3. 
15. K. to R. sq. 15. K. R. to K. aq. 
16. Kt. to K. B.3. 16. Kt. to R. 4. (¢) 
17. B. takes Kt 17. P. takes B. 
18. Kt. takes K.P, 18. Kt.to Kt.6.(ch.)(@) 
19. P. takes Kt. 19, Q. takes Kt. 
20,Q.toK.B.3, 20. B. to Q. B. 4. (¢) 
21. R. to Q. 3. 21. P. to Q. R. 4. 
22.P.t0oQ.R.3 22. P..toQ. R. 4, 
23..B. to R. 2. 23. Q. to B. 3. 
24. Q. to B. 4. 24. R. to K. 2. 
25. K. toR.Q.sq. 25. K. to B. sq. 
26. P. to K.5.(f) 26. R. takes P. (9) 
27. R. takes B. 27. R. takes R. 
28. R. takes R. 28. P. to K. Kt. 4. (%) 
29. R. takes P. (ch.)(#)29. Q. takes R. 
30. Q. takes P. 30. Q. takes P. 
31. Q. to R. 6. (ch.) 31. K. to K. 2. 
$2. Q. to R. 4. (ch.) 32. K. to Q. 2. 
gS. K. to R. 2. 33. B. to K. 2. 
. Q. to Q. 4. fet 34. B. to Q. 3. 
36. Q. to R. 7. (ch.) 35. B. to B. 2. 
36. Q. to Q. 4. (ch.) 36. K. to B. a“ 
37. P. to Kt. 3. Me 87. K. to Kt. 2. 
38. P. takes R. P. (7) 38. Q. to R. 4. (ch.) 
39. Q. toR. 4. 39. Q. takes Q. (ch.) 
40, P. takes Q. 40. B. to Q. B. 4. (dis 
ch.) and wins, 
NOTES, 
{°) This is somewhat premature. 
: ’) did anticipating Black’s moving 


. 6. 
c) A aaty move, which loses Black a pawn. 

d) The best move under the circumstances. 

e) From the commanding position of this 
Bishop, White’s game requires extreme caution. 

(7) The capture of this Pawn, which is evidently 
et oii on Black, must cost the second player 
& piece. 

(9) Black plays this and the two following 
moves in the only manner to save his game, 

(4) The situation is most curious, and many a 
player would not have att upon the move by 
which Black not only relieved himself from his 
embarrassed position, but actually turned the 
game in his favour, It is an‘instance of what 
resources a master of the art bas wt his command 
in extremities. If White, in reply, took this 
Pawn in passing, Rook would check at Book's 
4th, and win, of course. 


() This course leads to a game ultimately lost | 


for White; but the only other resource left for 
him, that of playing Q. to K. Kt. 4, although it 
seems, at first sight, to give him at least a ; 
would, we believe, actually leave Black the best 


chance of winning: ¢.9.— 
29. Q. to K. Kt, 4, 29. 9. to BR. 3. (ch.) 
30, Q. to R, 3, 30, RB. to K. 8. (ch.) 
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31. K. to R. 2. 

82. K. to R. sq. 82, B. to B. 7. (dis. ch.) 
33. K. to R. 2. 83. B. takes P. (ch.) 
34, K. takes B. 84. R. to K. 6. (ch.) 

85. K. to R. 2. 


36. P. takes B. 
37. R. to Q. 3. (best) 
38. R. to Kt. 3. Ae Ly . 
And Black has the better chance of winning, as 
the Q. will be able to win White’s Pawn, 

i This is merely lost time, 

1) A fatal oversight. 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


The game which follows is one of a 
match played in Paris, some time ago, 
between two eminent French amateurs, 
M- de Riviére and M. Journaud, The 
winner of the first eleven games was to be 
declared victor. This match was prema- 
turely brought to a conclusion, owing to 
M. Journaud’s retirement from the contest. 
The score stood, De R. 9, J. 4, drawn 2. 
M. de Riviére, who ranks as one of the best 
rH ek players, is now fairly entitled to 
the championship of France, 


White—M. de Riviére. Black—M. Journaud. 


1. P. to K. 4. 1. P. to K. 3. 

2. P. to K. B. 4. 2. P. to Q. B. 4, 

3. Kt. to Q. B. 3. 3. P. to Q. 4. 

4. B.toQ. Kt.5.(ch.) 4. Kt. to Q. B. 3, 

5. Kt. to B. 3. (@) 5. P. to Q. 5. 

6. Kt. to K, 2, 6. B. to Q. 2. 

7. Castles. 7. B. to Q. 3. 

8. P. to Q. 3. 8. K. Kt. to K, 2, 
9. P. to Q. B, 4. 9. B. to B. 2. 
10. Q. toK. sq. (6) 10. P.toQ. R. 3, 
11. B. takes Kt. 1l. Kt. takes B. 
12.Q.to K. Kt. 3. 12. Pito K. Kt. 3. 
13. Q. to K. R. 3, 13. Q. to K. 2. 
14. B. to Q. 2 14. Castles. (Q. RB.) 
15. P. to K. Kt.3. 15. P. to K. B. 4, 
16. P. toQ R. 8 16. P, takes P, 

17. P. takes P. 17. P. to K. 4. 

18. Q. to K. R. 4, 18. Q. takes Q. 

19. Kt. takee Q. 19. Q. R. to K. aq. (¢) 
20. P. to B. 6. 20. P. takes P. 
21. K. Kt. takes P. 21, Kt. to Kt. aq, 
22.Q. R. to K. sq. 22. B. to B. 3. 

23. Kt. to B. sq. 23. Kt. to Q. 2. 
24. Kt. to Q. 8. ) 24. P. to Q. Kt. 4, 
26. P. toQ. Kt. 3, 25. P. takes P, 
26. P. takes P. 26. K. to Kt. sq. 
27. P. to K. R. 3. 27. K. to R. 2. 
28. P. to K. Kt.4. 28. BR. to Q. Kt. sq. 
29. Kt. to K. 7. (e) 29. B. to Q. RB. aq. 
30. Kt. to Q. 5. 30, B. takes Kt. (f) 
31. K. P, takes B, 31. K. R. to K. B. aq. 
32. B. to R. 6. 2, R, takes R. (ch.) 
300K. takes R. ‘ 33, R. to Kt, 2, ) 
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34, R. to B. 7. 34. P. to K. 6. 

35. R. takes Kt. 35. P. takes Kt. 

36. K. to B. sq. 36. B. to R. 4. 

37. BR. takes R. (ch.) 37. K. takes R. 

38. B. to B. 8. 38. K. to Kt. 3. 

39. P. to Kt. 5. 39. B. to Q. 7. 

40. P. to K. R. 4. 40. B. to B. 8. 

41. B. to K. 7. 41, B. takes R. P. 
42. B. to Q. 8. (ch.) 42. K. to Kt. 2. 

43. P. to R. 6. 43. B. to B. 8. 

44, P. to Kt. 6. 44, P. takes P. 

45, P. takes P. 45, B. to K. R. 3, 
46. B. to B. 6. 46. P. toR. 4. 

47. P. to Kt. 7. 47. B. takes P. 

48. B. takes B. 48. P. to Q. 7. 

49. K.to K.2 49. P. to R. 5. 

50. K. takes P. 60. P. to R. 6. . 
51. K. to B. 2. 51. P. to Q. 6. (ch.) 
62. K. takes P. and wins. 


NOTES, | 


(a) B. taking Kt. is here decidedly the right line 
of play which White can adopt; for it consi- 
derably weakens Black’s Pawns on the Queen’s 
side, and, as the game advances, Black’s Q. Kt.’s 
and Q. B.’s Pawns become indefensible. The 
credit of calling the attention of Chess players 
and authors to the Jine of play above mentioned 
is due to the Jate Mr. Williams, who invariably 
adopted it with success against first-rate players. 

(b) A good move; the Queen can now be 
brought over to the King’s side. 

(c) It appears to us that K. RB. to K, sq. would 
have beeu better play. 

(2) This move gives White the superior game. 
Black’s K.’s and Q. B.’s Pawns are both menaced, 
and the greatest care is required in defending 
them. 

e) A very judicious move. 

) Black was compelled to make this disad- 
vantageous sacrifice; for had he played the 
pole oe would have gained a Pawn by R. 
0 : 


(g) It would at first sight appear that Black 
might have obtained some advantage by playing 
R. to Kt. 6; but the following variation will show 
that such would not have been the case: e. 9.— 


33. R. to Kt. 6. 
34, R. to B. 7. 34. R. takes Kt. 
36, R, takes Kt, 35. K. to Kt. sq. 
36. P. to Q. 6. 36. B, to R, 4, 
37. K. to Kt. 2. 37. P. to K. 6. 
38. R, to K, 7. 38. P. to K. 6. 
89. B. to K. B. 4, 89. RK. to % 7. (ch.) 
40. K, to Kt. 3. 40. K. to B. 8q. 
41, P. to Q. 7. (ch.) 41. K. to Q. sq. 
42. RK. takes R. P, 42. B. to B. 2. (best) 
43, R. to R. 8. cr 43, K, takes P, 
44, R. to R. 7, (ch. and 
wins Bishop. 


| ctneemeaenned 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


_ The following smart little game, far more 
lively than those that generally originate 
from Petroff’s defence, was played several 
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hak? ago by Mr. Paulsen, the opponent of 
r. Morpy, in the New York Tournament, 
and an amateur :— 


ea] 


Black--Amateur. 


White—Mr. Paulsen, 
4 P. tok. 4. 1. P. to K.4. 
2, Kt. to K. B. 3. BE Kt. to K. B. 3, 
Ai. B. to B. 4. We, Kt. takes P, 
“4, Kt. toQ. B.3. A. Kt. takes Kt. 
5,Q.P. takes Kt, BP. to Q. B. 3, 
wv. Kt. takes P, . P. to Q. 4. 
B. to Q. 3. . Q. to B. 2. 
/B.toK.B4. 9B. toQ. 3. 
. Castles, ee: Castles. (a) 

0. R. to K. sq. 0. P. to K. B. 4. (0) 
11.Q.toK.R.6 11. P. toQ. B. 4. (c) 
12, R. to K. 3. 12. P. to B. 5. 

13. B. to K. B. sq. 13, Kt. to B. 3. 
14.Q. R. to K. sq. 14. Kt. takes Kt, 
15. B. takes Kt. 15. B. to Q. 2. 

16. B. takes Kt. P. (@)16. B. takes P. (ch.) 
17, K. to R. sq. 17. R, to B. 2. 


18. R. to K. 7. 18. R. takes B. 
And White announces Mate in three moves. 
NOTES. 


(a) Taking the Ruane would be bad play, as 
after the exchange White would have played R, 
to K. sq., and endangered the Queen. 

(6) Had Black puree P.to K. B. 3, threatening 
to win a piece, ite would have replied with 

. to R. 5, and, when Black then played P. to K, 
Kt, 3, have taken that Pawn with his Knight, 
winning at least two Pawns. 

( Kt. to Q. 2 seems a better move. “ 

d) Well played. If the Bishop is captured, 

Mate follows in seven moves—a problem which 
we leave to be solved by the student. 





CHESS DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


Chess players are now deeply engrossed 
by the proceedings of the managing Com- 
mittee for carrying out the Great Chess 
Congress to be held in London during the 
International Exhibition. The programme, 
which has just been issued, has been drawn 
up with great liberality. Prizes of from 
£10 to £100 are to be given to the successful 
competitors in the various Matches and 
Tournaments; also prizes of from £2 10 to 


£20 for the best Problems. The competi- 
tion will be open to the whole world. This, 


no doubt, will give a stimulus to many 
amateurs in every branch of this game; 
and tend in a great degree to promote a 
knowledge of, and a love for, Chess. ae 
An important feature of the great meeting 
will be a Congress of the Chess players of 
all nations, for the purpere of revising and 
settling the code of laws upon a basis appli- 
cable to all countries, : 


23% 





In the late Problem Tournament, in con- 
nection with the Chess Congress held at 
Bristol in September last, the first prize 
was awarded to an Englishman, Mr. F. 
Healey. England can‘ now claim the 
championship of the world in that depart- 
ment. 

A blindfold performance has been given 
at the Atheneum, Manchester, by Mr. 
Blackburn, a young amateur of some mark. 
Mr. Blackburn played ten games simulta- 
neously, without seeing the board, against 
as many opponents. The young man won 
five games in a masterly style, and quite 
astonished the spectators, who numerously 
attended the rooms. 

At the various Clubs in the metropolis 

‘and the provinces games and matches are 
constantly being played, thus keeping up 
the interest of Chess players in the game. 

—@-—~ 


SOMETHING WILL HAPPEN, 


Harpy can too many pieces be written 
against idleness, for it is one of those vices 
to which we should give no quarter. Oppose 
it, hate it; Iwas going to say, put if in 
the stocks and the pillory, burn it in the 
- Gheek, brand it on the brow, outlaw it, and 
banish it from the country for ever. 

It has been said that ‘‘idle people do the 
most work,” It might be more correct, ea 
haps, to say, the little whichis done by them 
not being doing well at first, occasions them 
double trouble, Idleness, regarded as a 
disease, assumes many shapes; butone of its 
most dangerous, fatal, and incurable forms is 
that of ‘‘ Something will happen.” In the 
worst of times a man willing to work may earn 
something, and ‘‘halfa loaf is better than 
no bread ;’’ but if he falls into the idle habit 
of doing nothing, under the vain hope that 
something unlooked for will happen to help 
him, I promise him plenty of trouble. 

Mike Sullivan was an Irishman, who, 
having a trifle of money and a few potatoes 
beforehand, could not bring himself to bend 
his. back in honest labour. He would 
neither dig turf for himself in the bog, nor 
work in the fields. for his landlord, and how 
his rent wasto be paid nobody knew. Hia wife 
was at him day afterday; his cousin, Patrick 
O'Grady, tried to win him over; ard the 
parish priest called on him for the purpose 
of persuading him to take up the mattock or 
the spade, but all in vain, ‘‘ Make your- 
self oasy, your reverence,’ was Mike’s 
reply; ‘‘my rint will be paid anyhow, for 
something will be sure to happen.” 

Nothing remarkable took place till rent 
day came, and then something did happen, 


SOMETHING WILL HAPPEN. 


for Mike was turned at once out of. his 
cabin, and had a wide world to wander in. - 

Donald Macree, a Scotchman, who lived 
on the banks of the Tweed, fell into idle 
habits, for when he ought to have been 
busy at the salmon fishery, he was taking 
his mutchkin, or pint o’ barley beer, or his 
wee drap o’ whiskey, with idle companions, 
“If the saumont gangs away frae the 
Tweed,” said Donald, ‘‘ither fish will swim 
in the burnie; I ken weel that something 
will aye happen to help me.” 

Nothing wonderful occurred; the heavens 
did not fall, and no larks were caught by 
Donald. ‘Things went on in their natural 
way, and as Donald Macree would not labour 
for a living, no wonder that Donald Macree 
got into debt, and was sent to the Tolbooth. 

Morgan Griffith was a Welshman, and a 
wilful man, Idleness had got possession of 
his heartand hand; so that he could just get 
alorig without work, he cared for nothing, 
not for ‘‘Cadwallader and all his goats.” 
“Morgan Griffith will never want,’’ said he, 
‘* for he has wealthy uneles and rich friends. 


| Something or other will turn up in his 


fuvour.”” Time flew apace, the summer and 
autumn passed without any rich uncle of his 
dying, or any of his muny friends rushing 
forward with open purses to his assistance, 
so that when winter came Morgan Griffith 
found himself a pauper in the parish work- 
house. 

talph Roberts‘was an Englishman, but he 
knew nothing of that good old English feel- 
ing of independence, which sweetens the 
crust of honest labour, and leads a man to 
prefer hard fare to the meanness of leaning 
on another for luxuries. Ralph became 
surety for a shopmate to the amount of ten 
pounds. ‘Stick to your work, Ralph,” 
said a neighbour, * that you may not be in 
fault in case you should have to pay the 
money.” But Ralph could not work. 
‘The money will not be wanted,” said he ; 
but if it should be, 1 can borrow it, and 
besides, ‘let the worst come to the worst, 
something will happen that will enable me 
to pay it.” 

Months rolled away, the money was 
demanded of him; it was not convenient to 
his friends to lend him the amount, so that 
he was stripped of everything he had but 
his clothes, to keep him out of a gaol. 

This idle and foolish habit of expecting 
a harvest without ploughing and sowing is 
a sadthing. <A fit of the toothache or the 
headache is not likely to last long; a fit of 
the rheumatism or the gout is seldom fatal ; 
but he who is once taken with a fit of 
‘‘ Something will happen,’’ is a lost man, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
© ence, ‘ 
UP! LADS, AND AT IT! 


Brave lads of Britain! list to me— 
Think what in after life you’ll be ! 
This world needs labourers good and true; 
Strong hearts and hands are all too few: 
here’s many a noble work to do— 
Up, up! lade, and at it! 


What though you stil] are “under age” — 
Your fature should much thought engage: 
He that while young neglects to school 
Himself, becomes a wavering fool, 

Unfit to conquer or to rule— 
Then up! lads, and at it! 


Say, would you grand achievements make ? 
Or fail in aught you undertake ? 
If this, you now may tamely rest; 
If that, ’tis time your powers to test— 
To strive to be the foremost, best— 
Ay, up! lads, and at it! 


*“ The boy is father of the man ’— 
Base on this truth your every plan: 
Tn cases two of every three 
Boyhood is manhood’s mould —d’ye see ? 
Much as you will your “fate” must be-- 
Then up! lads, and at it! 


Would neither by the wise around 
Le deemed a “ cumberer of the ground?” 
Would neither choose to reach the tomb, 
His life a waste —its end all gloom— 
His meed the “slothful servant’s” doom P 
Then up! lads, and at it! 


Wish ye. the bliss of having trod 
A path approved by conscience—God ? 
To leave a deathless name behind, 
ws wisdom’s priests—the chiefs of mind— 
The benefactors of your kind ? 
Then up! lads, and at it! 


Not few who heed what thus I teach 
Some lofty height of fame may reach; 
And others—nor less honoured they— 
Aid manfully to*clear the way, 
To hasten the advance of Day !-— 
Oh, up! lads, and at it! 


Go forth prepared for sturdy tight— 
Your motto, “Heaven defends the right!’ 
Self-schooled, “thrice-armed,” you then 
shall know 
No terror, no defeat! Each blow 
Shall make you yet more vigorous grow— 
Up, up! lads, and at it! 


Brave lads of Britain! list to me— 
Consider what through life you'll be! 
The world needs warriors good and true; 
Strong hears and hands are all too few; 
There's many a glorious work to do— 
Ur, vp! wans, and at rt! 


S. E. 


EARLY DEATH. 


Warnep by day's fading light, 
Closes the flower, — 
Shunning the approach of night, 
At twilight’s hour. 
Wrapped in her dusky sheath, 
o more she fears 
Night’s cold and heavy breath, 
Or chilly tears. 
When troublous times were come, 
Thou didst depart, 
Seeking in heaven a home 
For thy pure heart, 
Sorrow and sin were not 
For thee to brave ; 
Thon hast an envied lot— 
Sate in the grave | Pica. 


ed 


EVENING. 


Stow ty the daylight is facing, 
And shadows come one by one, 
Sweet evening is upward rising, 
With the setting of the sun. 
She comes from her home in ocean, 
From her couch where shadows flee, 
While the day-king’s royal garments 
Lie crimson upon the sca: 


Crimson and purple and golden, 
Loop’d up with pale stolen stars, 
Linking the billows together 
With jewelled and glistening bars. 
On earth, on sky, and on ocean 
The glowing reflections fall, 
And down throuzh the sea-green water 
They light up the mermaid’s hall. 


They glance on the pearly arches— 
They gleam through the coral bow’rs— 
They paint with celestial colours 
The wee white ocean flow’rs— 
The sweet little ocean blossoms 
That through the day long and bright. 
Stretch forth their pale hands to gather 
Each wandering ray of light. 


And high on the breezy upland, 

Where the wind blows tresh and free, 
How softly the sunset glory 

Falls golden upon the lea! 
And down in the quiet valleys, 

Where flowers with night dews weep, —- 
We watch how the deep grey shadows 

Lie down ’neath their shade to slecp. 


And many a happy peasant, 
When the lony day’s work is done, 
Stilt lingers npon the threshold, 
To watch the declining sun; 
While the scent of the jasmine flow’rs 
That grow on the cottage walls, 
Ascending on soft sweet breezes, 
In showers of perfume falls, 


And often those golden sunbeams, 
With their purple and crimson sheen, 
Passing from earth unto heaven, 
And the shining stars between, 
Remind him of strange sweet stories, 
Heard yet with a childish awe; 
Of ae who came at midnight, . 
And the ladder Jacob saw, Mautar. 
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AN OLD WIFE’S STORY. 


‘““Wuy, Nellie, little woman, what’s the 
matter? I left you here half an hour ago 
as merry as crickets, and now Herbert is 
sulking in the garden, and you are crying 
your poor little eyes out in the school-room ; 
what is it all about, dear >” 

The little damsel who was interrogated 
proceeded to clear away the marks of tears 

m her face with a brown holland pinafore 
before she answered— 

“*T left Herbert’s cannon out in the rain, 
and it got spoilt, and he says I did it on 
purpose, because he frightened me with it 
yesterday, and it’s so hard, so very hard, 
Aunt Jane, to be suspected unjustly ;”’ and 
the speaker’s lip began forthwith to tremble 
symptomatically. . 

‘¢ Aunt Jane ” looked thoughtfully at the 
face of the child, a blooming little maiden 
of twelve; it was quite a child’s face; you 
could not see the shadow of coming woman- 

d traced ever so faintly upon it. The 
mouth might almost have been a baby’s 
mouth, just as ready to smile or to pout for 
the very smallest cause. ‘‘ Poor little 
Nellie,’ she said, meditatively to herself, 
“I don’t think she has the slightest idea of 
anything like a real trouble; perhaps if she 
had it might tend to cure her of this habit 
of sorrowing violently about every trifle; 
shall I try?” 

“‘T should think, dear, ’’ she said, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ that the cannon could 
not possibly be spoilt by your forgetfulness ; 
it will not go off while it is wet, that is all; 
and there are worse trials in this life than 
being accused unjustly; for instance, my 

eat trial consisted in being greatly praised 
or something good and clever that I was 
me ae to have done, the praise not being 
really due to me.” 

§* Qh, aunt! but how could that be a trial? 
No one found fault with you.” 


‘No, dear; but it is so much harder to | 


find fault with one’s self.’’ 

“Well, but you could say you had not 
done the thing, and did not deserve the 
praise, couldn’t you, aunt? ”’ 

“But suppose that your own weakness 
and folly kept you from doing right, and 
that you went on making it harder and 
harder to turn back, and still hating and 
deapising yourself for it. Can you imagine 
that?” 

“Not very well, auntie; but tell me 
all about it, and then, perhaps, I shall 
understand what you mean,” and the 
little woman settled herself in the atti- 
tude of a listener, and looked up like 


Southey’s Wilhelmine, “‘ with wonder-wait- 
ing eyes.”’ 

Aunt Jane proceeded :—“It happened a 
great many years ago, soon after I was 
married to your Uncle Allen; everybody 
wondered at that time what could have 
made your uncle wish to marry me, for 
besides being nearly twice as old as I, he 
was, as you know, a very learned and scien- 
tific man, always writing papers with very 
long words in them, and studying scraps of 
moss and insects with a microscope, and he 
never could call anything by its right name, 
not so much as a daddy-long-legs, which 
he had some word for that looked on paper 
as if one had shaken up the whole aigbebet 
thoroughly, and then spread it out just as it 
came. 

“Well, dear, I was at that time almost 
entirely uneducated. I was fond enough of 
reading to be sure, but then a few old story 
books and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ made 
up my entire library, and the learned con- 
versation of your uncle and his friends was 
just. gibberish to me. Two or three old 
professors used to come to tea twice a-week, 
and bring small scraps of rubbish in pill- 
boxes—nothing but dust; but looked at 
through their glasses it became beautiful 
plants and curious animals. I used to tell 
them that either the glasses or one's natural 
eycs were wrong, for how could both be 
right, if they were so contradictory? and 
they would shake their old heads at me with 
a sort of hopeless compassion, because I 
could not see the beauties and wonders of 
their favourite fstudy. And then to hear 
them talk about causes and principles! Qh, 
Nellie, dear, the hard names were nothi 
to that; I used to listen till my poor he 
was utterly bewildered, and ready to believe 
anything, while they talked of a mighty 
force being needful to hold one down and 
prevent one from floating in the air, and of 
unother power that brings one down plump 
on the ground if one falls off a chair or out 
of bed (just as if it were not natural for 
one’s own weight to do all that), and—but 
[ won't bewilder you, Nellie; I only want to 
tell you that it often made me ailiapey to 
think that I was so ignorant and little fitted 
to be my husband’s friend and companion, 
and I was so very silly that sometimes I 
tried hard to seem to understand more than 
I really did, just that I might please him, 
and give him a better opinion of my capa- 
city.” 

“Aunt Jane,’”’ said Nellie, who had been 
so far an attentive li:tener, “T think I know 
what it is that preases everything down and 
keeps us all on the ground, for I learned 
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about it on Saturday in my “ First Steps to 
Knowledge;’’ it’s the weight of the air that 
keeps everything so steady, and the law 
that makes anything you drop fall on the 
floor is called gravitatien.” 

‘Ah, my little Nellie,” said Aunt Jane, 
“children in these days are wiser than 
rown men and women were a generation 
hack but remember that these scraps of 
knowledge will avail you nothing, unless 
they lead you to think more humbly of your- 
self. and more reverently of the wonderful 
works of God.” 

‘TI know, auntie dear, I’ve heard that a 
good many times; but please go on with 
the story, because I never heard that before, 
and it is so nice to hear what happened to 
you when you were young.” 

‘It’s a sad story, Nellie, and it costs me 
something to tell it. I told you how over- 
anxious I was to be able to enter into your 
uncle’s favourite study and amusement— 
not that I cured anything for such pursuits 
myself; in fact, I thought them the driest 
and most tedious things in the world; but I 
did so long to share his pleasures and inter- 
ests, and especially to gain his praise. I 
suppose it must have been that I did not 
fully trust in his love for me; certainly 1 
dreaded nothing so much as his thinking 
me incapable of enjoying the things that he 
liked, and nothing made me so happy as an 
approving look or word from him, when I 
managed to join in the conversation of the 
old professors, and to say something that 
sounded to the point. 

“‘This was the state of affairs about four 
months after we were married, when one 
morning my husband brought me a letter 
from a sister of his, your Aunt Susannah. 
You never knew her, dear, for she died be- 
fore yu were born. In this letter she pro- 
posed to visit us for a few weeks, if we could 
accommodate her; and as Allen seemed to 
wish her to come, I said I would contrive to 
have a room ready for her, though the house 
“was just then being repaired, and it was not 
very convenient to receive visitors. 

‘*T had only. seen her once before, and I 
am afraid I was not prepared to like her 
much, because I knew that she had opposed 
her brother’s marriage with me, on the 

round that he would require a more intel- 
lectual and educated woman for a wife. 
However, I resolved to receive her with 
every kindness, remembering that she was 
Allen’s sister, and that in their youth they 
had been much together. 

“She came in about a fortnight, and be- 
fore she had been a day in the house I had 
a kind of warning feeling at my heart, tell- 


ing me that I was not going to like her, or, 
as I put it to myself, that I could not do so. 
I tell you alt this, dear, that you may learn 
to avoid the error into which I fell, for it is 
an error to listen to the first whisper of 
groundless aversion, and to yield to an un 
charitable impulse of dislike and suspicion. 

‘Still, as I gained more knowledge of my 
sister-in-law’s character, I found some very 
objectionable points in it. Most persons 
considered her a charming woman; she was 
very handsome and grand-looking, and had 
what people call ‘a presence,’ if you know 
what that is, Nellie.” 

‘‘Tt means taking up a great deal of room, 
docsn’t it, auntie?”’ 

‘Well, dear, according to that definition, 
she certainly possessed it; she had a hand- 
somne, striking sort of face, and a Roman 
nose. I used to feel small and insignificant 
whenever she came near me. She had a 
way of impressing people favourably; now 
and then I could see that some persons dis- 
liked her for it, but generally speaking it 
succeeded. Her way was to affect an in- 
tense interest in all the concerns of the per- 
sons she met, to flatter their self-love to the 
utmost; it was not always very delicate 
flattery, but she was discreet enough to mo- 
dify it according to the quickness or dul- 
ness of the listener, and above all to make a 
great show of humility, always fussily 
putting herself in the lowest place.” 

‘“Why, how different she must have been 
from Uncle Allen !”” exclaimed Nellie. 

‘*Don’t mention them together, there’s a 
dear. It was not any of these things that 
made me turn away from her more and 
more; it was a knack that she seemed to 
have of placing the least favourable inter- 

retation «n everything I did or said, so as 
requently to make Allen vexed, not with 
her, but with me. 

‘*A young man who had been Allen’s 
pupil and ward was married from our house 

uring Susannah’s visit, and I undertook 
all the preparations for what would now be 
called the wedding breakfast; you know 
my genius lies in the cooking line rather 
than in scientific or literary pursuits. Well, 
a few days beforehand I announced my in- 
tention of making the confectionery, and of 
retreating to the kitchen for that purpose. 
instead of littering our sitting-room. ‘ 
don’t mind,’ said Susannah, plaintively ; 
“I suppose I may look when it’s all done 3 
exactly as if I had planned to deprive her 
of a pleasure, by making the bon-bons out 
of her sight. ane S 
_‘‘Allen looked up with a vexed exprea- 
sion, and when we were alone he said some- 
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out things that pleased me, pretty verses 
out of newspapers, and so on. 

‘Very soon after this, as I came in from 
one of my walks, I found my husband stand- 
ing by my desk, which he had opened to leok 
for some writing paper, the key of his own 
desk being mislaid at least three times a 
day. He had in his hand the paper on 
which I had copied the essay, and he was 
so absorbed in its contents that he did not 
hear me come in, or give any reply to some 
question asked by Susannah. When he had 
finished it he looked up, and saw me close 
beside him. I had never seen such a look 
in his face before; pride, love, gratified 
surprise, all beamed out on me at once, a8 
he exclaimed, ‘ Well done, old woman!’ 
Then turning to Susannah he handed her 
the paper, saying, ‘ Didn’t I tell you so?’ 

“Susannah raised her eyebrows a little 
as she took the paper, and then began to 
read it, but she only read the first page; 

utting it down with a very slight shrug of 
er shoulders, she said, ‘I congratulate you, 
I am sure,” and then was silent. 

‘** But Allen did not heed her now, he was 
too full of surprise and pleasure, too excited 
indeed by his belief that I had written this 
clever essay, to give any attention to her 
mute expression of indifference.” 

‘And youcouldn’ttell him. Poor auntie, 
I know what it must have felt like,’’ said 
Nellie. 

““My love, at this time I did not dream 
of not telling him the truth, but I thought T 
would keep silent before Susannah, and let 
her think that I had written it, just for fun. 
Oh, Nellie, never do wrong for fun, never 
for a moment depart from truth for Bac 
reason whatever. I began by being amased 
and scarcely able to keep from laughing, 
but I ended by wishing, intensely w ye 
that I had really written the essay; an 
then came the thought—and though I 
pressed it back at first it would come again 
and again—I necd only keep silence, I need 
not tell a lie. : | 

‘“‘T am sure that my little Nellie will see 
at once what false reasoning this was; for 


ee was not quite just, and not at all 
like himself. It was the first unkind word 
he had ever said to me, and I brooded over 
it with deep resentment, but not against 
him, Soon afterwards came my tempta- 
tion.”” 





























“(Was Aunt Susannah clever? Did she 
understand all about spiders and things?” 
asked little Nellie. 

‘Qh no, dear, no more than I did; she 
was very far from being talented or clever, 
but she had a way of veiling her own de- 
ficiencies and of bringing out mine. She 
was a great deal older than I, and had seen 
‘far more of the world, and she could talk 
quite fluently and at her ease on, subjects 
of which I was painfully conscious of being 
ignorant. I grew more and morc foolishly 
sensitive about my want of education and 
ability, forgetting how much better it is to 
be good than to be clever. About this time 
I used to take very long walks, for active 
exercise seemed to put my troubles more out 
of my mind than anything else, besides 
taking me away from a companion who grew 
more and more distasteful to me. 

“One day, I had walked more than four 
miles, and was still a good way from home; 
and feeling rather tired, I went into the 
eottage of an old pensioner of Allen’s which 
happened to be close by, and asked leave 
to rest for awhile. The cottage had but 
this one inhabitant, an old man whose days 
on earth were now almost spent, and to 
whom my husband had had many oppor- 
tunities of showing kindness. He was 
pepe | more of his own sufferings than 
of anything else; still, when I rose to go, 
he thanked me very gratefully for a little 
help that I had occasionally given him, 
‘and asked me to accept a small book, one of 
his few possessions, bought at the door from 
some travelling vendor of books and papers. 

+f looked over the book after I had re- 
turned home, and found it to be a collection 
of extracts from the writings of various 
authors, many of them exceedingly interest- 
ing and well written. One of them caught 
my attention especially; it was a short 
essay on Coincidence.”’ if by words or by silenee you give a wron: 

“ t is a coincidence, auntie?’’ | impression, or allow one to exist, you tell 

{a he just as distinctly as in the plainest 
speech. For along time I said nothing: & 
only looked from one face to the other, util 
Susannah said— 

““+T confess I am still more surprised at 
Jane’s talent for concealment, her sim- 
plicity epyeeres to be so genuine; what en 


‘interrupted the little listener. , 

“When two things happen almost at the 
same time, relating to each other in some 
curious way as if by design, yet really by 
chance, we call them coincidences, This 
essay was very cleverly written, and after 1. 
had read and admired it, I copied it all out. 
on some large sheets of paper, There was | actress she would make !’ 
‘not much necessity for doing this, as the; ‘No, no, no,’ said Allen, ‘not an ectrem, 
book was mine, but I had a habit of writing ' but a dear little wife and companion, whose 
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intelligence is just shyly budding out.’ | had taken hold of me, and I could not reason 


Then I put my lips to his great brown hand, | it away. 


and said, ‘Thank you, Allen.’ The next 
moment a great weight seemed to fall from 
my heart.” 


y heart. ; 
q Did you tell him afterwards that it was 
a mistake, auntie—or couldnu’t you?” asked 


ellie. 

‘*T resolved to tell him, dear, as soon as I 
had an opportunity, but the wa ipbeees did 
not come; it never does come when you wait 
for it in this way, intending to do something 
right, but very painful, and putting it off 
till it grows easier. It grows harder instead, 
for the web in which you have entangled 

ourself becomes stronger every day and 
our, 

“Thus it was with me. At first I kept 
silence that I might enjoy a small triumph 
over Susannah, and put a check on the 
tongue that was so ready to pity my igno- 
rance and want of capacity; then when I 
was alone with Allen, and really had taken 
breath to speak and undeceive him, he said 
something thal made me aware how great 
his disappoiutment would be at the dis- 
closure, and while J yet hesitated, something 
or other took off my attention and his to 
other things. Then, Nellie, when some 
days had passed by, and the consciousness of 
the falsehoods that by silence or by umpli- 
cation I had told, pressed upon me, a far 
worse dread than the fear of disappointing 
Allen kept me dumb; I feared that I should 
sink irretrievably in his esteem if he knew 
all, that he would never trust me, or rely on 
me again, and now I could not tell him. 

“ Susannah had left us, but 1 had created 
a world of wretchedness for myself by this 
deceit. I put the book very carefully away ; 

‘stu I feared that Allen would meet with the 
essay elsewhere, or that he would ask me 
for some similar production. 

** About this time 1 became aware that 
God was going to send me a great blessing — 
alittle child. At first, the many new hopes 
and cares that occupied me took my atten- 
tion away from my great trouble; but after 
awhile they es made me more miserable 
than before. You know, dear child, that 
when God sends a little baby into the world, 
he sometimes calls away the soul of the 
mother; I felt sure that this would be the 
case with me, that I was too fallen and sin- 
stained to be trusted with the innocent soul 
that was coming. In vain I reasoned with 


myself, and remembered that anything like | 


adirect judgment is very rare, and that to 
many erring and unworthy mothers this 
great t blessing is sent; a strong impression 


‘In the winter, when the snow was lying 


| very thickly on the ground, mufiling all the 


usual sights and sounds about the house, a 
little baby was laid by my side, and for one 
day, Nellie, just for a single day, I forgot 
my trouble, forgot everything in the werld 
except my new happiness, In the evening 
the baby died. | 

“‘ After that for some time I remember 
nothing ; I cannot tell whether they gave 
me medicine to stupefy me, or whether I 
was ill and insensible; but it seemed for a 
long time as if I slept, and afterwards, for 
a great while longer, I was conscious of 
nothing but my loss. I had never antici- 
pated anything so dreadful as this. I had 
thought that I should be taken from the 
child—that would be hard eneugh—but not 
that it would be taken from me, coming just 
to draw out all the strong mother-love in 
my heart, and then going away again and 
leaving it empty and desolate. Then came 
another thought, bitterer still—the child 
that was dead to me was alive to God; before 
long I too muet enter eternity, and how 


could I, all stained with fa! dand deceit, 
hope to find and claim this sinless soul? In 


a kind of half-dream I could see myself 
standing as on the threshold of heaven; I 
could catch a glimpse of my baby’s tase 
within (I could see nothing more, Nellie 
but that made it heaven), and when } 
stretched out my arms, it seemed to fade 
away from me and grow dim, and I felé that 
my deceit and falsehood were separating me 
from it. 

‘‘T awoke quite up, and roused the nurse, 
who slept in nfy room, for it was night. ° 
surprised her, she said afterwards, by speak- 
ing quite quietly and reasonably, and 1 teld 
her she must call Allen, and ask him to come 
and speak to me. He thought, I believe, 
that I felt myself dying, and was at my side 
almost instantly, but found me, on the con- 
trary, a great deal better, and I told him as 
briefly as I could, for I was very weak, the 
whole story. I did not then so much mind 
losing his good opinion, I only wanted to 
shake myself clear of this web of untruth, 
that the sin, confessed and a t, 


might be forgiven, that I 
meet my child again. 

*‘ Allen only said some quieting words ‘at 
the time, but afterwards when Y had 1- 
covered, he blamed mein his gentle way for the 
want of confidence in his love forme. ‘Now 
you see that it may be quite as hard ‘to be 





unjustly praised as to be unjustly blamed,” 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
No. 2.—LACE-MAKING. 
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LACKE-WORKERSE. 


THis very pleasing branch of industry 
exhibits instructive features in respect to 


the application of machinery to what was 
before mere hand-labour. We must glance 
at the subject in its two aspects of pillow- 
face and bobbin-net. 

Pillow Lace.—Real lace, such as that 
which often obtains so high a price, is 
mostly made of flax thread, and is produced 
in the following way :—The lace-worker sits 
on a stool or chair, and places a hard cushion 
on her lap. The desired pattern is sketched 
upon a piece of parchment, which is then 

down upon the cushion; and she in- 
serts a number of pins through the parch- 
ment into the cushion, in places determined 
by the pattern. She is also provided with a 
number of small bobbins, on which threads 
are wound; fine thread being used for 
making the meshes or net, and a coarser 
kind, called gymp, for working the device. 
The work is begun at the upper part of 
the cushion by tying together the threads 
in pairs, and each pair is attached to one of 
the pins. The threads are then twisted one 
round another in various ways, according to 
the pattern, the bobbins serving as handles 
as well.as.for a store of material, and the 
pins serving as knots or fixed centres around 
which the threads may be twisted. The 
pins inserted in the cushion at the com- 
mencement are merely to hold the threads; 


but as fast as each little mesh is made in Alen 





the progress of the working, other pins are 
inserted, to prevent the thread from un- 
twisting, and the device on the parchment 
shows where these insertions are to occur. 

The kinds of lace which have obtained 
different names have certain peculiarities in 
the character of the mesh. Brussels point 
has a network made by the pillow and 
bobbins, and a pattern of sprigs worked 
with the needle. Brussels ground has a 
six-sided mesh, formed by twisting four 
flaxen threads to a perpendi-~'ar line of 
mesh. Brussels wire-ground is of silk; the 
meshes are partly straight and partly arched, 
and the pattern is wrought separately by 
the needle. AMMechlin lace has a six-sided 
mesh, formed of three flax threads twisted 
and plaited to a perpendicular line, the 
pattern being worked in the net. " Valen- 
ciennes lace has a six-sided mesh, formed of 
two threads, partly twisted and plaited, 
the pattern being worked in the net. Lisle 
lace has a diamond-shaped mesh, formed of 
two threads plaited to a perpendicular line. 
Alengon lace has a six-sided mesh of two 
threads. Alengon point is formed of two 
threads to a perpendicular line, with octa- 
gonal and square meshes alternately. Hont- 
ton lace is distinguished by the beauty of 
the devices worked by the needle. Buck- 
ingham lace is ie ie a commoner de- 
scription, and somewhat resembles that of 
gon. 
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LACE-DRESSING ROOM. 


Pillow-lace, such as we have just de. 
scribed, is supposed to have been first made 
in Saxony in the sixteenth century, the ear- 
lier Italian lace having been wrought by the 
needle, From Saxony it extended to Flan- 
ders and France. In Brussels alone there 
were 10,000 females employed at  lace- 
: making at the close of 
the last century. The 
art was introduced into 
England soon after its 
invention in Saxony ; 
and it is curious that 
Honiton has produced 
the best kinds from that 
time to this. Through- 
out the midland counties, 
especially Bedford, 
Buckingham, and 
Northampton, almost 
ever 
exhibits this manufac- 
ture; but hand-made 
lace has suffered severely 
from the invention next 
to be noticed. 

BoBBIN -NET.—— About 
1770 a stocking-weaver 
at Nottingham, named 
NWISTED AS Hammond, made the 
|} BOBBIN-NET. first attempt to imitate 
ce by a slight adaptation of his stocking- 
yame, and many other persons gradually in- 
eoduced improvements in the art; but it was 









mry, gave the chief impulse to the trade b 
Ae invention of his bobbin-frame, whic 
Fve the name of bodbin-net to machine- 
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town and village. 


twisting in, and around 


Ar. Heathcoat ce early in the present cen- 
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made lace, The manufacture Ley O up 
into wonderful activity in and around Nof- 
tingham; and though it has suffered many 
fluctuations since, it still constitutes a very 
notable department of Nottingham industry. 
The cotton used in making bobbin-net is 
mostly spunin Lancashire. The machines 
are very costly, and are 
seldom or never owned at 
ty the actual worker. 

hey are among the most me 
complicated apparatus 
employed in manufac- 
tures; and when adapted 
for steam- power, and pro- 
vided with the Jacquard 
apparatus for the produc- 
tion of figured net, the ; 
machines are sometimes 
worth £1,000 apiece. 
One set of threads, which 
we may call the warp, is 
stretched in parallel lines 
up and down the ma- 
chines; another set, 
equivalent to the weft. 
is wound round small 
boobins; andthe meshes 
of the network are pro- 
duced by these bobbins 





. 
JACQUARD, 
After being woven or made, | 
the net is gassed or singed to remove the 


and among the vertica. 
threads. 


little hairy filaments; then embroidered - 
or ‘run’ by females, if the better kind of 
net; then mended, if any of the meshes 
have given way; then bleached; then dyed 
| | “tae 
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if it be black net; then dressed or stiffened 
with gum or starch; and, finally, rolled and 
pressed. 


Besides the specimens from Belgium, lace 


formed an important item in the number of 
things sent over from France to the Great 
Exhibition. The greatest in amount, how- 
ever, and most remarkable for beauty, was 
contributed from Nancy. Besides several 





RUM LACE. 
pieces of minor importance, one especially 


attracted great attention. It was a coun- 
terpane, three yards long and two and a half 
broad. In the middle was embroidered a 
bouquet of roses and poppies, and a garland 
all round of the same flowers, of a large size, 
all embroidered au dance with cotton of size 
No. 120, the appearance created being that 
of a white satin texture. The leaves were 
embroidered on what was termed a sanded 
ground. The tracery cost three months of 
labour. 
ee eee 


THE BLESSINGS OF FLANNEL. 


Waart rivers of ink have flowed from the 
pens of authors desirous ef singing the 
praises of love—love, which draws down 
upon us so many evils; whilst these very 
gentlemen have never so much as thought 
of consecrating one single drop to celebrate 
the virtues of flannel, which preserves us 
from so many pains—flannel, which still 
clings fondly to us when the illusions of 
life, one after the other, have pitiless! 
abandoned us to our fate—flannel, which 
in an age when so many abuses heat the 
blood, and in which so many wild and im- 
probable schemes are afloat, the bare enu- 
meration of which causes the great drops of 
moisture to start from every pore, is ready 
at hand to preserve us from checked perspi- 
ration, and all its attendant consequences! 
Oh, injustice and ingratitude of man! 
Homer and Virgil even, who have des- 
canted in such long-drawn sentences con- 
cerning the bucklers of Achilles and 
Aineas, must in some sort be blamed for 
not giving us any information concerni 
the flannel waistcoats they wore beneat 
them; for, happily, a buckler serves one 
but in exceptional 
flannel is useful in all cireumstances of life— 


circumstances, whilst. 


we may say, almost in all seasons. When 
the cholera first approached our shores, 
when fear seized upon all, ourselves among 
the number, what preservative was more 
efficacious than the flannel waist-belt pre- 
scribed by our medical adviser? Ah, certes, 
this zone, though perhaps not quite 80 cle- 
gant, mado more noise in the world than 
that of Venus ever did: it dissipated at the 
same time terror and the gripes which, it 
must be allowed, occupied us at that period 
much more than the fabulous attractions of 
the mother of Love. The peril, after ano- 
ther visitation, has again passed away + but 
it may return, and we have barefally pre- 
served our valued waist-belt, full of grati- 
tude for the services it has already ren- 
dered us. 

What is there more useful than this fabric 
to defend us against the unlooked-for as- 
saults of the treacherous atmosphere in 
which we live—to enable us to brave with 
impunity those sudden and dangerous tran- 
sitions from heat to cold, and vice versd, to 
which we are all in this climate so liable? 

In a ship there is but a plank between us 
and destruction ; in the same way when, on 
leaving a ball-room, a theatre, or other 
crowded assembly, we are suddenly exposed 
to the icy blast which howls without, there 
is oftentimes but this frail tissue between 
us and death. Yes, flannel repels alike 
colds, coughs, sciatica, rheumatism, and a 
host of other ‘‘ills that flesh is heir to,” 
which, while on their way towards our poor 
frames, are stopped short on the surface of 
the protecting wool, and can proceed no 
further. 

How, it may indeed be asked, is it that 
we do not hold faster by this true friend, 
since it is, to the letter, that which touches 
us most closely? In the aurora of life a 
tender mother surrounds us with love and 
flannel; in our hot youth, strong in the 
confidence of our springtide vigour, we quit 
with disdain the humble material with 
which in our infancy we were enveloped ; 
we speak of it slightingly, with irreverence 
even; but in after years we are brought, by 
the first approaches of incipient rheumatism, 
to respect its virtues. We have then recourse 
to it as to one of those sure friends that we 
forget in prosperity, but whom, when evil 
times are fallen upon us, We find ever the 
same; it receives us into its bosom to quit 
us no more; it reanimates the old man 
numbed with age and infirmities, and for- 
sakes him not until, ‘as a corpse, he is en~ 
veloped in the funeral shroud. The French 
have an idiom to express a man full of 
respect and care for another :—~ J? dus tient 
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les pieds chauds, they say; literally,—‘‘ le 
eacos his feet wenn Well, to pursue this 
figurative language, flannel warms our en- 
tire body, of which our beat friend can but 
warm a portion. By preserving throughout: 
all our members a gentle moisture, it vivi- 
fies our mental faculties, aids the exertions 
of the mind, facilitates ig en promotes 
a healthy action of the brain; and who 
knows, perhaps, but at this very moment 
we owe to it the power of rendering in 
these feeble lines our humble homage to its 
virtues? 

No, believe it not, dear classical reader, 
Marsyas was not barbarously flayed alive by 
Apollo. That most polite divinity would 
never have been guilty of such a picce of 
indecorum, not to say infamy; we are here 
evidently the dupes of the figurative style 
of the Heathen Mythology. Depend upon 
it, the god of the lyre merely stripped the 
vanquished singer of his flannel waistcoat. 
Deprived of this necessary succour, the 
latter caught a bad cold, which fell on his 
chest and kiled him. Hercules, in the 
same way, did not perish on account of 
having put on a tunic, but rather because 
he sought to throw it off, or unbutton it at 
an inopportune moment. The plain facts 
of the case are simply these :—Dejanira had 
sought to cover her lover with a comfortable 
winter garment, most probably lambs’ wool 
or flannel, taken from Nessus, and which a 
mistaken amour propre induced Hercules 
to throw aside. Who knows if, after all, 
the celebrated golden fleece was anything 
more than the flannel waistcoat of the king 
of Colchides, which Jason, who might have 


been, perhaps, suffering at the time from an | 


attack of rheumatism, endeavoured to gain. 
possession of, justly regarding it as a pa- 
nacea for all evils? Flannel, then, we see 
serves to explain certain monstrous passages 
which scandalize us so much im the pages 
of old Lempriére. 

We all ane thoze noble old knights of 
former days covered with their casques, 
their thigh-pieces, their arm-pieces, and 
their cuirasses. They must have shone in 
the sun like so many animated warming- 
pans, blinding their tnemies before exter- 
Guasting them. But as for ourselves, how 









of the present time carefully enveloped in 
fambs’ wool and flannel! For these worthy 
individuals think less of destroying others 
faan of preserving themselves ; and the only 
fentiment we experience on beholding them 
} the desire of being provided, like them, 





Rilanthropic garments, 


much more do we love to see the good souls | h 


ath auch warm, soft, pacific, and eminently 


AIR AND VENTILATION. 


Air and Ventilation : without the one, 
we cannot have the other ; neither can we 
have life and health. 

To understand the matter properly, we 
must take various subjects into considera 
tion. We ought to know+-First, what air 
is, and the way in which it supports life ? 
Second, what are the effects of bad air upon 
the human constitution? and Third, how 
bad air is to be got rid of, and good air ob- 
tained. | 

Now, to answer the first question: every 
one knows that fishes live in water; we 
have seen them, at times, swimming about 
in the rivers, and to all appearance enjoy- 
ing themselves; and we see that the 
breathe by opening and shutting their 
mouths and gills. Some fishes live quite: at 
the bottom, and others live far down in the 
deep sea. So human beings live at the 
bottom of a deep ocean of air, and move 
about it as comfortably as fishes in water ; 
and although we cannot see it, we know by 
other signs that it surrounds us. 

On perfectly calm days, if we move our 
hand rapidly backwards and forwards, we 
feel a cool and gentle blowing ; if we move 
a stick swiftly, we hear a noise ; if we move 
a fan, we feel a draught; thus showing that 
we are surrounded on every side by a some- 
thing, which, however, yields to the slight- 
est movement. But on windy days we feel” 
ereater resistance, and we sec that birds do 
not get on so easily as at other times, and 
trees bend and wave their branches as 
though they felt the pleasure of exercise. 
These effects are produced by air; or, as it 
is sometimes called, the atmosphere. It is 
heaviest. nearest to the earth, and the higher 
we ascend the lighter it becomes, so that 
when travellers have climbed to the tops of 
high mountains, they have scarcely been 
able to breathe the light air of those lofty 
regions. This atmosphere, or ocean of air, 
rises to the height of forty miles above our 
heads, and overspreads the whole earth to 
the same extent, and moves with it in its 
course round the sun; and if the globe were | 
not so surrounded by the atmosphere eve 
living thing would die—plants, animals, and. 

uman beings. be 

Having thus shown that we are always. 
living in air, we come next to inquire what. 
this air is. . | oy 

The air, or atmosphere, is made up of three 
different sorts of gas; oxygen, nitregen 
(azote, as it is frequently named), and car- 


| bonic acid, RUN dee in certain propor- 
tions. Whatever the quantity we weigh or 
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measure, be it large or small, we always 
find 21 parts of oxygen, 79 parts nitrogen, 
and about one part carbonic acid. This is 

the air intended to support life; in these 
proportions it is pure air, and if circum- 
stances occur to alter these, we are sure to 
suffer in our health in some way or other. 
Everything on earth is specially adapted to 
this sort of atmosphere, and were it other- 
wise, with our present constitution, we 
should none of us be here to know any- 
thing at all about it. 

Animals and human beings breathe 
during the whole of their lives; that is, 
they keep on drawing air into their bodies, 
aad sending it out again: this is breathing 
or respiration, A breath drawn in is called 





1. Windpipe. 2. 2. Right and leftlung. 3. Heart. 

The veins which carry the blood to the lungs 
are here shown dividing into numerous small 
branches, 


n respiration, and a breath sent out is called 
an expiration. The air enters by our mouth, 
ind passes down the wind-pipe, in the 
throat, into the lungs. Most persons have 
seen the lights of a sheep or pig, with the 
gristly pipe to which they are attached; 
these are the lungs and wind-pipe. By 
blowing into the pipe, the lungs will be 
seen to awell up, just as a sponge swells up 
with water: we might call them, indeed, an 
air sponge or bellows, In a man or woman 
the lungs are placed on each side of the 
chest, just within the ribs, and as they are 
filled and emptied by our breathing, so does 
the breast mse and fall. The air is no 
sooner taken in than it is sent out again, 
but in this short space it has done a very 
important work; and what this is will be 
our next question. | 
__ Between the lungs, rather towards the 
“Jeft side, is the heart, inside of which are 
tour hollow spaces or cells, and we shall 


-arteries. 
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presently see what they are for. The heart 
18 so made as to keep on beating, without 
once stopping, 80 long as we live; it beats 
about 75 times a minute, and with every 
beat, blood rushes through the four cells, 
then to the lungs, and is forced through the 
pipes called arteries all over the body, down 
even to the ends of our fingers and toes. 
After leaving the lungs, the blood flows 
into one of the hollow spaces in the heart, 
named the left auricle; this bag immedi- 
ately shrinks up or contracts, and forces 
the blood into another bag called the left 
ventricle; this shrinks up in turn, and 
forces the blood into a large pipe named 
the aorta, and from this it passes into the 
The arteries grow smaller and 





1, Vein by which the blood returns to 2. The 
right auricle. 3. Right ventricle, 4, Arteries by 
which the blood flows to the lungs. 5. Veins 
which carry the blood from the lungsto 6. The 
left auricle. 7. Left ventricle, from which the 
blood passes into 8. The aorta, and thence over 
all the body. 


smaller, until at last their ends are finer 
than a needle, and like network. When 
the blood arrives here, it meets and enters 
into the ends of the veins, and it is the 
duty of the veins to, carry it back again to 
the heart. As the veins get nearer and 
nearer to the chest they become 

until at last they pour a stream of 

into one of the bags in the right side of the 
heart, called the right guricle; this shrinks 
up, and sends it on to the right ventricle, 
and this again pumps it into the lungs, 
from which it makes the round of the body 
in the same way. 

This pumping motion is always going on 
while we are alive, and is called the circula- 
tion of the blood. The vast amount of work 
thus carried on, beat after beat, pumping 
the same blood over and over again, may be 
judged of when we know that the quantity 
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of blood which passes through the heart 
every 24 hours is nearly 11,000 pints, more 
than 24 hogsheads. 

We therefore see that, with every beat of 
the heart, a stream of blood is sent to the 
lungs, and there is a good reason why it 
should be so; for by this means if is kept 
pure and in a fit state to support life. When 
the blood enters the lungs, it spreads over 
_ all the little holes or bladders with which 
they are filled. There are 174,000,000 of 
these bladders in one pair of lungs, and this 
great number is necessary, in order to make 
up avery large surface; in the same wa 
that, by filling a locomotive boiler wit. 
tubes, a large surface is obtained for the 

roduction of steam. The surface of the 

uman lungs is 440 square feet; and, as 
just observed, as soon as the blood enters 
from the right ventricle of the heart, it 
overspreads the whole 75 times in a minute. 
But in the same space of a minute a healthy 
man breathes 20 times, and each time the 
air penetrates every part of the lungs; and 
now the remarkable and important change 
before alluded to takes place. The blood 
which comes from the veins, through the 
heart, into the lungs, is of a dark purple, or 
almost black colour, owing to its being 
filled with the carbon, or waste, from those 
arts of the body through which it has 
owed. No sooner, however, does it meet 
the air drawn in as breath, than the black 
colour changes to bright red. The dark- 
co,-ured carbon unites with a part of the 
- oxygen of the air, and forms carbonic acid 
gas; while the remaining oxygen mingles 
with the blood, which being thus charged 
anew with life, flows awards through the 
left side of the heart as before described. 
The carbonic acid gas does not remain ‘in 
the lungs, we breathe it through the wind- 
pipe between every breathing that we make 
to draw in pure air. It is by this wonderful 
rocess that our blood is ventilated, or puri- 
fied, and made fit to do its work of support- 
ing life in every limb and muscle of the body. 
hen we breathe out the carbonic gas, we 
send out at the same time a small quantity 
of watery vapour. We may know this b 
breathing on a glass, when the vapour wi 
be seen on the surface similar to steam. 
But the carbonic acid gas is a deadly poison, 
and, except in the natural proportions, is 
quite unfit for breathing: a healthy man 
gives off 50 ounces of this gas in 24 hours, 
and it is calculated that 4,600,000 lbs. are 
added to the atmosphere at day by the 
population of London. It is this injurious 
gas which collects at the bottom of deep 
wells, or in brewers’ vats: we sometimes 


hear of people being suffocated by it. A 
simple experiment will serve to show one of 
the effects produced by this :—Take a glass 
jar nearly full of clean lime-water, lew 
into it for a few minutes through a straw, 
and the water will presently have a milky 
appearance. But it, instead of blowing into 
it with your mouth, you use a pair of bel- 
lows, no such effect will be produced. Yet 
notwithstanding the large quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas every day added to the atmo- 
sphere in various parts of the world, so 
wisely has Providence arranged, that ex- 
cept in particular cases, the air we breathe 
always contains the true quantity adapted 
to our life and health, and no more. Itisa 
heavy gas, and spreading itself over the 
surface of the globe, a large portion sinks 
into or is absorbed by the water, and 
although injurious to man, it is the food of 
plants. Plants live on carbonic acid gas; 
they take up some with water by their roots, 
and a still larger quauty by their leaves ; 
a process which helps to purify the atmo- 
sphere, and make it fit for the support of 
human life. 

It will thus be scen, that unless we draw 
pure air into our lungs while breathing, the 

lood cannot be properly purified; unless 
there be the proper quantity of oxygen, the 
carbon, instead of being separated fon the 
blood, remains in it, and 1s carried again 
over the body; and should this go on for 
any length of time many ill consequences 
follow. These are now to be noticed under 
the second head stated at the beginning of 
this article :—What are the effects of bad air 
upon the human constitution ? 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


emmcoemd enema 
THE FASHIONS. 


THE lengthening days and the cold winds 
of March require a toilette of their own, for 
although it may be too soon to cast aside 
the habiliments of the severest quarter of 
the year, the brighter light seems to demand. 
something more cheering in the way of 
colours in sympathy with its own augment- 
ing power. The rusts of winter garments 
look more rusty still under a March sun, 
and warn us that we must take the neceasary 
measures for some modifications of the dresses 
which have been so suitable for the darker 
and duller months of the year. Never has 
the aspect of society looked more gleom 
than under the sombre livery of the genera 
mourning, and we cannot but regret to see 
that many ladies are lingeringly wearing on. 
the signs of sorrow after its appointed period 
has elapsed, not only giving to our public 
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assemblies an air of gloom, but inflicting 
great injury on trade, which has already 
‘suffered so much. ‘Loving as we do to see 
the world look cheerful, we shall procced to 
our own task of describing the fashionable 
novelties of the season, in the hope of seeing 
happicr and brighter ph than those which 
have just sunk, with all their sorrows, into 
the vast oecan of the past. 

First, then, let us speak of our illustra- 
tion. The style of this dress is adapted for 
the friendly evening party or the county 
ball. Its material is a clear white muslin, 
having three rows of pink ribbon laid on 
round the bottom of the skirt, with alternate 
insertions in embroidery. The body is 
covered with a fichu, composed either of. two 
frills of embroidery, headed by rows of pink 
ribbon, or with its upper part ornamented 
‘with the ribbon, and only one frill of the 
embroidery. The sash is of pink silk, pinked 
in a small pattern at its edge. Another 
mode of making this dress is to carry three 
rows of rather wide lace insertion round the 
skirt, having a ribbop underneath, which 
shows the pattern to advantage. The ribbon 
also laid on with an edging of narrow lace 
on each side is another pretty variety of the 
same style. These dresses have all the 
advantage of being equal to new as often ag 
they are washed, with the simple addition of 
the trouble of running on the ribbon. 

The dress of the little girl given in our 
illustration is genuine Parisian, and has a 
remarkakly pretty effect. It is made of 
either French blue or violet colour silk, the 
trimming being of black ribbon velvet. 
The sleeves and chemisctte are of clear 
muslin. ; 

The skirts of dresses continue to be 
trimmed at the bottom, but not to a great 
height. The following is a very pretty 
fashion :—A dress of violet colour silk, with 
two puffings of black silk, and one of the 
violet silk between them; the body high, 
the sleeves tight, with two puffings of the 
black silk as epaulettes. The same style 
looks well in green silk with black trim- 
mings, and is also much approved made in 
black silk, the puffings being either in the 
violet or the green silk. Another fashion is 
to have three ruches of pinked silk carried 
up the front of the dress, one in the centre, 
and one on each side, wider apart at the 
bottom, but narrowing in distance up to the 
“waist, and from thence rather widening 
again, and proceeding 2 the body to the 
height of a low dress. The sleeves are also 
trimmed with three ruches set on apart at 
the bottom, but meeting half way up the 
arm, and finished with a bow of the pmked 


silk, Another elegant mode is to have 
bands of black velvet, edged with narrow 
black lace, laid on in a slanting direction 
round the bottem of the skirt. Sometimes 
the under silk is fulled on, and shows in 
pufings between the velvet. Perhaps one 
of the most effective of the present fashions 
is to have a black guipure lace insertion laid 
over a white or a coloured ribbon—if rather 
wide one row, if narrow two or three—car- 
ried round the bottom of the skirt. The body 
is made high, a band of the guipure over 
the ribbon being laid square across the front, 
over the shoulders, and on the back, as if on 
a low dress. The sleeves are open, and 
trimmed on the outside to match, having a 
Guilting of satin ribbon laid on in the inside. 

arrow flounces are still worn by some 
ladies of fashion, but they are always set on 
in plaits, never in gathers. 

t remains for us now to mention the 
foulards, which have had a great run in 
Paris, and seem likely now to enjoy some 
favour in London, Of these the patterns 
are various, some being extremely simple, 
the design being in one colour only, on a 
dark ground; others sprigged over with 
rich douguets of varicgated flowers. Those 
of the darker colour grounds, such as the 
brown and puce, make most useful dresses, 
and look extremely well with one broad 
band of velvet, and one narrow one over it, 
round the bottom of the skirt, with a bow 
of the fowlard at the waist, having ends, 
trimmed with a row of the wide and narrow 
velvet to match the skirt. For a young, 
married lady a foulard with a white ground, 
sprigged over with Pompadour bouquets, 
makes a very elegant dinner dress, which 
may be worn with a body cut square in the 
front, but high at the back, trimmed round 
with a quilling of satin ribbon of the colour 
which appears most prominent in the dou- 
quets of tlowers. <A lace chemisette should 
be worn with this dress, and Brussels net 
sleeves, trimmed with lace, but closing at 
the wrist, | 

There is still another dress which we 
must find space to mention, being much 
approved in Paris, and equally worthy of 
favour here. The material there is silk, 
but we have seen one here made in the best 
quality of lavender colour linsey, which had 
an excellent effect. ‘This dress consists of 
a skirt and par-dessus ; the first of these has 
a narrow pattern in black braid just above 
the hem, over which is a row of larger 
groups, also formed of braiding placed at 
regular intervals. The par-dessus, made.of 
the same material, is braided all round with 
the narrow pattern, which is also carried up 
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the two back seams of the skirt. There are velvet and black lace, is in very good taste. 
two pockets in the front, also braided. This As a more striking fashion we may mention 
dress made in the silk becomes expensive, 'a bonnet of azurine blue velvet, trimmed 
because the braid employed must also be with roses without any green leaves, or with 
silk; but if the lavender colour linsey be asmall cluster of white feathers tipped with 
taken, good worsted braid is the most suit- blue. This bonnet, however, is not fitted 
able, and much more economical. . for the streets, but only for carriage costume, 
The Cloaks for this season also require | the morning concert, or a public breakfast. 
modification, now that the depth of the! The Head-dress now taking the lead in 
winter may be presumed to be over. Forthis fashion is composed of velvet, with a steel 
purpose the circular Gipsy Cloak, of which ornament in the front. The most novel is 
we spoke last month, has been made to as- called ‘‘The Butterfly Coiffure,’ being 
sume a new character. A handsome braid- formed of crimson velvet, with a butterfly in 
ing pattern is now carried all round the! cut stecl placed on the centre of the fore- 
bottom, and up the front, and, instead of head. Another, known as ‘The Sultana 
either hood or collar, a shape in the forin of ; Diadem,”’ is formed of loops of green velvet, 
a collar pointed at the back is covered with ' with a crescent either of gold or stecl in 
braiding. This cloak has a very supcrior ! front, and is fastened on by two long chains, 
style, and any young lady can execute the | part of which hang down, and part of which 
braiding with ease. — are arranged as a tie at the back of the 
The Windsor Uniform Pclisse is also|head. In wreaths for the ball-room green 
another novelty which has just appeared. ' leaves are again worn, but the tufts of 
This is made either of black corded silk or of : flowers introduced are attached to flexible 
a fine rep, the corners of the skirt, the fronts ' stalks, which give a pretty motion to the 
of the body, and the sleeves being faced buds and blossoms, relieving them from the 
with scarlet, and ornamented with a wide | stiffucss which is their great blemish, and 
braid, in the military style. ‘substituting for it that easc and grace which 
_ For peer ree! a Dia hee ' give them all the charm of life and nature. 
is now prevailing in Paris, which we have ' po aia , 
not yet Seed in the English metropolis, but THE WORK TABLE, 
which is quite worthy of the attention of } The Work-table is the happy medium of 
even the most fashionable ladies. Thiscon- manifesting the best affections of the heart 
sists of a narrow flat band of ermine, not in all the relationships and friendships of 
more than two fingers wide, worn round the life. ‘lhe peaceful hours spent in its taste- 
throat, and tied in front in the way of a; fulindustry are not only sweet and fullvf 
-eravat. The French ladies object to the boa | calm and enjoyable satisfaction in them- 
worn on this side of the Channel, not only | selves, but they lead to the production of 
us being ungraceful for the figure, but as | countless tokens of love and “good-will, 
increasing the danger of colds, This new | which bind the hearts of the giver and re- 
Parisian ermine necktie is a really elegant ' ceiver in bonds not easily to be severed in 
substitute, and admirably well suited for the | after years. Money may purchase costly 
month of March. | resents, rich in intrinsic value; they may 
Bonnets continue to be worn projecting ' be formed out of the gold and the silver dug 
in the front, and cut away at the side. They | out of distant mines; they may have passed 
are covered tight to the shape, with a cord under the power of machincry, and through 
piping round the edge, and the curtain the establishment of the manufacturer; 
neither so wide nor so deep as formerly. ; but all this is the work of strange hands, to 
The trimming is sometimes laid on the! be paid for with the coinage that has no rest 
crewn, and sometimes on the front of the | in its continuous circulation. How differ- 
bonnet, being usually of flowers, berries, and »ent are the gifts of the work-table! It is 
green leaycs, with tufts of the same as not money, but time, that has been spent 
under trimming. A very simple but lady-; in the service of the affections. Through 
like style is to place a bow of broad ribbon | all the hours devoted to the fabrication of 
on the front of the bonnet, passing a long ' some pretty present, thoughts of those to 
piece of the same over it in the centre, and whom it is to be tendered are ever preaent 
giving it one twist on each side in bringing with its donor; in fact, exactly so much ef 
it down to the points where it forms the | life is thus devoted to the industry of love. 
strings. A bonnet with a crown of white! Surely this consideration must enhance 
silk covered with black figured net, anda’ the value of every offering. In coming 
front and curtain of blue or crimson velvet years, when hard and harsh experience may 
trimmed with a bow on the front of mingled have blighted the freshness of the feelings 
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EVLNING DRESS FOR A PARTY OR BALL. 


the sight’ of some treasured souvenir ma 

revive the glow of affection with which it 
had so long back been accepted, and make 
the heart young again in spite of the world. 
Where families are divided, and the sons 
seek either fortune or honour in distant 
regions, nothing oe to them of home 
with such irresistible power as the daily 


use of some production of the work-table 
they have left behind. Those suggested 
links of thought unite the wanderer once 
more with those whose busy fingers have 
been labouring so assiduously in his service, 
and a flood of tenderness pours over his 
oe as, he realizes the very presence and 
the very occupations of those who enrich 
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well-remembered home. 
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SHAWLS MADE. FRom Homan Hare.—aAl- 
though tolerably well used to the wonders of 
modern enterprise and novel inventious, w? 
confess that we have been rather taken by sur- 
prise at the daring idea of a new manufacture of 
shawls from the extraordinary material of the 
human hair. We believe that application has 
been made to the committee of the Great Exhibi- 
tion for space to allow of the introduction of glass 
cases for the display of this singular product of 
the loom. Amongst the recommendations of 
these extraordinary shawls it is stated that they 
are warm, and light, and shining, and very dura- 
“ble, and that they resist the rain as well as any 
mackintosh. Notwithstanding all these merits, 
doubts are entertained whether taste or prejudice 
may not be against them. ‘The beautiful lustrous 
hair which is a sort of glory to the female head 
while it waves in silken tresses becomes less ad- 
mirable when humiliated from its post of honour ; 
and it may be doubted whether, as the colleeted 
débris of a hairdresser’s salon, ladies might not 
shrink with distaste from wearing the mingled 
strands from many heads over their own shoulders. 
On the contrary side of the question, it must be 
remembered that most elegant ornaments are 
fabricated by those artists in hair, who seem to 
be born with a genius to the work, only these 
triumphs of ingenuity are prized as relics of 
friends beloved, but lost. Time wiil show whe- 
ther these shawls made from luman hair will be 
patronized by the ladies, 


Wuen the intense heat produced by the electric 
current was first observed, an additional impetus 
was given to those experiments which have for 
their object the artificial production of precious 
stoves. The diamond itself is but crystallized 
carbon, and there was certainly some show of 
reason in the assumption that if carbon could be 
melted it might be crystallized, and that its crys- 
tals would be diamonds. Now, although the 
method of making diamonds has yet to be dis- 
covered, other gems have been successfully imi- 
tated. ‘The most energetic labourers in this field 
have been MM. Deville and Boequerel. The first 
of these chemists has already succeeded, by the 
employment of exceedingly hizh temperatures, in 
forming artificial rubies and sapphires, and has 
just published an account of some experiments on 
the similar production of the topaz. M. Beequerel, 
who operates in a different manner—passing a 
strong current of electricity into mineral solutions 
—has lately succeeded in the formation of opals, 
and has hopes of being equally successful in the 
case of other gems. These imitations are very 
ditferent from those of the jeweller, who merely 
colours a glass or “paste” into the semblance of 
a precious stone; they aré imitations which have 
the same chemical constitution as the natural 
gems, and differ from them only in a beanty 
which may be communicated when these ab- 
stract chemical researches shall have laid the 
basis of a new art. To what field in nature or 
department in art will fashion turn for adornment 
when real.diamonds are as cheap and accessible as 
their Cornish and Irish cousins, and when real 
rubies, sapphires, and opals are made in Bir- 
mingham? - 


Amona the many ingenious things recently 
presented to our notice there is one deserving of 
especial mention, which is an apparatus for draw- 
ing off a bottle of soda-water without removing 
the cork. It consists of a hollow corkscrew, fur- 
nished with a tap. Armed with a movable point, 
it is inserted into the cork, and when it has passed 
through, the movable point—which hitherto had 
closed the hollow of the screw—falls off into the 
bottle. Ifthe tap be now turned, the whole con- 
tents of the bottle are driven off by the pressure of 
the gas within into a tumbler. The whole affair 
is no bigger than a pencil-case, and is as elegant 
as it is effectual, 


Dr. Bonnarons proposes to cure deafness by 
injecting into the ear compressed atinospherie air 
or other gases. This substitution of gases for 
liquids promises to effect, a very favourable revo- 
lution in the treatment of diseases of the ear, since 
the danger incurred by injecting liquids into the 
tympanum is avoided. 


THE minim organ is the name given tp a minia- 
ture form of an instrument we are accustomed to 
regard as the mammoth of its species. Within a 
snace no larger than that occupied by the har- 
monium, this minima gives forth musical sounds 
equal in power and compass to those emitted by 
the instrament when built after the most ap- 
proved colossal fashion. How such remarkable 
effecta are obtained is best known to the in- 
ventor; but the public is invited tothe Dudley 
see Egyptian Hall, to judge for itself of the 
results. 


Tur following may interest our readers, espe- 
cially those of them who possess that most charm- 
ing of popular scientific instruments, a micro- 
scope. One of the first things known about 
naphthaline was that it forms very beautiful crys- 
tals. The most recent fact coneerning it is that 
these crystals, when seen by polarized light under 
the microscope, are objects of really uncommon 
beauty. We discovered this fact only a few weeks 
since, and now publish it for the first time, for 
the benefit of our scientific readers. When the 
naphthaline is crystallized on a glass slide—for 
that is the proper mode of proceeding—and 
viewed with the aid of the selenite plate, its ap- 
pearance, in a good spscimen, is perhaps the most 
gorgeous of any in the whole range of the polar- 
izing microscope. Some of the erystals so strik- 
ingly resemble brilliantly-tinted flowers, that we 
throw out a hint to any desizner who may wish 
to avail himself of it that a more exquisite pattorn 
for silk could scarcely be devised, and that, if 
executed in naphthaline colours (when we get, 
them), would produce a result at once beautiful 
and appropriate. 


Caszs of poisoning have occasionally oceurred 
which have been traced to the use of some article 
which, like tea, coffee, or snuff, had been sold in 
lead-lined packets. A Mr. Baldock has recently 
demonstrated and made public the fact that, from 
economical motives, all the so-valled ¢infoil realy 
consists of lead, with a very small proportion 
of tin. This information is ‘by no means unim- 
pee ns there are many medical men who 
have observed in patients all the symptoms of 
lead-poisonmg, without being able to aecount for 
their occurrence, a 
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Cark oF Bracking Brushes, AND HOW TO 
CLEAN SHoxrs.—Never suffer your shoe-brushes 
to be used for any other purpose than that of 
cleaning shoes; and do not exchange them for 
ene another. Keep your polishing brush for 
pollens: your blacking brush for laying on the 

lacking, and your hard brush for removing the 
roud and dirt. Let your boots or shoes be tho- 
reughly dry betore you clean them. Always 
remove the strings from them before the brush is 
applied; for, if the blackmg once touches the 
strings, they will never look well afterwards, and 
they seil the fingers in tying. Blacking which 
dries too quickly, and leaves a whitish coating 
upon the leather, is bad; it has too much vitriol 

» in it, and will soon crack the leather. 

Oranar Marmatapr.— Procure Seville 
oranges, stew them so tender that you ean pierce 
them with a straw, changing the water two or 
three times. Drain them, take off the rind, weigh 
the pulps, previously taking out the pips; and 
supposing the quantity to be six pounds, add 
seven of sugar; boil it slowly till the syrup be 
clear, then add the pecl, having cut it into strips. 
Boil it up again, and it is finished, This is a new 
method, has been tried, and found to be excellent 
as well as economical. 

To Satz Burrxr.— Butter must be salted as 
fresh as possible, any delay being injurious. 
Having dried the salt ian an oven, and pounded it 
fine, wash the butter in several waters till it no 
longer imparts a milky appearance to the water. 
Spread it out, aud sprinkle over it the pounded 
salt, one ounce to every pound of butter; knead 
them well together, till the butter and salt are 
thoroughly incorporated, Press the butter into 
stone jars, perfectly sweet and dry, and jet it stand 
seven or eight days, when it will be found to have 
separated trom the sides of the pot. As this space 
admits the air, the butter would soon spoil if lefé 
in that state, and must therefore be further 
pressed till perfectly compact. 

Puppine Unrquz.—A quarter-pound of raw 
potatoes scraped, a quarter-pound of raw carrots 
scraped, a quarter-pound of currants, and the 
same quantity each of suet, chopped fine, and 
flour; a little salt and allspice. Mix all these 
well together, and make it the consistence of a 
pudding for boiling, by stirring in treacle; about 
two ta le-spoontfuls will be enough, or it may 
require rather more. This should be put into ao 

eased pudding-mould, and boiled two houra, 
it may be served up either with or without sweet 
sauce. 

Tartoca Popprna.—One quart of cold water; 
six table-spoonfuls of tapioca; set on the fire and 
stir till it boils; then add one ounce aud a half of 
white sugar in powder. Again set it on the fire 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring it occasionally; 
take it off, pour it into a basin, and stir in imme- 
diately one ounce of fresh butter and three eggs 
well beaten first; pour it into a buitered tire- 
dish, and bake gently one hour; or it may be 
boiled one hour and a half in a mould, adding 
two more eggs. In either case, let the tapioca be 


' prep ed early. To be cold before it is baked or 


d, it must stand a quarter of an hour before 
You turn it out. 


A VERY caEap Disu.—Cut very small two 
ounces of lean bacon, or the meat of a herring; 
chop three large onions, and a few sprigs of sweet 
herbs; put these, with a pound of rice and two 
tea-spoonfuls of pepper, into two quarts of water,. 
and let the whole boil rather slowly for two hours 
and a half. This will make a satisfying family 
meal, at the cost of fourpance, or less, 

Lemon Corprau.—Take cight fine lemons 
pare off the rind very thin, and cut it into smak 
shreds, which put into a bottle; add a pint of 
spirits of wine or brandy, or whiskey not smoked, 
a dozen bitter almonds bruised and blanched; put 
all into a bottle for six days. Make a'syrup of a 
pound of fine lump sugar; let it boil, and then 
cool; pour it into the bottle, and let it stand six 
days longer ; filter it through blotting paper, and 
bottle for use. It will be ready in a tew weeks, 
but is better for keeping. 

For Conp Iv tHe Heap.—Just now, when 
rain and sunshine, warm weather and frost, suc- 
ceed each other so_rapidly, any addition to the 
stock of household ‘knowledge on the subject of 
euring a cold in the head cannot but be acceptable, 
A Belgian physician, M. Fan, tells us that this 
troublesome aifection may be frequently arrested 
by a brisk friction of the back of the head with 
some stimulant lJotion, as lavender water, sa 
volatile, &c.; and, moreover, that a similar 
rubbing, pract'sed two or three times a week, 
will preven the “catching” of a cold by those 
who are liable to do so from slight causes. Just 
one other little bit of domestic medicine before 
we close, There are people for whom cod-liver 
oil is needful and proper, and who are yet unable 
to retain and digest this useful remedy. Ac- 
cording to M. Dannecy, ten grains of caleined 
magnusia suspended in a little water, and taken 
after each dose of the oil, will coax the most 
recalcitrant digestive apparatus into submissica 
to the infliction. 

Lemon Warer.—The peel of the lemon, the 
part used in making this water, is a very gratefal 
bitter aromatic, and, on that account, very sere 
viceable in repairing and strengthening the 
stomach. Take of dried lemon-péel four pounds, 
proof spirit ten gallons and a half, and one 
gallon of water. Draw off ten gallons by agentlefire, 

To Maxs Veartasce Toots-bausars.— 
Take marine marsh-mallow roots, cut them into 
lengths of five or six inches, and of the thickness of 
a middling rattan cane. Dry them in the shade, 
but not so as to make them shrivel. Next finely 
pulverize two ounces of good dragon’s blood, put it 
into a flat-bottomed glaz2d pan, with four ounces of 
highly-rectified spirit, and halfan ounce of fresh 
conserve of roses. Set it overagentle charcoal fire, 
and stir it until the dragon’s blood is dissolved ; 
then put in about thirty of the marsh-mallow 
sticks; stir them abont, and carefully tarn them, 
that all parts may absorb the dye alike. Con- 
tinue this until the bottom of the pan be quite 
dry, and shake and stir it over the fire until the 
sticks are perfectly dry and hard. Both ends of ereh 
root or stick should, previous to immersion in the 
pan, be bruised gently by a hammer for half an 
inch downwards, so as to Open ita fibres, and 
thereby form a brush. They are generally used. 
by dipping one of the ends in the powder or 


opiate, and then by rubbing them against the 
teeth, which they cleanse and whiten admirably. ; 
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Lapire ann GunrLemEn oF THE COUNCIL,— 
We should like to feel that we possess your entire 
confidence in our impartiality and faithfulness as 
to our insertion of names in the classes. It is im- 

sible for us to expect not to meet with some 
Racicasare on the part of those who find them- 
selves in the lower classes, but yet we rely on the 
sentiment of justice in the minds of our friends, 
and they will try to satisfy themselves that the 
competitors are dealt with by ru/e, and not by 
favour, ° 

And here Jet us clearly define the rules of each 
department. 

1, Sonurrons entitle to First Class when every 
enigma has been correctly solved, to Second Class 
when nearly all, and to Third when not less than 
a third part of the enigmas are solved, 

2, OnreinaL Pastime. 

3. DEFINITIONS. 

4. Narratives aND LETT&Rs. 

All these may be of First, Second, or Third 
Classvalue. The senders should try to judge their 
own performances by the best standards as pub- 
lished, and then compare their estimates with 
those of the Editor. 

6. Porrry. For this there are no Second or 
Third Class awards, but really good verses admit 
to First Class. r 

LaDIE8s AND GENTLEMEN OF THE LETTER- 
writing Councit, the epistles of this month are, 
on the whole, too long. Brevity (as we have before 
observed) is as much the soul of letter-writing as of 
wit. The style should be concise and conversa- 
tional. There is a little too much of lecturing 
apparent, 

But the merits of the letters are equally marked. 
Few wil] be disposed to question the choice of the 
letter of Lity H. for the honour of publication. 

ALEXaNDER Exsxrnp, in a very able letter, errs 
in illustrating by anecdotes already familiar. The 
story of the poor Arab who would not sell his 
horse, as told by St. Pierre in his “Studies of 
Nature,” is rather too hackneyed for educated 
readers, : 

Inya treats the argument with her usual clear- 
ness and power. HF rq@aro’s is a good common- 
sense view of the case. There is spirit in W. Y. 
SOMERVILLE’sS letter, and greater clearness and 
directness than usual. We might almost say to 
W. Y. 8. and others, Take care of your sentences, 
and your letter will take care of itself. Don’t 
write a second sentence until you are satisfied 
with the first, nor a third till you are sure of the 
second, Rosautz and E. Powgr write 
elegantly and eloquently. Zawont js deficient in 
polish of style, but is otherwise very com- 


mendable, We recommend Z. to study the graces 
of language, and thus do justice to his yood 
thoughts. Mianowzrre writes too stiffly ; but 


though her letter wants ease, it contains a capital 
original anecdote, which we quote. The praise of 
naturalness niust.be given to MARGWERITE, a8 
well as for good illustration, Exczusior begins 
too formally, ‘I now take up my pen to impress 
upon you” is not a good opening for a letter in- 
tended to touch the heart, as wellas convince the 
mind. But when Excelsior warms into his.sub- 
ject he writes vividly, 3 


Max, Nina Gornon, Anna Gray, Rosesvn, 
Fuorexcr, are respectable performances, 
Buancue ALSsineron excels in illustration, neat 
and pertinent. Emma Burrer wort and Rv- 
THERPHARL are admirable. | 

Lucinpa B.—In matter and manner easy and 
lively, yet weighty withal, But how could Art- 
Quis commence in such a pedantic wayP “M 
dear Robert, all human knowledge is the result 
of either intuition or deduction,” &c.; ard he 
goes on to elucidate most learnedly the objective 
and subjective operation of, &c.; and further on 
the talk is all of ‘parallels and propositions ;” 
yet the root of the matter is there. 

Others whom we have not mentioned by name 
may be assured that they are well appreciated. 





Lerrer yrom a Moruer ro uze Son, oN THE 
Crarms or Domestic ANIMALS ON OUR CARE 
anpd KINDNESS, 


My prakz Epwarp,—In the present letter I 
propose to plead the cause of those that cannot 
plead for themselves; or, to state my intention 
more clearly, point out the claims of the inferior 
animals to a kind and considerate treatment. 
Upon a first view of my subject you may, per- 
haps, be inclined to think it of trivial import- 
ance, but a little reflection will convince you that 
this is a mistake; for you will perceive that a 
disregard to the claims in question involves a 
disregard to moral duty, which cannot exist but 
with peril to the whole moral character. 

That man should, by virtue of his superior 
intelligence, sway a sceptre of universal dominion 


over the globe and its varied inhabitants, was . 


evidently the design of the Creator. “Thou hast 

iven him,” says an inspired poet, “to have 

ominion over the works of thine hands.” This 
dominion includes the idea of possessory right; 
consequently, in appropriating the inferior crea- 
tures, man cannot be justly chargeable with in- 
humanity, The preservation of one part of the 
creation by the destruction of the other is cer- 
tainly one of the many mysteries which He alone, 
whose ways are not our ways, can fully explain ; 
but the existence of this mystery does not affect 
the plain point of duty for which Iam contend- 
ing ; for let us recollect that humanity is not o 
morbid squeamishness of disposition, which sighs 
over cases of doubtful or unavoidable suffering, 
but a healthy susceptibility of mind which pre- 
vents us from inflicting unnecessary pain; and 
after making due allowances for man’s “para- 
mount wants and claims,” I yet affirm that the 
cruel tyranny under which so large a part of the 
creation groans is an abuse of power, entirely 
subversive of the design of Him by whom it was 
delegated. -_ 

That the Father of all, when He formed the 
various creatures from the dust, hada prospective 
regard for their well-being, is apparent in every 
part of their economy; not one of all the varied 
race, from the huge elephant to that ony creature 
that we used a microscope to behold, but what 
exhibits in its mechanism and endowments marku 
of a marvellous adaptation to that particular 
sphere it was destined to occupy in the world of 
animated existences, 


And therefore we conclude, from the evidences - 


of benevolent design, that the Great Designer in- 
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tended for every one of these works of His hund 
a happy existence. But the proofs of His divine 
regard may be read also in higher pages thin 
those of physiology; yes, even in the record He 
has given to man of His revealed will. Probably 
it will occur to you, as an instance of this, that 
when He instituted the Sabbath as a season of 
rest for man, He did not overlook the claims of 
those animals that labour in man’s service, but 
expressly enumerated the resting of the cattle, as 
one of its provisions. You would find it an im- 
proving exercise, dear Edward, to collect from 
the sacred pages all those passages that refer to 
the inferior animals, whether as injunctions to 
man pl pera their treatment, or as attesta- 
tions of the Divine bounty and care. But apart 
trom the extended view of the mind and will of 
God which sucha collection would afford, it might 
have been though: that a sense of obligation on 
the part of man, for the benefits he derives from 
vreatures “whose strength, or speed, or vigilance 
was given in aid of his defects,’ would of itself 
have secured for their claims his grateful re- 
gard. But, alas! the treatment they in general 
receive at his hands bespeaks him a tyrant that 
acknowledges no claims but his own, You need 
not be told, dear Edward, that the kind of autho- 
rity which the Great Creator intended man to ex- 
ercise was something very different from this. 
For a perfect specimen of that authority I must 
point you to the garden of Eden, There “man 
was crown'd as never king was since,” and there, 
over all the various creatures that owned his 
SWay,— 


“ He ruled with meekness, they obeyed with joy; 
No cruel purpose lurked within his heart, 
And no aistrust of his intent in theirs.” 


“But sin marr’d all,” and, with the loss of Para- 
dise, man lost the confidence and allegiance of his 
subjects, and exchanged his rule of love for the 
tyrannical sceptre which he has ever since swayed 
with an iron hand, Ofcourse I do not mean to 
affirm that every human being is chargeable with 
a tyranny thus unrelenting. I speak in general 
terms of a general tendency of human nature, 
corrupted by that first act of disobedience, and 
facts will prove that I have not gone beyond 
the truth. Alas! that in our own highly-favoured 
Innd there should exist so much confirmatory evi- 
denee. But we rejoice to think that there is a 
remedy at work amongst us: that remedy is 
Christianity, the grand restorative for our fallen 
nature, which is destined eventually to over- 
spread the world, and destroy every vesti -e of the 
vurse, Already has its pistons fs influence operated 
to elevate the love of public morality, and to 
banish many an inhuman practice that involved 
the suffering of defenceless animals, but which, 
under the name of diversion, was formerly sanc- 
tioned, to the disgrace and degradation of society. 

As a further indication of improvement we 
refer to the protection that the claims of animals 
have received from legislative enactment. The 
selfish tyrant can no longer with impunity per- 
secute the dumb creatures that serve him, so that 
if his humanity is insufficient to restrain his 
cruel rage, the hand of law shall compel him to 
relrain, But law, of course, can take cognizance of 

ut few of the wrongs that a relentless cruelty 
can perpetrate; therefore to a large extent the 


evil will remain till a senso of justice and com- 
passion, the certain effect of morality based upon 
Christian principle, shall, by cutting at its root, 
cause its corrupt fruit to wither and die. 

Now, as an agency largely instrumental in pro- 
moting this moral renovation, we look to educa- 
tion as to a star of hope for the future. We refer 
to this agency in its widest signification, ag 
embracing every purpose and duty of HKfe— ag 
imparting not only knowledge, butsthe desire for 
knowledge; not only precept, but the disposition 
to practise.” Education, considered as a curative 
process, often accomplishes its work more effect. 
ually by indirect than by direct methods. This 
is the case, I think, with regard to the point under 
cantemplation—the eradication of cruelty. It is 
obvious that the means to this end are not so 
likely to be successfully applied in the way of 
direct precept as by a mental training, in which, 
as in parables and stories, tho moral comes at the 
end. The youthful mind accustomed to examine 
the structure of the various tribes of animals, to 
note their functions, and to observo the habits by 
which cach group is distinguished, “learns to 
regard them all as formed with consummate 
skill, and preserved under a guardianship that 
never slumbers; and from this springs the con- 
viction that to treat them with wanton cruelty 
must needs be displeasing to Him by whom 
both the creature and its tormentor have been 
created,” 

I am inclined to believe that the wrongs per- 
petrated on the animal world by young persons | 
may be, to a great extent—would that I could 
say entirely!—attributed to a want of thought. 
You, dear Edward, doubtless acted from want of 
thought when you captured that nest of young 
birds the other day; but recollect that 

“Want of thought is want of kindness— 

A mental blemish and a moral blindness,” 

As a counteractive for this failing I can recom- 
mend nothing more effectual than that delighttul 
study to which | have just referred. The moral 
influence of natural history is such as to expand 
the heart with sympathetic regard for the well- 
being of all animated existences, and it is hardly 
possible that its devout student should become 
“the injurious trampler upon Nature’s laws.” I 
rather predict for him the honour of champion- 
ship in the cause of all that are oppressed. 
Leaving this subject, dear Edward, to your care- 
ful consideration, 


I remain 
e Your affectionate Mother, 
Liny H, 
OFFERINGS FROM OUR COUNCIL: 
BEING 


ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF REAL LIFE AND 
CHARACTER, WRITTEN FROM PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

MY STEREOSCOPE SLIDES. 
Amonast my friends there is existing a strong 
belief that I am somewhat peculiar in the objects 

I choose for admiration—indeed, almost reverence, 

Foremost in their ranks stand stereoscopes. I 

have provoked smiles from thosd most indal t 

to my “enthusiasm” on this subject. I Esve 

been laughed at for candidly confessing that, in 
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m y opinion, the invention of the sterenseope was 
ne of the greatest discoveries of the age. Most 
Of my slides are not mere transcripts of persons I 
never knew, und places I do not care about, but 
portraits of dear friends and fondly-remembered 
scenes, with each and all of which are connected 
some reminiscence, happy or sad. 
No. 1 is a portrait of a maiden of someninetecn 


summers, from whose bright bluc eyes the imp of 


mischiefseems tolook out at you; and everything 
about her, from the white feather that droops 
from her roguish little hat to the position of the 
tiny foot, whispers to you of the flirt—and rightly 
too, for Khoda Leveson was one of the most de- 
termined flirts I ever knew. 1 told her so when 
she gave me the picture, upon which, with ® 
merry laugh, she bade me, when I looked at it, 
think of the lesson that had cured her of flirta- 
tion, for the benefit of young ladies in general, 
and myself in particular. 

It was St. Valentine’s Day, 186—, and Rhoda 
sat in her rocm, awaiting the summons to break- 
fast (or, could the truth have been told, the 
arrival of the postman), with what impatience 
none but herself could tell, for no one else knew 
that more than a week before Walter Elisden had 
remonstrated with her on her conduct, and com- 
plained that since they had been engaged she had 
seemed to prefer the company of any one to his. 
Stung with the truth of the remark, she had an- 
swered, “that perhaps it was not only seeming— 
that she might have been wiser had she never 
allowed that engagement to take place,” &c., 


&e. 

Rhoda had half relented when she saw his look 
of pain; but, before she had time to determine on 
“ making it up,” he had taken his hat, and, with 
a low bow and ina cold voice, had bidden Miss 
Leveson adieu! From that (ime she had neither 
seen nor heard of him; and it was with alter- 
nate hope and fear that she awaited the arrival of 
the postman; for never since they had been boy 
and girl together had Walter omitted to send her 
a valentine. 

“Look, Rhoda! Six for you! four for myself! 
As usual, yours is the lion’s share!” And Alice 
Leveson laid some packages, whose large enve- 
lopes plainly told their contents, beside her sister. 
Rhoda hastily looked at the directions. Walter’s 
handwriting was not there. She tore them open, 
and, after glancing at the contents, threw them 
impatiently from her. 

“You have soon finished,” said Alice, a 
a from her own investigation, ‘“‘May IF see 


Vaiter’s 
“You will find it difficult to do so. He has not 


sent one. 
“‘Oh, Rhoda! then you must have quarrelled 
with him.” . 
“Rightly gnessed, ma chore; just what I have 
one.” He ‘ 
“ And you 2 pe thus calmly about it. Bhoda, 
for the sake of amoment’s caprice you will wreck 
hia happiness and your own. You know that it 
is truth when I say that not one in a thousand 
would have borne so much and so Jong-as he has 
done. My heart has often ached for him when I 
have heard hinw sigh so heavily at your really 
unkind behaviour.” 
» “Well, I did not know you were such a cham- 
pion of slighted youths, Alice. It is a pity you 


know. 


did not have him yourself. You would have made 
a model wife.” . 

“Rhoda, you are unhappy, and that makes you 
unjust. Come, there’s & dear sister, be good, and 
confess you are sorry !” and, kneeling by her 
sister, Alice looked up into Rhoda’s averted face, 

“Do leave me, Alice! I—I——” but it was no 
use; she could bear it no longer; and, throwing 
her arms round Alice, she burst into a passion of 
tears. 

* * * * * 
“Dear Alice, sweet little peacemaker, I wish I 
could believe you, but-——” ‘ 

“Well, will you come and see for yourself? But 
T may trust to your secrecy, may 1 not? and you 
will come, Walter?” 

“Yes, I will; but, Alice, if she is not changed, 
belter that I give up the engagement at once 
than again go through what I have for the last 
year. You do not know—no one ever can—what 
T have suffered. Dearly as I love her, she must 
alter, or we must part, and part for ever. T have 
borne patiently all her caprice and unkindness, 
hoping that at length she would relent; but the 
more | endured the worse she became. One trial 
more, and if you are mistaken, Alice, 1 leave 
D——., never to return.” 

* * * » eon 

“Rhoda, there is something in the drawing- 
room I want you to see.” 

Khoda listlessly rose in obedienco to her sister ; 
but apparently she found somathing more inter- 
esting than she expected, for it was not till the 
tea-bell rang that she left the room, and then net 
alone, but leaning on Walter’s arm. 

What transpired at that interview I eannot 
say, for the simple reason that Rhoda would not 
tell me; but this I do know, that soon after I 
attended a very happy wedding, and that Rhoda 
Elisden is one of the most exemplary wives I 
NELLA, 





IT 1S VERY COLD TO-DAY. 


“Tris very cold to-day,” says theman of business, 
as he climbs to the roof of the omnibus that is to 
take him to the city ; its roof is covered with the 
hoar frost, the seats are cold, the wind chills him 
thoroughly, in spite of great coat and comforter ; 
but he thinks of his little sons in their warm 
beds, not yet awakened to the cold day, and the 
stern realities of life, and he rejoices that he can 
provide for the comfort of his loved ones, and 
goes on his way uncomplainingly. 

The poor widow sits in her lonely attic ; the fire 
can searcely be scen, much less felt; the wind 
pierces through the ill-shutting window; no 
carpet covers the dark uneven boards; through 
the cracks comes the piercing cold; everything 
around tells the sad tale of hard-crushing poverty. 
The widow sits and sews at the garment for 
which she is to receive such poor remuneration 
that it will scarcely provide a decent meal; and. 
as she sews she thinks of the happy home she 
once enjoyed, of the kind husband, the loving 
children, all gone, alas! and she feels that she is 
alone ; but now s faint smile crosses her wan 
features, for she is looking forward to that, happy 
time to come when there shall be no more death, 
nor pain, nor parting, no more cold, but where 
all shall be peace and comfort. 
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“Tt is very cold to-day,” says the lady as she de- 
scends from her warm dressing-room, and takes 
her seat at the well-appointed breakfast-table, 
The fire burns brightly, the urn sings cheerfully, 
the rare exotics on 4 stand in the window recess, 
the thick carpet, the choice engravings, all speak 
of wealth and comfort ; but the lady has received 
aslight chill as she descended the stairs, and she 
murmurs, “It is very cold.” Alter breakfast, re- 
clining in an easy chair, her face carefully screened 
from the bright blame that goes dancing up the 
chimney, she remains for two or three hours 
dividing her attention between her poodle aud 
the Jast new novel; then she again attends to her 
toilet, pays a few idle visits, and cngaged at some 
fashionable depdt in turning over silks and laces, 
she forgets for a time that it is very cold, Pity 
that it 1s so; that such people can live amid pain 
and suffering without making some little effort to 
lighten the load of suffering borne by her less 
fortunate, though more worthy fellow-creatures. 

The bencvolent ludy thinks it is very cold. ‘“We 
must make sqgme good soup,” she says to cook, 
‘for those poor families in ——— Court are half- 
starved, I do believe, for the fathers can get no 
work while this frost lasts, wid some of the 
mothers cannot get much.” Cook, who has lived 
for several winters with this lady, feels almost as 
pleased as her mistress, She sets to work right 
willingly, and by the evening there is a large 
copper of good strong soup ready to be fetched 
away. In the meaniime the mistress, after seeing 
well to the ways of her own household, sete off to 
visit some poor friends, to ask them if they would 
like a little soup, &c.; gets some tickets for coals 
and blankets; to one poor old woman is taken a 
nice warm knitted shaw] made in spare moments, 
to another a flannel petticoat, &c.; and many a 
sick face is cheered only by the sound of her 
kind and Joving voice. Thus happily and rapidly 
passes. the wintry day. This Jady returns in excel- 
Jent. health and spirits to meet her husband as he 
comes home weary with business cares, and, in 
reply to his remark about the weather, says, 
“Yes, every one tclis me it is bitterly cold, but 
T have not felt it since the morning.” 

Young ladies, a word with you. When you ex- 
claim, “It is very cold to-day,” ask yourself, Can 1 
make it warmer to any one? Do not think the 
corner of the couch is so comfortable ; the book is 
so interesting, I cannot lay it aside; this piece of 
embroidery is ao pretty, I want to finish it. No, 
rouse you up, and be doing; deny yourself some 
selfish ease ; relieve some broken-hearted one, and 
you shall experience an exquisite pleasure that 
you have never yet enjoyed. Your own fireside 
will seem more cheerful when you return to it, 
your book more interesting, your work less weari- 
some. Try it, my dear friends; you will have 
a fresh zest for your own amusements, in that you 
have made another's heart to sing with joy, and 
you will never say murmaringly, “Itis very cold 
to-day.” FLORENCR, 

EMILY ed THE GUARDIAN 

8 . ;. 
4 SKETCH FOR GIELS. 

Trrar an elder sister possesses an extensive and 
pee influence over the younger members of 

t family is a fact that few, will dispute. . But 
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whether this influence shall be beneficial or the 
reverse depends cntirely on the character of its 
possessor, If she is amiable, pious, and intelli 
gent, understands her position, and conscien« 
tiously discharges its requirements, she may 
become the instrument of inestimable good to 
the susceptible young minds around her, al luring 
them onward and upward— in short, fulfilling for 
them the office of a guardian angel. 

In making these remarks I eve had my eye 
on one in whom this high and holy phase of a9 
sister’s character has been remarkably displaved. 
I allude to my dear friend, Emily Harwood. She 
was the eldest of a family of eight, and when our 
acquaintance commenced at,the dear old Elford 
school-house, 1 will not say how many jears ago, 
Emily was in her fourteenth year. There was 
something peculiarly attractive in her appearance 
and manners, though some of the girls thought 
her too grave and womanly—a_ circumstance 
which probably arose from the fact of ber having 
been accustomed, from a very early period, to 
exercise a kind of guardianship over her younger 
brothers and sisters. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, it was plain that Emily’s education had re- 
ceived the most careft attention. Except, per 
haps, in some of the lighter branches, she was 
equal, if not superior, to most of us; indeed, she 
gave evidence of the possession of abilities of no 
common order, and which had been considerably 
developed under a judicious system of home 
training. 

Perhaps it may be as well to inform my readers 
that Emily’s father, who was a country elergy- 
man, and who, 1 suppose, with his large family 
and limited means, found it necessary to econe- 
mize,*had been himself his daughter’s sole in- 
structor up to the ave [have stated; and though 
he had every reason to exult in the success of his : 
Jabours, yet he was aware that there were con- 
siderations that unavoidably rendered his tuition 
less beneficial for his beloved Emily than she 
might enjoy elsewhere. For instance, he was 
fearfal that the exclusion from thecompanionship 
and competition with young persons of her own 
age might operate disadvantageously. Besides, 
he was unwilling that his daughter should be 
deficient in those feminine accomplishments that 
a lady only can impart; and her mother, though 
herself highly gifted, could render her no direct 
aid, her time and attention being necessarily en- 

ssed by her young family. Therefore, though 
t cost the parents a struggle, they determined to 
send the dear girl to some select establishment. 
* Yes,” said the father, after one of the many con- 
sultations on the subject, “let her go for a few 
years and have the full benefit of school instrac- 
tion, and then she will be the better qualified to 
teach the others.” Accordingly, Emily became a 
te in the establishment of the gifted Mrs, 
ully concurring in the design of her beloved 
parents respecting her feature course, Emily 
entered upon school life with the energetic 
determination of one who has a purpose in 
view, and she secon began to perceive ita ad- 
vantages, and to apprepriate them with all the 
ardour of a youthful enthusiasm. As may be. 
supposed, she made rapid progress, | . 

Great were the hopes entertained by Emily’s 
doting mother, as she beheld her daughter so 
visibly growing rich in all the graces of mind and 
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character, and giving promise of a womanhood of 
no common attractions. Doubtless the daughter's 
future beamed brightly in the mother’s view ; but 
alas for the uncertainty of all human expecta- 
tions! the mother is not destined to see the ful- 
filment of her fond heart's eager hopes; and yet 
they were realized to the full. ‘fomake this plain 
I must refer to some of my early remembrances. 

aoe been to school for three gore, and 
was looking forward to exchange, in a few weeks, 
the position of a scholar for that of a teacher in 
her own beloved home, when one bright after- 
noon, a8 we were sitting together pursuing our 
aceustomed studies, a note was handed in for dear 

mily, on perusal of which she turned deadly 
pale, and rising hastily, went and placed the 
messenger of alarm in the hands of her governess, 
who, on glancing at its contents and then at 
Emily’s pallid countenance, got up and led the 
dear agitated girl from the room. 

The note was from Emily’s father, announcing 
the sad intelligence of the dangerous illness of 
her mother, and summoning her to return home 
without delay. Poor Emily was speedily in readi- 
ness for her journey; in fact, all ordinary modes 
of conveyance seemed too slow for her. As she 
waited with impatience for the cab that was to 
convey her to the railway, she exclaimed once or 
twice, ‘Oh that I had wings!” Ah, how fear- 
fully changed she looked from what she was a 
quarter of an hour before! She did not weep; 
but she has told me since that she felt stunned 
and overpowered, even to such a degree as if her 
throbbing heart must burst, Dear reader, it is a 
sad story, but I hasten on to its close. 

Emily reached her home, the scene to her, 
hitherto, of unclouded delight, and the return to 
which she had pictured to herself in fancy’s 
most glowing hues. 

The dear girl had, from the first glance at the 
opie J intelligence, foreboded the worst: con- 
sequently it was a relief to her ans 
found that her beloved mother still lived. But, 
alas! brief was the season of hope. It appears 
that her mother had taken cold, after which fever 
set in, but no danger was apprehended till within 
the last twelve hours. As soon, however, as the 
sufferer became aware of the fact, she said, ‘Send 
quickly for Emily,” and she seemed in a state of 
restless anxiety until she arrived; and when at 
length her desire was fulfilled, her countenance 
beamed with an expression of thankfulness, and 
clasping her dying arms around her daughter’s 
trembling form, she exclaimed, ‘‘My prayer is 
answered.”” She then asked for her dear babe, 
and with a motion of her hand to Emily, said, 
*“ Take her, and bea mother to her when I am 
gone.” Poor Emily folded the unconscious little 
one to her heaving bosom, and the mother smiled, 
and then, with a Christian fortitude rarely 


equalled, turned to speak words of comfort to her: 


sorrow-stricken husband, after which she 
attempted to ae a charge to each of her weeping 
children; but the effort was too great—nature 
sank exhausted, and the devoted wife, the tender 
mother, slept; and thus at Jength 


_ “She breathed her soul into its rest, 
The bosom of her God.” 


Words would fail to paint her husband's silent 


woe—her children’s wailing grief. It was cut- 


ish when she. 


ting to hear the little prattlers ask, “ When will 
mamma wake up?” Andfpoor dear Emily? She 
bore up till the jast, and then her strength gave 
way, and she was carried from the room insen- 
sible. She remained for some time in a most 

recarious and distressing condition, and, after 

er recovery, seemed for many, many days con- 
scious of hardly anything but the crushing weight 
of woe. She refused to be comforted. But at 
length the fearful struggle is past, and she is 
enabled to bow in submission % the Divine will. 
Not that she ceases to mourn—ah, no !—but she 
has learnt to chide the sorrow that would unfit 
her to discharge the sacred duties of that position 
to which the hand of Providence so evidently 
points her. Her dear little :1icrs :: 
twelvemonth old, demands her tenderest care’; 
and in compassion for its helplessness, and in 
ministering to the other dear ones that cluster 
around her, Emily forgets herself. Yes, she felt 
that her life’s work had begun. 

Called thus early to act a mother’s part, she 
rose to a sublime sclf-abnegation. Hgnceforth her 
own sorrows, wishes, and pursuits were to be 
merged in one absorbing idea—that of promoting 
the well-being of those around her. 

Her beloved father’s desolate condition called 
forth her tenderest sympathies, and she endea- 
voured to do all a daughter could to diffuse 
consolation in his bitter cup. Nor were her 
endeavours vain. The very exhibition of so much 
of the Christian character in one so young had 
upon him a benign influence. He felt himselt 
reproved, and, like his beloved daughter, learned 
to bow in submission to Him who is “too wise to 
err, too good to be unkind.” 

Years have rolled on, and left their sorrow- 
softening tribute with the bereaved ones, but the 
lesson learned in the school of affliction has 
neither been forgotten nor failed of a salutary 
effect. Those years have given full employ to 
Emily’s devoted and untiring labours. 

Dear little Mary, her sainted mother’s last 
gift, has had a training the most careful and 
judicious that a child could enjoy; for her guar- 
dian sister has been even jealously watchful over 
her—tending her in all her childhood’s ailments, 
and exulting in her strength and growth with all 
a mother’s fond pride, 

Yes, and Emily has been governess too, not to 
her pet alone, but to the rest of her sisters as 
well; and much reason has she to rejoice in the 
success of these labours of love, But her work 
in this direction is at an end, nearly all the 
objects of her care having married, and been 
transplanted to other homes. But the home of 
their childhood is to all a spot rich in hallowed 
memories, and the recollection of ‘their beloved 
sister’s guardian care is cherished with the most 
affectionate gratitude. Emily's brothers, too 
(there are three of them), bear loving testimon 
to her kind ministrations, her pious counsel an 
influence. One of them—the next to herself 
in age—is a clergyman, and J have heard him 
speak in glowing terma of his obligations to this 
Joving and devoted sister. . 

My dear friend Emily remains, as the reader 


{ must have perceived, in single blessedness. In 


her case the blessedness has been eminently of a 
diffusive character; she has felt that her mission | 
was emphatically in her childhood’s home, and® 
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hitherto she has allowed no temptation to win | they had learned when little children at their 


her from the scene of her pious cares. 

Emily’s ioving ministrations are now concen- 
trated on the person of her beloved father, who 
is bowed down by the weight of years and in- 
firmities. The presence of his devoted daughter 
at his side is now indispensable for his comfort; 
and no wonder, for Jong, lone ago she was the 
messenger of consolation to his wounded heart, 
and she has been ever since the puariies ange 
of his home, and the sunshine of his existence. 
And it is now her joy to prep sor his every 
wish, and, by all the arts that affection can + 
gest, to soothe and enliven the closing days of his 
earthly pilgrimage. I ought to say that in these 
loving offices Emily has now a very valuable 
assistant in her Mary, the once little pet, but 
little no longer, for she has entered the ranks of 
womanhood, and is of fair proportions and attrac- 
tive appearance: more than this, she is pious 
and highly intelligent; in short, she reflects 
many of the rare graces of that sister’s character 
under whose fostering care she has budded and 
bloomed. 

Traly Emily has not laboured in vain; and if 
adeep and devoted affection is not a worthless 
tribute, then certainly she is {not without a re- 
ward, for the amiable Mary regards her with a 
love as fond and pure as that of a daughter for a 
beloved and honoured brother. 

Liry H. 


THE WANDERER RECLAIMED. 


It was the ene of the first Sabbath of the 
new year, and the inhabitants of the little ae 
of B——— were wending their way home from the 
old ivy-covered church. Among the various 
groups might have been observed a very respect- 
Eble-looking widow, with her two children, George 
and Nellie. Mrs, Murray—for such we will call 
her—had seen already many of life’s troubles; 
and Time had begun his work even then, as was 
shown by her furrowed face. But this night she 
was more than usually silent and serious. The 
three proceeded together till they reached their 
own dear, lowly cottage, and then entered. 

It is an hour later, and we eee once more at 
that peaceful cottage, and through the latticed 
window at its inmates. 

tial A had been reading, as was their usual 
Sabbath custom, and the widow was with tears in 
her eyes speaking to moore: Tong she spoke— 
and earnestly. The last few words might have 
been heard to be these :— 

“And now, my love, you know that we are to 
be parted to-morrow, perhaps never to meet again. 
Do remember all that I have said; and when you 
are in London, if you are tempted to do wrong, 
let your memory lead you back to this night, 
and think of your mother’s farewell.” 

She then stopped, too exhausted to say any 


more. 

“Qh, mother dear!” George answered; “I am 
gure you are dver anxious. What makes you 
think I-shall ever become wicked, or forget you? 
That I never shall do. But now, Nell,” said he, 
turning to his sister, “cheer up, and aing my 
favourite hymn.” 

And, with their arms clasped round each other, 
the brother and sister sang together the hymn 


r’s knee:— 
“ Here we suffer grief and pain; 

Here we meet to part again ; 

In heaven we part no more,” &o. 

The morning came—dall, cold, and cheerless—~ 
on which George had to bid all his friends good- 
by. He then began his journey, and before the 
end of the day was installed in his new position 
of junior clerk in the firm of Belton & Co. No 
wonder that his widowed mother was so full of 
anxiety for him. He had only just entered his 
seventeenth year, aud was extremely light-hearted 
and agreeable, but, unfortunately, was without 
much decision of character, so that he would 
unconsciously, and for the sake of obliging others, 
be led into sin. But time was to prove the effect 
of his mother's counsels. For the first few 
months he wrote regularly to his mother, and 
seemed to be getting on very well. But alas for 
po George! About a year after his arrival in 

ondon a fresh clerk arrived at the office, about 
the same age as George vada A and became ve 
intimate with him. From this newly-form 
friendship might be dated his first downward 


steps. 

His new friend was a youth of very loose 
morals, ana led him into every vice and objection- 
able place of amusement. In pkey Sea as he sank 
deeper in sin, so his love and thought for his mother 
decreased, till at last he left off writing alto- 

ether, and ceased to remember them. But even 

hese fancied enjoyments did not satiate his rest- 
less spirit; and Jate at night he used to retarn 
from the tavern or the billiard-table without 
having the least quelled his unsatisfied mind. 
But the time had come when the wanderer should 
retrace his steps. He had been introduced to a. 
very good and pious lady named Mrs, Ross, who 
behaved very cordially to him, and pressed him to 
call on her some day. This he complied with, He 
stopped a long time; but just before he was 
going, the door opened, and in ran a little girl, 

“This is my little daughter Minnie, Mr. 
Murray,” said Mrs. Ross, “Come and speak, 
darling,” she added, turning to the child, who 
was about five years old. 

Minnie was a child of no ordinary appearance, 
and with a sweet, fascinating manner, and George 
Murray was instantly won by her, He took her 
on his lap, and was soon absorbed by her innocent 
prattle. At last she said timidly— 

“May I sing to you a pretty song my mamma 
taught me?” , 

* Certainly,” said George eagerly. 

She got down from his lap, fetched her little 
stool, then fixed her large, dark eyes on him, and 
began— 

‘Here we suffer grief and pain,” &c. 

George’s face turned deadly pale. Could he be 
mistaken? No; it was his own hymn. d his 
memory flew back to the many happy times. he 
had sung that, aud to the last, when his mother 
had bade him good-by. Rapidly did the past 
events, like pictured scenes, glide through his 
mind. And how dark did those appear that had 
happened since he had left his home! But he 
was recalled from his reverie by a sweet little 


mothe 


voice, saying — . 
“Don’t you like my pretty song ?” 
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‘He gazed -on.Minnie's bright eyes once more, | Gareour log.—*‘I «aay, John, water the sugar, 
gave her one kiss, and hastily left the house. We |:sand the pepper,.and come wp lo prayers.” 
will dwell no-longer.on the.dark side of the pic- ATLIQUIS, 
ture, but peep again at that lovely cottage, now 
encircled by roses, where naught but rejoicings 
are heard; Jor George has returned to them and 
te virtue—the Wanwpunzx is Ruchalmun. 


A young man who carries a-lateh-key. 
C2RISTINE. 

1, A-young gentleman-who dees not gbnsider 
‘himself better than his predecessors. 

2. Tomiss the wey when we have the will— 
Mra. . | 

Self-praise:-—Nina Gorpon. 

The friend who forsakes .us in adversitz, — 
EpzEn ROBINSON. 

A-gamester’s profession —-Srecra tor. 


Epxsn Ropinson. 





| POETICAL EXERCISE, 

As'the Offerings increase on us at a wonderfully 
rapid rate, and as we wish cach and all tnat are 
worthy to have a fair chanco of getting into ‘1. A good husband with a bad temper. | 

wint, we purpose giving the contributors. al.ttle | 2. A term of general application ina-world where 
Eme to rest and recruit after their exertions and | flaws and specks cling to the ‘best performances, 
alsoito study well their next suhjects before com- | —Liry.H. 
mitting them to paper. Therefore we propose a 1, A lady without: crinoline. 
poem on the Naw InrexNationaL Exurpition, {| 2..A young gentleman how does -not aim at 
anp rvs Benrrits TO MANKIND. moustache and whisker.—Humanox AUGUATA, 

1. Imitation jewellery. 

2. A hole ina lady’s stocking. 

3. A geytleman’s dress with a “gent’s” man- 
ners.— Katze LYsire. 

Pork-pies in Pudding Lane-—Gorgostza, 

A male coquette.—MarGuEKITR. 

“One glass more,’’—ALFBED A. 

1, A poet’s first essay. 

2. The government of a despotic king.—Mexo- 
NETTE, ° 

Brown’s claim to the suffrage—rental 2s, per 
week. ZANONI, 

Clandestine love —Janx C, 

The verses I’ve written, yet tremble to send, 
Lest they should be so deemed by the Fwamwtry 
FRieny, JANE: C. 

1. Whut some of the valentines in the shap 
windows may certainly be considered. 

2. A bull in a.china shop. 

3. The twelfth person in an omnibus:on‘a wet 

AYe 

4. A crying baby at an opera-—-Hrpecca, 





‘(EXCEPTIONABLE. 
- 1, A-coxcomib’s society, 2. Musk and cigars, 
"NEETA. 


“My dear Mr. A., I really must say 
Young women are not what they were in my 


ay. 
“My dear Mrs, B., every woman to me 
‘Is ariddle, except the plain one I now see.” 
Max. 
She is a nice girl, but-——.—F torEnox. 
A ‘teacher evincing partiality in a school. 
Lucinpa B. 
‘Being conducted to a railway carriage intended 
to-hold six, but in which four ladies in crinoline 
are seated, and then to be politely told by the 
goard, “There is' plenty of room, Sir.”—Jamxzs 
ATSO 


[ATSON. 
Whe life of a fashionable young lady,—Isaprt. 
‘Spurgeon’s idea of a quadrille party, the gen- 

tlemen dancing in one room, the Jadics in another. 


EVERGREEN, _A woman whistling.—SyNow. 
The theory of Bulwer’s “Strange Story.” 1. The black sheep in the flock, 
SARACTACUS. 2. There is reguery in all trades -but .ours.— 


Figaro, 

1. “ Meet-me by moonlight alone.” 

2, The “everything or nothing” principle.— 
NwLLIE. 

1. A jewel in a swine’s snout, 

2. Ridicule for argument.— APH. 

1. A contributor to the Fasriny Berzyyp 
writing on both sides of the paper. 


A man who would go through the mud rather 
than give the poor sweep a hal{fpentiy.—RKoszgvup. 

Something in the character of every person, 

RUTAERPBARL. 

‘A counterfeit coin.—Euua Botterworta,. 

The rejected contributions to the ‘Famiiy 
Fareny.—Biancue ALSINGTON. 

The light reading of the present day. 


: ‘LzEina §, 2. A marriage between two minon~HDwon 

The housemaid bustling in crinoline. TENNEB. 
: Paurine §. A maiden lady giving her correct ‘age ‘to ithe 
A wolf's friendship for the lamb. — Iago | census ennmerator.—J. Goniims,. | enn 


A summer cloud-which, however, the wavblars 


Frynonav. 
greet with enlivened songs when it:passes:in 2 


That which will not stand the test of the 
managers ofthe Famiiy Faerenp.— Anya Gexy, | fragrant-shower.—Hisexr, 
A cabman contented with his fore—‘Tmaka |} ‘The pork-pie hat -and ‘little white feather to. 
(| modest young lady.—-Hins von K. ee 
The honour of the merchant who allows ‘the 
‘poor tradesman’s account to “stand .aver.’— 
1 Poe, ? 
“Please, ma‘am, she’s 2 very good -girl, only 
ON ee ee 
. The “ feclish virgins’ at the marri upper, 
| 2, A discovery hich any may make bows tigate 
| idols when they.candidly try them in'the baianee, 


Oorra. i - 
. Debatable ground in manncrs cand morais,— 


‘Ifa setmato which you belong. 
An:your presence should e’er be:disparaged, 
‘Pray don’t goin a huff; 
‘“ Praesent company’s excepted's” a song 
‘By which all society's managed, 
And ’tis known well enough. 


SIOR. —~Enerrn. 4aNp FRrents. 





aaa 


What all.of:us mortals lrere are ‘bélow.—Ro- 
BERTIUS. 





Dzcax. 


The worm in,the bud.—_Nzxera. 
Silvered locks and .aforrowed'‘brow, 
Faltering step and a feeble hand, 
Kyes that will daily dimmer.grow, 
Fill they catch a. glimpse of “the better ian - 
AX, 
‘Nature’s modus qperandi in new creation.— 
FLORENCE 
The daily lesson that all earthly things teach 
us.—Lucinpa B. 
mae ce dear! must Uhave it puilad out?” 
“have said to the dentist to-day ; 
‘What.a dreadful thing ’tis, without doubt, 
‘To define, with a vengeance, decay. 
Jamus Watson. 
"The difference between the beautiful things of 
earth and those of heaven,—Isaput. 
1. ‘That which no.one sees in himself. 
3. The autumn of life.—EvERGeEEn. 
‘i. Deatti’s herald. 
2. The price of life.—Gresy. 
The companion of time. —RUTHERPHARL. 
The grave’s turniture —ALiquis. 
The crumbling wall and pidaldaiog dust 
Blown by the wind away, 
The fuded leaf, and withered flower, 
All represent decay. 
Kama Burrerworrts. 
a first grey hair.—BuancHE ALSINGTON. 
. The sere and yellow leaf. 
2 “They all-shall wax old.as doth a garment.” 
—Luisy H, 
The fate of Hope’s. young: -dream.—PAavLine S. 
Lhe present state of knighthood— 
It rots in paltry state away, 
‘Mong Sheritis and Recorders. 
G. Marranwson. 
1. “ Unto dust shalt thon return.” 
2. Lhe autumnal aspect of nature.—bara 8.72. 
d. The winter of old age. 
2 A worm inthe bud.—la¢o Frynonav. 
A-person who has spent a long and useful life 
gradually getting into dotaze. —BNOWDROP. 
The sere aud yellow leat.—Fawny. 
The secret inscription that dooms.even the best 
and noblest of earthly things.— Inna. 
“Short and sweet’ is the word for defining. 
“ The shorter the better,” I say ; 
Then if-such be the rule for detining, 
denbmitthat deeay is D. :K. 
Beginning to use spectacles,-—-CHRISTINE. 
Time fading before cternity —Nina Gorpow. 
The annual sermon of nature.—EDuN Rosin- 


SON, 

LL The-univeraal ‘polvent, 

2. Ere ruthless foe of beauty —Liny FH. 

‘fhe wradual casting off of our fleshiy garment 
in-order ‘to substitate the «white robe of' the re- 
deemet.—Noviocg. 


Thefirst-step- beyond perfection. ~~K ate Lesure. : 


Time's signetare-—GorG@onta. 
‘Second childhood. —F raano. 
The worm's eanquct—Manauxsrrs, 






2,7 ; e condition ofthe Pope's power. 
3. Intellect’s vanquisher.—Rupacca. 


| frosty night.— 
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Whatthe soulte neversibject to. ~Oreomanis. 
Faded flowers.—Janx C, 

a ‘The-end ofall fale, hollowshearted edremes. 

‘The herald of a nobler condttien of ‘tihys— 

Baemm ssp Schaal viens 
e drop of: moments: “day 
Ehatrecks-of ages: woe, 
Warmer. 
‘1,:Our constarrt companion as weprogress ‘from 
the cradle to the grave. 
2. The last momerts of ‘the Christmas Yule 





‘log.—Ewo1 TENNEB. 


To be found in every hollow tree.—AupHa. 
The last act in the drama of life.~Rosrerus, 
The consummation of God’s curse at the fail-of 
our first parents. —J, Couns, 
What we hope England -will never see 
IvanHOR. 
The twin sister of death. —Movnrarw Bustro. 
Withered hopes.—C. T. Rrz 
But eanty. with that fearful bleom, 
That hue which ‘haunts it to the tonib, 
A gilded halo‘hovering rount decay, 
‘The farewell beam of feeling soviet awe! 
Buna vOoN 
The worm at the root.-—Bvusx. 
The fortunes ofthe Bourbon ‘family.—Roemer. 


PENSIVE. 


Amy when the loved one is far away.—Nsmra, 
1, A fair young bride on her wedding-day, 
As the erystal tear-drops-find their way 
Down her blushing check, 
And a volume speak 
To those dear friends she is leaving for aye. 
2. Age contemplating the changes ‘time ‘has 


wrou: xht — Max. 


Memory clothed in sable weeds.—FLorEwox. 
1. The sister feeling to loneliness, 
2. One of grief’s most expressive manifestations, 
—Lvcinna BL. 
What the twilight always males me, 
When my thoughts so often stray 
To the Past now prone 4or ever, 
‘Yo the ‘Future far away. 
Attendant on the word “ Good-by {” 
“She looked like patience on a monument 
smiling at crief.’—EVERGRERN, 
Quiet, sad, ‘and softly siching.—Rosmpup, 
1. Alone: by the sad sea waves. 
2 The ideal of thought.—RutHerpratn. 
A calm lake on a meenee night.—Arir@uTs. 
Thoughts of old times LANCHE# ALSING TON. 
1, The lonely heart. 
2. The coo of the wood-pigcon.—Darsy H. 
The greatest charm in beanty.—PauLrivaz 8. 
When contemplating the heavens on ‘a clear 
—SNownbxopr. 
The water-lily in ‘the stagnant pond,—Arex- 
ANDER ERsxIne, 
The birth of genius —T rrra Corr, 
Cupid's musinzgs.—Fawvy, 
‘The twilight of thonght.—Tnua. 
A young lady’s sigh. —CRRISTINE. 3 
Age taking a retrospect,—Nina Gorpow. 
The dove-sadly cooing for its ‘lost :mate.—Epxw 


‘TsHABRL. 


‘| RoBinson. 
1, That which warns us of ‘the speedy end ef: 
thi 


Sterne’s Maria. —Exara Borrerworti. 
1, The stamp of thought. 
2. A veil worn alike ‘by ‘happiness and sorrow. 


iGIPSY, 


FAMILY PASTIME. 





1. The gentle murmur of a summer evening’s 


2. Watching from its deck a vessel recede from 
land.—Srxzcraror. 

1. The melancholy tinge which the thoughts 
acquire from dwelling on the dark side of life. 

2. The mind habituated to contemplation in the 
thorny mazes of mystery.—Liny H. 

Pussy sitting bolt upright before a cheerful 
fire.—Novicx. 

A child the day after her doll has lost its head, 

GONTA. 

1. Music on the water. 

2. Moonlight. 

8. Distant bells on a summer evening.~—Katz 
Luaxre. ; 

The outward sign of an inward grief.—Mas- 
GUERITE. 

3. The robin viewing her empty nest. 

2. An old man reviewing his mis-spent life. 

8. Twin sister to melancholy. 

4. A lily drooping her queen-like head. 

6, A weeping willow.—M1enonzrte, 

The attitude Miss Brown assumes on Margate 
Sands.—ZaNnon1. 

What thoughts of old times make us all, 

The twilight hour, when memory brings again 
sad, sweet thoughts of the loved and lost,— 
Jawe C. 

1. The moaning waves. 

2. The Molian harp’s strain, 

3. Weber's Last Waltz. 

4, “The hung-up Jute that ne’er hath spoken 

Since that sad day its master chord was 
broken,”—REBECCA, 

The pale snowdrop drooping alone beneath the 
chill winds of spring.—Syow. 

1. The emigrant thinking of home. 

2, The widow looking upon the vacant chair by 
the fireside —Fiaako, 

1. Distant echoes. 

2. Music on the wind. 

3. The strain breathed in some sweet, heart- 
touching song.—Nz.urE. 

The feelings of the British nation at the present 
time.— lt opEETUsS, 

The prodigal son when he came to himself.—J. 
Couns. 

The feelings of an old soldier, who, after twenty 
years’ absence, returns to his native village, and 
finds the names of his early associates on stones 
in the graveyard.—-IVaNHOKE. 

To weep as in view o’ the heavenly hand whilk 
Joveth to dry up our tears.—Exsriz. 

A beautiful, tender feeling into which extreme 
grief often subsides, and which extends our best 
sympathies and enhances our purest pleasures.— 


The peculiar style of beauty attributed to the 
Empress Eugenie.—Moountain Rustic. 

Juliet on the balcony.—Naxcrssa. 

The lonely schoolboy “ kept in” for not knowing 
hie lessons. —Saraz C. ; 


What harmonious pensive changes - 
Wait npon her as she ranges 
Round and through the pile of state, 
Overthrown and desolate ! 
Exua von K, 


Sheep on a frosty morning.—Bosx. 
The exile thinking of his home.—Rupgrr. 


WORDS FOR DEFINITION. 
Nuczesrrx. | Provocation. | Praisswoxrmy. 
—— 


PUZZLE LETTER. * 


My pear Frizwp, 

I war you one im ague you do not read this right. 
My red nutes and gin is quite confounded at miss- 
ing my don ie mad. The Parliament may well 
boast of their rover eat pig ; but no more of this at 
present, for the Star the girl has just brought me 
twelve chaldrons of coal, and I can get no raw eggs 
to conduct them. Yesterday I took our dig hen to 
see some gin in taps, but she was not much aniused, 
for she seemed quite a ruined valiant, though said 
to understand @ toy man. A real fun passed, which 
made me low-spirited, 0 I got into my open hat, 
and proceeded to J mend a sot. In the evening we 
went to the e as mad, where | saw nothing 
but from deity, On returning home I gazed on the 
Thomas Pere, and wished for some knowledge of 
O no my rate, 80 remembering my father’s mat 
dean, I conquered my ambition, and now write to 
divert or perplex you with my adventures.— Yours 
sincerely, Agusta. 

N.B.—The words italicised to be transformed, 
and, when rightly done, make one separate word : 
for instance, in ague makes guinea, and #0 on, 


HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURES. 


1, 


Tre queen of night shone coldly down on a 
castle situated on a rock overloo 4 the sea, 
There are no windows to the castle, for as yet 
glass is not known; they are loopholes, some of 
them crossed by iron bars—these are the dun- 
geons of the castle. In one of these cells are some- 
times heard sounds of song—not glad, happy songs, 
but songs full of weariness and longing ; and 
sometimes a thin, pale, but still handsome face is 
seen louking out, as if watching for some one to 
set him free. One night a minstrel came and 
sang songs of love to his harp. He came again, 
and the prisoner looked from his dungeon; but 
suddenly the music stops—the moon is obscured, 
by clouds. The little gleam of hope is gone 
Again comes the minstrel; again he sings, the 
prisoner knows the song, he has often sung it in 
his own land. Ah! see, he knows the voice. He 
starts up, crying, “’Tis he, ’tis he!" He joins in 
the song. He ig heard—recognized—saved !|— 
Evia von K, 


2 


It is a memorable day in the history of two 
kingdoms. Two opposing armies meet one 
another near &@ small village, and a drama is acted 
of a most sangninary nature. One side defends 
its native soil, the other has invaded it. A battle is 
fought, and the patriot army is victorious. Again, 
on the same day, the opposing armies contend— 
one for conquest, the other for liberty and free- 
dom. Again the invaders are defeated; but the 
eventful day is not yet over. A third time the 
noise of battle may be heard; the result of it, 
however, is the same, Thrice in one day has an 
army been victorious, and three times its enemies 
have suffered defeat.—J, R. Lane. 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


SLATS EXERCISES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
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ENIGMAS, CHARADES ,&c. 





ADES, kc. 





‘A wiver-of Goth: Carclina,; 
44 tex pan ‘houses and Jand; 
<dthy of pain, din Vdlencia ; 
i fdllow who can't unilerstand; 
Themame-afn borough in ‘Wiltshive; 
_ Aihanil fastened tight round thetheath; 
Aton cf New York, in: Oneida; 


A weapon that tills us with dread; 
wnamatllantacaport ofcohing; 

Mterm wihich, defined, means. compiste; 
lap .onesdfthe ‘liipari Islends:; 

Jeni ith that :are wnfit to-eat. 
‘Phe feuds, if reall downwards correctly, 

Willshow that which J should :pronounee 
Th ed:to the tesm circumspectily, 
i persons of scuse would renounee. 





‘80. 
‘To-digperse or divide, 
The reverse.of inside, 
dknd anourishing-apecies.of grain ; 
‘No suspend an the. hair; 
‘A- command to: prepare 
For departure, arnot:to remain; 
vn. opinion.cut short; 
io conceal with afort:; 
Reservation. curtediled-in the rear ; 
Kather more‘than enough, 
Anda termwhich means-rough, 
Wull, or heavy, inverted. Vo clear 
‘Upithe mystery, read 
The Aeads down, and a-deed 
Petrimental:to.man will:be found. 
The-taits, read up,:will show 
That-which prompts them to go 
Mo sadh very great lengths 11) be bound. 
A]. Rua vs. 
Complete, Tam a'friend to youth, 
In-me:thoy alwaysitind 
A :pleasure—did they speak the-truth— 
Towhich to givetheir mind ; 
‘But when beheaded I produce 
Actirst-rate foreign wine, 
Phat wealthy: parseus.introduee 
¥or drinking when they dine. 
Replace: my-head, and:take away 
‘The letterlast but-one, 
A: bDlot or stain I then display 
Which ‘honest: men swould:shun. 
‘Mrans posed, I'm welcomed with. delight, 
Andibasten with ail speed 
With news: from friends, though leat to sight, 
‘Yo nremory dear indeed. 
Gartailed, some thousands ] have:-vexed 
‘Atitimes, although ashame ; 
iGartalled once nore, I show—ewhat next? 


® 


A valued -tiver’s name. = 


A petted. 6f time; a beverage prime; 
Agportion. of dress. worn by: man; 
A passion well-limown. ; a flower oftegrown ; 
JA science we-all ought to scan ; 
Six words: you will find, not:two of a-kind, 
And each of a different sound, 
Whose initials will show a plant you must know, 
jut 1 leave you its name to expound. 
G,. AML, , GLENNY. 





88. 
My fire’ ia-wo Ttalign prepodition 
Well: known ihovewery young. eandidian, 
My second a nova that wemaeenth Jays 
By third a wordere nac™ at chome” .or-meray ;sW 
My fourth-is.a pronoun, a:favouriteteo; 
“My ladt.a French word, yntasméllane tis truc; 
My whdle whata Sister af Meray woul give 
‘Mo a pris’ner wholhail arot-anihour to hive. 


‘GA. 


My finetica French wvtidke, 
My ment aGermean avid, 88 
My whdle what you must tloito:me, 
‘Unless you wish.a dunce ito'be. 


TRENR, 
85.-—ACROMETK. 


a, Piret tind that goiitiees whom you kaow 
Fair. Juno-perseanted so, 

2. And:then ‘her.sen, towhom ‘belong — 
The arts, aud poetry, aniseng ; 

3. Newt her whoseibosband ‘tong did stay 
In other countries ‘far-away, 
‘Whom:many lovers did beset, 

Who never proved uiffaithful yet ; 

4, A’Spartan watrior of renown, 
'Who-sought:in -vaintto.wear a crown 3 

§, A’Grecian «warrior strong and ‘bold, 
Who dauntlessly,:‘in days.of old, 
Engaged in long-and bloody strife 
With Troy, and tedk-ite champion’s life; 

‘6. Neat her whose wicked-arte. did shine, 
And changed some wanderers into. swine ; 

7. Then dastiy be, though strange the troth , 
Who prayed to‘have perpetual youth, 
The initials join, aud.you will see 
A Frenchman of eélebrity, 
'Whovre.great-and unfergotten name 
‘Still speaks of astbronomic: fame, 


86. 


My first is to spoil ur abuse; 

My next is a.word you oft:use, 

‘Representing. a personage who 

Mill reveive-at your-bands his full due, 

My vet is a-mineral.which 

Taose who buve:it are-vertainly rich, 

And. my eholeiis:a floweret secn 

“Mid the,graas of ‘the-moeriand 0 grecn. 
Rurarremaky. 


'87,—COoNUNDa UM. 


‘What is better than presence of mind in a 
railway accident? . 


8. 


8B, 
My second does my first, andimy third is:made 
{by my whole. Roauatvs. 
8a. 


Across.a dreary moor 

A girlwas wearily toiling 
To reach‘her mother’s dear, 

To rest from'the day’s:turmoiling. 
Poor girl! She was.thinly clad, 

And the wind blew my second around her. 
Her name was my first, and she h 

A cape of my whole to surround Wer. 

G, J. Bunstep, 


ENIGHIAS, CHARA DES, &e. 





90, 
St. Andrew on a form like mine 
Breathed out his-soul in anguish dire: 
Sad that a life so pure, divine, 
Should rouse mad persecution’s ire. 
In that which aids the woodman’s toil 
And the wild Indian’s vengeful hand, 
*"T wixt-the middle of death (now don’t recoil) 
w¢nd:the end of life I-stand. 
Vm the last of a well-known thief, 
And the gatherer of rates knows me, 
As I conclude that thing (to be brief) 
Which procures his bread, do you see. 
Niopr, 
91. 


My 8, 9, 11,6 is a fruit; my 8, 1,10 a noise; 
my 5, 9,1, 11 isto colour; my 10, 6, 11 is asnare ; 
my 3, 1, 4 to decay; my 1, 7, 1, 4, 2.8 is to 
resolve; my 9, 2, 11 is an insect; my 9, 5, 7, 11 to 
gasp; my 5, 4, 7 is'to write; my 8, 6, 4, 4, 10, 3 is 
to rely; my 4, 6G, 2, Ll is to injure. My whole ts 
what we all should strive to be. 

92, 

My /irsé is part of the.verb ‘to be;” my second 
is two-thirds of to sin; my ¢hird is myself; my 
fourth is two-tourths of a ery; and my whole is 
one of the earth's divisions. . 

LITTLE GIGGIE. 
93. 


Tama word of seven letters. My 3, 1, 5, 6, 21s 
a river in Germany; my 1, 4 2 is a garden imple- 
ment; my 4, 6, 7 are all one; my 1, -bis an inter- 
jection; my 1, 7, 3 is a personal pr: noun; my 
6, 2,3, 4 was a tyrannical Roman eniperor; my 
1, 4, 3, 6 is an instrument of music; my 1, 7,5, 4,6 
is a water-iowl; my 4, 3, 2 is metalin its mineral 
state; my 1, 2, 6, 3, 5 is a French Christian name ; 
my 1,7, Gis a bird; my 1, 7, 5,3 is a successor , 
and my whole is a noble woman. 

INCLE BEN, 


94,.—Laptus’ NaMrs ENIGMATICALLY [5x- 
PRESSED, 


1. A Turkish dignitary, and three-fourths of 


a 
a relative prououn. 

2, Aserpent, and a quarter of the globe. 

3. To strike, and a grain, 

4, A Christmas song, aud three-fourths of wine, 

5, A town in Switzerland. 

G6. A marsh, a measure, and a vowel. 

7. Part of one of the calendar months, and a 
tropical creeper. 

8. To spoil, and a smull room, omitting a letter. 

9, To be suecessful, a conjunction, and a colour, 


95. 


3 A district and town of Southern Russia, 

2, A town und gull of Greece, 

3, A town in Languedoc. 

4, A fishing town on the cast coast. 

5, A city of Finland. 

6, A group of islands in the Indian Ocean, 

7. A. town. in Northamptonshire. 
_ The tnitials give one of the greatest countries 
in the worhl, and the fizads what we all wish her, 

OCTOBER, 
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96, 
Dhe Sacred Volume truly saith 
"Tis sin to do my whole; 
Beheaded, I’m ao noble stream 
Phat doth through Lugtaud roll, 
Now if from me the head yon take, 
A part of the human frame you'll make. 
ALEXANDER LxsKoE. 


97, 


Sir Roland he was a jolly knight, 
A grey-bvarded knight.and old, 
And he troubled not much about my first, 
Nor cid he hoard up his gold. 
**No, no,” quath he, “ VU ue miser-be;” 
So his days he enjoyed tenfold. 
Sir Roland he had a daughter fair, 
Whose charms were indeed a sight 
That would vanquish your most impregnable 
heart, 
And make you Icve sonnets to write. 
No fairer, "twas nid, ever smiled wpon man, 
And 1 think that the saying was right. 
Sir Roland he christened his daughter Blanche, 
And in that name lay a spell— 
At any rate, so my tine secoud thought, 
And he vowed that he loved her well; 
But whether he said what he didn’t mean 
It is not for me to tell. 
Sir Roland he was my whole, of course, 
And his acres were not a few; 
So his neighbours they came to the wedding of 
Blanche, 
Fresh flowers in her path to strew. 
And I trust the youny couple enjoyed their 
lives— 
And, reader, the same to you. 


38, 


My frst is of use to enlighten us all; 
Transpose, and | then become stately and tall, 
My second the news from all parts will convey; 
Transpose, and | promise ‘twill not runaway. 
My whole as you walk in the streets you may 
view: 
Transposé, l’'m what ale, if well bottled, will do. 
99. 
Search where rivers are flowing, 
And where flowers are growing 
In cndless bounty : 
We've rose, musk, and daisy, 
We're loved by the lazy, 
And yet we're a county, 
Wax, 
100. 


On coat of mail by gallant knight 
In days of old I have been worn, 
And the stately dame and damsel bright 
With me their varied charms adorn, 
Behead me, and the gambler’s glance 
Sparkles with joy when in his hands 
He sces:me and counts up the chance, 
And by my aid the game commands. 
Replace my head, and take away my dust, 
And then I think you’ll find dis@losed to view 
A heap of Indian coins of number vast. 
Kind reader, may jf be possessed by you! 
JAMES Watson, 
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101, 
Tam an article of dress; behead me, and I sam 
a contest; again behead me, and I am found in 
every pack of cards, 
J.B, Laws. 


102. 
When whole a sea robber am I; 
Behead, then let no one come nigh, 
For I'm hasty and rash ; 
Behead again, I’m what all now must pay; 
Again, ’'m what you've done every day, 
Unless you've been short of cash, 


103. ~ANAGRAMS.— TREES, 
], Sir F. Liver. 
2. Then Wipe. 
ZANONY, 


104.—TRANSPOSITION. 


Rol in nice. 
JaMES WATSON. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 
(On pp. 172—178.) 


19.—Un-sat-is-factory. 
20.+1. Trou(t), P(russia). 2. Rat, Tray, 3. 
Beer. 4. Flam, Borough. 65, Bur, Row. 6. 


Stru(ggle), (A)mble. 7. Beach, Ey(e). 8. Bolt. 
9. Tre(e), Vv, (R)ose. 10. Car(pet), Dig, An. 11. 
(Ro)ber(t), (Ma)ry. 12. (E)liza, (Bi)rd—Troup, 
Rattray, Beer, Flamborough, Burrow, Strumble, 
Beachey, Bolt, Trevose, Ourdigan, Berry, Lizard, 

21.—In-sol-vent, 22.—Snow, Now, No. 23.— 
Has-sock. 24—In-sect. 25.—Helle-bore, 

28.—1, CaN. 2. OwE, 3, WindoW. 4. PeT. 
5. EbrO. 6. ResiN—Cowper, Newton. 


27.—Work-house. 28,—Star-gazer. 29. Bay- 
o-net. 30.—Rob-in Red-breast. 
31.—1. Fomalhaut. 2. Lyra. 3. Orion. 4. 


Regulus, 5. Equuleus Pictorius, the Painter’s 
Easel. 6. Night, 7. Crater, the Cup. 8. Equu- 
leus, the Colt. 9. Neptune. 10. Indus, the 
Indiau. 11. Goat. 12. Hercules. 13. Taurus, 
the Bull. 14. Indica Apus, Bird of Paradise. 15. 
Navis Argos, the Ship Argos. 16. Great Bear. 


17. Ara, the Atar. 18. Lupus, the Wolf. 19. 
Earth—Florence Nightingale. 
$2.—~1. Llandaff. 2. Ocker. 3. Ida. 4, Ra- 


tisbon. 5, Ktaples—Loire. 

33.—Lap-land, 34.—Hat-red. 35.—Plea-sure. 
36,—Sup-port. 

87.~—1. Hoy. 2. Umea. 3. Evora, 4. Surgat. 
5. Cabra. 6. Adra— Huesca, 

ta oo $9.—Robin Hood. 40.—Ma-ho- 
met. 


4l.—1l,. Mars. 2. Ice. 3. Love. 4. Tea.: 5, 
Owl. 6. Nelson—Milton. 
42,.—Muff-in,  43,—Fee-ling, 44—Hat-red. 


45.—Time-piece, 46.—Fare-well. 47.—Ask, Bask, 
Cask, Mask, Task. 48.—Gall-ant. 40.—Part- 
ridge. 60.—B8core, Core, Ore. 

51.1. HarleigH. 2. OtrantO, 3, RoveR. 4. 
ArabiA. 5, TaniC. 6. Imagk, 7. OutlaW. 8, 
NiagarA, 9. Eel, 10. LiP. 11, SagO. 12, 
Wake se 43, NamE—Xoratio Nelson, Horace 

Ole, : 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 


62.~—Share, Hare, Are, Era, 53.—Over-plus- 
54 —In-vest-I-gate. 

65,.~—]. Mar-tin. 2. Mont-ague. 3. Lo-u-is. 4. 
A-mos, 5. Pat-rick. 6. How-el. 7. Arch-I-bald, 


b-er-t, 

66.—1. LethE. 2. Archangel. 3. Magl. 4. 
BabanA-—Zamb, Elia. 

57.—Shoe-horn. 68.—Par(Rap), Don(Nod)— 
Pardon, 59.—P-ien, Nip. 60.—O-port-o. 61.— 
HOLD DIE: 62.—South-amp-ton, 63.—Pump- 

in. 

64.—The one has been brought down to the 
common level, the other taken up to a level 
common. 

65.—Temple Bar. €6.—Mont-real. 67.—Scrape, 
Crape, Rape, Ape. 68,—Car-pet. 69,—Charm, 


Harm, Char. 70.— 71.— Opera-ti(n)- 
eart, 


74.—Charies, Bernard, Cordelia, Annette, Mi- 
randa, Brian, Edwin, Dorothea, Theodosia, 
Martha, Stephen, Thomas, Samuel, Leopold, 
Dennis, Michael, Ferdinand, Mary, Georgiana, 

75,—Strata-gem. 76.—Pork-pie. 77,—Sun- 


eam. 

78.—1, Ark-low. 2, An-Trim. 3. West-port. 
4. Tallow. 65. Mallow. 6. New-ry(e). 

Historica, Menran PicturEs 4 171).— 
1.—Louis VI., King of France. 2,.—Murder of 
Richard II. 3.—Murder of Henry !V. of France. 
4.—The Emperor Nero watching the burning of 
the city of Rome, 
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ANSWER TO PRACTICAL PUZZLE, 
(On p. 171.) 





Procure a thin piece of writing paper, say 4 


a 
Hehe by 2 inches; fold the same in the direction 
ot the 
above,. 
and the puzzle is solved, 


otted lines on figures 1, 2, 3, 4, as even 
Cut through at the dotted lines on fig 
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PULCHERIE’S BIRTHDAY FEIE—~(f¢e p, 279,) 
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HEARTS OF GOLD; 


OR, THE 
CHILDREN OF THE SFA. 
A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


We are about to take leave of the sea- 
coast for a time, in order to make the 
acquaintance of certain characters in this 
history who have not yet appeared in our 
narrative. However, it is necessary that 
I should here give the portraits of the two 
young girls with whom we are already 
pa ar Marie was petite, delicate, 
and a blonde; her beauty chiefly consisted 
in her youth and freshness; her eyes, 
well formed, of what is called an almond 
shape, were not remarkable for any par- 
ticular expression. Pulcherie had dark 
chestnut hair; she was tall, and admira- 
bly formed; her figure was rich and 
pliant, her limbs strong and graceful. 


M. ERNEST DE FONDOIS TO THE COUNT 
URBAIN DE MORVILLE, 


You are my debtor, my dear Urbain. 
You remember our wager. Eh bien! 
it was agreed that the loser should be 
at the complete discretion of the gainer 
for ‘eight days, and bear all the expenses 
of his fortunate victor’s happiness during 
the entire week, whatever they may be, 
and without being permitted to make the 
least objection, ‘The time has come for 
you to acquit yourself of this debt. It 
suits my ‘purpose just now to spend eight 
days of happiness. You must let me have 
them immediately. I wish to start to- 
morrow in a post-chaise. I will tell you 
at the moment of departure where I 
mean tego, I must have a lively, witty 
companion; make arrangements to be 
such aone. Take a great deal of money, 
for I intend to deprive myself of nothing, 

ERNEST DE Foxpots. 

Ernest de Fondois was no other than 
Marie’s cousin, He received no answer 
from M. de Morville. He ordered his 


servant to pack his portmanteau, which a | 
ost-chaise would call for. As to himself, | 


J 





proceeded to the Café de Paris in tra- 
velling costume. He had invited four 





the miller had more money, the 


2ey 





friends—w:itnesses to his wager with M. 
de Morville—to meet him there. When 
he arrived at eleven o’clock they were 
waiting breakfast for him. M. de Mor- 
ville also, in a travelling dress, was there 
with the four guests. 

At a quarter to twelve the post-chaise 
was atthe door of the café; at half-past 
twelve Morville and Ernest took leave 
of their friends. Then only, and when 
the postilion was in the saddle, Ernest 
said— 

‘Road to Normandy.” 

The postilion cracked his whip, and 
the horses started off at full gallop. 

“JT should like some cigars,” said 
Ernest. 

Urbain, without replying, drew from 
a pocket in the chaise an entire box of 
Panatellas, struck a light, and presented 
it to Ernest. The two left Paris with- 
out having exchanged aword. On light- 
ing his second cigar, Ernest deigned to 
speak to his slave. 

“We are going to a place which I do 
not know, and where I have never been ;. 
we are going to Benzeval. It must be 
somewhere near Caen ; it is positively on 
the coast, because I am going there for 
sea-bathing. There is a respectable frac-. 
tion of my family staying there, com- 
prising an adorable little cousin, upon. 
whom I am very sweet; my object is to 
pass a month or two near her.” 

“Do you really think of marrying, 
then, Ernest ? ” 

“T really think of nothing at all; I 
am in love with my little cousin.” 

It was now just three o’clock, Ernest 
looked out at the road ; it was completely 
deserted ; no house was in sight as far us 
the eye could reach. He smiled lightly, 
and said—- 

“Tam hungry.” | 

Urbain ordered the postilion to stop; 
he searched in a locker of the carriage, - 
and drew out a pheasant and a bottle of 
Madeira; then, from a very handsome 


travelling case, all that was necéssary for 


; * * & _ dk 2 
The combat between the baths of Dive 
and those of Benzeval waxed fierce, If 
clerk had 
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more imagination and more impudence- 
The two women who conducted the rival 
baths, Epiphane’s wife and the miller’s 
housekeeper, in avery short time became 
mortal enemies. ‘I'he Malais family pa- 
tronized Madame Epiphane. M. Malais 
had a lively dread of the miller and his 
spiteful sarcasms. . 

“There’s room enough under the sun 
for all the world,” said Desiree, the 
miller’s servant, adjusting her cotton 
nightcap, that frightful head-dress worn 
‘by the Norman women on working days ; 
“but as to Ma’am Epiphane’s baths, they 
are nothing at all. In the first place they 
are not the sea—it’s the Dive. People 
«ome to bathe in the sea, and they are put 
so bathe in fresh water.” 

‘*] speak ill of nobody,” said Madame 
piphane; “but that poor Desiree’s 
each is all flints, pebbles, and shells, 
enough to cut people’s feet to pieces. 
Besides, once respectable people take 
to one place, they never go anywhere 
else. Here it’s all English, all respectable 
people.” 

“Thank God,” said Desiree, “ none of 
your English come to us. Who can un- 
derstand the gibberish they talk before 
folks, and pretend to understand each 
other? though I know very well when 
they are by themselves, and nobody 
listening, ‘and they want to understand 
each other, they must talk French like 
everybody else. People, you’d say, were 
of a different kind to other people, they 
are so stuck up and conceited.” 

It is but just to say that Madame 
Epiphane had picked up her enthusiasm 
for the English in the course of her 
wanderings in Normandy. If they still 
excite the cupidity, and consequently 
the external respect, of the inhabitants of 
towns aud peasants, on account of their 

ieatient reputation for wealth and liberal- 
ity (a reputation greatly diminished .in 
the present day), the fishermen, the sea- 
men, regard them with very different 
feelings.* ' 
yendera must remember that at the time this 
tien the: French and English were hostile to 
a lant year'iee French Ashermen teaniiceted Some 
of ther ancient grudge against us when they 
mh firs tan talons of ong of, Ou faking 
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The fisherman is poorer than the culti- 
vator, but he is brave, disinterested, proud 
of his country, obliging, but at the same 
time independent. Nothing in the world 
can induce him to turn his eyes from the 
sea, when he is not on it, so that he has 
enough to eat for four-and-twenty hours. 
The cultivator becomes gradually a a - 
prietor; he is municipal councillor, 
mayor, churchwarden; above all, he is 
rich; he eats well, and drinks better. 
The fisherman never has, never has had 
anything; but if he knows less of read- 
ing and writing than the peasant, he has 
a loftier mind, more active, more pic- 
turesque. The contemplation of the ocean 
is an education in itself. He would not 
change his life and condition with the pea- 
sant. The seaman then, the fisherman, is 
not over fond of the Englishman. When 
an English ship is seen in distress he 
is singularly happy, especially if pro- 
duced by awkwardness or want of skill. 

To return to Desiree and Madame 
Epiphane. 

They did not confine themselves to 
speaking ill of their respective establish- 
ments; they were not a whit more par- 
ticular with each other’s reputation. 
They would attack and overwhelm with 
contempt each other’s private life. 

“The sun shines for all the world,” 
said Desiree, “but nobody knows too 
much of what Ma’am Epiphane was, 
and where she came from.” 

“T am the last to speak ill of any- 
body,” said Madame Epiphane, “ but 
everybody knows what Desiree is—the 
miller’s servant of all work.” 

“ Madame Epiphane, the clerk’s good- 
for-nothing wife!” 

Chance ordained that our two travellers 
should take up their abode with the 
miller; naturally they patronized his 
bathing establishment. Consequently, 
Madame Epiphane pronounced ttiean to 
be no great things, mere second-rate 
people, commercial travellers at most. 
On their side, the two friends put re- 
peated questions to Desiree. Ernest asked 
for some particulars of the Malais family. 

“They are graziers,” replied Desiree, 

_ “ Are there several of the name there ?” 
inquired Ernest. “Those I mean are 
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people well off, owning a chateau—Malais 
de Benzeval they call themselves.” 

‘The Malais have been graziers, father 
and son, for two hundred years,” said 
Tesiree. “The sun shines for all the 
world, but for the Malais of the present 
day he shines famously. We've got 
money, we've gota grand chateau, we call 
ourselves ‘De Benzeval.’ Well, and they 
call me Desiree de Benzeval. when I go 
to Dive, because there’s a Desiree at Dive; 
her sweetheart was lost (drowned) at the 
whale fishing four years ago; but that 
doesn’t hinder their being graziers. They 
bathe with Madame Epiphane.” 

The two friends smiled. The last re- 
mark explained to a certain extent the 
unfavourable reports they had received 
upon the Malais family. 

“They have some friends staying with 
them, have they not?” continued Hrnest. 

“Yes,” said Desiree, “an old fellow 
and his wife; that is, if they are married, 
for, after all, 1 never saw their marriage 
lines, and I wasn’t at the wedding. They 
are graziers too, most likely.” 

“Is there not a young lady, then? ” 

“Yes, there’s a girl, not very pretty, 
and as bold asa stable boy. After all, 
they are a queer Jot that bathe with 
Madame Epiphane. Just the same sort 
as Malais’ niece. Why, we used to see her 
here running about the beach with Risque- 
tout’s brats bnrefoot, and 9s brown as a 
berry ; but we go to Paris and come back 
a five lady, and now we give ourselves 
the airs of a duchess. She’s a grazier’s 
niece for all that.” 

The same day M. de Fondois said to 
his wife and daughter— 


“JT assure you that I have seen Erncst.. 


He is here.” 

‘““Are you really sure,” inquired Ma- 
dame de Fondois, “ are you really sure it 
was Ernest ?”’ 

Madame Epiphane was questioned, 

“Have any fresh visitors come to the 
neighbourhood ?” 

“Yes,” said Madame 
“There are two young men stopping at 
the miller’s, Iam the last to speak ill 
of anybody, but they are a queer lot for 

all that ; they look,to.me like swindlers.” 
.. A few days afterwards they met on the 


é 


Epiphane. 


frontier of the two establishments. The 
De Fondois did not wish to appear too 
forward to their nephew, who had not yet 
openly declared his passion. However, 
Ernest said that, having been ordered 
sea-bathing, he made no hesitation in 
fixing on a neighbourhood where he knew 
he should meet his relations. He pre- 
sented his friend. M. de Benzeval was 
gracious in the extreme. Here were two 
more people to admire the recent mag- 
nificence of the chateau. He invited 
Ernest and his friend to dinner on the 
following day, saying, with a feeling of 
sincere politeness— 

“JT invite you for the first dinner, for 
the others you will come whenever you 
feel inclined. Your covers will always be 
laid for you. Does your friend stay here 
any length of time?” 

‘* He will stay here three days longer 
because I wish it; after that he will re- 
sume his rights as a free man.” 

Explanations were demanded. Ernest 
narrated the particulars of the wager he 
had won, and which the young Count had 
paid so magnificently. As the sun ap- 
peared rather oppressive to the ladies, 
Ernest said to his friend— 

“There must be a tent here to-mor- 
row.” «i 

It was agreed that they should meet 
again on the following day, and that, 
after bathing, they should all return 
together to the chateau. 

In the meantime Berenice felt herself 
ill at ease when in company with Pul- 
cherie and Mademoiselle de Fondois. 
Both spoke before the poor girl of people 
and things entirely unknown to her. 
They would make efforts from time to 
time to appear interested in the sea, the 
fisheries, or the lace trade; but Berenice 
would feel the condescension, and hasten 
to leave their society. It was worse still 
for her when the visitors assembled on the 
shore to bathe; she avoided walking on 
the beach at such times. 

Pelagie said to her— On. tees 

“Does not Pulcheric treat you kindly 
that you avoid going to meet her P ” 

On the contrary,” replied Berenice, 
“but I find that-my lace doesn’t pet on 
when I am with those ycung Jadies.” - 
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Onesime waited for the Sunday with 
impatience, as, following the counsels of 
Maitre Epiphane, he had badacompletesuit 
of “ gentlemen’s clothes” made. Nothing 
was wanting. He went to mass with 
Pelagie, Tranquille, and Berenice. The 
Malais family were there in their own 
seat with Madame and Mademoiselle de 
Fondois. At the end of the service, One- 
sime, in spite of the efforts of Berenice, 
who wished to draw him away, waited at 
the door for the appearance of the family. 
This time he scrupulously executed his 
reverence after the lessons of Maitre Epi- 
plane ; then he saluted the entire party, 
each by name. 

“Good day, M. Malais; good day, Ma- 
dame Malais; good day, Pulcherie; good 

‘day, Madame—what is that lady’s name ?” 
he inquired of Berenice. 

And, on her reply — 

“Good day, Madame Fondois; good 
day, Mademoiselle Fondois. What a beau- 
tiful day we’ve got!” 

“A very fine day, Onesime. We are 
going to take advantage of it to go home 
to breakfast, then change our dresses and 
come down again to the shore, and wait 
for the bathing time.” 

On their way home, as Berenice and 
Onesime were alone together, Berenice 
said to her brother— 

“Take my advice, Onesime-—if you 
are wise, you will think no more of 
Pulcherie.” 

“ Why not P” 

“You must see how greatly changed she 
8.7” 

“ Do you think her less pretty °°? 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Th bien! since she is changed for 
the better, that is no reason for leaving 
off thinking of her. On the contrary.” 

“That is not what I mean. For ex- 
ample, should you know how to talk with 
her ?” ' 

“Certainly I should. I was a little 
oe back the other day when she came, 

ecause I didn’t expect her: it upset me, 
and, besides, I had my fishing clothes on; 
but it seems to me now I am no worse 


dressed than the others, and I could talk | 


to any living soul,” 
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Berenice said no more; she had ex- 
pected to find her brother prepared to hear 
the truth. As to Onesime, he took a walk 
on the beach. Bathing had commenced, 
but neither the De Fondois nor the 
Malais bad yet arrived. According to 
Ernest’s orders, the tent had been erected 
in the morning. It was very handsome ; 
the interior was furnished with an -ele- 
gance simple enough for its purpose. 
Ernest and his friend were inside, 
smoking and chatting. Onesime indulged 
in a gossip with Madame Epiphane, who 
amused him with sufficiently ill-natured 
remarks upon the persons bathing with 
Desiree. This woman was too thin, that 
was too fat, the other was too fond of 
talking to the men. She was glad she 
had nothing to do with such a set. 

“And what’s the meaning of this tent, 
Ma’am Epiphane ? ” 

“Some of Desiree’s people had it put 
up this morning. They are mountebanks, 
they say; it is to act their plays in.” 

Onesime went to look atthe tent. His 
absurd costume attracted the attention 
of the Parisians. 

“Does Monsieur belong to this part of ° 
the country ?” inquired Ernest. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” replied Onesime. 

“TI beg Monsieur’s pardon. Seeing 
him dressed in the Parisian style, I took 
him for a stranger.” 

“Why, you see, Monsieur, a man 
ought to make himself a bit smart on 
Sundays. On week-days we have our 


working clothes.” 


“Very well put. Does Monsieur 
smoke ?” 
«Yes, Monsieur.” 
“Will you allow me to offer you a 


cigar?” 


“You are very kind, Monsieur. One 
can’t refuse a good offer.” | 
Onesime accepted the cigar that was 


offered him, lit it at the end he ought to 

have put in his mouth, and smoked it 

with tremendous pulmonary efforts. 
“How do you find that, Monsieur P” 
“Tt’s good enough for a cigar; but 1° 


| prefer my cutty.” 


“What is 
cutty ?” 
“My pipe: here it is.” 


Monsieur pleased to call his 
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“And Onesime drew from his pocket a | if she aged like a sail after her bath ; 


short black pipe, which he scraped out 


during the conversation. 
«What a beautiful pipe!” . 


“Why, beautiful isn’t exactly the word 


for it, but it answers its purpose.” 


“Is Monsieur the Mayor or the Super- 


intehdent of Police?” 

“‘No, Monsieur, I have not the honour. 
1 am a fisherman.” 

“ Really ! 
with the address of his hatter?” 

* What for ?” 


“Because Monsieur has a hat that is | 


absolutely charming, and I am deter- 
mined to have one like it. I don’t mind 
about price—but I will have one.” 

“Faith, Monsieur, I can’t tell you his 
name, All I know is, I bought it at 
Hennequeville, behind Tronville; and I 
don’t suppose there are two hatters at 
Hennequeville.” 

** Monsieur, I thank you infinitely.” 

‘There is no occasion.” 

Onesime threw away the end of his 
cigar, and took from his pocket an alba- 
tross’s foot full of tobacco, filled his pipe, 
and asked the Count for a light. At 
that moment the two families of the 
chateau appeared. 

“Count,” said Ernest, “ here come our 
friends.” 

“Ah! there’s Puleherie,” said One- 
sime, giving the name, as usual, the pro- 
nunciation of cheri. 

anf beg your pardon, Monsieur, you 
said 

“T gaid Pulcherie.” 

After the usual interchange of civil- 
ities, the Malais received Onesime’s ela- 
borate salutation with patronizing in- 
dulgence. 

“ Which of you young ladies,” said the 
Count, “is it that calls herself Pul- 
cherie?” And he pronounced it as One- 
Sime had done. 

“Jt is I, Monsieur, who am called so 
in this part of the country, where I was 
brought up.” 

They entered the tent, where they con- 
versed together for a few moments. One- 
sime had entered with the rest without 
having been invited. The party separated 
for the baths. Onesime asked Pulcherie 





Will Monsieur oblige me | 


and, on her assenting, went to prepare 
the boat, informing her that she would 


‘have to come with her people towards 
their house. 


M. Malais alone ‘accome~ — 
panied the two young couples. Pulckerie 
ran into the cottage to kiss Pelagie and 
ask Berenice if she did not mean to come 
with them. Berenice hesitated, buat 
nevertheless consented. 

‘“‘ Here we are, seven of us,” said One« 
sime, ‘* Now let’s settle down, and then 
everybody sit quiet in his place.” 

Ernest found himself seated by the 
cousin’s side; Pulcherie was placed be- 
tween Berenice and M. Malais. The 
Count sat in the prow of the boat, be- 
hind Onesime, who was rowing, and ‘they 
sped down the river, the Count fixing on 
Pulcherie looks which embarrassed with- 
out being precisely disagreeable to her 
When they had got out of the river 
Onesime hoisted the sail, and. was then 
obliged to change his place, 80 as to be 
able to keep the helm and hold the 
main-sheet at the same time. He re- 
quested M. Malais to take his place for- 
ward. <A light sou’-east breeze was 
blowing, before which the boat glided on 
smoothly without any unpleasant motion. 
Ernest asked Marie several times if she 
did not feel unwell. The Count put the 


same question to Pulcherie. Onesime 
answered for her:— 
“Pulcherie sea-sick! That would be 


funny! I wonder if the fish and the galls 

are ever sea-sick! Here, you sir—what 

do you call yourself—you for’ard there, 

with a little blue and white ribbon on 

your coat? You'll have to stir your 

stumps in less than half a jiffy. We're 

going to hoist the jib to catch a little 

more of the wind; if we don’t, we shall 

have to sup at Caen. Make fast the 
jib-sheet.” 

“My dear Sir,” said the Count, “2 
must confess that I do not know what a 
jib is, nor yet a jib-sheet.” 

«“ Pulcherie, show him what the } 
is, and the jib-sheet. You didn’t know, 
when you were linking with Pulcherie 
coming to the boat, that she was as well 
able to manage her on ee — a8 
myself. 
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 Puloherie turned, very 


by Onesime. 

“Bravo!” said the Count. 
Monsieur,” he added, addressing One- 
ram - — is it you are pleased to call 


Me hat I call linking is when people 


link together to take a walk together ; 
when a woman makes a sort of hitch 
with a man’s arm to talk to him as they 
are walking alone. I say, Pulcherie, you 
qemanbe o the night we two spent together 
on the sea—the night of our godchild’s 
christening ?” - 

“You a stood godfather, then, with 
Mademoiselle ?” inquired the Count, who 
could find no explanation of Onesime’s 
familiarity. 

_ © Yes, and in proof of it, it is our god- 
child that has the honour to bear us at 
this moment.” 

Berenice, perceiving the ironical tone 
of the Count towards Onesime, overcame 
her timidity, and said— 

“The godfather and godmother were 
only twelve years of age. Mademoiselle 
Pulcherie wished to try the boat to which 
they had just given a name. Onesime 
was quite prepared. They started, and 
went out so far that they were only picked 
up late. the next day, half dead with 
hunger and cold, especially Onesime, 
who had taken off nearly all his clothes 
to cover Pulcherie.” 

M. Malais felt himself bound to ex- 
plain the life Pulcherie had led in com- 
mon with the fisherman’s family. He 
deacribed how his brother, a widower, had 
put her to nurse with Pelagie Alain, and 
that the child being of delicate health, 
and on account of the solicitude the pre- 
mature death of her mother had inspired 
for her, she had been allowed to live at her 
foster-father’s till such time as the most 
perfect security being established, it was 

thought safe to take her away to .com- 
mence her education. Pulcherie was 
enchanted by this explanation; the gb- 
stinate familiarity of Onesime embar- 
ragsed her, and she was fearful that the 
Count might give some interpretation to 


it by no means favourable to her origin. 
The Count, on his part, felt towards One- 


‘red, bat never. | 
theless gave the explanations cama 


« But, : 


sime a sort of impatience ; and, besides, 


he-was not unwilling to display the wit he 


fancied he, possessed in the easicst manner 
by “chaffing”’ the young fisherman, 

‘“*M.: Onesime no longer wears his beas- 
tifal hat of this morning,” he said. = 

“‘ No, Monsieur, nor yet my frock-coat,.. 
nor my Sunday trousers. Salt water isn’t 
good for the clothes.” 

“You have put your money back in 
your pocket, then ?” ° 

“What money, Monsieur ?” 

“Why, the five-franc piece you hed at 
your button-hole.” 

“Tt was not a five-franc piece, Mon- 
sieur,” replied Onesime, still deceived by 
the Count’s serious manner. 

But Berenice, with her feminine tact, 
again took up the word, and narrated her 
brother’s heroic act, and the ceremony 
that had taken place in the church on the 
occasion of his being presented with the 
medal; then she said aside to Pulcherie— 

“You must see, Mademoiselle Pul- 
cherie, that they are quizzing Onesime, 
and it is not kind of you to allow it.” 

As Pulcherie was about to reply, One- 
sime, without the slightest epigrammatic 
intention, said to the Count— 

“And what is that ribbon that you 
wear P” 

“Tt is a cross of Spain,” said. the’ 
Count, slightly reddening. 

‘** Have you served in Spain ?” 

ce No.” 

“Ah! then what did they give you 
that for P” 

“Because he is the cousin of an attaché 
to the Spanish embassy,” said Ernest. . 

The Count replied by a forced. smile, 
and hastened to turn the conversation, 
which was becoming embarrassing. Marie 
was rather pale, Pulcherie.asked her if 
she was unwell; she replied that she felt 
rather giddy ; they then put back towards 
shore, and were not long before they 
re-entered the Dive and landed. Ernest 
wished to give Onesime money 3 the ~ 


ter said to him— 


“Thank you, Monsieur, the boat i is as 
much Paicherie’s as thine. If you were 
alone with your friend, it would: be dif 
ferent; but Pulcherie’ 8 folks owe me 
nothing.” : 
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# nd-now,” said M. Malais, “ let us ro 
'beek to the chateau. You ought to have 
good appetites, and the blow you have 
had will. help our cook to give you a good 
dinner.” 

“ Thank you, Onesime,” said Pulcherie, 
giving him her hand. “ Adieu, Berenice; 
you must kiss Pelagie forme.” 

‘The Count offered his arm to Pul- 
cherie. Ernest had scarcely quitted that 
of Marie, even in the boat. On their 
way home the Count said to Pulcherie— 

* You must have a great deal of amia- 
bility and patience, Mademoiselle, to allow 
that lad to treat you with such fami- 
liarity.” 

“I would rather he treated me with 
less,” said Pulcherie ; “ but he has such a 
noble and excellent heart that I cannot 
make up my mind to grieve him.” 

“But does it not strike you, Made- 
moiselle, that a day may come when some 
oné will have the right to find those fa- 
mniliarities rather out of place ? ” 

Pulcherie blushed, but made no an- 
swer. The next day she went to call on 
Pelagie with Marie; and, taking Bere- 
nice aside, she said to her-— 

“JT love Onesime dearly. I have not 
forgotten our childhood passed together, 
nor the kindness you have all shown me 
throughout my life, but there are certain 
rules that must be observed. We are no 
longer children, and, then, you must tell 
Onesime that he must not call me by my 
Christian name; with you it is different, 
you are a girl. , But I should like it to 
come from you.” 

Berenice promised Pulcherie she would 
execute her commission. Pulcherie 
thought she had compromised the matter 
by allowing Berenice the privilege for- 
bidden to Onesime, but was noti averse to 
her waiving the frequent exercise of it. 
She and Marie returned by the way of 
Benzeval mill, following the course of the 
little river. Crossing over a prostrate 
elm that served for a bridge, they seated 
anata at the foot of an ald wil. 
ow. 

“The Count is in joe with you,” said 
Marie, wishing to begin at a skirmishing 
distance before she made the confidence 
she wag bent upon, and not sorry to re- 


ceive one first, on the warlike principle of 
taking hostu 

« Mad-cap ! * said Pulcherie, who felt 
her heart beat violently. 

“Does he please you ?” inquired Marte. 

“He is a very charming man,” said 
Pulcherie ; “ but speak to me of your own 
affairs,” she added, so as tocarry the war . 
to her neighbour’s territory. 
. “Eh bien! Ernest has told me that 
he adores me, and all sorts of delicious 
things; and at this very moment it is 
not unlikely that he is imploring from my 
father the dand of his daughter, which 
hand the said father is likely to grant 


| with the greatest willingness.” 


“You are happy, are you not?” said 
Pulcherie to Marie, embracing her. 

“Yes, I love Ernest; but our love- 
making is not as I could ‘have wished it. 
My parents expected and desired this 
marriage ; they have always taken care 
to give us opportunities of being alone 
together, and have always helped us 
their utmost to elude their own vigilance; 
we have not had the smallest obstacle to 
overcome ; finally, on my return to Paris, 
Ishall marry Ernest without having re- 
ceived a single love letter, and I shall 
never know what one of those letters, of 
which we have so often spoken, can be~ 
like. But has the Count said terre to 
you?” 

** Common-place gallantries, such as are 
addressed to all women.’ 

“Your romance will be more interest- 
ing than mine. But look, it appears we 
are not the first who have talked of love 
under this tree; here are some letters 
cut on the bark.” 

“Those are not love characters,” said 
Pulcherie laughingly, and recognizing the 
tree. 

“What name can commence in that 
manner P ” said Murie. « P—O—B can- 
not be an entire name.’ 

“They are the initial letters of three 
names—Pulcherie, Onesime, Berenice. 
Berenice cut them the day before I Jeft 
for Saint Denis. Have youa penknife— : 


anything that will cut ?” 


““T have my scissors,” 
“Give them me.” | 
And Pulcherie, with iene: pains, werekol 
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from the tree the three letters, and with 
such pains, that she inflicted a smart 
wound on one of her fingers, which bled 
ao that she was compelled to bind it 
round with her handkerchief. The poor 
girl felt the little pain of the wound 
with pleasure. It was for the man whom 
she was already beginning to love that 
she suffered, for the words he had spoken 
to her, and his disapprobation of One- 
sime’s familiarity, still echoed in her 
heart. They heard a noise below, and 
though both wished to meet those by 
whom their thoughts were occupied, they 
wished, Pulcherie especially, to be met 
in spite of themselves. They rose and 
quickened their steps along the footpath 
which borders the river. The steps they 
had heard were, in fact, those of the Count, 
who had seen them from the mill when 
they had stopped by the pond-side, and 
who, after a few moments devoted to his 
toilet, had come out to meet them by 
accident. Ernest, as Marie had guessed, 
was gone to pay a visit to M. de Fondois 
at the chateau. In the morning, before 
his departure, he had said to M. de Mor- 
ville— 

“To-day is the last day of my power 
and your bondage. You are free at mid- 
night ; you can leave, if you pivase, at 
midnight precisely, after having paid all 
my expenses up to the last moment. I 
wish them to be settled with the greatest 
liberality.” 

“JT leave looking after your happiness, 
the charge of which I undertook for a 
week,” said Morville; “ but now 1 intend 
looking after my own, and for that reason 
T shall stay where [I am,’ 

“ ¥ thought as inuch, otherwise I should 
not have made you think of going away. 
You are smitten with Mademoiselle 
Malais.” 

“Yes; she is charming. Her relations 
are rather absurd; but they are only: an 
uncle aud aunt. Her father was an officer. 
As for the uncle and aunt, we never need 
see them, except now and then in the 
summer, and at their own house.” 

“The niece is their heiress.” 

“Yes, that is what I am thinking of.” 

“What, are you in love with the 
fortune?” 
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‘Not only with the fortune,fie Pit has 
its charms. My fortune is somewhate 
hypothetical, and I could not think of 
marrying Venus herself without a dowry. — 
However, I must get my father’s consent; 
and I don’t think it will be necessary to 
tell him that the grandfather was a cattle- 
dealer,” 

The same morning Onesime had called 
on Mnitre Epiphane to receive his lessons, 
and said to himn— 

“What shall I do about Pulcherie ? 
She is beautiful—so beautiful that she 
turns my head. She seems as if she liked 
me too; but then it isn’t the sort of 
liking girls show the young fellows when 
they mean to marry them. They go 
walking together, holding each other’s 
hands; and then the parents arrange 
matters. I never see Pulcherie alone. 
The chateau is all full of people, who never 
leave her side.” 

“You must write to her; you can easily 
find means of delivering your letter.” 

“Qh! that wouldn’t be difficult ; but 
I should never be able to write a leve- 
letter in good style.” 

“Tl write it for you, and you copy it 
out.” 

“That’s the plan.” 

The clerk composed a letter, in which 
Pulcherie was compared to Venus, and 
love was spoken of as the little mischievous 
god. QOnesime was made to express him- 
self in “ précieux” language: he loved 
the malady of which he was dying; he 
would not be cured of his wound. Pul- 
cherie was his fair enemy ; he was destined 
to die, for he must necessarily dte either 
of grief at not possessing her, or ef joy if 
she should respond to his wishes, &c. 
Onesime could not recognize in all this a 
single symptom of what.his real and 
violent love made him feel, but he thought 
it better than to say natural things, and 
he set to copying the letter on a sheet of 
ruled paper with the same confidence as 
he had thrown into the study of his cele- 
brated salutation. Just as he had 
finished his copy Madame Epiphane came 
in, and said, with no other intention than 
to hear herself speak, that she had just 
met the two young ladies of the chateau, 
who were on their way home up the river 
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side. @ii@ime sealed his letter with a 
wafer, and darted off to the river side in 
pursuit of Marie and Pulcherie. He 
burst through a tuft of bushes, and leap- 
ing over the fence, arrived.on the opposite 
side of the. river, face to face with the 
young Count, and at the same moment. 

“They are gone,” thought Onesime, 
who had heard their voices, and seeing 
the grass newly trodden. At the same 
instant both perceived the little bouquet 
of myosotis that Pulcherie had forgotten 
on ‘the grass. By a mysterious instinct 
both at the same time divined that this 
had belonged to Pulcherie. 

“Ho, there, friend!” said Morville to 
Onesime, pointing out the bouquet, 
“throw me over that nosegay on the 
rags. ? 

Aud as he spoke he tossed a five-franc 
piece over the river to Onesime. Onesime 
pounced upon the bouquet, and throwing 
the five-frane piece back the way it had 
come— 

“Thank you, Monsieur; this nosegay 
is worth more than five francs.” 

“ More than five frances! Don’t let that 
stop you, friend; I’ll give you ten.” 

“Oh! you haven't money enough to 
buy this nosegay; it must go and join 
another, very much faded, but which is 
worth more still.” 

“‘T have no time to jest with you,” said 
Morville, witha contemptuous air; “throw 
me the bouquet, and don’t compel me to 
come and fetch it.” 

“There is a bridge ten yards off,” said 
Onesime, 

The Count hesitated a moment, then 
started off in pursuit of the two young 
girls. Onesime was about to do the 
same on his side, when his eyes fell on 
the tree and the injuries it had recently 
received. . 

“Tam not deceived,” he said; “it is 
the tree on which Berenice wrote our 
three names, Can it be that coxcomb 
who has scratched them off? If I thought 


so I would soon be after him; but it is 


impossible; he came up at the same 
moment I did. Could it be Puleherie? 


She was here a minute ago; but why 
should she? That would be hatred. Pul- | da 


cherie cannot hate me.” 


‘| —Ep. Ye fs 


Marie had returned from the water 
excursion rather indisposed; no farther 
ones were talked of; besides, Onesime 
was nearly always out at sea, and, as 
has been shown, his father Risque-tout 
was by no means strict in his obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. Pulcherie ealled 
occasionally to see Pelagie and Berenice, 
but the disdain invariably expressed on 
the countenance of Morville whenever 
Onesime addressed her at all familiarly 
induced her to choose those times for her 
visits when Onesime was out fishing. One 
day Berenice spoke of her brother. Ernest 
had accompanied Pulcherie and Marie to 
Dive. 

“Onesime,” she said, “is no longer 
ignorant as he was when you left us. 
When he saw you were getting so learned, 
he resolved to learn too, that he might be 
able to talk to you as in old times.” 

“And what has M. Onesime learned 
that he has become go clever?” inquired 
Ernest. 

“Well, Monsieur, he can read, write, 
and cipher; he understands music and 
fencing—what that is I don’t know, so I 
am not able to tell you anything about it; 
but as to what the flageolet is, the girls 
of Dive all say they have half as much 
pleasure again when it is he who plays for 
them to dance to.” 

“Ah!” said Marie, “he must come and 
play for us sometimes up at Benzeval.. 
One of us has always to be at the piano, 
and as we are only four couples, even wheh 
the old ladies and gentlemen will stand 
up to complete the set for us, we are 
obliged to double one of the figures; be- 
sides, we can’t always have the piano 
brought out in the park. My dear 
Berenice, bring him up with you on 
Sunday.”* 

Berenice looked at Pulcherie, who 
seemed to hesitate, but who at length 
said— 

“Yes, come both of you, and take tea 
with us.” 


* The coast life of France singularly contrasts in 
many respects with that of the oprogite shores of the 
Channel, and in nothing more than in the observance 
ofthe Sabbath, which is regarded by most of our sea- 
faring people with a high degree of reverence as a holy 
y of rest, but the French children of the sea gee no 
harm, sists mass, in pleasure bonting and festal revelry. 
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: CHAPTER XIV. 

Berenice looked forward to the pro- 
jected party with no great pleasure, and 
had not yet spoken of it to Onesime. 
Two days after, when the two young girls 
called to receive the fisherman’s answer, 
Onesime accapted the invitation with de- 
light, and on Sunday, dressed as we have 
already seen him, he conducted Berenice 
te the chateau. The two young men 
continued to banter him, although with 
greater moderation; their savoir-vivre 
taught them that Onesime was, for the 
time, like themselves, the guest of M. 
Malais, and that they owed it to M. 
Malais to treat his guest with some 
respect. They assembled under a dome 
of lofty horse-chestnuts, whose interlacing 
branches formed a perfect green tent. 
M..and Madame de Fondois were not 
sorry to see the steps and cuttings of the 
quadrilles of former days simplified a 
little. As to Madame Dorothee Malais— 
dressed successively in all her fine dresses, 
made, as has been shown, in the Paris 
fashion—she was delighted to display her 
dancing. <A quadrille was formed; the 
Count engaged the hand of Madame 
Dorothee Malais, Ernest danced with his 
cousin, M. Malais with Pulcherie, and M. 
de Fondois took Berenice, who, but for 
his attention, would have run great risks 
of being overlooked, although she was 
really a pretty, well-made girl,and dressed 
with as much taste as the simplicity of 
her garments would admit of. Onesime 
bad played the only quadrille Maitre Epi- 
phane had taught him, which being 
finished, he peduceted that a pot of cider 
might be placed beside him, an order 
which ‘was promptly executed. Another 
set was soon formed. The Count, who, 
by dancing once with Madame Dorothee, 
thought he had purchased the right, en- 
gaged Pulcherie this time. -Onesime 
played the same airs again, then the same 
to a third and to a fourth set. 

_ “Don’t you know any others?” in- 
quired. Marie. : 

No, ‘Mademoiselle, a ‘haven't Tarn 
learning long ;-and besides, those tunes 
are very much liked at Dive, and when 


you have tunes you are not eectstomed ° : 


you dun’t danea so ‘well? : 


Ernest, who had had a conversation 
with M. de Fondois, the object. of which 
had been foreseen by Marie, and which 
her betrothed had even declared to her 
the evening before, went up and whis- 
pered to Madame de Fondois, who seemed 
to be refusing some request: ; but M. de 
Fondois supported Ernest’s petition, and 
it was decided that Marie should take 
two or three turns of a waltz with her 
affianced husband. ‘The question settled, 
Onesime was begged to play a waltz, and 
great was the disappointment when it 
turned out that he did not know one. An 
attempt was made to waltz to the old 
quadrille tunes, but it proved futile. 
Marie said to Pulcherie— 

“We must really teach him a waltz. 
M. Onesime,” she added, “ Pulcherie and 
I will teach you a waltz; you must come 
up when you have any time to spare from 
the sea, and we will play a waltz over on 
the piano till you get it into your head, 
and then you will be able to play it for 
us to waltz to on the flageolet. Mamma 
waltzes very nicely.” 

“Iam much obliged to you for your 
consideration, Miss Sly-boots,” said Ma- 
dame de Fondois; “ but I have given up 
waltzing.” 

“‘Then there is Pulcherie, she waltzes 
delightfully.” 

‘It is already a great deal,” said Ma- 
dame de Fondois, “ that we have allowed 
you to waltz with your intended husband ; 
but with whom and by what right will 
Mademoiselle Malais waltz?” 

“Ah! mamma, those ideas are very 
old-fashioned. Pulcherie is allowed to do 
as she likes; her friends have confidence 
in her modesty and self-respect, and do 
not think she would be lost by dancing 
round instead of from right to left.” — 

Onesime’s set of quadrilles was played 
and danced to two or three times more, 
then a collation was served, and the party 
broke up. It was agreed that on the day 
after the morrow Onesime should: come to 
take his lesson from the two youn item 
Ernest proposed’ that‘ they shoul 
Berenice and her brother home; ‘the tbe 
was up, and they would havea fine’ Mi 
of thé sea ‘#ilvered by her’ rays. © Madi 
Milais and Madame ‘de Fosd oie deblaned 
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themselves fatigued. M. Malais and M.| bloom, and so many noisy insects hum 
de Fondois joined the party, as without | Ernest and Marie were a Jong way 
their protection it could not properly ; ahead, Pulcherie aud Morville a long way 
have been mada. M. de Fondois, like a | behind. M. de Fondois and M.. Malai 
perfectly well-bred gentleman, judged | chatted on verious subjects. Morville 
that Berenice, having been admitted to made a declaration of love to Pulcherie, 
their society, should be treated like the | not less intiated, and worth very little 
other females, and offered her his arm. , more than that the clerk had dictated to 
Onesime took that of Pulcherie at the, Onesime; but the language of love pos- 


very moment when the Count was ad- 
vancing to offer his; but he could only 
talk to her on indifferent subjects, as the 
Count obstinately kept by Pulcherie’s 
side. Marie and Ernest were always in 
advance or lagging behind. When they 
reached the sea-shore, Berenice reminded 
her brother that the bouts would have to 
start before daybreak, and he would need 
at least some hours of sleep. The two 
young men amused themselves by pressing 
Onesime to go to bed. Pulcherie herself 
said to him — 

“You really ought to take some sleep, 
Onesime. Don’t forget that we expect 
you the day after to-morrow for your 
lesson.” 

During the short distance the brother 
and sister had to walk, after having taken 
leave of the inhabitants of the chateau, 
Onesime showed himselfso happy at being 
admitted to the chateau, and being no 
longer a stranger to the habits and amuse- 
ments of Pulcherie, that Berenice had not 
the courage to disabuse his mind, and tell 
him what she really thought of their new 
relations with regard to her. In the 
meantime Pulcherie had accepted the 
Count de Morville’s arm. She was not 
without some unensiness as to what he 
would doubtless say about Onesime’s con- 
tinued familiarities, but he had the good 
taste to say nothing on the subject, and 
she felt thankful to him for it. 

.The moon gently illumined the calm 
immensities of the sea. They stopped 


some time to contemplate it; then the. 

two elders gave the signal to return home. 
ing | of others; and, seizing the moment when 

| she.could still speak without being heard 

at: 

the sea, then they turned into the pant 

-~shollow roads of six or eight feet in. 


They walked up the steep coast ascendin 
from Dive to, Benzeval. They turns 
round several times for a parting 


the feet of which so many wild. firsyers 





sessed, such a sweet music, that the words 
of the song were little cared for. Pul- 
cherie wished at first to quicken her steps, 
and come up with M. Malais; Morville 
begged and pressed her so, that she con- 
sented to keep at the distance they then 
were, on the condition that they should 
talk upon other subjects. This agreement 
made, she who had imposed it made no 
efforts to prevent its being broken through. 
She allowed Morville to speak to her again 
of his love. | 

The next night there was another 
moonlight walk, during which Morville 
1aade new variations on the same theme. 
Pulcherie fell back upon the duty she 
owed her guardians, and refused to give 
him any reply that was not dictated by 
them. 

‘TI cannot speak to your relations yet,” 
replied Morville; “in the first place, be- 
cause it is not to their will, but to yours, 
I wish to owe my happiness; secondly, as 
a matter of form, I shall be compelled to 
go and ask a sort of consent of my father. 
T must not think of any official proposal 
without having first apprized him. In 
heaven’s name, Mademoiselle, let me read 
in your heart that it is not my happiness 
alone I seek in the union I burn to con- 
tract,” &e, And other hollow. phrases, 
and so on, during the time nesessary for 
Palcherie to feelin her own estimation 
that she had offered a sufficient opposition. 
They rejoined the rest of the party, and 
the young girl, who trembled: greatly, 
and scarcely dared speak, when alone 
with him, was more bold in the presence 


by any but him, but at the same time 

when any answer he could make must 

be audible to the others, she sai r illo: | 
“Go, and return quickly.” | 


'.. The next day Morville announced that 
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he would have to leave for ten or twelve 
days. In the evening, Pulcherie, having 
retired early to her chamber, had a con- 
versation with Morville, who had stolen 
quietly underneath her window: it ap- 
peared long to neither of them. 

Onesime, when he arrived with his 
flageolet to learn the waltz agreed on, was, 
without exactly being able to tell why, 
delighted to hear of the Count’s depar- 
ture, especially as he found Pulcherie 
calm and cheerful. Marie and Ernest 
were very indifferent society for others. 
Pulcherie begged Berenice to come and 
see her often; she was no longer con- 
strained by the fear of what Morville 
would think of her behaviour with her 
former friends; and, besides, she was so 
happy! She was pleased with everything 
—thovght everybody charming—a con- 
vincing proof in the eyes of Onesime that 
she did not care for the Count. Poor 
Onesime! 

Berenice herself was charmed to see 
Pulcherie once more become to them al- 
most what she had been in their infancy. 
She bantered Onesime and his awkward- 
ness during the lessons; but with what 
grace and kindliness! She undertook 
herself to teach him a certain German 
waltz; and with what patience slie per- 
formed the task! Onesime wore his 
fishing clothes—in which he looked a fine, 
handsome young fellow—and only wore 
his ridiculous cloth garments on Sundays. 
Berenice seeing Pulcherie so kind—taking 
an account of Onesime’s admirable qua- 
lities—seeing him there, young, robust, 
and handsome—and thinking of their 
childhood, ceased to look upon her 
brother’s hopes as an absurd and hopeless 
dream. 

When Onesime had learned the German 
waltz, Ernest requested permission to 
waltz with Marie; bnt Pulcherie pre- 
tended that Onesime was not yet perfect 
in the waltz, and she taught him another, 
to which only Marie and her cousin 
were allowed to dance, Pulcherie always 
replying that the first had to be further 
studied, even to Onesime, who insisted 
that he knew it. Often she would se- 
clude herself for hours: together in her 
own room, singing over, with a new ex- 


pression, all the love songs that she now 
understood, but. which formerly she had 
sung so badly. The birthday approached. 
M. Malais proposed to give a féte on the 
occasion. 

“What would people think if we were 
not to give a féte on Puleherie’s birth- 
day?” 

Some one would say, from time to time, 
“If the Count de Moryille should only 
return in time for the féte!” : 

Pulcherie alone said nothing. 

Onesime had shown Berenice the letter 
the clerk had composed for the object of 
his flame. 

Berenice had disapproved of it strongly. 
She advised him to write one himself, 
without any such grand phrases in it. 
Onesime hesitated a long time, but at last 
resolved to follow her advice. He carried 
the new letter in his pocket for some 
time. The sea-water rendered it illegible; 
he wrote another. 

The féte-day arrived. Onesime took 
up a handsome bouquet for Pulcherie in 
the morning, and returned. In the even- 
ing there was to be a dance under the 
horse-chestnuts, with a supper and fire- 
works. Berenice and her brother arrived 
at the chateau early: dinner was not yet 
over. They took a walk in the garden, 
Pulcherie was not long in calling Berenice 
to come and assist her with certain pre- 
parations. Onesime, left alone, and find- 
ing himself under Pulcherie’s window, 
thought of his letter. Up to this time 
either he had not dared to give it her, or 
some one had always been with her. He 
thonght the moment favourable. He 
climbed up a piece of trellis-work, leaped 
into the chamber, and placed his letter in 
a book on a table near the bed. What a 
sweet and religious emotion he felt on 
finding himself alone in that little cham- 
ber! He saw a kerchief that had enve- 
loped Pulcherie’s head duting the night ; 
he covered it with kisses, was intoxicated 
by the very odour her tresses had left on 
it, then he fell on his knees, and addressed 
a feryent prayer to heaven. He was 
about to go out by the way he had en- 
tered—he was already at the window; 
when he: heard a noise. He darted pre 
cipitetely back into the room: Hts sudden. 
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movement caused a plaster bust of Socrates 
ornamenting the mantel-piece to fall 
down. The hollow head was shattered ; 
and among the pieces of plaster rolled out 
five or six letters, with some faded flowers, 
that had been hidden there. Onesime 
wished to replace them all; but the name 
of Puleherie frequently repeated in one of 
these letters so struck him, that, not 
stopping to ask if he had the right to 
read letters addressed to Pulcherie, but 
only listening to his passion, he thrust 
the letters into his pocket, jumped lightly 
through the window, and gained the park. 
As he had just opened one of the letters, 
and again seen the words dear Pulcherie 
—which brought a mist before his eyes— 
he heard himself called by Berenice and 
Puleherie. He went, greatly moved, in 
the direction whence the voices had pro- 
ceeded. The guests were assembled under 
the chestnut trees. Pulcherie was in a 
toilette which became her to perfection— 
a wreathof reine-marguerites on her head, 
and a splendid bouquet in her hand. 
Onesimelooked to see if it was his bouquet, 
which she had received so graciously in 
the morning; but this was composed of 
flowers quite strange to the coyntry, and 
with the greater number of which he was 
entirely unacquainted. He was not long 
in guessing whence the bouquet had come 
when he saw the Count de Morville, 
who had arrived in time for dinner 
—having been apprized of the intended 
festivities, as he said, by a line from 
Ernest—and had brought with him a 
bouquet from Paris. 

Pulcherie was radiant with beauty 
and happiness. Onesime was requested 
to play a quadrille. The quadrille was 
scarcely over when Pulcherie, approach- 
ing the young fisherman, said to him— 

* And now, Onesime, a waltz—the little 
German waltz you play so nicely.” 

Then, with a sweet smile, she spoke a 
few words to Urbain, who seemed to 
thank her with rapture. There were only 
two couples to the waliz—Marie and 
Ernest, Pulcherie and Urbain. The Count 
entwined his arm round the lithe and 
graceful figure of the young girl, who 
leant upon his support. with easy abandon- 
ment. The looks of Morville dwelt on her 
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with intoxicating delight. Sometimes 


she would raise her eyes to those of the 


Count, and their glances mingled. One- 
sime was pale and trembling. Suddenly 
he stopped. 

Eh bien !” said Morville. “Go on.” 

“No,” said he; “it is finished—I am 
tired.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” said Marie, “and 
we were getting on so nicely !” 

~M. Onesime will begin again,” said 
the Count. 

“No, lam tired; Ishall not play any 
more.” 

“You are tired!” said the Count. “ It 
is very easy to say that; but you will be 
paid for your trouble.” 

“T should like to see anybody pay me, 
that I might throw the money in his 
face.” 

“ How, rascal!” 

“Rascal! There is one rascal here, 
and his head grows out of your cravat.” 

Berenice ran, seized her brother by the 
arm, and drew him a few paces off. M. 
Malais could only cry— | 

“What a scandal! What will people 
think of ua ?” 

Madame de Fondois said it was begin- 
ning to feel cold, and they had better re- 
turn to the saloon. 

She took the Count’s arm, and the rest 
followed their example. The brother and 
sister were left alonein the garden. Be- 
renice gently attempted to lead her brother 
away. ‘They left the park. Onesime was 
struck with stupor; but soon it was he in 
his turn who dragged Berenice along. 
He had just remembered the letters he 
had found. He shut himself up in his 
room, and devoured their contents. He 
remained for some time with his fave 
buried in his hands; then started up with 
a leap, as if awakened from a wearying 
sleep and a frightful dream. 

“But no!” he said. “Those letters, 
written so tenderly, and which seem to be 
in reply to other letters as tender, are 
really addressed to her:—‘A thousand 
thanks, my dear Pulcherie, for yoar 


promptness in replying to me! Yesem 
you are right. Yon do enable me to read 


in your heart those sentiments whieh 
render me so proud and happy; you can 
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—and without injury to your priceless 
innocence. Are not our vows already 
united before God?’ And this other— 
‘A thousand thanks again, my adored 
angel, for having refused to waltz even 
with Ernest. A thousand thanks for not 
allowing any one to dance to that little 
German air we both love so, but to keep 
it for us alone. How grateful I am for 
-all the trouble it must cost you to teach 
our favourite air to that bumpkin, who, 
as you say, is no better than a savage, 
You will have enough to do—he will in- 
fallibly spoil it for us.’”’ | 

Onesime crushed up the letters with 
fury in his hand, then noiselessly he left 
the house through his bed-room window. 

Nothing was seen of him the next day, 
nor on those succeeding it. This was a 
sad blow to the fisherman’s family. 
Sometimes it was feared he had destroyed 
himself, but all said that his religious 
principles were too strong to admit of 
such a possibility. This each member of 
the family would say to reassure the 
others, without, however, feeling by any 
means assured himself. Eloi Alain, the 
miller, who had taken a great affection to 
Onesime since the burning of his mill, 
deplored his loss no less than the others, 
aa snid— 

“If it was the want of money sent him 
away, I would have given him some,” 
anything parallel to which had never 
been heard to proceed from Eloi Alain’s 
lips. 

waves two months afterwards a 
smal! sum of money was received at Dive, 
gent home by Onesime; then nothing 
more was heard of him. It was thought 
he had embarked in some of the great 
fisheries, and that, on starting, he had 
sent a portion of his advances to his 
family. The advances area sum of money 
paid on account of the seaman who em- 
barks for the whale fisheries. This sum, 
intended for his equipment with clothes, 
and other necessaries indispensable for 
long and dangerous voyages, is nearly 
always eaten and drunk before the ship 
sails, and the mariner comes on board 
with empty bags. He hes in reality 
purchased clothes with a portion of his 
money, but after having spent the rest, 


he has resold his clothes for about one- 
sixth of the cost price. The ship sails. 
After a few days’ rough weather he is wet 
and cold. He applies to the captain, who, 
foreseeing the emergency, has always on 
board a stock of clothes, which ‘he sells 
to the sailor for whatever price he, the 
captain, chooses to fix upon them, As 
they cannot be dispensed with, and as the 
price will only be paid for out of his share 
of the profits of the voyage on their return, 
the sailor thinks no more of it, and 
scarcely troubles toask the price. Thus 
he purchases at -first a red woollen shirt ; 
he pays twelve francs for it, he resells it 
toa wine-shop keeper for forty sous; on 
board, a similar shirt is sold to him for 
sixteen francs, so that for his twelve-franc 
shirt he will eventually have paid twenty- 
six francs. It is only the poor who pay 
so dearly for everything. There are few 
among the rich who have such means of 
becoming poor. 

Although Berenice, at certain moments, 
understood that Onesime could never have 
married Pulcherie, not only because she 
was rich, but, above all, use of the 
difference of their habits and education, 
and though she bore no malice towards 
Mademoiselle Malais on account of her 
brother’s disappearance, yet she avoided 
all meeting with her, and went no more to 
the chateau. It was none the less through 
his love for her that Onesime had been 
driven to despair, and taken with him all 
the life and joy of their house, and Bere- 
nice could not see her former friend with- 
out pain. It was soon known in the 
neighbourhood that Pulcherie’s marriage 
with the Count was decided on, and would 
take place in the ensuing spring. M. 
and Mademoiselle de Fondois left with 
their danghter, whose marriage was fixed 
for the coming winter. The Malais re- 
solved to spend a portion of the winter in 
Paris, and they left Benzeval in the 
month of November. 
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_ Powrz or Wispom.— Aged wisdom, when 

joined with acknowledged virtue, exerts an 

authority over the human mind greater even 

than that which arises from power and station. 
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7 : the horse Bucephalus, of the dog Argus, 
COWPER AND HIS PETS. of St. Anthony’s pig, or of Dr. Johnson’s 


THE affection of poor Cowper for his cat. Who has not read, or who, having 
three tame hares, Bess, Tiney, and Puss, read, can have forgotten the poor sick 
18 well known. The reputation of these , poet’s playfully fond, and fondly obser- 
oddly-selectéd pets is as firmly established | vant analysis of the diversity of character 
for what we call immortality as that of! existing between these three animals 
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whom no.stramges ar conla disting patents 6 : 
from one another? First. of all, the sic 


: grateful Puss, who waa“ tamed by gentle | ably 
usage ” during an illness, and grew to 
love the society of his human preserver: 


more than theé.afi his own species (for 


Puss and Co., you must,understand, were 
all gentlemen, in spite of their somewhat’ 


femininely-soundingtitles). Puss, on the 
fine days,.was as amsious for his master 
to “ come into the garden,” as if the poet 
had been a leporing: Maud—would dram 


impatiently on his: knee, and even, pull. 
him by the skirte:of his coat, till he had 


fairly got him owt: of the house. 
A, hare of a very different colour was 
old Tiney, desertbed in his epitaph as. 


“The surliest of his kind,” 
‘whom no acts of kindness could civilize,. 


serious illness. What did old ‘liney 
care? He was not to be cajoled out of 


his native sulks by a paltry attention of 


that kind. If his benefactor took the 


liberty to stroke him, “he would grunt, 


strike with his fore feet, spring forward, 
and bite.” 


much earlier stage.of hie existence than 
the date of his actual demise. There 
appear to have. bees. lmmereus points, 
however, about Tiney, Cowper describes 
him as “very. in hia way : 
even hig svsliness: was matter of mirth, 
and, in his play, he preserved such an sir 
of gravity, and performed his feats with 
such a solemnity of manner, that in him, 
too, I had an agreeable companion.” A 
facetious old brute, doubtless! But, as 
a matter of private opinion, we are in- 
clined to think that a little svaaine 
would have vastly improved him. 


Bess was the low comedian and acrobat 


of the company — “a hare of great 
humour and drollery.” Puss, as we have 
seem, wastamed: by kindness. Tiney re- 
‘fesednte-be tamed at all (a shameful, in- 
corrigible: old hare, that Tiney!) But 


Bess “had a courage and. confidence thet 
made him tame from the beginning.” 


The: poet, used to treat his pets to a. 


hare!), “wae always: 


respectable age of nine. 
the old curmudgeon by two years, solacing 
| hie declining days with theetendehip of 
Him, too; the poet nursed through at 


An amiable hare,. Tiney ! | 
We opine that had he formed:ame of any | 
zoological. callection under our control, | 
he would: iexe:been brought: imte contaett | 
with. forcemeat. and currant: jelly at. a. 
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pei na feasiaae ” taney. this ofa. 


superior to the: rest, 
aad proved himself the Vestris. of: the 
party.” in these Talking-Fish and Sing- 


ing-Monse days Bess might have secured 


a handsome engagement. from, any enter- 
prising Barnum. 

Beas, we are sorry to say, was cut’ off 
in the prime of life by the baneful in- 
fluence of a damp bed, but not until. he 
had covered himeelf with undying glory 
by administering an awful thrashing: to 
am.over-familiar cat. 

Tiney grunted and grumbled on te:the 
Puss: survived 


&. spaniel named Marquis, whom Puss 
took under his dignified patrenage, and 
who “toadied’”’ Pusalike a very pment’ 
and a Beswell as he was. 


omen poems, 
GRISELDA: 
A CITY LEGEND. 
A: woman who bore the name of Gri- 
seldy: liwed once in the midat of a very 
populasaand busy town. The best days 


of her Tife were over, and: though the 


infirmities.of age had not yet crept upon 
her, the time of her youth. was very far 
off—so far, that to loak back upon it 
seemed like trying, to remember a forgot- 

‘Ler life had mot been a very 
happy one ; at one time umkindness had 
oppressed ity. at. another slander had 
breathed upon it. Onee when she thought 
she had found something that would 
brighten earth into a paradise, that very 
thing failed and disappointed her, leaving 
her only more lonely amd wretched than 
before. But now all these things belonged 
to the past, and she seldom thought of 
them. She was poor, and the daily strug- 
gle for existence in that crowded city 
took up all her thoughts and attention. 
She was not hard-hearted or selfish, but 
the never-ending round of small cares 
that oppressed her naturally tended. to 
centre all her- thoughts upon herself; She 
was. lonely, and. her sympathies being 
seldom called forth, grew in consequence 
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cold ‘and sluggish; thus she was. little 
liked among her noisy, bustling neigh- 


‘pours, with whom, indeed, she had nothing 


in common.. 

One evening, when she was crooning 
over the remains of a scanty fire, such as 
her poverty could afford, the very unusual 
cireamstance of a loud double knock at 
her door made her start up in great haste, 
with a vague foreboding of some disaster. 
It was, however, only the postman, the 
first visit from that functionary that she 
had received for many years, for no friends, 
and searcely any relatives, remained to 
her. A large letter, heavily bordered 
with black, was handed to her, and the 
postman was gone in a, moment, before 
she could find time to express her doubts 
about the letter being actually for her. 
Seeing that he was really gone, she first 
tried to decipher the address by the faint 
light that lingered out of doors, but find. 
ing this to be impossible, she retreated to 
her hearth, and tried to fan the expiring 
embers into a flame. Presently a bright 
tongue of fire leaped up and burned 
steadily, and Griselda held the letter low 
down, and looked at the direction. It 
was for her—there could be no possible 
doubt about that—and the writing was 
strange and unfamiliar to her; she remem- 
bered, however, that this latter circum- 
stance was not surprising, since she could 
not recall the handwriting of any single 
individual among those she had once 
known. Having now guessed and pon- 
dered for a considerable time, she pro- 
ceeded to break the seal, and read the 
contents of the letter. It informed her 
of the death of a distant relative, with 
whom she had lived for a short time, and 
who had bequeathed to her—a large for- 
tune ? No, indeed, but a sum of money, 
trifling in itself, but really like a large 
fortune to her, compared with her expen- 
diture, and with her previous earnings. 

Griselda read the letter over and over 
again, to convince herself that it could 
not. possibly. bear any other interpretation, 
and finally laid it on the table, spread wide 
open, and walked up and down for some 
time, trying to realize the change in her 
fortunes, and to work ont the results in 
her imagination. First, she need not 
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work any more; or, if the chain of habit 
pressed upon her, she need not work longer 
than she liked; then she was no longer: 
bonnd. to exercise such rigid economy in 
matters of ordinary comfort; then. she 
could have—what could she have? what 
could. she buy? Ah! poor: Griselda; her 
desires were not very large; the famous 
wishing cap of the‘ old story would not | 
have been of much use to her, for all those 
grand things that it brought to its fortu. 
nate wearer would have been out of place 
in her possession; fine carriages and 
horses would have given her no pleasure 
she could never have persuaded herself to 
make use of them, feeling her own utter 
unsuitableness to, and contrast with, such 
gorgeous helongings; beautiful jewels 
and dresses would have only made her 
look more old and withered than she was. 
A friend—ah! but money could ‘not buy 
that, and if it could—if the wishing cap 
were really hers—what would be the use 
of wishing for friends? Could she amuse 
and entertain them? No. If they loved 
her, could she love them again? No, she 
thought not. Her power of loving had 
been dulled and deadened; she did not 
care much for any one now, and she did 
not particularly wish any one to care for 
her. Finally, her vague desires settled 
dow into a very reasonable and common- 
place centre—she should like, she would 
buy, a black silk gown. She would buy 
it at an expensive shop, where only ladies 
generally dealt, and it should be of thick, 
substantial silk, and it should have 
flounces, and be trimmed with rich, and 
grave, and decorous black sel She 
would wear it on Sundays, and pin it up 
very carefully all the week. is was 
the result of her meditations that night 
and, having arrived at so es a 
conclusion, she went to bed. 

The next morning she awoke early, 
with a sense of having some great thing 
on her mind. She could not at first we 
recollect what it was, but on looking , 





lying open on the tabie, and she hastily 
read it again and yet:again. Then risiiig | 
with a new sense of dignity and’ import+ 
ance, and wondering what the Row” 
would: say when it heard of her good 
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fortune (which, indeed, she would tell her 
neighbours was nothing wonderful, con- 
sidering her connections), she proceeded to 
light the fire and prepare her breakfast, 
and then to dust and arrange her room. 
These little matters somehow tired her 
now more than they had usually done; 
stooping made her back ache, looking up 
for cobwebs made her giddy, the fire was 
refractory and would not light, the kettle 
was mutinous and declined to boil, Sud- 
denly a thought struck her; she remem- 
bered a mode of reasonable and profitable 
expenditure that had not before occurred 
to her; she would save herself all this 
trouble and labour—she would hire a 
servant to live with her and to do her 
work, : , 
- So Griselda, having decided that it 
was not good for her to be alone, and 
feeling that .she was. now no longer 
obliged to toil-all day at her accustomed 
work, sallied’ forth among her neighbours, 
partly to hint'at ‘her change of for- 
tune, and partly to find and secure the 
services of a handmaiden. We can 
easily excuse her for being a little grand 
and vague in her account of the infor- 
mation she had received, and for enjoying, 
more than she had enjoyed anything for 
a. long time, the surprise, and perbaps 
envy, of her listeners. All this was very 
natural. That day was, upon the whole, 
one of the pleasantest she had spent for 
ears, and it resulted in an agreement on 
er part to take “on trial” a little maiden 
of sixteen — Rose by name, and exceed- 
ingly merry and light-hearted by nature 
—as her attendant and general servant. 
Ah, how strange a contrast did this 
new presence make in Griselda’s old and. 
poverty-stricken dwelling! for the fur- 
niture, like herself, belonged to a past 
era, and was falling fast intodecay. It was 
as ifa ray of sunlight had fallen suddenly 
into a grave, mocking with its brightness 
the gloom and desolation upon which it 
rested, Thus it happened that Griselda, 
‘instead of being infected by Rose’s gaiety, 
strove to tone her down to the level of 
ber. surroundings, and this ill-matched 
maid and mistress were perpetually tor- 
“menting each other, 5 
Bor Rose was silly and extravagant—_ 





so said Griselda, given to vain adornments, 
-and fond of pleasure—not satisfied to stay 
quietly at home month ‘after month, but 
liking to gad about and mingle with the 
world. She was careless, moreover, and 
forgetful in household matters, and, worst 
of all, she wanted to be married! . This 
was a kind of climax in which Griselda’s 
reflections on this fertile subject generally 
ended. What could the girl possibly want 
with a lover? Did she not know when 
she was well off, that she must be bring- 
ing the cares of life upon herself: faster 
than Providence was sending them? And 
Griselda groaned over the perversity of 
the human race in general, and of “Rose 
in particular. . : 
Now it happened one winter afternoon, 
when Griselda had been even more an- 
noyed than usual at the utter want of 
similarity between her own tastes and 
views and those of her new inmate, that 
she went: out-into the streets and tho- 
roughfares of the city to see if she could 
walk off her disquietude; and on one of 
the broad and crowded pavements she 
saw alittle child, very scantily dressed, 
and ill-protected from the cold, quite 
alone, and weeping bitterly. The paszers- 
by took no notice of the little one; they 
hurried on, absorbed in their own busi- 
ness or pleasures, and it continued ‘to 
cry and to shiver with cold. Griselda 
first looked up and down to see to whom 
it belonged, for it seemed too young to 
be lett thus wandering about by itself; 
but she saw no one who could possibly 
be supposed to have the care of it. See- 
ing a neighbour of h:r own close by, she 
stopped the woman, and pointing to the 
little child, asked if she did not think it 
very cruel to leave such a baby alone in 
the street. “I see no child,” said the 
woman, and she hurried on to. make her 
Christmas purchases, for the great bell of 
the town had tolled two o’clock some 
time before, and to-morrow would be 
Christmas-day. Griselda wondered some- 
what, but she had now reached the spot 
where the little child was standing, 
crying still, and she could not make. up 
her mind to pass it by. You see’ there 
was a tender place in that: dry.old heart 
of hers that had survived the general 
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wreck. So she stooped down and asked 
why it cried. “I am cold,” said the 
child—“ very, very cold.” And Griselda 
saw that its skin was unnaturally white, 
like that of a person who has been seized 
by the frost. She began to wish she had 
any spare’ garments on that she could 
take off out of doors, and feared she had 
not, She wore, as it was a festival, the 
rich black sitk gown that she had pro- 
mised herself months ago, and bought 
afterwards with much satisfaction; and 
she saw, or thought she saw, the little 
child look up at the warm velvet trim- 
thing which, according to the fashion of 
that time, fell in large folds to the waist. 
She could tear that off easily—it was 
stitched lightly to the silk—but what a 
pity that would be! It would be spoilt 
for ever, most likely, if she creased it by 
wrapping the child in its glossy folds. 
As she hesitated the great bell tolled 
three. “Ishall not pe here many hours,” 
said the child; and Griselda, understand- 
ing it to mean that it would die of cold, 
paused no longer, but yielded to the im- 
pulse that prompted her to tear off the 
velvet and wrap it round the child. 
Then it looked up at her and smiled, and 
as-it did so she thought, she did not 
know why, of beautiful pictures over the 
altars of churches, representing cherub 
faces and infant Christs; and it put its 
little hand into hers, and said, “I will 
go home with you to your house.” Now 
some may think it strange that Griselda, 
instead of being angry at the boldness of 
the child, and thinking that it pre- 
stimed upon her kindness, was pleased 
at the thought of taking it home with 
her, and providing for it, at least for the 
present; but so it was; for, by some law 
in our nature, we love those whom we 


have helped, and are ready to make fresh. 


sacrifices for those who have already cost 
us trouble and self-denial, just as, on 
the other hand, bad people hate those 


whom they have injured, and pursue 


them more relentlessly on that very 
account, _ 

And Griselda took the little one home, 
and warmed and sheltered ‘it upon her 
own hearth, being aided in this chari- 
table work by Rose, whose kind little 


heart yearned with the instincts, perhaps, 


-of future motherhood over this forsaken 


child, as they imagined it to be. But 
whenever the great: bell tolled the 
child said again, “Ihave not long to 
stay,” and they noticed with wonder, 
when candles were lighted in all the 
opposite houses, that their room was still 
light ; and so the Christmas candles, that 
stood ready upon the mantel-shelf, were 
not taken down and lighted. 

And that night, according to the cus- 
tom of their town, they sat up till twelve 
o’clock, waiting for the Christmas. morn- 
ing to bless their home; and as trey 
talked about the star that shoneupon the 
watchful shepherds so many years ago, 
the little child began to talk too, and 
told them how it guided grave and hoary 
sages across trackless wastes and lonely 
mountains to the little town of Bethle- 
hem. And they listened and wondered. 
But the great bell tolled eleven, and the 
child stopped, and said, “One hour 
more.” a 

The last hour passed very quickly. 
Griselda busied herself in preparing with 
her own hands a little bed for the child, 
pausing every now and then to listen to its 
pretty talk. One thing gave the gooddame. 
some uneasiness—the child would not part 
with that precious piece of velvet that was 
still wrapped round its shoulders, appa- 
rently quite uninjured by the new use to 
which it was applied, but most pertina- 
ciously retained by its wearer. In vain 
did Griselda, glancivg woefully at her 
bare and untrimmed dress, endeavour to 
regain possession of this valuable adorn- 
ment; in vain did she represent that the 
room was already too warm, and that such 
a wrap as this was superfluous, or offer to 
exchange it for another; the child only 
smiled at her. I do not know what logic 
there could have been in that smile, bat 
it always silenced her for the time, 

The great bell tolled twelve, and the 
moment the last stroke had ceased to 
sound, all the bells of the different 
churches began to ring in the Christmas: 
morning, answering each other from 
various parts of the town. The. two 
women had been expecting this, and they 
had both risen and gone to the window 
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‘to hear better. In about a quarter of an 
hour the bells ceased, and all was still 
again, when they turned round, and lo! 
‘the chair on which the little child had 
- been sitting was unoccupied, and they 
were alone. They looked at each other 
with a ‘stare of utter amazement, Rose 
‘being ‘the first to recover the use of her 


“6Tt was the Christ-child,’ said she, 
“the angel that at Christmas time takes 
the guise of a little child, and making 
himeelf visible only to a few, supplicates 
- for warmth and shelter to try their hearts. 
‘Blessed are they who succour Him in love 
and pity, and thus win from heaven some 
‘special mercy.” : 
Griselda sat for some time silent with 
“getonishment; then, asa thought struck 
cher, she exclaimed with sudden doleful- 

ness— 

“Oh, my piece of velvet!” 

“Is that really gone too?” asked 
‘Rowe. “Let us look about for it.” They 
searched the room, but with no success ; 
the Ae had disappeared with the 


* He has taken it with him,” said Rose 


' ; y- 

“ You seem pleased with my loss,” said 
Griselda, who was by no means 80 con- 
tented with the circumstance, | 

“Oh! mistress,” answered the girl, 
blessed are they from whom the Christ- 
child accepts an offering.” 

Ten and sixpence a yard,” said Gri- 


“It shall be repaid them a hundred- 
fold,” added Rose. 

“he ribbon on it was worth that,” 
gaid Griselda, who did not hear her dis- 
tinctly. : 

‘And you really regret this token 
‘being accepted to witness for you in the 
other world?” asked Rose. 

“Well, it’s not much use to regret 
it now,” answered Griselda. “After all, 
~ he -was welcome to-it, pretty dear, and if 
I saw ‘him shivering in the cold I should 
do it again.” 

Roge groaned at her practical and mat- 
-‘ter-of-fact mistress, but saidnothing more. 
She would “have been only too glad ‘to 
Save given all her best treasurés to the 
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supernatnral visitant, and she did not: 
understand how it was that Griselda was 


80 insensible to the honour conferred on 


her, merely because the article taken from 
her had cost so much. Griselda was old 
and Rose was young—that was just the 
difference; moreover, Griselda had been 


taught in the bitter school of want, and 


she clung now to outward and tangible 
blessings as to the chiefest.good. 

The natural kindliness of her disposi- 
tion had been much roused and strength- 
ened by the incident just recorded, and 
she often looked at the poor neglected 
children in the street, wishing that she 


could help them: not one of them, how- 


ever, looked in the least like the myste- 
rious child of Christmas-eve. 

One evening early in the spring, when 
the days were growing long, and the 
sharp northerly winds were blowing per- 
petually, Griselda, on returning from a 
walk, found a heap of something white 
lying across her door-step. The light was. 
fading, and her eyes were not very good, 
so that she had to call Rose before she 
could ascertain what it was. That bloom- 
ing damsel having knelt down beside it, 
soon pronounced it to be a human being, 
all huddled together, and either asleep or 
insensible. “She looks worn and ill,” 
added Rose, “‘ and scarcely seems to have 
life in her.” 

“Try to get her into our warm room,” 
said Griselda, “and let us see what we 
can do for her.” Tose willingly obeyed. 

The object of their compassion proved 
to be a young girl, about sixteen or 
seventeen years old, very poorly dressed, 
and, from some cause or other, so much 
numbed and stupefied, that she scarcely 
had the right use cf any of her faculties. 
Her face, which was decidedly pretty, 
seemed to be familiar to Griselda, who 
could-scarcely keep from staring at her, 
so certain was she that she remembered 
the features—not vaguely, as we remem- 
ber things we have dreamed of, but in 
reality, as if certain places and events 
were recalled as in some way connected 
with her. These places and events, 
however, belonged entirely te the past, 
and Griselda often told herself ‘that ‘the 


girl could not by any possibility ‘have 
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been born at the period to which her 
thoughts were always directed when she 
looked at her, adding that she was an 
old fool, and that she-wondered what she 
meant by it, The girl revived suffici- 
ently to tell them that she was an or- 
phan and a stranger, and belonged to no 
one; that she had been ill a long time, 
and often near death; and that she begged 
them to shelter her yet a little longer, 
till she was better able to provide for 
herself. Griselda complied with a readi- 
ness that astonished Rose, who had seldom 
seen her take so great an interest in any 
one as in this stranger, and she would sit 
beside her for hours together, sometimes 
looking at her without seeing her, and 
seeming to see through her into some 
far-off region. Once she went up to the 
looking-glass, and attentively examined 
the reflection of her features. lose, en- 
tering the room at that moment, said, 
“T have been thinking, ma’am, that you 
are very much like the stranger down- 
stairs.” . 

“Nonsense, child,”? said Griselda, 
“don’t flatter an old woman like that.” 
But she had been thinking that very 
thing herself. 

Spring bloomed into summer, and still 
the stranger lingered with Griselda. She 
was very quiet and spoke little, but with 
her presence a change had fallen on the 
two inmates of the house. Rose observed 


with astonishment that her mistress no 


longer blamed her for her love of gay 
clothes, or if even she did say a word now 
upon that subject, some gentle saying 
from the stranger stopped her directly. 
It was the same with other matters about 
which they had formerly quarrelled; thus, 


when Rose, after finishing her work, | 


would ask leave to go out into the town 
‘and look at the shops and the people, 
and some angry remark about her fond- 
ness for gadding abroad would rise to 
Griselda’s lips, the stranger would say 


something about the pleasant lamp-lit 


walks in some other town, on the shore 
of the restless sea; then Griselda, after 
listening for a moment, with a strange 
dimness in her eyes, would quietly give 
Rose the desired permission. And when 
sometimes a hesitating tap at the door 


made Rose start, and glance doubtfully at 
her mistress before she ventured to open 
it, and Griselda would prepare some acrid 
speech about the foolish encouragement 
given by Rose to a lover too poor to 
marry her, then would the stranger, 
speaking lower than before, whisper some- 
thing that sent a thrill of newly-roused 
remembrance straight to Griselda’s heart ; 
and she would rise herself, and lift the 
latch, and welcome Rose’s suitor, and her 
voice would sound strange to lose, softer 
and less steady than usual. It was only 
natural that such a change in her should 
bring about a corresponding change in her 
little handmaiden, who now never gave a 
saucy answer or an indignant look. Some 
strange and unknown cause had bent 
these hearts towards each other, giving 
them what they had lacked before—sym- 
pathy. The stranger grew strong and 
well, and a new bloom came into her 
cheeks, and a new light into her eyes, 
while these changes were silently taking 
place in the little dwelling that had 
received her; and still, if any of the 
neighbours came within the door, their 
eyes would wander from her face to 
Griselda’s, tracing out a likeness that 
grew more apparent between the young 
face and the old one. And a thought 
shaped itself in the mind of Rose, and as 
she watched and listened day by day she 
knew that she was not mistaken, and that 
the Christ-child had sent a blessing to. 
Griselda, in return for tthe poor offering 
wrung from her half-reluctant compag- 
sion. os 
Coming down-stairs.one bright morning 
in the summer, she was not surprised to 
see that the stranger’s place was vacant. 
“Her work is done,” she thought, “and 
she has returned whence she came.” 
Griselda, perhaps, had the same thought, 
but she too was silent. But it happened, 
some time afterwards, that the tower of 
the grey old church beside their house 
shook out a joyous peal of marriage bells, 
and that Rose, wearing a white veil: and 
crowned with the bridal wreath, left the 


home of her mistress for one of her.-own ; 
and among the good wishes uttered by 


Griselda was one that she, too, in this 
new dwelling, might find favour with the 
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Christ-child: “Fdr those whom he bless- | 
eth are blessed,” she added in a low 


voice. 


“1 knew it long ago,” said Rose eagerly 
“TI guessed it almost from the first. The 
guest who lingered with us, and was as 
one of us for a time, brought you back 
your youth, your first warmth of feeling, 
your first belief in goodness, your first 
sympathy with innocent gaiety—all that 
you had lost in the long struggle of life.” 

“ Byen so,” answered Griselda ; “ it was 
‘ay youth that came to me again. To 
lose it is the sorest loss—it is to lose para- 
— dise over again. I lost it in a long and 

bitter conflict with want and poverty, 
and now that the Christ-child has sent it 
back to me, I know that even the ready 
sorrow and over-sensitiveness of youth are 
better than the hard indifference of age.” 
And be sure, dear children, when you 
gee persons advancing in life, but pre- 
serving the cheerfulness and trusting spirit 
and hopefulness of their youth—be sure, 
I say, that such as these have found favour 
with the Christ-child, and that he has 
kept their youth fresh and unsullied in 


their hearts, or has returned it to them, 
if at any time they lost it on the battle- 
plain of life. 
blessed, and of the number of those who 
shall as little children enter the kingdom 
of heaven. 

——@———- 


THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 
A SEA SKETCH. 

“Lanp O!” 

* Where away ?” 

“ Right ahead, sir.” 

“Vory well. Lay down.” . 

“That ia Cape Blanco, I take it, Mr. 
Muller,” said Captain John Wilson to his 
mate. 

“Yes, sir; from yesterday’s observa- 
tion, we must be well towindward. The 
“Belle has not done much since the .mid- 
watch. We'll be late in getting into port, 

“Tt will take us until nightfall with 
this breeze, Mr, Muller, and the land- 
breeze will then be blowing a perfect hur: 


ricane. (et up the. chains, if you please, | ! 
[loudest order. The holding-ground at 


and have the anchors on the bows.” 


Doubt not that such are 


“Ay, ay, sir.” And the mate iwent 
forward. | 

Such was the dialogue between Captain 
Wilson and his mate, on board the good 
ship the Belle, then bound to Payta (Peru) 
with merchandise. 

We were sailing pleasantly along, at 
the rate, possibly, of six miles in the hour. 
The ship rose and pitched very lazily with 
the low swell; andas my hammock swung 
with every motion (I had been confined 
to it for weeks), I could see the peculiar 
“golden haziness” which always hangs 
over the land when ycu are making an 
approach from the west in the earlier 
hours of the morning. There is a very 
expressive word for the appearance among 
sailors; but an elderly gentleman’s me- 
mory may be forgiven some small short- 
comings. 

Captain Wilson had been in the habit 
for several days—while 1 was slowly re- 
covering from a violent fever—of having 
my hammock slung upon the poop-deck. 
On the morning of the day which com- 
mences my story, the decks were not yet 
dry from the morning scrubbing, when I 
climbed wearily on deck, with the assist- 
ance of the second mate and Ben the stew- 
ard, and lay down in my hammock. As 
we stood in for the land, I could catch 
occasional glimpses of its outlines; and 
when we had passed Payta Head, there 
came deliciously to me an odour of the 


{land.. I remember that, in the girl-like 


weakness of my exhausted energies, the 
hot tears rolled down my cheeks as I 
murmured— | 
‘‘Thank God! I shall live to set foot 
on land!” : 
As we approached Payta, the fresh land- 
breeze increased our speed to ten knote ; 
and, just at nightfall, as Captain Wilson 
had anticipated, we came'to anchor. 
Daring the last few tacks that we made 
in beating up neurer the town, the land- 
breeze had freshened to almost a gale. We 
were only showing whole top-sails, jib, 


| and main-top gallant-sails; and even with 


thaf amount of canvas there was a clatter 
of ropes and blocks, and a slatting of sails, 
as the top-sails were clewed: up, that ren- | 
dered it almost impossible to. bear the 
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Payta is excellent; and our scope of | with avery palatable roll of baker's bread, 


seventy fathoms on the smaller cable held 
the Belle to her moorings. 

We were to remain but four days; and 
Captain Wilson urged me to remain for 
the next two months under the care of 
the physician to the consulate. Accord- 
ingly, I was carried ashore the next morn- 
ing, and placed under the protection of 
old Pilar, who dignified his doggery of a 
house with the title of hotel. He was a 
Frenchman. He had married a Spanish- 
American lady some years before; a good- 
looking woman, with large, liquid eyes, 
that I had a wonderful fancy for gazing 
into; to whose care I probably owe it 
that I was not gathered, years ago, into 
the sheaves of the Grim Reaper. 

The front apartment on the first-floor 
was a bar-room. Old Pilar had severnl 
other invalids under his care. Indeed, I 
believe the consul gave him the preference 
in that regard, as several men were added 
to our number during the short period of 
my sojourn, 

He had, also, a little boy, who answered 
to the name of Whong (Juan), and who 
so far took a fancy to me as to provide 
me with many a coveted delicacy, for the 
want of which, so far as old Filar’s atten- 
tions were concerned, I might have gone 
to my last home. 

Oh, how wearily the weeks dragged 
their hours away in that Spanish hovel! 
My sick-couch was an old settee. Noone 
thought of retiring before midnight ; for 
two hours of the morning, and the time 
from nightfall until midnight, were the 
only endurable portions of the whole 
twenty-four hours; and then, as soon as 
we laid our heads upon our pillows (mine 
was my monkey-jacket), the tleas carried 
the war into Africa. Groans and impreca- 
tions followed their ravenous onset; and 
there were few hours of the night in which 
I could not hear some gruff old sea-dog 
wnathematizing the fleas. As the night 
waned, however, the enemy drew off their 
forces; and we slept the sleep of the 
weary,. A as 

We breakfusted at ten. The coffee— 
bah! let it pass. The principal-dish was 
a huge omelet, consisting of eggs, onions, 
beef, vegetables——what not? and this, 


was our bill of fare. We had no water, 
except such as was brought in casks, on 
the backs of mules, from some place leagues 
away. It was warm, muddy, brackish; 
and, but for a cup of tea with our four 
o'clock dinner, I must bave died of thirst. 

During the third week of my sojourn, 
old Pilar announced to us that we had best 
‘bug up a little,” as the consul was about 
to pay usa visit. We complied with the 
suggestion, and had but just completed 
our toilet, when his arrival was an- 
nounced. 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed old Pilar, in 
the tones of alarm, (his usual Spanish 
epithets were always exchanged for the 
native French when he was excited), “de 
consul ’ave bring de ladies. Caramba!” 

Even so. Following the consul, and a 
grey-haired gentleman who accompanied 
him, were two ladies; one, as I thought, 
most unmistakably the consul’s wife ; the 
other, I conjectured, the old gentleman’s 
daughter. The consul made some gene- 
ral inquiries, as a inatter of form: but 
his aged companion, as well as the ladies, 
looked from one to another of the inva- 
lids, with an expression of genuine kind- 
ness that I can never forget. The old 
gentleman was drawn aside by the consul 
to look at old Pilar’s temple-like bird- 
cage, which hung in the balcony; while 
the ladies lingered and questioned us as 
to our improvement. The younger said 
nothing. She was a fair-haired, beautiful 
girl of seventeen, with blue eyes that 
peered timidly forth from a masa of curls, 
that fell from the slight restraint of a rich 
ribosa; and, as her eye met my own, I 
silently promised myself that, if human 
energy could accomplish it, she should be 
mine. They left us. 

It was wonderful how I recovered. [ 
gained new strength every day. I made 
the necessary inquiries of old Pilar, with 
the proper degree of’ caution, and learned 
that the old gentleman was Mr. Bathurst, 
the incumbent of the consulate many 
years before, and, for a long period, a 
resident of Payta. The young lady, he 
added, was his daughter; and both were 
about to embark for the United States. 

“Indeed 1". fe ee 
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“Yes.” 

“In what yessel P” 

“ Inthat barque—the Angelina,” and he 
pointed to a vessel, at whose peak the 
French ensign was flying. 

“‘ When does she sail ?” 

“Next Monday.” 

“Thank you.” 

Pas de tout, Monsieur.” 

It was but a few evenings afterwards 
that I was passing the residence of the 
captain of the port; an important digni- 
tary, by-the-by, in all the Spanish-Ame- 

rican ports. He was holding a fandango. 
A violin, a clarionet, and a tenor-drum 
were the instruments used; and these 
were accompanied by singers in the nasal, 
minor tones of Spanish music. Of course 
there was a great deal of noise, to say 
nothing of the music. The door was open, 
and several sailors were standing around 
it, some of them very manifestly intoxi- 
cated. I pansed a moment, and looked 
in. And there, dancing with a handsome 
‘Peruvian officer, was Miss Bathurst. It 
was late. The dance ceased. My charmer 
first left the room, accompanied by her 
father, who, I thought, seemed to be little 
pleased with tlie attentions of the young 
officer. He had left the door, when his 
host, the captain of the port, recalled him. 
* Amigo mio!” | 
~* Senor !” 

Mr. Bathurst turned towards the 
house, leaving his daughter standing a few 
paces from the door, and saying to her— 

“Stay here a single moment. I won’t 
go in.” j 
_ He went, accordingly, to the door, and 
-was speaking in a low tone, when snd- 
denly a drunken sailor approached the 
fair girl, and said— 

“T say, sweety! (hiccup!) shan’t I 
(hic !) see ye home ?” 

He was in the act of seizing her arm, 
when I sprang forward, and, dealing‘*him 
‘a blow that sent him reeling into the 
gutter, I turned towards the trembling 
girl, to assure her of her perfect safety, 
‘when I met the alarmed father face to 
“i8death, sir! what are you doing 
here???” | oo eee 
“Protecting your dayghter frominsult, 


sir,” I replied; and, turning on my heel, 
I sought my lodgings.. The old gentle- 
man called the next day at old Pilar’s, 


apologized, thanked me, made proffer of 


his services “in any way,”. and ended by 
saying that it would afford him great 
pleasure to see me at his residence, but 
for the fact that he was busily engaged 
in making the necessary arrangements 
for sailing, on the following Monday, for 
the United States. I am afraid I did not 
receive his civilities with the best grace 
in the world; for, although he seemed a 
very benevolent, urbane old gentleman, 
he gave his shoulders the slightest pos- 
sible shrug as he left me, as if he would 
have said—‘ Queer fellow, that. Can’t 
approach him.” . 

I went that very day to the consul, 
who very kindly waited on the captain 
of the Angelina, and secured my passage 
to Valparaiso, where, he said, we should 
be obliged to procure a passage in some 
American homeward-bound vessel. The 
day arrived. I had been half an hour on 
board, when Mr. Bathurst and his daugh- 
ter came alongside in the government 
barge, under the personal escort of the 
captain of the port. I now discovered 
that that functionary was a sailor, for he 
worked the Angelina gallantly out of the 
harbour. At length, he laid the main 
topsail to the mast, got on board his 
beautiful barge, and left us. 

For many days we sailed, close-hauled 
southward and westward. On that coast 
it never rains, and the air is so dry and 
clear that a ship seems like a thing of 
enchantment as she glides quietly along 
in the sunshine and the deep blue of the 
Pacific. We were well-nigh three weeks 
out when we passed Juan Fernandez, 
and as we were bacalmed within three 
miles of it, it was decided that we should 
go onshore. So far, there had been little 
intercourse between the other passengers 
and myself. The occurrences at Payta 
caused a feeling of awkwardness that kept 
me alooffrom'them. On that day, how- 
ever, the excitement of a jaunt on classic 
ground banished all reserve. - 

It is exceedingly diffealt to land at 
Juan Fernandez. We had‘a-crew, how- 
ever, that was accustomed to land in the 
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surf, and no danger was apprehended. | I ventured to say, for all reserve had long 


We reckoned without our host; for, in 
urging the jolly-boat towards the shore, 
on the back of an enormous swell, an oar 
broke; and, in the confusion, she cap- 
sized. I was sitting by the side of Miss 
Bathurst. The wave was receding ; and, 
as I fell, I very fortunately struck the 
bottom near a sharp spur of a mass of 
rocks. I grasped the arm of the fair 
girl, and clutching a point of the rock, I 
succeeded in getting a safe footing just in 
time to catch her in my arms and bear 
her to the shore. As it was, the swell 
reached my knees as it broke furiously 
upon the beach. Captain Dubois had 
not been idle, and with the assistance of 
his men, he had borne the old gentleman 
safely to land, and secured the boat and 
oars. Mr. Bathurst was considerably 
bruised ; and, in our drenched condition, 
it was desirable to return at once to the 
ship. The mate had seen our mishap, 
and sent us a boat. By the direction of 
the captain she lay at a short distance 
from the shore. A warp was thrown to 
us; and by her assistance we succeeded 
in getting safely through thesurf. Ina 
few minutes we were again on shipboard. 

With a fresh breeze from the south- 
west we shaped our course for Coquimbo, 
at which port the Angelina was to dis- 
charge some two hundred tons of salt. 
There we were so fortunate as to find the 
good ship Chzlz, of Boston, Knowles, 
master, in which we obtained a passage 
home. I will not dwell upon the inci- 
dents of the passage. Enough to say, 
that we had a pleasant run of one hun- 
dred and four days to Cape Cod. It was 
near nightfall when we passed the cape. 
The wind being from the south-west, we 
hugged the southern shore, and two hours 
later took a pilot. The wind grew light 
and baffling. We bore away with the 
intention of going to leeward of “The 
Graves ;” a reef on which I have, since 
that time, narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
We were quite near the reef, when sud- 
denly the wind changed to the north- 
east. I was at that moment on the top- 
gallant forecastle ; a few moments before 
I had been conversing in low tones with 
Julia Bathurst. We spoke of the past. 


since been banished, that I hoped our 
intimacy was not to end with the voyage. 

“ Surely not,’’ was the reply; and she 
spoke of the obligations she had incurred 
in the earlier stage of our acquaintance. 
I know not what I said in reply, for I 
was in a flutter of excitement, but I have 
a tolerably distinct recollection that Julia 
dropped her eyes very suddenly to the 
deck, the seams of which she seemed to. 
be making the subject of a philosophical 
investigation, while she picked the whip- 
ping from the end of the signal halyards, 
with the very prettiest of all pretty 
fingers. We were interrupted, and with 
a light heart I went forward. 

As the squall, with which the wind 
changed, struck the ship, the spanker- 
boom flew fiercely to starboard, prostra- 
ting Captain Knowles, Mr. Bathurst, and 
the mate to the deck. All were so much 


‘injured that they were incapable of giving 


any assistance in the management of the 
ship. The second mate was so much 
frightened that he stood irresolute. We 
were going rapidly astern, directly to- 
wards the rocks, on which the surf was 
breaking in snow-white sheets with a 
deafening roar, and a glance showed me 
that a moment’s delay would be fatal, . 

“Hard a-port! Down with your 
helm! JTtard down!” I shouted, at the 
top of my voice; and I sprang to the 
wheel, and aided the man in shifting it. 
It saved the ship. She grazed the rock 
as she made a stern board. The second 
mate ordered the men to the braces; the 
ship was speedily got out of irons; and 
we bore away for Long Island light. At. 
midnight we anchored. 

A flattering letter from the owners of 
the ship, with the proffer of the berth of 
first officer on board the Chile for her 
next voyage, was my reward. I entered 
at once on my new duties. A conversa- 
tion with Julia, on the day before we 
sailed, gave me no grounds for despair. 
The next voyage, I took the weather side 
of the quarter-deck; and, on my return, 
Miss Julia Bathurst very obligingly ex. 
changed her maiden name for that’ of —— 
Bless me, good reader, I had almost made 
you my father confessor. ae 
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caiamneseaNCEE 


A BATCH OF THOUGHTS. 


I rawr that some whom conscience curbs but 
lightly 
Go fast ahead; 
I think that all she guides and governs rightly 
More surely tread. 


I think, where knees are bent too low to Mammon, 
Brows quickly crease ; 
T think the glittering bait which hooks the salmon, 
No lure for peace. 


1 think life's lamp burns longer and more brightly, 
Fed with fresh air ; 

I think a dormitory closed up nightly 
Disease’s lair. 


I think their righteous due a rod of holly 
Who love disparage ; 

I think the ugliest monument of Folly 
A sordid marriage. 


{ think, the sufferers from many a union 
Had “ friends” to “ guide’ them ; 
I think, where souls unite in pure communivn, 
None should divide them. 


I think there’s only true resp2ctability 
Where Virtue rules; 
I think mean homage to corrupt gentility 
| A badge of fools, 


I think life’s joys less partially divided 
_ ‘—han many ween ; 
I think externals ever have misguided— 
Hearts are not seen. 


I think the most of trouble men are mowing 
Themselves have sown ; 

f think, could all but recognize the sowing, 
This would be known. 


{ think an ohecueee existence issues 
2 n countless ills; 
T think "tis more destructive of the tissues 
Than quackery’s pills. 
CARACTACUS., 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Farr herald of the spring, 
So frail, and ever drooping 
‘Thy snowy head in maiden bashfulness, 
‘earing should passer-by 
Thy loveliness descry, 
And anateh thee from thy mother’s tender 
whtchfulness ! 
Child of the wintry earth, 
Frost and snow proclaim thy birth, 
And stormy winds moan forth thy lullaby, _ 
In weakness is thy strength ; ' 
And when at length : 
Deeply thou bend’st thy head; the storm 
sweeps by. 
Fain wonld I learn of thee, 
_ . Blower of humility, 
Thy modest charms of sweet, attractive grace, 
And ’mid the storm and strife 
That attend this-mortal life, . 
Patiently endure—a Father's hand still trace. 
| rear ge  s | Everearen, 


A TIME TO DIE, 
Wuewn is the time to die? 
Ts it in childhood, when the heart 
Knows nought of anxious care, nor feels a smart, 
Save from some trifling sorrow, which, like April’s 


ralu, | 
Scarcely is felt ere it is dried again, 
And when with thoughts of bliss to come the 
pulse beats high ? 
Oh, tis not surely then the time to die! 
When is the time to die? 
Is it in youth, life’s spring time, when we weave 
With joy carth’s fairest garlunds, nor believe 
E’en tor a moment there can be alloy 
To cloud our prospects or to damp our joy; 
When no grief corrodes the bosom, and no sorrow 
dims the eye ? 
Oh, ’tis not surely then the time to die! 
Whan is the time to dieP : 
Behold that mother, and around her see 
Her group of littie ones, her infant on her knee, 
Each envying with unatfected pride 
The cne who nestles closest to her side! 
Oh, ask her but the question, she with anguish 
will reply, 
That ’tis not then for her the time to die. 
And yet how oft we’re taught the solemn trath 
That blooming childhood fades away—even youth 
With all its loveliness is soon renoved, 
And the fond parent, though so much beloved! 
Then let us learn the lesson taught, and on it still 


rely, 
The time that God appoints is best—that is the 
time to die—ALIcIA, 


UNITED. 

Tsrtwe for ever! be our pathway 

Choked with thorns or deck’d with flowers 
When with jovs and when with trials 

Heaven our life-linked spirits dowers, 
Thine for ever! be our journey 

Bleak or balmy, smooth or rough; 
Aye content whate’er befall us— 

Love returned is bliss enough ! 


Precious love-bond! Let the sordid 
Scheme, and cringe, and lie, for gold; 
Let the vain, the feeble-minded, 
Pant for adulation cold: 
Did they dream what joy excelling 
Faithful hearts united. know, ee 
Ah! for such how freely, gladly, 
Might they all beside forego ! 
Blessed life-bond! Heaven-reliant . 
Love excludes each earth-bern fear ! 
Foes’ attacks and friends’ desertion 
Kindred souls but more endent : 
Joined in holy, fond communion, 
What care we for adverse powers ? 
Armed to overcome the sternest, 
What condition equals ours? 
Grateful prospect ! He, “ our Father,” 
Who with manna Israel fed, 
If we, labouring, seek his blessing, 
_ Will inaure our “ daily bread 2” 
Thorns to us shall all -be blunted, 
Clouds their silver sides reveal, 
7s and Farra—our Arar angelg—~ 
orking out our life-long weal! Sa 
> : i, Saarcons, 
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RUTH'S PITY. 


RUTH AND HER PET; 
oR, 
THE BLACK CHICKEN. 


LirrLte Ruth had a great love for 
animals, and was so tender-hearted that 
she could not help crying when she saw a 
carter brutally beating his horses, or a 
sportsman chastising his dog. More than 
once she had spent all the money she 
had in buying birds, which cruel, mis- 
chievous boys had caught in a trap and 
put inacage. It troubled her so much 
to see the poor affrighted things flut- 
tering their wings, and beating their 
pretty heads against the bars of their 
prison, that, as soon as they were in her 
possession, she hastened to open the door 
of the cage, and watched with delight the 
released captives take wing to a neigh- 
bouring wood, from whence they would 
pour forth their gladdest songs, as if to 
thank her for having restored them to 
their liberty. If her parents would only 
have allowed her, she would have turned 
the house into a hospital for all the sick 
animals ,in the neighbourhood ; for there 
was nothing she better liked than to pet 
and nurse any poor creature that had 
net with an accident. 

But her mother did not gratify this 
fancy of hers. We are not rich,” said 


she; “and another mouth to] feed is an 
additional expense.” 
One day Ruth came to her mother, 
carefully holding something in her hands. 
“Guess, mother, what I have got here.” 
MoTHER.—I can’t say ; perhaps a cake. 
Rutru.—No; it’s not that. 
Motnen.-—Then it’s some fruit. | 
Ruriu.—Oh no! you're very wide of 
the mark. : 





THE CRUEL GIRL, 


Motner.—Oh, I see it moves! I think 
it must be a mouse. 

RurH.—Oh no! it’s something better 
than that. 

Moruer.—TI hear a chirping; it must 
be a bird. | 

Ruru.—Not exactly a bird, or, at least, 
not 2 little bird that flies; but look— 
the sweetest tiny black chicken you ever 
saw. It was Barbara Denny who gave it 
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me, You will let me keep it, won’t you, 
mother ?” 

MortnreEr.—Poor little creature! But 
you don’t consider that it will be much 
better off, and happier, with the hen. 

Rurse.—But it has got no mother; it 
was hatched by a duck, which is now sit- 
ting on her own eggs, so that she cannot 


look after this chicken. Barbara says-ske- 


has not time to look after it, and’ that:it: 


will die if I don’t take it; and. that. 


~ would be a sad pity, for it is a dear little 
creature. Oh, mother! you'll let me 
rear it, won’t you ?” 

MotHEeRr.—Well, I suppose you must. 
have it; but I warn you this little crea- 
ture will give you nearly as much trouble 
asa child. You must always be attending 
to it—now giving it to eat, now keeping 
it warm. Are you sure you will have 
patience enough for this? I know very 
well that you are fond of animals; but it 
is one thing to amuse yourself occasion- 
ally with them, and another to give all 
your time and care to them. And this 
you must make up your mind to do if 
you wish to keep this chicken ; for I tell 
you plainly that if I hear it often crying 
and complaining, I shall take it from 

.you, for I have no notion of seeing crea- 
tures about me ill-cared for. 

Rouru.—Don’t be afraid, dear mother ; 
I shall take the greatest care of it, and it 
will lead an easy life. Oh, how pleased 
Yam! My dear chick, 1 love you dearly 
already. | 

MorTuHer.—Take your little covered 
basket, and puf ima handful of these 
feathers to makmit a nest, and then. put 
it near the hearth. It is so. young that it 
requires a. goodideal of. wammth. Very 
well, Now. take this egg, boil it hard, 
and give the chick part of it, cut up into 
very small pieces. We shall not always 
indulge it with euch a dainty ; but while 
it isao young we must feed it well. 

Rath waa not long in discovering that 
her mother had not exaggerated when 
she spoke of the trouble the chick would 
give her, for certainly the little creature 
demanded a great amount of attention, 
and announced its requirements most 

imperiously... It was seldom contented 








warmth of which seemed to please it. 
When she was busy playing or working, 
it was not always very pleasant to be 


called off by this impatient little creature 
| clamouring for its frequent meals, Espe- 


cially of a morning, at break of day, it 
was hard to be awakened by its impa- 
tient cries. Many little girls would have 
put it in an out-of-the-way room, and, 
not hearing its cries, would perhaps have 


forgotten it, and the little creature would 


have died of hunger. But not so our 
good little Ruth. She never got out of 
patience: with her dear Chick-chick, and 
she was as fond of it, and cared for it as 
much as if i¢ had been her child; so that 
the creature-was not long in becoming 
attached to her, and followed her about 
everywhere like a dog. When she sat 
down Chick-chick jumped on to her lap, 
then hopped along her arm up to her 
shoulder, where it would comfortably 
roost or dress its little feathers, or some- 
times even go so far as to peck its young 
mistress’s ear. 

One day Aunt Martha came over to 
propose that Ruth and her parents should 
accompany her, in her spring cart, the 
next morning, to spend the day with some 
distant relatives who lived near Dean 
Forest. Ruth was delighted at the pro- 
position, for a day’s excursion was a great 
treat to her, and she dearly loved to go 
with her kind Aunt Martha; but sud- 
denly her face, which had been radiant 
with joy, became overeast, and presently 
she burst into tears. 

“Oh, my chick, “my chick!” cried 
she. ‘I cannot leave it all day alone in 
the house.” | 

Aunt MarrHa.—You can leave it what 
food it will want. | 

Rvuru.—Oh, aunt! it is too little to 
look after itself. It must be kept warm ; 
and it will not take the trouble to search 
for its food. No, no, aunt; I am very 
much disappointed, but I must stay at 
home to look after my chick. 

“Why, the child is quite absurd with 
her love for animals,” said her father.. 
“She makes herself quite a slave to 


y 
it 


them. Wife, you must. not let her have. 
| . , ted | any more: | | 
but when she held it in her hand, the / 


eta.” oe a eee 
AUNT Miteres.—Why not? .What- 


ad 


Rath released her little 
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harm is there in loving animals? Are 
not they God’s creatures as well as we? 
Ruth exercises her patience, perseverance, 
and goodness of heart in taking care of 
them. She is yet too young to be capable 
of doing much good to her equals; but 
what she is now doing for her animals 
she will hereafter do for her fellow-crea- 
tures. She is faithful in little things, and. 
God will intrust her with great things. 

“Sister Martha, you always speak up 
for your godchild. You quite spoil her.” 

Aunt MartHa.—Look, brother ; if you 
had to confide a child to some one, would 
you not rather intrust it to Ruth, who 
sacrifices her own pleasure to the welfare 
of her charge, thongh that charge be 
only a chicken, than to Gertrude Bell, 
who is always ready to give a kick to dog 
or cat, and would let: her mother’s-poultry 
starve rather than trouble herself to 
throw them ahandfal of grain? Believe 
me, brother, the child that keeps her bed- 
room in order, and sees to the comfort of 
the domestic animads, will hereafter at- 
tend to her house and children. | 

FaTHER.—You argue so well, there is 
no answering you. Hut say, which is to 
stay at home, the child or the chicken ? 

Aunt MartHa.—Show me this dear 
chick, Ruth. Oh! it’s not very heavy. 
Could you not carry it with yow im a 
basket ? 

Rvutu.—Oh, aunt, what a good thought! 
How kind you are! But will mother 
give leave ? 

MorHER.—Yes, so long as you don’t 
trouble us with it. 

oe o, no ; I will take sole charge 
of it. 

Next morning the little girl’s first care 
was to wrap up in paper the provision of 
grain for Chick-chick, and to tidy its 
basket preparatory to its setting out on 
its travels. I will not affirm that Chick- 
chick found the expedition as enjoyable as 
did Ruth: for if it could have spoken, I 
think it would have complained of being 
80 long shut up in its basket, and jolted 
on a hard road. | 

When: they got. to their destination 
; isoner, much te 
its satisfaction ; and it hopped about the 
kitchen, chirping with joy. But during 
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dinner I am sorry to say it did not com- 


port itself very well, causing its indulgent 

mistress a good deal of trouble by taking 

great liberties, such as hopping into 

dishes and plates, getting into every one’s’ 
way, and soiling its glossy feathers, so 

that Ruth was obliged to return it to its 

basket, saying, “Oh, yownaughty, trouble- 

some Chick-chick!" I-empeeted you to be- 

have much better when you came out 

visiting ; I am aftaid everybody will call 

you a spoilt chieken. I shall be ashamed 
to bring you out another time.” After 
dinner Aunt Martha proposed a walk in 
Dean Forest, whieh was not far from 

Farmer Martin’s house; so they all set 
forth and rambled about, and then sat 
down om the mossy turf. at the foot of a 
fine old: oak. Ruth had brought out 
Chick-chick in its basket ; and when they 

rested she took it out, that it might 
enjoy itself by running about on the 
grass, and picking up worms and other 
inseets. Presently she asked her mother 
if she might go and gather herself'a pretty 
nosegay of anemones, primroses, and 
wood-sorrel, 

“Yes, you may do so,” said her mother, 
“hut don’t. stray too far; and you would 
do well, before you go, to put your 
chickem back im its- basket, for I cannot 
be answerable for ite-safety.”’ 

Ruts.—QOh, mother:! Click-chick is so 
pleased to. get: out, I think Lean leave it 
a. little with: you, and F sham’t be long 

one. 

And thus saying, she ran further into 
the forest, and was speedily so taken up 
with her nosegay, that for the present she 
quite forgot Chick-chick. All at once 
she heard a noise behind her, and turning 
round, she saw her pet, which had pro- 
bably been following her for long, though 
she was too much occupied to notice it, 
Chick-chick was uttering a cry of distress, 
and hopping and flying as fast as it could, 
pursued by a pointer. Before poor Ruth 
could come to the rescue of her pet, the 
dog snapped it up and ran off, followed. 
by Ruth, wringing her hands and calling 
on it to stop, A sportsman, the master 
of the dog, hearing the noise, called ont: 
sharply, “Ponto! what have yor. got 
there? How dare you, sir?” Ponte 
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THE FIRST IGG. 


ashamed of himself, hung his tail between 
hie legs, and dr opped the chicken. And 
oh, how fortunate! it was not killed—it 





about to chastise his dog for its un 
manlike trick ; but tender-hearted | ath, 
who could not bear to see an pata 







stirred. The Se came forward, suffer, bege: so hard it might not be 
picked it np, and giving it to Ruth, said, punished that ite master yielded, sa 
ane my ttle girl! Idon’t think your “Well, Ponto, you shall get off this time 
| greatly the worse. Ponto has but never let me ee you aga 

much: it’s very lucky he tricks.” Puen sR 





a a give ibs grip.” He was then — 
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RESCUE OF THK CHICK-CHICK. 


to her parents, and greatly excited, told late adventure; so that it was glad to 
them of Chick-chick’s mischance and stay quiet all the way home. 

narrow escape, Shethen carefully put it This chicken, so tenderly reared, grew 
into its basket, where, I think, Chick- up into a splendid black Spanish’ hen ; 
chick was not. sorry to go, for it was a and Chick-chick being no longer an ap- 
« good deal raffled, and rather hurt by its propriate name, its mistress changed it 


ee 





RUTH'S POULTRY. 


to Partlet; and wherever gentle little that Partlet, usuully so active, sat all this 
Ruth was seen, so sure was Partlet to be. time by her side without stirring. ‘Bude: 
close at hand. . denly, bowever, the hen got up,. and began 
: aun day, when the little girl had et to “cluck-cluck ” with a very self-sntiafied 
: learnt for an hour on a haycock, busy air. And what was Ruth's deligh : 
ning peeling she saw with surprise find that she liad laid in thabay: int 
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egg—a large one, and as white as milk! 
Ruth carried it in triumph to her mother. 

* Just look, mother! here’s Partlet’s 
first egg. Is it not a fineone? You shall 
have it for your breakfast to-morrow ; 
the second shall be for father ; and the 
third for Aunt Martha.” 

Partlet continued for some time to lay 
an egg every otherday; but one morning 
Ruth came to her mother looking very 
troubled, and said that she thought her 
hen must be ill, for it would not leave its 
nest, and uttered such odd eries. 

* Don’t alarm yourself, Rath,” said her 
mother; “there’s nothing amisa with 
Partlet ; she only asks to be left alone to 
hatch her eggs. Go and ask Barbara 
Denny to let you have a dozen of her 
finest ones; put them under Partlet, and 
you'll see how she’ll reward you for all 

our care of her by giving you a fine 
rood of chickens.” : 

‘Ruth did as her mother bade her, and 
very soon Partlet presented her with the 
chickens, which throve capitally. 

Her mother had part of the yard fitted 
up for Ruth’s poultry, and then said to 
her, “ You know I am not rich enough to 
keep a girl to look after the poultry-yard, 
so you must take the entire charge of 
yours. Here is a provision of grain, 
which will last you till your brood has 

own up, when I shall give you no more ; 

or you must then sell your eggs and 
chickens, and with the money they pro- 
duce buy what is sufficient to bring up 
others.” 

In all the country round, when people 
wanted fresh eggs and fine fowls, they 
came to Ruth, who was noted for the ex- 
cellence of hers; and so, by degrees, she 
amassed a very nice little sum. As for 
Dame Partlet, so long as she lived, she 
was the queen of the poultry-yard, and 
reigned supreme in her mistress’s affec- 
tion. : 

Aunt Martha’s prediction came true ; 


for Ruth proved as good a wife and. 


mother of a family as she had shown 
herself a careful mistress over her poultry 
and other animals. With themshe had 
served an ap] 






Hage 


ee ene tae ten 


prenticeship of vigilance 
I, which stood her in good | 


holding 


DIFFICULTIES OF MARRIAGE IN 
BAVARIA. 


I went a few days ago. to see'a peasant’s 
marriage in the village church. To the 
wedding guests, I should suppose, the cere- 
mony in the church was thé least interest~ 
ing part of the day, but to me it offered 
greater attractions than the eating, drink- 
ing, and dancing, which lasted from eight in 
the morning till eight at night, with only 
an hour’s interval for the marriage service. 
Though I say the wedding guests, you must. 
not. suppose that the fact of their being in- 
vited frees them from expense; they arc 
rather hosts than guests, for the chief costs 
of the music and food have to be defrayed 
by their contributions. Every one is ex- 
pet to give from nine to fourtcen shil- 
ings as his share of the entertainment, and 
consequently on this occasion many rich 
peasants absented themselves for trivial 
reasons. 

The little village church wore an air of 
unusual importance as the time drew near. 
Two violins climbed into the organ gallery, 
accompanied by a chorus. Soon after the 
wedding party appeared; the men in long 
coats, almost touching the ground, and 
adorned with those white metal buttons 
particularly affectioned by the peasants, as 
they are often Zwanzigers, and enable men 
to wear their purses upon their coats—an 
improvement on Iago. The married women 
wore a black hat made of otter’s fur, and 
costing about thirty-five shillings, in shape 
and look like a muff sewed up at one end. 
The unmarricd had black peaked hats of the 
Men ley order, with a gold cord twisted 
round, The bride appeared in married cos- 
tume. Her dress consisted of a long black 
silk apron, boddice and sleeves in one picce, 
into which a handkerchief fitted at the top, 
so as to cover the shoulders and give most 
opportunity for colour. This is not a bride’s 
usual dress, but its adoption is explained 
by reasons that unfortunately apply to a 

reat number of Bavarian weddings. The 

hurch does not allow brides who have chil- 
dren already to appear in the white raiment 
and the wreath that typify virgin inno- 
cence. [ am told that a peasant who was 
found guilty of deceiving the Church in 
this respect, and marrying in the virgin 
apparel, to which she was not entitled, was 
fined about twenty pounds. ee 

But we are waiting in the church while 
the procession enters, The beat man, with 
angit of great importance, which never de- 
serts him from firat to last, brings a basket 

‘two bottles of wine, and gives it to 
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the sacristan. Then the pair eome to the 
altar; the service is read, and the union is 
consummated by the priest binding their 
hands together with two lappets that hang 
from his shoulders, ‘The mass uow begins, 
with full orchestral accompaniment. 
worthy parish priest seems rather puzzled 
by Gregorian requirements, and intones 
with an amount of original quavering, pro- 
nouncing the words first, and then hud- 
dling in the notes, that would scarcely be 
accepted by amateurs of Catholic Church 
music. So long as instruments and singers 
keep together, the effect is creditable; but 
ievery now and then a bit of solo breaks in, 
land ends in a squeak, which has to be 
idrowned by vigorous ensemble. 
mass, the sacristan brought out the two 
bottles of wine; and the whole wedding 





‘tion, making an offering in a little plate as 
they went in, and drinking some of the 
wine when they came out. The bride- 
groom drank first, then the bride, then all 
the men, then all the women, and the priest 
placed the glass to their lips. On leaving 
he church, the newly-married couple dis- 
ributed copper picecs among the children 
f the village ; the bride giving to the girls, 
he bridegroom to the boys. 

Such was the marriage ceremony that I 
vitnessed ; and I do not describe it merely 
sa national show, but rather for the pur- 
vose of alluding to the marriage laws of 
avaria, and the effect they have on the 
eople. I have already referred casually to 
1e difficulties put in the way of marriage ; 
ynd many facts have come to my knowledge 
ince I treated the subject. The question 
s intimately connected with the question 
f free trade, which has just been debated 
n the Bavarian Chambers, and ended in a 
ictory of the reactionary party. Allusions 
ere made to the marriage law and the 
roletariat of illegitimate children produced 
y it, by some of the speakers; and, in 
tome of the writings on the free-trade ques- 
ion, I find similar references. One pam- 
hleteer defends the restrictions on trade as 
being restrictions on marriage, and asks, 
chat would become of towns, if every one 
n them was allowed to marry? Another, 
n the opposite side, traces the process of a 
orbidden marriage, and shows that the only 
result is the birth of illegitimate children, 
nd that the support of illegitimate chil- 
en, with the constantly-recurring expenses 
f applying for permission to marry, costs 
ar more than a legitimate marriage Wo 
ave cost, besides giving no return what- 
ver for the money. “ While I am writing 
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After the 


party passed round behind the altar in rota- 


‘relief, he was compe 


uld | Elizabeth, then on a visit on board the: 


this,’”’ he says, “‘my servant girl, aged 
fifteen ycars, comes in dressed for a feast- 
day, and says that her father and mother 
are to be married to-day, so that she must 
henceforth be called by her father’s name. 
Twelve times her father’s application for 
licence to marry was rejected, and each time | 
he had to pay fees for lawyers, &., &e. I 
told you in a former letter of a couple who 
tried to get married in vain for fifteen years, 
and spent in that time 200 florins on their 
applications. I may add, on my own know- 
ledge, that of two servants I had this last 
‘winter, one was engaged eighteen years, the 
other seven, during which her lover mar- 
ried another woman for money, and returned 
to her on the death of his first wife. The 
mere application for permission is expen- 
sive. Ithas to be made in writing to the 
magistrate, has to be protocolled, and re- 
ferred to a body of ‘trustees of the commu- 
nity ;’ the magistrate’s answer is also in 
writing, and is sent by a messenger. It is 
quite intelligible that, when all this bureau- 
eracy has to be set in motion for the mere 
pipe of deciding if two poor people shall 
e allowed to marry, the poor people’s 
money must go to defray other expenses 
than those of maintaining their family.’ ~ 
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THE WHITE HORSE. 
A KENTISH LEGEND. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a famous 
freebooter infested the Isle of Sheppey, in 
the county of Kent, and made frequent in- 
cursions into the interior of the county. A 
nobleman by birth, and probably under the 
sentence of outlawry, he intrenched himeelf 
‘jin his stronghold, where he deposited all 
the contributions which his successful levies 


-on the traveller’s purse had obtained. By 


adopting the often-practised ruse of shoeing 
his horse's feet the wrong way, he frequently 
escaped detection; and even when hotly 
pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of the 
noble animal he rode preserved him from. 
his enemies, and carried him toa place of. 
security, Thus the horse nearly rivalled 
the fame of its rider, whose exploits became. 
so frequent and darin 5 aay the whole: 


country rose a against him, offering such 
large rewards for his [ap tg t at. 
length he found himself so closely beset in: 







his island, that, ara of ae 
A Burren. rT a a j ms 


cretion, and to implore the mercy of @ 


miral’s ship at the Great Nore. The Queen, 
not disinclined to show favour to # mat 
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PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES. 


‘Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led thee.” 
—DEvT. vili. 2. 


PART I. 


Childhood—Clifton—Parish Church and Rev. J. Hensman—Weymouth 

_ and George JII.—Salisbury and Dr, M.’s School—Bullying—Cork 

and Schools—Eye lost—Youghal and Dr. N.’s School—Wraxhall 
School and John Lawrence. 


Ir has: been suggested to me from several different 
quarters that I ought to write some memoranda of 
my ,life. There are numerous memoirs of giants, 
that of a small person can but have a slender place ; 
but any life, however humble, is a drama played out 
before God and man. It is a humbling task, but 
I venture to make the attempt, with hesitation 
assuredly, for there can be little that is interesting 
or useful to others. It shall be a plain and simple 
statement of what I remember or have been ‘told, 
and I trust it may be to the praise of God’s good- 
ness and grace. I doubt much if it will ever see 
the light ; if it does, I think it will be anonymous, or: 
only for private circulation. 

I have heard that during the fsa year of my life 
two devoted Christian ladies were on a visit in the 
family. They used to go among the sick and poor 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER, 


THE WORK TABLE. 
EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 


This Slipper is embroidered on cloth of 
royal blue in maize-colour silk. ‘The pat- 
terns are to be left clear and distinct, both 
in the flowers and lenves.’ On the front is a 
piece of black velvet of an irregular form, 
ornamented with a flower of the same, em- 
broidered. This tablet is edged with a silk 
braid of dark maize colour, and the orna- 
mental piece which surrounds it is executed 
in the same materials, In making up, this 


‘Slipper ‘should be bound with black 
velvet. 


LADIES’ PURSE, (NEW STYLE) ; CROCHET. 


Since the renewed introduction of Reti- 
cules, ladies’ Purses have undergone man‘ 
changes of size and shape. The one which 
this engraving illustratcs isa new form, and 
very convenient for opening without. much 
trouble. It is worked in crochet, which is 
the most durable style of work for purses. 
The colour is a rich crimson, It is com- 
pleted by being drawn in with a gold cord. 
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LADILS' PURSE, (NEW STYLE); CROCHET, 


‘It may, if preferred, be made up with those 
pretty little gold slides and a ring, now much 
used, which give it a more ornamental ap- 
pearance, 

ence ly momen 
BUDDENG. AND GRAFTING. 
By Grorce M. F. Gurenny, Jun. 
Buppine.—This, like grafting, answers 
much about the same end, although the 
method of doing it is vastly different, inas- 
much as the former operation is performed 
early in the autumn, while the latter is 


practised inthespring. In aword, budding | 


is the insertion of a bud of the current 
season into the bark of a particular tree ; 
grafting, the act of uniting one piece of 
wood upon another, The best period of the 
year for the performance of this kind of 


work is when the juvenile shoots, from 


which the buds will have, of necessity, to 
be taken, have all| but completed their 


growth, which will, in a general way, be 
about the latter end of August. hen 


about to undertake the job, with a shar: 

knife cut out a bud from the shoot, with. 
about half an inch of bark attached to it 
both above and below, the technical or 
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professional term for which is a shield, as | kindly with.the stock. Secondly, before we 
at A. From this shield abstract the | proceed to describe the two principal me- 
wood from the inside without injuring the | thods of grafting, it will be necessary to 
bark or axis of the bud, and it will be then , mention .what stocks are most suitable for 
ready for insertion. Your next business will | grafting the different kinds of fruit upon, 
be to select the spot in the stock of the tree | namely:—Apples should be grafted upon 
where you desire the bud to be inserted ; on | stocks raised from the pips of Apples; Pears 
upon those raised from the seed of their own 
fruit; Cherries upon stocks produced from 
the stones of the ordinary Black or Red 
Cherry; and Plums upon such as are reared 
from the stones of any common variety of 
their own family. Of course we do not 
suppose for one moment that you will be 
able, or would attempt, to wait for the 
growth of the stocks, should you be unpre- 
| pared; but what we would suggest is, that 
you will purchase a few at the nearest 
nursery. ina word, all kinds of fruit trees 
should be grafted upon stocks of the same 
‘race or genus as themselves. Thirdly, 
there are several methods of grafting; but as 
our space is limited, we shall only take notice 
of the two most generally practised, termed 
perpendicular incision half an inch below ; WHIP and CLEFT GRAFTING, feeling as- 
the first, as at C. As soon as you have | sured that to give every different style would 
accomplished this portion of the work to | not only tend to bewilder our readers, but, to 
your satisfaction, with the handle of your | adopt the language of a celebrated writer, 
budding-knife lift the bark on either side of | onl make . confusion worse confounded.’ 
the upright slit, and slip in the shield. As| WAtp-grafting.—Having furnished yourself 
soon as this is done bind it up with a soft| with a Pe. grafting-knife, a sufficient 
string of bass, as represented in the en- | quantity of bass strings for bandages to tie the 
graving, D. Should the work have been: grafts and stocks firmly together, and some 
skilfully performed, the bud will have be- , 
come established in about three weeks’ tine, 
when the bandages may be untied and tied | 
on again somewhat looser, and remain there | 
for three or four weeks, after which period 
they may be entirely removed, having an- ; 
swered the purpose for which they were , 
placed there. 
Grartinc.—This isan operation thatmay ‘ 
be commenced at once, provided the weather 
continues mild. The sorts to begin with are | 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, which generally ! 
succeed well when operated upon about this : 
period of the year. But Apples may undergo 
the same process, or they may, if preferred, 
be left for a week or two longer. The first 
thing to be observed is the selection of your 
grafts, which should be young shoots of last : 
year's growth, older ones seldom taking well. | | 
hese grafts should, by right, have been cut | well-wrought clay, to clay them round over 
a fortnight back ; but should you have been | the tying, for the purpose of securing them 
prevented from doing so, upon the principle | from air and wet, you may commence ope- 
that ‘ a friend in need is a friend indeed,”’ | rations, which should be done very carefally. 
your best way will be to procure a few of a | Head down your stock, if for a dwarf tree, 
neighbour. The reason for cutting the | to witlin six inches of the ground; and if 
grafts so early isy that the buds swell so fast | for a standard, to within as many feet, or, 
that if they were not to be taken off in proper indeed, any height between the two 
_ time, they would be too far advanced to unite examples that fancy or inclination may 








this part make a ecrosscut, 3B, half way 
round, as deep as the wood; then make a 
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dictate; fix upon a smooth part of the 
stock, where headed off, and there cut away 
the bark or rind, with a portion of the 
wood, in a clean sloping manner upwards, 
Fig. 1, from an inch and a halfto two inches 
in length ; this done, take one of the scions, 
which should be cut into pieces with four or, 
five eyes each, and prepare it by cutting it 
slanting, so as to exactly fit the stock as if 
cut from the same place, that the rinds of 
both may nearly join in every part; then 
cut a slit or tongue about half an inch in 
length upwards in the scion, Fig. 2, and 
a similar one downwards in the stock, Fig. 
3, to receive the said tongue; in that 
manner fix the graft in the stock, as at Fig. 
4, and then let it be immediately secured 
with a string of soft bass, which should be 
neatly wrapped round the graft and stock 
several times, taking care to keep them in 
their proper place, and tied securely ; cover 
the bandage over with some grafting clay, 
observing to bring it an inch above the top 
of the stock, and a little below the bottom 
portion of the scion, as at Fig. 5, lcaving 
a proper thickness on every side of both graft 
and stock, care being taken to close it 
well in every part, that neither wind, 
wet, nor sun can enter, to prevent which is 
the Bole object of the clay. Cleft-grafting 





is mostly practised on stocks from one 
to two inches in diameter, dimensions 
which would not answer for the former 
kind of grafting, inasmuch as the propor- 
tions would be too large. In the jirst place, 
then, let the head of the stock to be operated 
upon be sawn or cut offin a slanting direc- 
tion (see Fig. 1); secondly, with a chisel or 
some other sharp instrument cleave the 
stock at the top, so as to insure a depth of 
two inches, Fig. 2, which should be kept 
open by allowing the tool, A, used to re- 
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main there; thirdly, cut the bottom end of 
the scion into the shape of a wedge, 
measuring one and a half inches long, of 
which the side nearest the middle of the 
stock should be sloped off to a very fine 
edge, Fig.3; fourthly, the bark of the 
widest side of the wedge end of the said 
scion should be so placed as to correspond 
Be dee ible the bark of a stock, as . 

ig. 4; fifthly, as soon as they are proper 
fixed, bemove tlie tool, A, ised to ean the 
stock open, so that it may pinch or hold fast 
the scions ; /astly, bind it up with bass, and 
cover it securely with clay, Fig. 5, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as previously ad- 
vised, and a happy result cannot fail to 
follow judicious management. We will 
conclude our remarks on grafting by giving 
a receipt for grafting clay, which should be 
made as follows :—T'ake some horse manure, 
and having passed it through a fine sieve 
for the purpose of rare) it fine, next get 
some strong adhesive loam of a clayey 
character, and knead it until it assumes the 
consistericy of soft soap. After these two 
ingredients are prepared, take a little fresh 
cow-manure, and mix equal portiona of the 
three together, and knead as before until 
the whole is thoroughly mixed. This is 
one of the‘best in use, and will give satisfac- 
tion to all who may have occasion to use it. 

A PorTABLE GREENHOUSE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF SMALL PLANTS OR SEED- 
LINGS THROUGH THE WintEeR.—The fol- 
lowing kind of portable greenhouse, or, 
more properly speaking, raised frame with 
glazed front andi sides, I had when a boy © 
at school, and was very successful in rearing 
small plants, cuttings, &c., and protecting 
them all through the worst part of the 
year ; and thinkingit might be of service to 
those similarly situated to myself at that 
time—namely, slightly pinched for want of 
means—I now give them a description of 





it :—Fig. 1, then, represents the house full, 
with the means of giving air in favourable 
weather; Fig. 2, a sectional view of the 
same. You will, therefore, see that. this 
kind of building, if we may use the term, 
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not only facilitates the admission of air to | and which we are confident will turn out 
your pets, but it can be easily covered | as valuable to any of our readers who may 


during cold or frosty weather, and closed 
when the wind is too severe for the comfort 





of its inhabitants. It stands, as you will 
observe, on legs three feet high; the top- 
lights slide, and, as shown in the engraving, 
may also be propped up by means of an 
iron bar. The Pont-lights let down cn 
hinges; the ends are likewise glass, and in 
the back, which is wood, there is a docr 
for the convenience of ascertaining how the 
pots behind are going on, and, for what is 
of still more importance, complete ventila- 
tion. Thore are four rows of shelves, as the 
‘dotted lines in the sectional view disclose— 
two narrow, a third double the width, and 
the front one treble; that is to say, two of 
them are six inches wide, one twelve 
inches, and the front one twenty inches. 


acent 


These have each a piece sawn out of the 


centre, as at Fig. 3, for the purpose of 


allowing the water to run through, and as 
they are placed one above the other, there is 
littie fear of the lower pots catching the 
water as it runs from those in a more 
exalted position. Taking the sectional or 
end view of this miniature house, the mea- 
surement will be—height of back, four feet 
eight inches; front, three feet eight inches, 
and depth from front to back, four feet 
eight inches; andthe entire len eth of frame, 
consisting of two lights, seven feet two 
inches. it is only right to say that we 
were in the first place indebted to the 
‘““Gardener’s Chronicle” for the idea, 
which, to suit our own convenience at that 
time, we slightly altered; but upon the 
principle of ‘render unto Cesar that 
which is Casar’s,” it is only fair to give 
the inventor, whoever he may be, the 
credit for the discovery, which, as we have 


said before, we found exceedingly useful, | 


think proper to adopt the same, 


MEMORANDA FOR APRIL, 


Tux Grxxewnovss.--Camellias in flower 
should be freely watered, while those done bloom- 
ing should be kept close, to encourage growth, 
but repotted, if requisite, soon afterwards. 
Calceolarias, .Cinerarias, and Primroses should 
be supplied with a very weak solution of liquid 
manure once a day at least during the present 
month. Geraniums set for flower may also un- 
dergo the same treatment with advantage, as they 
should be got as large as possible by the middle of 
next month. Heaths done flowering should be 
pruned or cut back, as also any other plants that 
show a disposition to ramble, a propensity not at. 
all becoming, after which keep them by them- 
selves, close and warm, to encourage them to 
break freely; but such as are in flower, or those 


just about to bloom, should be kept in the most 


airy part of the house. Attend to the require- 
ments of Fuchsias, such as watering, repotting, 
&e. Give Azaleas plenty of water while i 
flower, and on no account stint those on the eve 
of blooming, as a check at this period of thelr 
existence would certainly mar their future pros- 
pects, if it did not entirely destroy them. 

THE CaLcyoLania.—Every one who knows 
anything of this plant is well aware that there are 
two distinct varieties, the shrubby and the herba- 
ceous, the former possessing small flowers on 
short stems, the latter having large blooms og 
long flower-stalks. The second named 
generally treated s0 as to bloom several times 
during the season, for which reason they are 
cultivated more especially as florists’ flowers, 
and for pot growth. The first being of a very 
different nature, they are mostly used for bedding 
out, but occasionally potted for decorating the 
windows, a purpose which they very aptly serve. 
Seed may be sown of cither kind any timebetween 
now and the end of the month. Some persons, 
however, have said that they may be sown as late 
as August, and that that period of the year is 
sufficiently early, or we should rather say late ; 
but with all due respect to their opinion, we 
should much pre‘er the former time of sowing. 
However, as every one has a right to enjoy his 
or her own opinion, and the poet says “a man 
convinced against his willis of his own opinion 
still,’ we will state our view of the case, and 
leave others to adopt whichever method they 
prefer. Preparatory to sowing, select a piece of 
ground in a shady corner of the garden, and there 
establish, or rather place a aoe a8, Or more, 
as oceasion may require. Upon the spot which 
is to form the foundation, as it were, of the said 
hand-glass, put from two to three inches of ashes, 
which the good lady of the house can provide, as 
an antidote to the ravages of worms and the like, 
which are not very particular as to the mischief 
they do; then take three or four six-inch pots, ac- 
cording to the number of plants you are likely to 
require, and having half filled them with drain- 
age, put an inch of soil of a roughish description, 
and afterwards fill up to within half an inch of 
the top with loam ofa fine, light, sandy nature, 
containing a small quantity of well-sifted Jea!- | 
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mould. When you have so far prepared your 
pote, press the surface flat, and water each one 
well, allowing them to drain for twenty-four 
hours at least. Then, having placed a small 
portion of fine dryish soil on the surface, make it 
even again by pressing down as before, and sow 
the seed, which should be afterwards covered 
aS lightly as possible, pressed level once more, 
covered with # piece of glass to prevent insects 
from doing them any injury, and placed under 
the hand-glasses destined to receive them. Pro- 
vided these glasses are kept close, and the ashes 
in the interior moist, they will require no water 
until they have made their appearance above 
ground; but as soon as such is the case the 
hand-glasses should be tilted a little, and as they 
progress in growth, the piece of glass placed over 
the pot for protection may be slightly lifted, first 
at night, and then during the aay and ultimately 
it may be removedaltogether. Ifeverything has 
gone on right, the plants will by this time have 
a few leaves; but as it would be a matter of no 
small difficulty to handle them individually or 
separately without injury, small patches in the 
first instance should be pricked out into pots or 
pans, prepared in the same manner as for 
cuttings, an inch or so apart, to prevent their 
damping off. In ashort time these patches will 
require dividing, or, in other words, planting 
singly. As they advance in growth, which fine 
weather and careful management will cause them 
to do very soon, the strongest may be allowed a 
four-inch pot, and be shifted to a still larger one 
before the blooming time, but the principal supply 
may be pricked out into shallow pans, two inches 
agunder. They may then be grown on with*the 
aid of a cold frame merely, provided air, which to 
them is of vital importance when administered 
properly, is neither given too abundantly nor too 
sparingly dealt out. As, whenever the pots are 
full of roots, these plants will show a disposition 
to throw up flower-stems, it will be requisile to 
have them repotted, to prevent matting, a result 
at all times endangering their lives, Those sown 
at the pa time wilt flower during June and 
July, if shifted up to the end of May. 

Tur ANTIREHINUM, — Where you desire to 
have good flowers, it will be necessary to use 
every precaution; that is to say, yon should 
procure a few of the best sorts in cultivation, 

row them one year, and save seed from them, 

eeping each kind separate, as a matter of course. 
In sowing the seed, which may be done in the 
open ground any time between now and the end 
of the month, great: care should be taken to 
prepare a bed for the purpose in that part of the 
a den where openness can be insured, by manur- 
ng it well, digging in the manure thoroughly, 
and afterwards making the surface perfectly 
level. When about to sow, choose a time when 
the surface is comparatively dry, and, having a 
label with the name of each variety written 
thereon, sprinkle the seed broad-cast until the 
contents of each paper are disposed of, placing the 
tally to each as you proceed; then rake the bed 
re aha over, $0 as to completely bury the seed, 
which, by the way, should be done as lightly as 
possible, so that they may be just covered, and no 
more. it is this very want of precaution that 
gives rise, amongst those who know little of the 
art of seed-sowing, to the “oft-told talo”—"tis 
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bad seed—when, from personal experience, we 
can affirm that in nine cases out of oat ten the - 
fault rests with the sower. “As you sow, 80 
shall ye reap,” saith the Scriptures, and we 
cannot ne taking the same view, knowing as 
we do that the ultimate success of the operation 
mainly depends upon how it is performed. 
Should the weather prove dry, as it may do even 
in April, a very slight watering now and then in 
the evening, when the sun has gone down, will 
be of great assistance, by helping the seeds to 
euniuse quicker than they otherwise would. 

8 soon as the seedling plants have attained the 
enormous height of two inches, another bed on a 
Jarger scale should be got ready, so that these 
plants may be shifted into it, giving them a good 
six inches apart in every direction, taking care, 
however, to keep each sort separate as before. 
They may remain here till they flower, when they 
should be examined minutely, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how many come up to the required 
ptandard, and any that do not realize your most 
sanguine expectations should be pulled up and 
thrown away at once; for, unless you pay par- 
ticular attention in this respect, you might just as 
well abandon the idea of raising good flowers 
altogether. 

THe Potyantuvus,—To insure a good strain 
of this much-admired flower, seed should alone 
be saved from such plants as come up to the 
recognized idea of pertection ; and care should be 
taken not to gather it before it is perfectly ripe, 
but previous to the bursting of the pods—a fact 
that may be easily ascertained by their turning | 
brown. We will suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that your seed is properly cleaned, and has 
been kept perfectly dry up to the present time; 
and such being the case, all you will have to do 
is to sow it now in soil composed of two parts 
rotten turf, one part clean loam, one part two- 
yearend cow-manure, half a part leaf-mould, and 

alf a part silver-sand. Place the pots con- 
taining the seed ina gentle hotbed close to the 
ylass of the frame; as soon as the seedlings are 
arge enough to handle without risk, transplant 
them into a piece of ground properly prepared, 
and shaded to a certain degree from the mid- 
day sun, from six to eight inches apart every 
way; water them in dry weather, and let thera 
remain in this situation during the winter, when, 
provided they are well looked after, they will, 
under ordinary circumstances, bloom the season 
following. ‘‘o speak plainly, all the attention 
they will need isto keep them free from weeds, 
as well as slugs and other vermin. As soon as 
ever they have done blooming, such as have 
roved themselves worthy of cultivation should 

e taken up carefully with a trowel and potted, 
to be treated hereafter as varicties sufficiently 
meritorious for a place among those of decided 
merit, We could extend our paper upon this 
subject, but we have already said sufficient for 
the purpose ; and as “ sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof,” we will leave farther comment for. 
a future article, promising to resume the subject: 
as early as necessary. ua 
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We are pleased to observe that our friends take 
advantage of this column for the purpose of gain- 
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ing information—the object for which it was 
originally designed ; for as, to those who take an 
interest in horticultural pursuits, this has proved 
an invaluable assistant, by affording, in a plain 
and practical manner, such instruction on matters 
of interest as cannot fail to please, so it will ever 
be found to produce a never-failing guide on all 
questions connected with the history, or relative 
to the: cultivation of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. “Ask and ye shall have,” saith the 
pian oie so say we; for it will ever be our 
ambition to render our aid, as far as it lays in our 

power, either through the medium of these 
columns or by letter, provided they send u8 a 
stamped and directed envelope to 41, Church 
Street, Chelsea, S.W., or for the “Gardener,” 
under cover to the Editor, 122, Fleet Street, 
City, B.C, - ; 
AMES Porttock, Esq. (Hastin@s).—Choice 
Annual and other Seeds.— We have repeatedly 
stated the manner in which our seeds are sent 
out, but as you particularly wish for a full descrip- 
tion, we will oblige you, and for that end we shall 
take each packet separately. 
No. 1 contains Twelve beautiful Hardy Annuals, 
namely—Campanula Loreii, Candytuft, Clintonia 
pulchella, Couvolvulus major, Convolvulus minor, 
Coreopsis tinctoria, Collinsia bicolor, Dwarf 
- Rocket Larkspur, Erysimum Peroffskianum, Lu- 
pinus nanus, Mignonette, and Nemophila in- 
signis; twenty-four stamps. 

‘No. 2, Twelve pretty Half-hardy Annuals, 
namely -—— Anagallis grandiflora rosea, African 
Marigold, Calendrina discolor, Chenostoma 

olyantha, China Aster, Cleome speciosa, German 

en-week Stock, French Marigold, Lobelia ra- 
mosa rubra, Phlox Drummondii, Schizopetalon 
Walkerii, and Zinnia elezans ; thirty-six stamps. 

No. 3, Twelve choice Tender Annuals, namely, 
Caleeolaria, Cineraria, Cockscomb, Cophes platy- 
centra, Egg Plant, Heliotropium Voltaireanum, 
Lophospermum scandens, Lophospermum Jack- 
sonii, ‘Atimosa sensitiva, Mimulus moschatus, 
Petunia, and Primula Sinensis; twenty-four 
stampa. 

No. 4, Twelve showy Hardy Biennials and 
Perennials, namely — Equilegia formosa, Delphi- 
nium formosum, Double Canterbury Bell, Fox- 
glove, Polyanthus, Antirrhinum, Athemis pur- 
purea, Sweet William, Wallflower, Imperial India 
Pink. Cnothera Drummondii, Nana, and Sweet 
Scabious; thirty-six stamps. 

For the above number of stamps any one of 
the packets will be forwarded post free to any 
address, 

Lovursa J.— Camellias, and the cause of their 
buds falling.— As it is very unusual for unhealthy 
plants of this kind to be so well set. for bloom, we 
should that neglect in some shape or 
other is the occasion of their buds dropping—an 
evil which may arise from two causes, viz., when 
the bail of large plants has been porated to get 
dry in the centre from continual but inefficient 
surface waterings, or when the plants have be- 
come water-logged from defective drainage, In 
either case we should recommend you to repot 
them immediately. Should the latter cause be 
the reason, it will be necessary to put the plants 
into amalfer pote, using a compost of a light, 
sandy nature, and allowing them bottom heat no 
longer than stfficient to cause the roots to work 
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freely. They may then be repotted again, shaded, 

and hardened off by degrees as soon as the young 

wood is made. Ifthe former cause has prodaced 

the mischief, then the soil should be made firm 

round the sides of the pot, so as to throw the 

water into the centre of the balls, which, with a 
little extra heat and shade, will accomplish all 

that is requisite. We give you a list of a few of 
the best in cultivation:—Alba Plena, double 

white; Fimbriata Alba, white with fringed edges; 
Montaront, globular, white; Imbricata, satin-like - 
rose; Master Rosea, veined rose; Marchioness of 

Exeter, cherry rose; Princesse Bacchiochi, erlm- 

son; Countess of Derby, striped; Etoile Polaire, 

striped. You cannot err in making a selection 

from the above list, as there is not a second-rate 

flower among them. 

A.G, Prince (Hounstow).—Twelve First-class 
Pansies,—Y 2uLow Grounp—Francis Low, Sir J. 
Cathcart, Mrs, Downie, General Young; Wurtz 
Grotnps—Countess of Rosslyn, Lady Lucy Don- 
das, Mrs. Laird, Seraph; Sgurs—Rev. H. Dum- 
brain, dark ; Maid of Bath, white; Yellow Model, 
yellow; Mr. J. Graham, purple. If we were 
about to commence growing Pansies, we should 
certainly select the above to start with, and as 
such should advise you to go and do likewise. 

Mary ANNE Srymoua.—d few words on the 
Cultivation of Specimen Fuchsias,—Good turfy 
loam, with a small portion of well-decomposed 
manure, is the right sort of compost to grow them 
in; but where you have a desire to encourage 
them by means of liquid manure, let the solution 
be both clear and weak, In a word, an ounce of 
guano to three gallons of rain water, or double the 
quantity of superphosphate to a like quantity of 
water, is the proportion to use, as the principal 
object is to avoid using it too strong, and to vary 
the kinds in the same way that we vary our food. 

Apouprus Wray, Esq. (GReeENwicH).—Layer- 
ing ater seoartengr | selected the shoot and 
stripped off a few of the lower leaves, fix on a 
joint best adapted for the purpose, and having 
done so, insert a knife jue behind it, and permit 
it to go halfway through the shoot; then give the 
kuife a turn upwards, and run if up the centre of 
the shoot until it has arrived within a hair’s- 
breadth of the next joint. The space termed the 
tongue consisting of the half of the stem between 
the two joints, which has the lower portion cut 
half way through, and the upper part joined to 
the stem as before, should then be layered and 
covered with mould. As soon as roots are 
observed to have sprung or started from the 
tongued portion of the stem, the young plant 
may be removed or severed from the parent, and 
allowed to shift for itself, being no longer de- 
pendent upon those who have brought it up, as it 
were, for et abe 

Ricxarp NicHoison,.— Diseased Scarlet Gera- 
niume.—There is not the slightest doubt, from 
the appearance of the specimens forwarded for 
our inspection, that your plants are suffering 
from damp and cold; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that a drier and warmer atmosphere 
will restore them to health. We do not mteau to 
infer that those portions which are injured will 
ever be restored; but, to express ourselves more: 
clearly, we would say, that as soon as the affected 
parts, as well as the Geoayed leaves, have been 
removed, there will still be wufficient strength 
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left in the old stems to push forth healthy foliage; 
for it is well known that, although young plants 
require very careful management, old ones are 
proverbial for bearing very rough treatment, and, 
ag such, will bo all the better for what might be 
termed the free use of the knife. 

Jonn Grant (Rickmanswortn).-— The best 
mode of destroying Anta and Wireworms.—Ants 
may be very easily driven away from their haunts 
by watering the infested parts with the ammo- 
niacal liquor from a gaswork twice or thrice a 
week. They will soon discover their inability to 
keep possession of their establishment, and quietly 
submit to be driven out from the camp. As for 
the wireworm, we can only say that there is no 
better mode of destroying them than by paring 
and burning a spit of the depth of the surface over- 
run, We have seen this done on several occasions 
with signal success, while, on the other hand, we 
have witnessed numerous experiments for their 
destruction turn out entire failures. It is said, 
“Sneak of a man as you find him,” and we do so 
in this instance. 

One In a Fix.—Raspberries.—We are extremely 
obliged for your kind inquirics, and beg to say 
that we stil) continue to write for the weckly 
paper you speak of. You should plant your rasp- 
berry canes in any open part of your garden rather 
than the south border, which, we are sure, could 
be employed to much greater advantage for other 
things. After planting let the roots be mulched 
over, an operation which does as much as any- 
thing we know of towards strengthening them, 
The seeds you sent for our inspection are the hardy 
annual called Chenopodium atriplicis, and Lupinus 
Hartwegii, likewise o hardy annual, both of 
which may be sown in the open ground, where 
ced are to bloom, any time between this and 
June. ; 

Taomas Banker, Esq. (Winpsor).—A Plant 
for @ Name.—The poet says, “What's in a 
nameP A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet;” so it would; but, putting all joking 
aside, we should judge, from the specimen sent, 
that it was the Beliadonna Lily; and if so, Mr. 
T, Brigden, Seedsman, &e., 52, King William 
Street, City, will be able to supply you with them. 
We purchased some of him the other day at 6s. 
per dozen, and finer roots we never saw. This is 
not to be wondered at, when we consider that he 
selects them himself from the best growers in 
Holland, and pays a fair price for a good article, 
his motto being, “Quality the test of cheap- 
ness.” 

ee 
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In the first place, the breathing of impure 
air tends inevitably to shorten life: the 
body loses its health and strength, the 
mind its vigour, and becomes feeble and 
qabonding. People who breathe bad air 
day after day are always in a low, nervous 
Btate—they are, in fact, but little more than 


half alive. They fancy that the least whiff 


of fresh air will give them their death of 
cold: they have but little appetite for food ; 
they become pale and sallow in complexion, 
and cannot bear a sudden noise without a 
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violent start. Scrofula, if not produced by 
impure air, is greatly sortavatel by it; and 


the same may be said of consumption: be- 
sides which, measles, skin-diseases, sore eyes, 
rickets, are all more or less occasioned by 
want of propel ventilation. M. Baudelocque, 
a French physician, states that, in some ill- 
built villages in France, where the inhabit- 
ants breathed the bad air over and over again 
for months together, numbers of them died 
rotten with scrofuda. No matter whether it 
be in a gentleman’s house or labourer’s 
house, if the foulair be not changed, disease 
will be certain to make its appearance : rich 
und poor, both suffer from neglect. A hun- 
dred years ago, the Lord Mayor of London, 
two judges, and one alderman, all died from 
a fever which broke out in Newgate, owing 
to the dirt and want of freshair. Jails were 
never ventilated in those days, nor indeed 
until a much later period; and, as a conse~ 
quence, were scarcely ever free from what 
was called jail-fever. On board ships, too, 
foul air often causes great waste of life: the 
suffocation of seventy individuals on board 
the Londonderry steamer, on the Irieh coast. 
some years since, is a melancholy instance 
of the fatal effects of breathing foul air. 
We have heard of persons living in the worst 
parts of London who had not opened their 
windows or combed their hair for more than 
a year; the air in their rooms was so exceed- 
ingly impure and offensive that a benevolent 
visitor who had called fainted away. A 
similar result has followed on going into 
dress-makers’ work-rooms, or tailors’ work- 
shops, where a great many persons work, 
sitting close together, and breathing the 
same foul atmosphere for weeks together. 
In all other workshops, too, where no mea- 
sures are taken to get rid of bad air, ill effects 
will ensue; and can we wonder that the 
men are weak and low-spirited, and die 
early. Town or country, it will be all the 
same if people will not open their windows 
and let in fresh air. We have often gone 
into cottages out in the broad open country, 
in which the air was as foul as in the dirty 
alleys of a town; the inmates seemed to 
delight in keeping out the free pure air of 
heaven, blowing around them on every side. 
The air is rendered impure by other 
causes as well as that of breathing, as we. 
shall presently see. Meantime, we have 
shown that pure air is composed of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, in certain 
fixed proportions; that these proportions. 
are such as are fitted for healthy thing «. 
that unless these proportions are maintained. 
the blood cannot be purified; that impure 
air makes impure blood, and is one great 
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cause of disease and death. And our next 
duty will be to show that such a state of 
things need not exist. To quote from the 
Sanitary Commissioners’ Report, “‘ Pure air 
is so necessary to life, health, and comfort— 
more necessary, indeed, than food itself, 
inasmuch as that, without a due supply of 
it, the best and most abundant food will 
give neither health nor strength—that to 
insure it in every house occupied by the 
poor, in every factory, workhouse, hospital, 
or other building made to receive numbers, 
seems a primary and imperative duty.” 


Teen 





Having thus fully explained what is 
meant by air—how it acts upon the living 
bedy, and the ill effects produced by 
breathing it in an impure state, we now 
come to treat of ventilation, or the means 
by which a constant supply of pure air 
may be obtained. This can be done in two 
ways, naturally and artificially: by the 
first is meant, availing ourselves of certain 
natural laws which exist, so to speak, ready 
to our hand; the second is the making use 
of certain mechanical methods for admitting 
ha air and expelling bad air from our 

wellings. 

Now it is a natural law that air, when 
warm, is lighter than air at the ordinary 





temperature, which is caused by the atoms 
composing it, expanding, and taking up a 
larger space, thereby causing the colder and 
heavier air to fall to the bottom. We see 
see that smoke goes up a chimney, or rises 
upwards from a fire lit out of doors. Why 
is this? Because a stream of air passes 
through the fire, and being thus warmed, 
up it goes, carrying the smoke with it. 
In cold weather we see also that the 
breath ascends as it leaves the mouth and 
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nostrils; and the rising of steam from the 
spout of a tea-kettle must be familiar to 
every one, And it is owing tothe continual 
movement occasioned by the passage of warm 
currents that the atmosphere is maintained 
in a healthy condition. Here we have so 
many proofs that warm air ascends; and if 
we take a proper vent it will escape of itself 
from a room. © ; 

Except in unwholesome neighbourhoods, 
when we are out of doors we breathe in or 
inspire pure air; but as the greater part of 





most persons’ lives is passed in-doors, it 
concerns us chiefly to know how to bring 
pure air into houses and workshops, Gene- 
rally speaking, no attempt is made to get 
rid of bad air; people who attend crowded 
meetings will have observed that the win- 
dows of the building soon become covered 
with vapour, which, after a time, runs down 
in large drops: besides this, a sickly, suffo- 
cating smeli is perceived, produced by the 
watery vapour of the breath, the carbonic 
acid gas which comes off the lungs, and the 
perspiration constantly thrown off from every 
one’s skin. All these effects put together 
make up a sickening and poisonous atmo- 
sphere. And if pure air were prevented 
finding its way in from the outside, before 
many hours all the people in the room would 
certainly die. Ifa man happen to die while 
cleaning out an old well or ceaspool, or seve- 
ral persons are suffocated by the foul gas 
from a sewer, the event creates quite a sen- 
sation; but no one is startled by the fact 
that thousands of Nels in this country are 
breathing poisoned air day after day, as long 
as they live. In addition to the causes above 
mentioned, by which the air is vitiated or 
rendered unfit for breathing, the use of gas, 
oil-lamps, or candles in a room tends farther 
to spoil it, as they all throw off carbonic 
Every person requires for healthful 
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breathing ten cubic feet of air ever 
minute; that is, he ought to have as muc 
as will fill a box one foot square and ten 
feet long ; and unless a full supply is kept 
up he is sure to suffer in someway. Farmers 
know that when corn is too thickly sown it 
does not thrive well, the air cannot get in 
among it to shake it about, to ventilate it. 
The same with plantations of trees; unless 
they are kept thinned to admit sun and air, 
meyer up weak and of little value. So 
with human beings; old or young, the 
must all have a sufficient supply of pure air 
to keep their lungs properly ventilated. 





Ventilation by means of openings in the 
ceiling is chiefly useful for large public 
buildings and school-rooms. For a room 
with 100 scholars in it two openings 18 
inches square, or a large number of small 
openings, would be sufficient; the warm 
breathed air rises through these into. the 
empty space above, and passes away into the 
atmosphere by funnels or cowls in the roof, 
as shown by the two forms in the drawing 
above. If the cowls are made to turn 
round and round by the wind, in the same 
way as those fixed on chimneys, so much 
the better, as the motion draws a current 
upwards, and thereby removes the bad air 
before it has had time to cool and descend 
again into the room beneath. Besides this, 
every time the scholars leave the room the 
windows should be opened. ; 

There are several kinds of window ven- 
tilators: one of the simplest is a wooden 
frame, 3 inches wide, 1 inch thick, and in 
length the same as the width of the win- 
dow, This is to be covered with a strip of 
fine wire gauze, and is placed at the top 
of the upper sash of the window lowered to 
receive it, and is kept in its place by ush- 
ing the sash up again until it holds the 
frame securely. A supply of fresh air will 
then find its way into the room without 
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There are several ways of ventilating 
rooms—by openings in the ceiling; venti- 
lators in the window, chimney, or door; or 
by frequently opening the doors and win-| 
dows. It must be remembered, however, 
that ventilation is not yet a perfect science ; 
a method which answers successfully in one 
ae will not act equally well in another. 

f, therefore, first experiments do not prove 
satisfactory, the attempt must not be given 
up in despair, as though ventilation were an 
tinpoesibility. on the contrary, we must 
exert our inventive powers a little more 
until the object is accomplished, 
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causing an uncomfortable draught, as would 
be the case through an unprotected open- 
ing. If this plan cannot be adopted, a pane 
of glass may be taken out, and its place 
filled up with a sheet of zinc, perforated or 
pierced full of small holes. Instead of zinc, 
a pane of perforated glass may be used, 
which has the advantage of not keeping 
out light. Another way is to fix one of the 
upper panes in a hinged frame shut in at 
the sides and top with perforated zinc, and 
made to slope inwards as occasion requires. 
According to the slope so will be the quan- 
tity of fresh air that enters the room, and 
this may be regulated at pleasure, as seen 
in the annexed figure. 

The chimney ventilator is meant to be 
fixed in an opening cut through the brick- 
work, or breast of the chimney, from the 
room to the flue, two or three inches below 
the ceiling: the opening may be the size of 
one or two bricks, according to ciroum- 
stances. Arnott’s ventilator, of which a 
representation is given above, (Fig. 1.), is 
self-acting. It may be described as a square 
metal box,made to fit a space thesize of a brick 
(or two bricks, as above stated), and having 
a trap-door or valve on the side which comes 
into the room. This valve is balanced by a 
weight fastened to it by a bent.arm, so as to 
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keep it shut; but as soon as any breathed | 
or warm air rises to the top of the room, it 


pushes the valve open and passes away up 
the chimney with the smoke. 
cases it has been found necessary to keep 


the valve shut in very windy weather to 


prevent amoke blowing into the room, and 
this may be easily done by fixing a wire to 
the weight, and looping the lower end toa 
small hook in the wall. ‘These ventilators 
act best when the fire is lighted, but they 
are serviceable at other times, and those 
who have used them say that they assist in 
keeping the walls of the room clean, as a 
good deal of dust which would otherwise 
settle upon them passes into the chimney 
with the current of air. 

On holding a lighted candle in the open 
doorway of a warm room the flame will be 
blown outwards at the top of the door, and 
inwards at the bottom. Advantage may be 
taken of this fact to keep up a circulation of 
air in the apartment, by cutting a hole 
through the door at the top and bottom, and 
covering it with perforated zinc, wire 

auze, or a sliding cover of wood (see Fig. 

, preceding page). The latter planenables 
us to have a larger or smaller current of air 
passing in and out, as may be preferred. 

Those persons who have neither the 
means nor ability to make or purchase 
ventilators can, whenever they choose, 
keep their rooms properly ventilated by 
frequently opening the doors and windows. 
This costs nothing, and will be effectual 
when all other means fail. Most working 
people have but one living-room, which 
makes it necessary for them to be more 
especially careful to keep it sweet, as ey 
have to carry on many operations whic 
tend to spoil the air—washing and cook- 
ing, for instance; and how long the smell 
of soapsuds, or of herrings and onions 
clings to a room! But this may be pre- 
vented by opening the door and window as 
soon as the work or meal is over. The air 
from without rushes through, and in a few 
minutes the room is purified. All rooms 
admit of being ventilated in this way, and 
it would be well to lay down a rule for the 
tool ae and follow it steadily day after 

ay. Thus— open the door and window 
for a few minutes on first getting up in the 
morning ; the same after every meal, and as 
often between as may be desirable. In fine 
warm weather the window may be left open 
allday; but should any one of the inmates be 
ill, eare should be taken in admitting air. 


There are many men who work all day in 


close, unhealthy workshops: we trust that 
after reading these remarks they will en- 
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deavour at least to breathe pure air when 
at home. It is, perhaps, in bed-rooms more 
than elsewhere that mischief occurs. A 
third part of our lives is passed in sleep, 
and yet the object of people generally ap- 

ears to be to shut out the pure air of 

eaven—the breath of life—from bed-cham- 
bers, under a mistaken notion that night 
air is injurious. As though Providence 
delighted to work mischief during the hours 
of darkness! Nothing of the kind: if we 
avoid draughts, we may breathe the night 
air as long as we like; what we have to do 
is, to avoid breathing the air which has 
already been breathed over and over again. 
Yet this is what commonly takes place in 
bed-rooms. Sometimes there are thick cur- 
tains to the windows as well as a blind; 
then there are curtains round the bed, and 
when these are kept drawn all night, the 
breath of the sleepers will have poisoned the 
tir so much, that a bird will die if hung u 
for a time in the upper part of the bed. It 
would be well if bed-curtains were quite 
done away with, and French bedsteads used, 
or others with low posts, so as to allow of a 
free circulation of air, Fire-places in bed- 
rooms should be always kept open, and not 
closed by a Bre sean neither should the 
chimney be stopped, as it is a very useful 
channel of ventilation. 

The door, whenever possible, should be 
left partly open; and by screwing on a 
chain, such as is now used for street doors, 
there will be as much security as with a 
door close shut and bolted. The upper half 
of the window also should be open an inch 
or two; it will be easy to hang up a curtain 
so as to prevent a draught blowing upon the 

ersons in bed. Let those who have been 
1itherto accustomed to close bed-rooms try 
this plan, and they will at once be aware of 
a difference of feelings on rising in the 
morning; the dull, heavy sensation will be 
greatly relieved or disappear altogether. 
The close, sickly smell will no longer be 
perceived; and, where several ehildren 
sleep in the same room, their rest will be 
more refreshing and undisturbed, and they 
will wake in the morning cheerful and 
active for the duties of the day. On this 
point Sir James Clark observes: ‘Let a 
mother, who has been made anxious by 
the sickly looks of her children, g° 
from pure air into their bed-room in 
the morning before a door er window has 
been opened, and remark the state of the 
atmosphere—the close, oppressive, and often 
fostid odour of the room—and she may 
cease to wonder at the pale, aickly aspect of 
her ehildren. Let her pay a similar visit 
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aome time after means have been taken, by 
the chimney ventilator or otherwise, to 
secure a full supply and continual renewal 
of the air in the bed-room during the night, 
and she will be able to account for the more 
healthy appearance of her children, which 
is sure to be the consequence of supplying 
them with pure air to breathe.”’ 

It has been observed that the air of a 
yoom is spoiled and rendered unfit for 
breathing by smoke or flame. A single candle 
needs almost as much air to keep it burning 
as a man requires for breathing; and two 
ordinary gas burners consume as much air as 
threemen. Hence it is especially necessary 
in workshops, and other large rooms where 
many lights are kept burning, to provide for 
a plentiful supply of fresh air, and for the im- 
mediate escape of the foul air. One of the 
best ways of doing this is to have a funnel, 
shaped something like the mouth of a trum- 
pet, fixed over the burner. This funnel is 
connected with a tube that runs across the 
veiling into the chimney, and in this way the 
smoke and heated air pass off immediately, 
and at the same time, ie creating a current, 
assist materially in ventilating the apart- 
ment. Let it not be forgotten that heat in 
connection with a tube or other channel is 
the most effectual means for ventilation. 

Most persons who work in factories know 
that such buildings are in many instances 
supplied with warm pure air, This is a 
great benefit in cold damp weather; and we 
are acquainted with several ingenious me- 
chanics who have contrived to warm their 
houses in the same way. They make a 
square wooden tube or spout long enough 
to reach from the outside of the house to the 
fire-place ; this is laid under the floor, and 
the inner end is brought into a hollow space 
or chamber made at the back of the fire. 
This chamber becomes hot, and consequently 
. rushes into it from the outside, and after 
veing heated passes by another tube into the 
room at one side of the mantel-piece; thus, 
without any additional fire, a greater amount 
of warmth is obtained. To make this plan 
answer, the arrangements must be very 
carefully contrived. But those persons who 
live in manufacturing districts, if they will 
only make use of their powers of observation, 
may always find models in their neigh- 
bourhood. 


We have thus considered the subject in a 


way most consistent with the nature of our 
work; we have explained methods which 
admit of being practically applied with but 
littke expense or difficulty ; and in bringing 
our remarks to a close, we may direct atten- 
tion to one or two leading principles. First, 
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the upper part of a room (supposing it to be 
badly ventilated, or not ventilated at all) is 
always filled with foul air, which keeps om 
increasing until it is breathed by persons 
who are in the room to the prejudice of their 
health. Second, the openings for the 
escape of this foul air moust be made as near 
the ceiling as possible. Third, fresh air 
finds its way into a room at the lower part; 
and if openings for ventilation are made in 
the upper part, a stream of air fit for breath- 
ing is always passing through the room. 
Fourth, by opening windows and doors, the 
air of a room may be purified as many times 
a day as may be desired. 

Now this last suggestion is ene which 
even the poorest person may adopt; and 
while so ready a method of ventilation may 
be practised, while such a cheap means for 
promoting health offers itself to every one, 
we trust that none—particularly readers of 
the Famity Frrenp—will neglect to adopt 
it. 

~—o—— 


COLOUR IN COMMON LIFE. 

‘‘CoLouR,’’ says Mr. Patterson, in a series 
of pleasant Essays, marked rather by an 
educated fancifulness than very acute 
thought, “‘like its parent. light, dies away 
towards the poles, and as the constitution of 
nations is ever in harmony with the region 
where they dwell, the susceptibility of us 
hyperboreans to colour is far inferior to that 
of the race who produce the magie dyes. of 
India, or the still nobler one who built the 
glowing walls of the Alhambra.’”’ That 
sentence embodies in an artistic form an idea 
ai prevalent in England, that the 
Northern races really prefer subdued colours, 
but both popular impression and artistic 
theory seem to rest upon insufficient grounds. 
It is quite true that educated civilians in the 
North usually dress in black, and the lower 
classes in some shade of grey, brown, or sub- 
dued blue, but it is very doubtful if this 
arises from any source other than economy. 
Englishmen lived in the North in the days of 
chivalry just as much as they do now, and 
they then delighted in vivid colouring, in 
gold, and silver, and red, and violently-con- 
trasted draperies. The idea that black is not 
the dregs of a gentleman has survived to our 
own time, and it still affects our court cos- 
tume, our military service, and every dress 
devised with malice prepense to serve any 
particular end. No volunteer regiment has 
adopted black, and though many of the corps 
are clothed in hodden grey, that is only be- 
cause grey is the least visible of colours. 
The volunteers would greatly have preferred 
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red, Then Englishwomen are as much 
under the influence of hyperborean climate 
as Englishmen, and they have always de- 
lighted in bright colours. The recent in- 
ventions, Mauve, Magenta, Solferino, and 
other shades of violet, are bright to offen- 
aiveness, and were adopted with a rapidity 
which certainly showed anything but “a 
want of susceptibility to colour,” and which 
gave the inventor a fortune in two years. It 
18 Spanish women, born under a bright sun 
and amid a blaze of light, who have selected 
the black mantilla, the most graceful and the 
most sombre of garments. Even Quaker- 
eases, though they wear drab, a colour which 
nature never -shows us anywhere, do not 
affect to likeit. They wear it to crucify the 
flesh, not because they are insensible to 
the charm of colour. The Russians, cer- 
tainly an hyperborean people, colour their 
buildings, and delight in red to such a 
degree that they have no other word for 
beautiful. On the other hand again, the 
ople of Bengal, a land where the sun is 
intolerably bright, where the sky is: of 
sapphire, and nature has that strange yellow 
tint which makes the trees, for example, 
look as if they had been dipped in a bath of 
: light, dress exclusively in white. In Egypt, 
a ey which, though less bright, is still 
far south of Western Europe, the women 
_ affect dark blue, and the indigenous popula- 
tion, the Copts, coal black. The Moors un- 
doubtedly used bright colours in Cordova, 
but the ‘magic dyes’ of India are not 
arranged under 2 tropical sun at all, but in 
the temperate vale of Cashmere, where a 
man may have a snow-bath quite as readily 
as in England. The truth, we believe, is, 
that all men love and revel in bright colour; 
that the Norwegian would feel the effect of 
the eastern window in the church of St. 
Ouen-—an acre, so to speak, of pure sapphire 
—as keenly as an Arab ora Hindoo, and that 
the apparent differences arise only from 
economical and social causes. We dress in 
black, firstly, because black wears best and 
does not show soils; and secondly, from a 
morbid fear of being ‘ peculiar,’ the same 
fear that makes the high-class English- 
woman tone down her own exquisite taste, 
and while recognizing, for example, the 
lively beauty of the red opera-cloak, the 
brightest bit of costume ever invented, de- 
cline to wear it out of doors aa ‘too con- 
spicuous.” 
Where both these influences are absent, 
where bright colour is not noticeable and ex- 
ense is no object—as, for example, in uni- 
orm—the Northern races delight in bright- 
néss. It is not the Southern people who 
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cultivate brilliant flowers, or who have 
invented coloured glass, or who have de- 


lighted to paint those exquisite alternations 


of colour which nature shows to perfection, 


‘indeed, in the tropics, but which are only 


fully appreciated in the North. Nothingon 
oath. nothing that poet ever dreamed, can 
equal the ethereal beauty of colour presented 
by a storm in the tropics, when, rising as it 
usually does in the north-west, the setting 
sun pours full on a black bank of clouds, 
and its rays are thrown back in masses of 
purple; old, and salmon, such as would 

ave made Turner sick with a sudden con- 
viction of the impotence of art. But it is 
not the Hindoo who enjoys that glorious bit, 
of colouring. . 

The cause of a vulgar taste in colour—that 
is, not a liking for neutral tints, but an 
inability to blend bright ones—is a very 
different question. Even here, however, the 

opular idea on the subject is based on error. 

indoos have no instinctive ideas in the 
gombination of colour. The shaw] dealers 
of Cashmere, and the jewellers all over the 
country, have inherited from some man or 
other of real genius, who originally com- 
menced the manufacture, a few .“‘cram’”’ 
rules about colour, which produce wonderful 
effects, but from which they never depart. 
They cannot produce sew combinations, and 
a new colour introduced into the manufac- 
ture would throw them all out of gear. They 
show no particular instinctive aptitude, 
though, like other races, they appreciate 
beautiful combinations. A Belgian flower- 
girl would make a bouquet no gardener in 
Cashmere could rival—their dislike of green 
in a bunch of flowers always impairing their 
judgment—and the colours of native silk 

andkerchiefs are not by yy means well 
imagined. They can be taught easily, and 
so can English people, and the only differ- 
ences are produced by the presence or absence 
of good models. In both countries some few 
have an instinct for colour, which has the 
effect of a scientific knowledge of its laws ; 
and where their tastes rule, or even their 
rules prevail, the combinations of colour 
will be good. The great difference is, that 
the English are so much more susceptible of 
colour that they cannot endure-a falee har- 
mony, and, rather than risk it, stifle their 
natural taste and suppress colour altogether. 
A little more knowledge of the laws which 
regulate the effect of colour, diffused among 
dressmakers, and among that anomalous 
class who ‘set the fashions,” would soon 
give them confidence, and Mr. Patterson 
deserves the thanks of the whole sex for his 
endeavour to popularize the principles which 
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ought to sp the choice of carpets and 
bonnets. His two main rules on the former 
int are really good ‘‘cram’”? rules, and, 
like their Indian rivals, would in most cases 
supply the place of taste, When the furni- 
ture shows vivid colours, the carpet should 
be simple in colour and pattern—green and 
black, for example. If, on the other hand, 
the furniture is of one colour, or many tones 
of one colour—(and that colour #o¢ red or 
gold, a point Mr. Patterson omits)—a carpet 
of brilliant colours is not detrimental. Taste 
in this matter has been a little injured by 
the wretched quality of most brichtly-tinted 
carpets, which wear out too fast for moderate 
pockets, and, as good housekeepers say, fade 
in the sun. Cost, too, is a reason why the 
really marvellous effect of white and cream- 
coloured carpets, in ‘throwing up’’ the 
furniture placed on them, is not appreciated 
in England, and why yellow carpets, the 
effect of which is to neutralize dinginess of 
atmosphere, are never employed. 

On another point Mr. Patterson has, we 
think, been a little deceived by his own 
words :—‘‘ It is evident,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
we must assort rose or red-coloured woods, 
such as mahogany, with green stuffs; yellow 
woods, such as citron, ash-root, maple, satin- 
wood, &c., with violet or blue stuffs; while 
red woods likewise do well with blue-greys, 
and yellow woods with green-greys.’’ Quite 
true, if red woods were ever red, but they 
are not, and the dark brown woods give to 
green that air of dinginess which is the 
specialty of green furniture. Gold and 
white bear green best, and the absence of 
pure white is a want in our furniture woods. 

xpense being set aside, ebony and gold on 
«i white or cream-coloured carpet would pro- 
bably produce the highest effect of splendour 
without vulgarity. As a matter of fact, 
though it has, of course, nothing to do with 
the law, greens and blues never suit the 
curious haze which Londoners are apt, by a 
perversion of language, to call and consider 
daylight. 

As to the bonnets, we suppose we tread 
upon dangerous ground, but we have Mr. 
Patterson at our back, and he has M. Che- 
vreul, who probably consulted a painter in- 
stead of a modiste, for he deprecates—hear 
it, all women of. taste—pink bonnets. Rose- 
red, he says, takes away the freshness of 
the complexion, while “a delicate green’”’ is 
‘favourable to all complexions which are 
deficient in rose.”” One would like to hear 
the opinion of the countess who edits Le 
Follet upon those heresies before committing 

one’s self. If they are truths, the whole sex 
‘has at various times been guilty of a blunder 


only'to be explained on the theory that every 
woman believes she has colour which requires 
only to be toned down. The objection to 
yellow bonnets for blondes they will admit, 
though a straw hat makes nobody plain; but 
M. Chevreul advocates, and Mr. Patterson 
endorses, ‘‘reserve in the use of violet,” 
which will draw exclamations from those 
who believe Mr. Perkins’s notion of colour 
much superior to any idea visible in nature. 
We question, too, if the dicta that yellow 
bonnets suit brunettes, that a green bonnet 
suits fair sabae dake ttoe and that white 
feathers ‘‘ accord well’ with a ‘‘red bonnet,” 
will be very highly appreciated. Yet if the 
only law for bonnets is to secure the colour 
which will reflect on the face the shade the 
lady wants, green is the only shade she 
ought to choose, for 

“‘Green tends to diffuse Red 


Orange bias Blue 

Blue pars Orange 
Greenish-yellow Violet 

Violet cone Greenish-yellow 
Indigo ae Orange-yellow.”’ 


And a “tinge of red”’ is, we imagine, the 
effect desired. We suspect that all these 
rules depend as much on the texture as the 
colour of the material, for the Quaker lady, 
who puts her head in an opaque coal-scuttle 
lined with white, always seems to have a 
tinge of red reflected from the interior. 
a cee 
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fe passed through life, as one that would engage 
The ears of childhood, and the thoughts of age, 
While he discoursed of charity and love, 
Of trials here below, and rest above ; 
So pleasant his discourse, all gladly heard, 
And thus his name became a “household word.” 
THERE is something to us very homely and 
heartsome in the name Humphrey : it is a 
good, old-fashioned kind of name—a square- 
toed, round-shouldered, broadly-benevolent 
designation, a trifle sunburned in the face; 
somewhat rustic in the gait and manners; 
full of weather wisdom, and other wisdom ; 
loquacious, but not uttering fools’ words ; 
and quaint and odd, without any affectation. 
of singularity; all real, all genuine about 
Humphrey, especially Old Humphrey; (we 
have known your g Humphreys, who ag the 
country people said, ‘‘warn’t of much ac- 
count); he can stand by himself, which a 
mere windbag cannot. He is a moralizer, a 
preacher, a sayer of sententious things ; as a 
roverbialist, he beats ‘‘ Poor Richard’ hol- 
ow, and makes him ashamed of himself for 
his niggardly, cheese-paring maxims. With 
a spirit free and generous, and a sparklin 
eye, and a most inspiriting laugh, and a 
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heart overflowing with love of all thing 8 
geod and beautiful; such is our ideal of O 
Humphrey. He may be a dweller in town 
or try ; in the former case he is.a haunter 
of book stalls, and such quiet out-of-the-way 
laces asthe Temple Gardens ; you may see 
2 foo, in the crowded thoroughfares, with 
a leak upon h 





a leak 

whish plainly saye—‘‘ Ah, why all this wea- 
riness and vexation of spirit? Why this 
Striving and hurrying after that which 


his calm contemplative face, 


‘pevisheth in the using; and above all, why 


‘this reckless diaregard of the poor, and weak, 

and suffering? In the country he will be 

wandering about the churchyard, where 
“Phe rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 


sitting upon the graves, and reading the half 
effaced inscriptions; picking wild-flowers in 
the shady lanes and woods, and patting the 
cottager’s children on the head, or stopping 
at the barn door to exchange a good-day with 
his namesake, 
* Humphrey with his flail :” 

So wo see him, gliding on through the various 
soenes of life, like a refreshing stream, 
whose current, now dark in shadow, now 
bright in sunshine, is everywhere, and at all 
times beautiful and welcome. 
mAnd is it all a visto vana, this of Old 

umphrey? Was there ever such a person 
passing sometime among us in, his ministra- 
tions of mercy and benevolence ? Was there 
such an old man of thoughtful, moralizing 
mind, who looked upon the things that were 
done under the sun with the eye of a sage 
anda philosopher, and smiled, but not cynic- 
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wife a woman of kindred spirit with himself, 
and thus the subject of our eketch, had the 
advantage of the teaching and example of un 
excellent mother; and George was early 
taught the great lesson of self-government, 
We learn that he was se happily constituted. 
that ‘in him no deficiency, either physically 
or mentally, was diseoverable.”” Even in 
childhood he was remarkable for the exhibi- 
tion of a nicely balanced character, Hike the 
growth of a goodly, true, properly-trained 
tree. Such was his growth, both mental and 
physical; with no disproportionate branches, 
no undue development of one part at the 
expense of another; devotedly attached to 
his mother, regarding his father’s commands 
as just and reasonable, he was ever ready 
to yield an immediate and unquestioning 
obedience. A great love of all living crea- 
tures was one of his distinguishing charac- 
teristics in youth, and this he carried with 
him all through life. Indeed, Old Hum- 
puey never lost the simple, earnest, child- 
ike spirit of Young Humphrey, and in that 
consisted the great charm of his writings. 
George is described as ‘‘a fair, blue-eyed, 
curly-headed boy ; his form neither spare nor 
clumsy, but light, agile, and vigorous. He 
looked not downward nor askance, but with 
eyes sparkling with intelligence from an open 
and ingenuous face, As you spoke, it became 
intent with interest, or glowing with emo- 
tion. A few words—it might be one—would 
evoke the merry laugh or the truckling 
tear. Emotion slight or deep, continuous 
or transient, was always the product of 
thought; and had he been asked he could 


ally, at the follies and failings of poor human | have described its origin. He could talk 
nature? Aye, until quite recently did this | fluently and gracefully, but he had learned 
“old man eloquent,’ walk and talk with | to be silent; and with animal spirits requir- 


living men; and now he lies quietly sleep- 
ing in that sheltered bay on the Sussex 
coast, whither, like many another death- 
stricken onc, he had gone to breathe out his 
last breath, which he did in words of hope 
and thankfulness. By and bye we shall visit 
his resting-place, but first let us glean a few 
iculars of his useful life, and thus answer 

the question, which is yet often asked, 

“WHO WAS OLD HUMPHREY ?” 
George, born February 17, 1787, was the 
gon of Matthias Mogridge, of Ashted, near 
Birmingham, a man of great piety and in- 
tegrity. His occupation was that of canal 
nt, being constantly engaged in disposing 
of the shares, and in other ways promoting 
the success of Brindley’s great work, “ the 
Grand Trunk Navigation Canal,” by which 
the Trent and the Mersey were united, and 
a water communication opened with both 
the Kast and West Coasts. He had for hia 
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ing restraint rather than stimulus, he was 
neither rude nor intrusive.” He was re- 
markable, too, we learn, for his unselfish 
spirit; ever ready to yield up his own wishes 
and toys to his playfellows, he was beloved 
alike by old and young. This is an attractive 
picture. Truly may we say here that 

“The child was father to the man.” 


George Mogridge was in due time sent tc 
boarding-school—such a school as was more 
likely to be met with half a century ago 
than now. The place was Bourcote, near 
Bromsgrove, and the master, a tyrant and 
an ignoramus, who, not satisfied with giving 
lessons in reading, writing, and the earlier 
rules of arithmetic, which he, perhaps, was 
qualified to teach, fearlessly undertook to 
parece “ vulgar phisaneg and an, 
mais, aigedra, ETAMMAar, Disvory, KEoRTApAy, 
the use of the globes, and Latin;” about 
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which he knew very little. He was quick 
to discover errors, but not to correct them ; 
and the unhappy urchins under his charge 
were sent back to their forms with frowns 
and threats, if not some more invpressive 
tokens of displeasure, te set themselves right 
as they could. Here is a picture of this 
man, such ae we are glad to believe could 
scarcely be paralleled in these days of im- 

roved modes of education. Before present- 
ing it, we shall observe that he was ardently 
attached to the chace, and no sooner did he 
know that the hounds were -abroad than he 
would saddle his horse, and ride off to join 
in the exciting sport, leaving his scholars 
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and looked upon him as their leader. Hia 
daring led him into many perilous situations, 
and his love for fun sometimes induced him to. 
tranagress the bounds of prudence and pro- 
priety ; but he had such generous and ew- 
dearing qualities, and was so universally 
beloved, that he never got into any serious 
mischief, and all were ready to pardon the 
noble boy, whose frolics had in them no 
spice of malice. 

But we must leave these early scenes, and 
behold our hero launching forth upon the 
troubled sea of busy life. On leaving school, 
it seems he was intent upon some romantic 
enterprize ; he had read ‘* Robinson Crusoe,”’ 


to rejoice in his absence. “Rude in intel- and ‘‘ Philip Quarl,”’ and other tales of dis- 
lect, and coarse in manners, the schoolmaster | covery and adventure, and he saw not why 
at Bourcote was also ferocious in passion. | he should not become the hero of a similar 
Every boy within his power was acquainted ' story. <A schoolfellow named Dalton, who 
with that reddened face, that kindled eye, had gone out to Newfoundland, invited 
that uplifted arm, and with its descending George to join him there, and he waa much 
weight, from occasional observation, if not | inclined to do s0; but he was a dutiful son, 
from bitter experience. A  long-lashed | and could not leave his parents—especially 
hunting-whip was the ingenious instrument | his mother, His father had been forming 
of torture, when it was too much trouble to, very different plans for him, and therefore 
repeat the blows of the clenched fist. It | he repressed his ardent longings for a life of 
was his custom to shave himeelf standing in | adventure, and resolved to acquiesce in their 
the schoolroom, with a handkerchief tied plans, whatever they might he. 

round his head like a turban, and the boys; (reorge Mogridge had very early shown a 
in a circle reading around him. On these | taste for reading, and this 


occasions he often gave way to paroxysmis of... . ’ 5 
passion, and hardly can a more frightful | Grew with his growth and strengthened with 
i ’ -> A | his strength. 

picture of humanity be conceived than he , 


ee with a morose countenance, and: So that, even before he came to man’s estate, 
valf-shaven beard, giving utterance to cruel | he might be said to have a decided literary 
threats, and wildly brandishing his razor.”’ | bias; his father was a subscriber to the gene- 

This “ giant grim” had a kindly, gentle, | ral library at Birmingham, and when he left 
and amiable wife, who did all she could to; school, he drew from thence rich stores of. 
render the place endurabl? to the boys, who | food for his mental appetite. At first we 
were greatly attached to her. He appears | learn that he particularly delighted in tales 
so have been happy, too, in the choice of his: of chivalry ; his imagination was captivated 
ushers, one of whom, Mark Noble, is spoken ; by the halo of generosity and knightly cour- 
of as a worthy and gensitive young man. tesy thrown around the deeds and characters 

How long George Morridge remained at! of those who, in the rude, dark ages, went 
this school we do not know, butit must have : about to rcseue female innocence from wrong 
been some years, for we do not hear of his! and dishonour. We fancy that this kind of 
going to any other. One of his school- | reading must have given a tinge to the cha- 
fellows was Joseph Hughes, afterwards the ; racter of our hero; for all through his after 
proposer, and one of the first secretaries of | life, we trace something of the gentle cour- 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. He; tesy and chivalrous bearing of the knight 
was remarkable as a boy for his sedateness | errant of old; it stimulated his fancy, too, 
and gravity. ‘Joseph,’ it was one day | and called into play powers of imagination 


said to him in company, “do you love 
play?” And the reply of “the gro- 
tesque little urchin,” as he afterwards cailed 
himself, was, ‘I did formerly.” 

Our hero did love play, then, and with all 
his kindliness and consideration for others, 
manifested a bold and adventurous spirit. 
He was such a nimble and vA ga climber 
that theother boyscalled him ‘the squirrel,”’ 


which afterwards served to enrich writings, 
and to make them more generally attractive 
than they otherwise would have been. 
George Mogridge loved quaint old Chaucer, 
with his pungent wit and graphic powers ef 
depicting the people and manners. of: his 
period; and the poet of chivalry, Speneer, 
oh, yes, be sure he loved him! revelling in 
his glowing pictures and personificationa of 
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Right, and Might, and Temperance, and 
Charity, and other powers and virtues. 
Ossian, too, was a favourite; those misty 
outlines were to him as visions: of glory ; 
those pathetic lamentations for down- 
stricken valour and loveliness touched his 
sensitive heart, and he was ready to weep 
with Fingal for the friends and the joys 
departed. George carried a copy of the 
** Faerie Queen,” in one of his pockets urtil 
it was nearly worn out; and as his friend 
and biographer, Mr. Williams, remarks : 
. “He pondered the varied treasures in which 
he now exulted by the light of the midnight 
taper, while his associates in daily toil were 
asleep; and often did he muse on, or hum 
some snatch of an ancient ballad when they 
were silent, or had better have remained 
80.” 

‘At an early age did our hero begin to 
write down his thoughts, but his innate 


‘by name Eliza Bloomer, to whom he was 
married in the spring of 1812, with every 
prospect of at least a sufficient maintenance 
for a wife and family, and of complete con- 
jugal happiness, for the lady is represented, 
and, indeed, afterwards proved herself, in 
every way worthy of his affection. 

It was at this period that Mr. Mogridge 
started his ‘“‘ Local Miscellany,’’ a manu- 
script periodical which contained many 
remarkable specimens of his literary, 
artistic, and calligraphic skill—for he was 
an extremely neat and facile penman, and 
possessed the happy wit of depicting fanci- 
ful or natural objects with great quickness 
and fidelity; this was continued for three 
years, and there is no doubt that by the 
practice which it afforded, and the criti- 
cisms which it called forth, it greatly tended 
to give ease and facility to his style of com- 
: position. He records, with some pardonable 

modesty and delicacy of mind prevented the | pride, that Wilberforce, the great philan- 
exhibition of his more youthful productions; | thropist, carried about with him in_ his 
he was a solitary reader, and his dreams and | pocket one of the numbers of his miscellany 
aspirations were kept mostly to himeelf. | for a fortnight. | 
' As he grew up his intense desire for a life; But now Mr. dfogridge was stricken with 
of travel and adventure gave place to an |a great grief. He had taken a new relative 
inclination no less strong for one devoted to | to his bosom, and as though his cup of hap- 
literary pursuits, and when a trade was pro- | piness were too full, he must resign one 
posed to him, he accepted it as a means to|no less tenderly beloved, no less fondly 
this greatly desired end. Once comfortably | cherished—her whose being is entwined 
settled and prosperous, he would build him- | with all his early recollections, all his 
sclf a substantial habitation at a convenient | youthful joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
distance from his place of business; it was | his gentle, but tender, his dearest friend— 
to have a goodly surrounding of trees and | his mother ! 
flowers, which he loved so much, andtwo| But his was not the mind to sit down and 
wings, one of which was to contain his| brood over a sorrow, until it sapped the 
study and library, and the other a nursery | springs of his health and energy; mental ac- 
for his children. Alas for castle-building ! | tivity was at all times one of his distinguish- 
George Mogridge, us we shall presently see, | ing characteristics ; and dearly as he loved 
became a literary man, but was never a | that buried parent, much as he sorrowed her 
prosperous one in the worldly sense of the | loss, beyond some touching lines to her 
memory, and occasional allusions in his 
letters, there is nothing to remind us of his 
deprivation. On the contrary, he ever dis- 
nlayed a cheerful spirit, and his benevolent 
eart seemed constantly to overflow upon all 
around him. Soon after he had settled 
vious to this George had travelled into | among them, asa man of business, the Bir- 
various parts of his native country, thus | mingham folk found out that ‘a chiel was 
increasing his knowledge of life, and storing | amang them takin’ notes.” -- Under the title 
his mind with recollections of places and | of “Local Perambulations,’’ attached to 
persons of historic or other interest, which | which was the signature, ‘“‘Jemmy Gaunt,’ 
e afterwards found most useful to him; he| there appeared in the Birmingham and 
had also published in newspapers and | Lichsield Chronicle, a series of papers on 
aay Jeo some of his mental effusions, | men and things, remarkable for their kindly 
and received encouragement from persons of j spirit, sly quiet humour, keen observation, 
literary eminence ; and another thing which | and’ power of graphic portraiture. Among 
‘was to be expected from so sensitive and | these are some of the best papers Mr. Mog- 
affectionate a nature, he fell in love with a| ridge ever produced; against vice and im- 
friend and schoolfellow of his sister Mary, ! morality, abuse of power, and local griev- 


















term. 

It.was about the year 1811 that our hero 
was taken into partnership by his elder 
brother, Matthew Mogridge, who had then 
been some years in business as a wholesale 
dealer in span ware in Birmingham ; pre- 
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ances of every sort, did “‘Jemmy’”’ direct his 
pertinent observations; and well would it 
be for every neighbourhoood through the 
land to have such a kindly and observant 
spirit to watch over its public and private 
doings, and point out the errors of its ways. 
‘« Evidence,” it is said, ‘* is still extant that 
the papers of “‘ Jemmy Gaunt’’ (who seems 
to have well preserved his incognito), on 
their appearance, excited no ordinary in- 
terest, and doubtless they contributed to 
many improvements which have since taken 
place in the condition of Birmingham.,”’ 

We must briefly pass over the few re- 
maining incidents of our author’s domestic 
life, in order that we may chiefly devote the 
little space we have at command to his 
writings. Ho had enjoyed about ten years 
of happiness with his first wife, when she 
died, leaving him with three children, two 
sons and a daughter. At about the same 
time, too, he lost his beloved father, who, 
although he suffered much, experienced a 
happy and peaceful end. After remaining 
2 widower for about two years Mr. Mogridge 
married again, a lady named Mary Rids- 
dale, who proved a fruitful and affectionate 
partner in the adversity, which was ap- 
poe Soon after this marriage fis. 
orother, retiring from the ‘business with a 
competency, left him to manage it alone 
with capital much diminished by this re- 
tirement, and habits by no means fitted for 
such a heavy responsibility ; he was generous 
toa fault, careless of his accounts—as men 
of decidedly literary tastes commonly are, 
and loving the lines of sweet poesy far 
better than the red lines of day-book and 
ledgers, his affairs got into confusion, and 
finally he became a bankrupt; his stock 
was seized by the iron hand of the law, and 
sold, together with his household furniture 
and other effects; and he became for a time 
a wanderer and a fugitive, haunted by all 
the terrors of the old bankrupt laws, with 
the prospect of, it might be, a life-long in- 
earceration in a debtor’s gaol. At this 
period of distress, to relieve, as it were, his 
almost breaking heart, the poor wanderer 
penned a sort of retrospect of the steps 
which had led to this final and utter ruin. 
It is a most affecting piece of autobiography, 
written as if for the eye of one who could 
See, not merely acts, but motives; and in its 
stern self-examination, exhibits a full con- 
sciousness of faults and errors, in which 
there is nothing of meanness, nor palliation 
of wrong: all is open, and ingenuous, and 
noble. ‘*Oh!’’ is the exclamation of this 
wounded spirit, smarting under a sense of 
reproach not altogether deserved, and 


shrinking from the coldness, if not animosity, 
of those who, in prosperity, professed warmest 
friendship: ‘Oh, that some mighty effort 
on my oP pele some even dread endurance, 
some cult but noble achievement, might 
emancipate me from the thraldom in which 
I .am held, and enable me to stand forth 
again in resuscitated manhood, and as the. 
friend of my species!’” And now it was that 
George Mogridge determined to become a 
writer by profession—to live by his pen-~a 
decision which, as he tells us, was not 
approved by any single friend; but he put 
confidence in the facility of composition 
which a long practice—for the mere plea- 
sure of the thing—had enabled him to attain, 
and depended for success ‘*more in strong 
feeling and a habit of observation, than in 
extensive knowledge, and on tact rather 
than talent.”’ To qualify himself for his 
literary career, he now commences in right 
earnest to cultivate his powers of observa- 
tion, and make himself acquainted with as 
much natural scenery, and as many phases 
of human life, as possible, While his wife, 
with her three children, remained at her 
father’s house, he travelled hither and 
thither, making all sorts of curious ‘‘jot- 
tings,’’ and pen-and-ink sketches for future 
uses. Dy the assistance of a friend and 
travelling companion, he is enabled to make 
a tour in France, which was then a far 
more uncommon and difficult achievement 
than it is now 


* Returning from his finished tour—” 


he takes a humble lodging in the suburbs of 
London, and sets up as author with a con- 
siderable stock-in-trade, in the shape of 
prose and poetical articles—completed or in 
embryo, rambling recollections, and no end 
of literary schemes, formed, or ready to be 
so, at the shortest notice, in his fertile 
imagination. His first letter to his wife at 
Birmingham is dated July 6th, 1827; 
therein he says ‘‘I must get out my poems 
as soon as possible; and I must also do 
something else before that time arrives, 
that we may eat and drink in peace, if not 
with luxury.” Of luxurious living it is our 
author's lot to know but little; ever is there 
that— 


“Sad necessity for bread and cheese ” 


staring him in the face, and urging him on 
to increased exertion. For the first year or 


‘two he makes but little way, but works on. 


manfully in spite of disappointment, and 

enury, and discouragement of many kinda, 
including a severe fit of illness. A. pro- 
jected, and partly executed poem, or series 


of poems, under the title of the “Wanderer,” 
finds no aceeptation with the publishers; but 
he is more fortunate with a little story for 
the young, entitled ‘The Juvenile Cul- 
prits,’”’ for which he obtains the munificent 
sum of five guineas. This is published by 
Houlston, and not long after is brought: out 
by Nisbet “Twelve Moral Maxims of my 
mele Newhberry,’’ a series of simply and 
forcibly written papers well adapted for the 
instruction of young people. Then we have 
in rhyme, ‘The Grand Gala, or Fancy 
Fair, at the Zoological Gardens,” issued by 
Mr. ‘Harris without any author’s name. 

Mr. Mogridge’s connection, as an author 
with the Religious Tract Society, which 
continued up to the time of his death, com- 
menced in 1828, when two tracts of his, 
entitled ‘‘ The Two Widows,” and “ Honest 
Jack,” were accepted and paid for at the 
rate of three guineas each. But notwith- 
standing the assistance that he received 
from this and some other sources, his cir- 
cumstances continued in so depressed a state 
that he could not have his wife and children 
up from Birmingham to live with him, much 
as his affectionate heart yearned for them 
and lamented the separation. His letters 
and poems are full of outgushing love and 
tenderness towards these objects of his 
affections, and truly touching are the pic- 
tures they present of that brave man work- 
ing on in his loneliness, with a strong 
dependence upon God, and a determination 
to succeed in the toilsome vocation he hus 
chosen. 

At length he is enabled to draw around 
him the comforts and delights of ‘*‘ Home;’’ 
he takes a little cottage at Kingsland, just 
as his two eldest sons are ahd ea for a 
start in life; and in this humble though 
happy abode most of his remaining years 
glide on in a tolerably smooth course; he 

, itis true, his stock of affliction, such 
as the loss of his beloved daughter, Fliza, a 
girl of great amiability and talent; he has, 
too, his privations, for his literary earnings 
are at all times barely sufficient for his 
wants; but then he has a cheerful mind 
and a contented spirit, and so he passes on 
his way rejoicing and praising God; and 
that way leads him, as it is leading all of us, 
to the tomb, on the borders of which we 
find him lingering at Hastings, whither he 
had gone, for the fourth time, in September, 
1854, when he forwarded his last packet to 
the Treet Society. He died in November 
of the same year, and was interred near the 
wall of the burial ground of All Saints’ 
Church. To mark their high estimate of 
hig character and works, the Committee of 
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the Religious Tract Society erected a tablet 
to his memory bearing this inscription :— 
Tae Mortar Remains 


| OF 
GEORGE MOGRIDGE, 
OF KINGSLAND, : 
ARE DEPOSITED HERE. 
Of a Pious, Humble, Grateful, Generous, and 
Cheerful Spirit, and 
Exemplary in every Relation of Life ; 
He failed in Business, 
Despite of ee Integrity, 


om 
Inaptitude fur its transactions, and the excess of 
his Benevolence. 
A talent for Literature, cultivated from his: 
Boyhood with great delight, urged him to seek 
Provision for his Family and Himself by the 
Employment of his Pen. 

He was the Author of Tracts and Books, 
Dispensed by Millions through Great Britain. its 
Colonies, and the United States of America, 
Under a great variety of names, the most 

popular of which was 
“OLD HUMPHREY.” 
He died at Hastings, November 9th, 1854, 
| Aged 67; 
| Bequeathing to his Family nothing, except the 
Remembrance of his Virtues, and the Honour of 
{his Works; but to the World, the Truths he 
| Laboriously sowed, which will spring up to his 
. Eternal Joy, 


an 
The Glory of the Redeemer 
at the 
Last Great Harvest. 

Such was ‘Old Humphrey,’’ whose 
writings have pleased and instructed thou- 
sands—we may say tens of thousands—for 
the tracts and short pithy articles on homely 
subjects which he wrote with such fresh- 
ness and facility, were circulated, through 

ithe instrumentality of the ubove-named 
‘gociety, in immense numbers. Written as 
they were chiefly for the humbler classes, 
yet do they possess a charm for the most 
cultivated minds, on account of their quaint 
humour, quiet philosophy, fervent piety, 
pathos, or poetic beauty; they came home 
to the feelings and sympathies of all, and 
hence their general acceptance. Many of 
them are perfect gems of English composi- 
tion, although written, we are told, currente 
calamo. Indeed, Mr. Mogridge’s facility of 
composition was truly astonishing. His 
letters, written under all sorts of disad-. 
vantageous circumstances and, even his 
ordinary conversation, would bear the ordeal 
of the printing press with little or no altera- 
tion; and his verse flowed forth with as 
little apparent effort as his prose. A friend 
relates that he one day recited some three 
or four verses to his wife, and’then said, 
‘* My dear, what comes next?” “T don’t 


LIFE. 
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know,” she replied, “I never heard them 
before.”” ‘‘T should be surprised if you 
had,’”’ was the rejoinder. “ They have only 
this moment come into my head.” Our 
author, we are told, had a singularly tena- 
cious memory; everything which he had 
seen or said was stored up for future use, 
hence he always had plenty of happy illus- 
trations for his subjects, which were literally 
inexhaustible. Then, too, his mental ac- 
tivity astonishes one ; he seems to have been 
ever composing: at meal times, and all 
times, his mind was at work—a proverbial 
expression, a trivial domestic incident, a 
friendly grecting, a passing thought, an 
aspect of Nature—anything, and almost 
nothing, was sufficient to strike the key- 
note, as it were, and set him off into prosing 
or poetrying. His mind was like a musical 
box ever wound up, and ready to be set 
going; only that whereas in the case of the 
instrument, the range of tunes is limited, 
in that of the mind the variety was infinite. 

Mr. Mogridge relates an amusing incident 
with regard to one of his productions—the 
first, and, perhaps, the most popular of his 
tracts—which was written while he was at 
Birmingham. He was one day passing 
down 
from St. John Street, well known as directly 
reached from Smithfield, when he observed a 
man elevated ona chair, as if about toaddress 
the surrounding throng. Urged by curio- 
sity to know what was going on, he made 
his way almost up to the chair, when the 
orator, looking directly at him, broke out, 
in a loud voice, with 
“ Where have you been wandering about 

In a jacket so out of repair, Thomas Brown ?” 


Tt was his own tract, which was now being 
recited, to his great surprise and even 
bewilderment; for as he was held in by the 
crowd he thought that every one of them 
looked at him. He was glad enough to 
escape, being, as he afterwards said, ** Almost 
as ashamed as if he had been detected inad- 
vertently passing a bad shilling.” 

We have here a good illustration of both 
the popularity of the ballad, and the modesty 
of the author, who always preferreed writ- 
ing under some such quaint mom de plume 
as “Jemmy Gaunt,’’ ‘‘Old Humphrey,” 
‘Ephraim Holding,” ‘Old Father Thames,”’ 
&e. Igdecd, we believe that not one of the 
numerous volumes of which he isthe author 
appeared with his rmgal name attached—an 
extraordinary circumstance considering the 
popularity he had attained under his as- 
sumed designations. But we must now 
bring our remarks to a close, having already 


ilderness Row, which branches off 


exceeded the usual bounds of a magazine 
article. Such of our readers as desire a 
fuller acquaintance with the subject. of it, 
will do well to refer to the work whose 
title we give below.* It is written by one 
who evidently knew Mr. Mogridge long and 
intimately, and contains much epistolary 
and other matters, not to be met with else- 
where, and highly interesting as illustrative 
of the inner. life and true character of “ Old 
Humphrey.’ 


aan Woneneen 
LIFE. 


Ir is well to measure life by life’s employ- 
ment. By suchadmeasurement many minors 
have earned the meed the centenarian 
has missed. Few of the great works of 
genius have grown amid luxuries and abun- 
dant leisure. They have, in general, been 
the product of laborious effort in the inter- 
vals of less congenial toils, during the pauses 
of dull drudgery, enjoined by necessity, and 
exacted by avarice. ‘hey have been ela- 
borated amid neglect, anxiety, and privation. 
They that have spread light through the 
world had often scarcely oil for the lamp by 
which they worked; they that have left 
imperishable records of their mind had often 
little {o support the body, and gave forth 
the incense in which knowledge is em- 
balmed ‘‘in self-consuming fiames.”? Ali 
that have obtained for themselves great and 
permanent reputation have won and secured 
it, by patient and persevering labour; by 
treating time not as a waste land, fit only 
for the stubble and the goose, but as a true 
estate, of which no corner is to be left un- 
cultivated. Locke carried his note-book in 
his pocket, to catch the scintillations of even 
common conversation. Pope employed the 
wakeful moments of the night. They felt, 
as did Arnault, when he replied to the ob- 
jection of Nicole, who, on anew work being 
proposed, said, ‘‘ We are now old: is it not 
time we should reat >’ ‘+ Rest !’’ exclaimed 
Arnault; ‘Shave we not all eternity to rest 
in?’ Hear how Hazlitt, in the green vigour 
of his genius, speaks to us from his grave— 
‘‘ The more people do, the more they can do. 
He that does pie aaah himself in- 
capable of doing anything. While we are 
executing one work we are preparing our- 
selves to undertake another.’ He that 
neglects time, time will neglect. The idler, 
like the idiot, stands in the lowest scale of 
humanity—morally considered, even lower, 
for indolence wastes, but imbecility waits. 





we oe hee on trw mnt nearer nah etcetera rete moth 








* “George Mogridge ;” his Life, Character, and: Writ- 
ings, by the Rev. Charles Williams. London, 168. 
Ward and Lock. es ef 
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SPRING.—A POEM. 
It comes, it comes, the bright, sweet spring, 
Upon the wings of time; 
And cold bleak winter has prepared — 
- To leave our English clime. 
The trees will soon begin to shoot 
Their leaves so young and tender, 
To deck the dry, bare forest trees, | 
And a new green covering render. 
The snowdrops and the crocuses 
_. Which in our garden grow, 
Have all proclaimed the weather changed 
From frost and cold and snow. 
‘To soft and balmy breezes 
_And gentle April showers, 
Which never fail to bring always 
_ The blooming summer flowers. 
The birds are singing sweetly, 
_ Ina gleeful joyous strain— 
They cannot speak how glad they are 
_ To have Spring back again. 
~The sportive lambs are seen to play 
In the meadows smooth and green— 
‘Look how they jump and leap about 
And very happy seem. 
The young green corn is springing up 
In many a pleasant field ; 
Thanks be to Almighty God, who makes 
The earth her increase yield. 
For what should we do without that erain 
Which is the staff of lite? 
It’s made into the wholesome bread 
By many a good housewife. 
Let us think a moment seriously 
_ What an emblem is the Spring, 
Of the glorious resurrection 
Which solemn thoughts does bring 
Jor as sure as the tiny minute seed 
Which in the ground is sown, 
We every one must rise again, 
When Death his victim has mown! 
Then let us please our Master here, 
While time to us is given; 
Oh! may we strive with humble hearts 
To tit ourselves for heaven !—Moss Ross. 


“GIVE US THIS DAY GUR DAILY BREAD ?” 
THouGH Literally this prayer we use, 

** Give us this day our daily bread ?” we mean 
Much more than this. The grace of yesterday, 
The help, the wisdom given then, will not 
Suffice to-day. Perhaps a keener woe | 
‘han then we knew or thought of may await, 
And call for help which then we needed not ; 

Or some delight might lead our hearts astray, 

If grace and wisdom came not from on high, 
*Tis to no small resource we come-— but one 
Which could at first supply as much, or more, 
As longest life could need. This makes us ask, 
in human ignorance—-Why spare not, then, 

The daily task, by giving all at once 

No; step by step God wisely leads us on, 
Bidding us leave the future to his care. 

Enough for us our present need to feel, 

And cry, “ Give ys this day our daily bread.”—M.D, 


TO THE MOON, . 


I Love to gaze on thee, 
And see thy beams 
Resting on field, and tree, 

And murmuring streams ; 
Or on some rude old cot 

Shedding thy light, 
Making the lowly spot 


Lovely and bright, 

I love to gaze on thee 
When naught is heard 
Save some old rustling tree 

Or warbling bird; . 
And then to silent stand, 
And gaze around 
Upon this happy land— 
This favour’d ground. 
T loved to eee thee shed 
Thy gentle rays 
Upon my little bed 
In childhood’s days; 
And often have I crept 
With shivering form 
To see thee ere I slept— 
Peaceful and calm. 


My memory oft recalls, 
in pleasant dreams, 

A cot whose low white walls 
Were bright with beams; 

Whore *mid the dewy grass 
I'd sit for hours, 

Watching thy bright rays pass 
Amongst the flowers. 

My childhood’s days are fled, 
With all their glee, 

And friends sleep with the dead, 
Who watch’d with me; 

But, oh! how sweet to feel, 
Where’ er I be, 

The gentle moonbeams still 
Wiul fall on me!—Luciypa B. 


GONE ! 


Anp they aro gone, and gone for ever, 
Where they are we may not tell; 
Yet our hearts say we shall never 
See them—whom we love so well. 


This the spot so often pondered 
Since they left it oue by one, 

There the woodland where we wandered, 
Here we met—but they are gone. 

Here, where one grew fondly round us, 
Ilere we loved in days of yore; 

Put they left the home that bound us, 
For the far Canadian shore. 


soy 


Silent here are now their voices, 
Once so full of joyous swell; 

And the heart no more rejoices 
With a kindred heart to dwell. 


Here, where hopes and hearts were b lended, 
Where they tirst grew side by side, 

By love strengthened, nursed and tended, 
Here they bloomed awhile, and died. 


Here in silence, here op patter, 
By the old church where we met; 
Here the willing tear is started - 
By those scenes we can’t forget, 
Ratra W. G, Howras. 
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THE ART OF WEEPING. 


LittLe books on natural history tell us 
that if a cricket were as large as an elephant 
his chirp would be heard from London to 
Constantinople. On what exact data this 
interesting calculation is founded does not 
quite Sapper, but if there is any truth in it, 
we should suppose, by a parallel process of 
reasoning, that if an infant were as large as 
an adult person, its cries, when hungry or 
in pain, would be heard at least as far as 
from London to Paris. The vulgar notion 
is that this tremendous power of vociferation 
has been bestowed by Providence in order 
that the small helpless individual, termed a 
baby, may have the best chance possible of 
attracting the notice of friends, and the 
public in general, to its wants and necessi- 
ties. The ingenious Mr. Darwin would, of 
course, explain the matter differently. Ba- 
bies have acquired the faculty of roaring 
through the process of natural selection. It 
was originally a mere accident—a sport of 
nature. But being a profitable modification 
of infant functions, it turned the nicely- 
balanced scale in the struggle for life, and 
gradually became the common property of 
babyhood. Crying babies flourished and 
multiplied—silent babies became rarer and 
rarer, and are now an extinct species. 

Whether we pin our faith on the theory 
of ingenious Mr. Darwin, or accept old- 
fashioned notions, it is certain that infants 
possess a remarkable capacity for making 
known their sorrows, and commonly have a 
very good reason for exercising it. Tears of 
childhood and early youth are allowable— 
nay, sometimes desirable. But the tears of 
grown people are more or less objectionable. 

adult who weeps extravagantly is either 
unhealthily susceptible, or bent upon{deceiv- 
ing the byestanders. We do not refer to tears 
wrung from unwilling eyes by the pressure 
of some terrible calamity. e mean tears 
shed for the sake of appearances, or with a 
view to deceive. We mean tears evoked by 
histrionic influences in private or 
life. We mean the lachrymose sensibility 
to a doleful impression so often proved to be 
compatible with a cold and cruel heart. 

? Actors—we do not mean actors in social 
¢ircles and on public platforms, of which 
there are so many, but dond fide actors on 
the stage—are of course right to cultivate 
the faculty of weeping. It helps both them- 
selves and the spectators to realize the pas- 
sion repueented: We have read, indeed, 
of an actor so thoroughly carried away by 
his feelings, whilst performing in a suicide 
scene, as not only to plunge a real dagger 


ublic’ 


home to the hilt in his breast, but faithfully 
to support his character to the last by dying, 
in a studied attitude, according to the most 
ppercres stage rules. We confess, however, 
that the story comes from the other side of 
the Atlantic, and may not be strictly true. 
On the other hand, one of our foremost 
English actore—Young, the tragedian— 
merited severe censure when he sobbed aloud 
at the pathetic voice and gesture of Mrs. 
Siddons, and was only recalled to a sense of 
his responsibilities, as the villain of the 
piece, by the stern admonition of the great 
actress—uttered in a thrilling whisper— 
“‘Mr. Young, command yourself !”’ 

Women have often an extraordinary talent 
for shedding tears. It is well that this 
should be'so. Tears are not without their 
influence on the baser sex. Even brutish 
husbands—a class entering largely into the 
composition of society, whether high or low 
—are not insensible to tears, especially when 
sober. But women must be careful not to 
weep overmuch. The demonstration should 
be reserved for special occasions. The more 
frugally tears are shed, the deeper will be 
the effect produced. Madame D’Arblay 
describes a young lady gifted with inex- 
haustible powers in this line. When re- 
ques at a large social gathering, to oblige 

e company by weeping, she would cheer- 
fully comply. The process was as follows: 
—The young lady’s features first became 
composed and thoughtful. Presently her 
calm blue eyes filled with tears. Then, one 
by one, in endless sequence, the pearly drops 
rained down her serene countenance until 
the curiosity of the spectators was satiated, 
and each one murmured, ‘‘ Hold, enough!’’ 
As a rule, we su da that tears easily 
secreted affect beholdors as little as they cost 
the lady shedding them. 

We only once witnessed an exhibition of 
this kind. An Irishwoman, in tattered 
garments, with an imperfectly-washed phy- 
siognomy, abruptly waylaid us at the back- 
door of our modest suburban residence. 
Never was passionate grief so vividly por- 
trayed on the face of a human being as on 
that of this excited daughter of Erin. The 
tears poured down her cheeks. We stopped, 
almost awe-struck, to listen to her tale of 
woe. It was this. Her baby, an interest- 
ing little creature, three weeks old, was 
lying dead in the village, and the vicar 
declined to consign it to consecrated ground 
unless the customary fees were paid. “ Sure 
yous honour will give a thrifie to get the 

lessed baby put dacently under ground >’’ 
Now, we were personally acquainted with 
the vicar. He was the most amiable of 
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| Rather than. have witnessed those 
pushing tears for the space of one minute, 
he would have gladly submitted to be buried 
alive alon; with the baby. A portly coach- 
man_was therefore summoned to accompany 
the Irishwoman to the vicarage, and aseer- 
tain the rights of the story. Mounted on a 
pay of corresponding bulk, John started, 
with the weeping mother walking by his 
side. Ina quarter of an hour he returned, 
flushed and discomiited. The weeping mother 
had suddenly dashed through a gap in the 
hedge, and vanished across country. Both 
coachman and pony were too fat to follow, 
and the unburied baby was a myth. 

_ Our young friend Eugenius once met with 
a very unpleasant adventure in a railway 
train. Bound for town, to enjoy a week or 
two of intellectual recreation, he noticed on | 
the platform of the station from whence he , 
started an affecting scene, A lady in deep | 
mourning, apparently young and handsome, 
bade nieve with ill-concealed emotion, 
to a swarthy gentleman, clad in the height 
of fashion, but labouring under the disad- 
vantage of a flattened nose and a slight cast 
in the eye. Who can account for tastes > 
Pity is ee to love, and probably the lady 
had been touched originally by the man’s 
extremely unprepossessing eo The 
railway-whistle gives the fatal signal—there 
is no time to lose—the lady tears herself 
away, and lightly springs into a first-class 
carriage, of which Eugenius chances to be | 
the sole occupant. Off went the train. The 
lady waved out of the window a handker- 
chief moistened by her tears, and, burying 
her face in her hands, wept silently and 

ersistently. What could Eugenius do? 

He could only offer the respectful tribute of 
an occasional sigh or a glance of modest 
sympathy. At Swindleburg, as every one 
knows, the train stops ten minutes for re- 
freshments. Eugenius delicately offered the 
affticted lady a cup of tea. She declined ; 
but in a low, musica] voice, murmured the 
words, ‘‘A glass of stout.’’ Eugenius flew 
to procure it forher. As the train approached 
London he endeavoured to soothe her mind 
by other unostentatious little civilities. In 
accents of deep compassion he asked her 
commonplace questions. Would she like 
the window up? Might he offer her the 
loan of hie railway-rug? The rug was 
accepted with silent gratitude. Presen‘ly 
the train rolls into the London terminus. 
Our young friend leaps from the carriage, in 
order to procure a cab for his forlorn com- 
panion. He has barely recovered his balance 
when a ewarthy gentleman, dressed in the 
height of fashion, with a flattened nose and 
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a slight cast in the eye, seizes him by the 
throat, and communicates his intention of 
instantly giving him into peorteld on a 
charge of insulting the unprotected female 
Ww. kad been his fellow-traveller to London! 
Eugenius remembers little more beyond a. 
dreadful row—his hat knocked over his eyes 
amidst the plaudits of an indignant mo 

the interference of a puzzled policeman, who 
believed the asseverations of neither party— 
and the final surrender of all the ready money 
in his pocket to the swarthy man of fashion 
with the imperfect nose, as the shortest 
mode of effecting his escape from the clutches , 
of a brace of conspirators. 

Emotion may not be feigned, yet its source 
may be very different from what lookers-on 
imagine. A jail chaplain strove, day after 
day, to awaken a culprit condemned to the 
gallows to some sense of his miserable con- 
dition. All seemed in vain. One night, 
however, on taking leave, the prisoner’s 
manner changed. There was some slight 
exhibition of feeling; the clergyman’s hopes 
revived. He paused, spoke kindly to the 
man, and asked him what was on his mind. 
The man burst into tears, and, grasping the 
other’s hand, exclaimed in broken aecents 
‘Sir, I should like to have a good bellyful 
of victuals afore I die !”’ 

To turn now to tears that spring from 
morbid susceptibility, or from the force of 


| unreasoning sympathy. People whose eyes 


brim over with tears at the slightest pro- 
vocation, and at the shortest notice, are not 


“necessarily gentle and pitiful in every-day 


life. They are so sometimes, but not as a 
matter of course. To shed tears becomes a 
sort of habit, but a habit fruitless im results. 
It is a shallow excitement, an agreeable 
perturbation, physical rather than moral, 
meaning little, and “one in nothing. That 
it is partly physical would appear trom its 
epidemic or contagious character at large 
gatherings of men and women. Once upon 
a time, at a country church, the clergyman, 
an earnest, excitable preacher, chanced, in 
the middle of his sermon, to throw a tenderly 
pathetic accent into a sentence that was 
totally devoid of anything approaching to 
pathos—a plain sensible announcement of 
a solid fact—the distance from Jerusalem 
to Jericho in English miles, or the num- 
ber of years occupied, according to the 
best authorities, in building the Second 
Temple of Jerusalem, The earnest, excitable 
man heard the accents of his own voice, and 
was much moved. His voice trembled more 
and more, his eyes grew moist; it was 4 
chance that he did not entirely break down. 
Immediately throe young Indies in the 
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squire’s pew put their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes; the squire blew his nose vio- 
lently; a heavy drs oon, who chanced to 
be staying at the Hall, was aenaibly affected ; 
several females in the back benches sobbed 
audibly ; an elderly spinster groaned ; nine- 
teen charity-school children thought it 
prudent, on a sign from the schoolmistress, 
to rub their eyes with the back of their 
hands; and the churchwardens nudged each 
other in the ribs, and endeavoured to look 
solemn. ‘' What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba?’’ But in Hecuba’s case there was 
a tragic substratum ; there was really some- 
thing to cry about. All that was needed 
was the imaginative power to realize the 
pathos of the story. In the case of the 
earnest, excitable preacher there wasnothing, 
so to say, to go upon—it was literally “vox 
et praeterea nthil! A statistical fact was 
uttered by the merest chance in touching 
accents ; the utterer was melted; his audi- 
ence was melted; action and reaction fol- 
lowed ; it was a mercy that the quiet country 
church was not startled from its propriety 
by an outburst of frantic hysteria from 
transept, nave, and aisles. 

We are of opinion that the clergy should 
be on their guard against evoking unreal 
emotion. It is a bad plan to use up feelings 
that on proper occasions may lead to a 
wholesome practical result. For this reason 
we object to clergymen performing special 
services in which they are personally inter- 
ested. We have seen a rector baptize his 
own infant. In the middle of the ceremony 
his self-possession gave way; his voice 
quavered ; tears started from his eyes. Of 

‘course the bystanders were deeply agitated. 
You will say it was a touching scene, but 
we do not think so. There was no greater 
reason for weeping at the baptism of the 
‘little stranger’’ recently arrived at the 
rectory than at that of the son and heir of 
Hodge the ploughman. It was a waste of 
emotion, and all waste is injurious, Thus, 
too, we have witnessed that most depressing 
ceremony, a marriage, rendered doubly so 
by being performed, as the newspapers aay 
by “the father of the bridegroom.’”’ To 
use an appropriate simile, all had gone 
‘‘ merry as a marriage bell’’ until the service 


hegan—the bridegroom radiant, the bride. 


endeavouring not to look happy, the aged 
uncle who waa to give away the bride, and 
had a turn for comedy, perpetrating heavy 
okes in all the intervals of business, the 
ridesmaids secretly uneasy at not feeling 
disposed to cry. f 

the bridegroom had advanced well into the 
ceremony he became abruptly pathetic; 


ut before the father of. 


his feelings carried him away; tears came 
to his relief. The company broke forth into 
sympathetic agitation. The bridegroom 
sobbed, the bride was like to faint, the 
bridesmaids shook with spasmodic grief, the 
comic uncle, who had hitherto been the life 
of the party, was led out into the church- 
yard, choking with emotion. If it had not 

een for the presence of mind of the parish 
clerk, who had a loud voice with a naga) 
twang, and caused, by the noise he made, a 
revulsion of ideas, the happy couple would 
never have been married thas day. 

Charles Lamb professed an utter inability 
to keep his countenance on solemn occasions. 
He laboured under a morbid tendency to 
laugh at funerals; but, on the whole, a 
morbid tendency to weep is likely to do 
more harm. It is so very catching, and it 
is so very deceptive. You fancy that your 
tears do you so much credit. In the clever 
novel of the Selver Cord a lady's religious 
status is happily detined by the fact that 
‘she felt very good when she heard the 
organ played at church.’ So people fancy 
themselves tender-hearted when moisture, 
from whatever cause, mechanically oozes 
from their eyes. The east wind or a pinch 
of snuff can evoke tears as valuable as those 
that owe their origin to a passing twinge of 
sentiment, or the contagious excitement of 
a large assemblage of men and women, 

We may be sure that Gertrude Von der 
Wart, Lady Rachel Russell, and other women 
of heroic mould, did not waste time and 
strength in profitless weeping, but nobly did 
the work before them, regardless of the 
world’s opinion. Or, if they wept at all, 
they hastened, like Cordelia, 

“To shake — 
The holy water from their heavenly eyes,” 


and mastered the emotion which would 
otherwise have made them weak and useless, 
ae as 
WILD ANIMALS; 
THEIR HOMES, HAUNTS, AND HISTORIES, 
THE TIGER, sere: 
Tux Royal Tiger, as it is often called to 
distinguish it from the smaller tiger-cata, is 
far more limited in its range than the lion. 
It is exclusively Asiatic. Hindustan ma 
be considered as its head quarters, but it: 
common in the larger islands, as Sumatra, 
where it is a fearful scourge. It is said to 
occur in the south of China, and also in the 
deserts which separate China from Siberia, 
and as far as the banks of the Oby. It is 
found in Tonquin and Siam. The ancients 
regarded India and Hyrcania as narseries of 
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the tiger. Hyrcania was a province of the 
ancient Persian empire, at the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian Sea ; but its boundaries 
are not very determinate. Whether the 
tiger still inhabits this district is not very 
clear; there is no reason, however, to doubt 
the concurrent testimonies of the ancient 
writers. 

The tiger is equal in size to the lion, but 
of a more elongated form, and pre-eminently 
graceful. The head also is shorter and more 
rounded. | stigretgen individuals occur 
exceeding any lion we have contemplated in 
menageries; but the average height is from 
three feet six inches to four feet. The 
general tint of the fur is of a fine yellow or 
reddish yellow, ornamented by a series of 
transverse black bands or stripes, which 
oceupy the sides of the head, neck, and body, 
and are continued on the tail in the form of 
rings: the under parts of the body and inner 
parts of the limbs are almost white. Indi- 
viduals are sometimes exhibited of a very 
pale colour, with the vip very obscure ; 
and Du Halde says that the Chinese tiger 
(Lou-chu or Lau-hu) varies in colour, some 
being white, striped with black and grey. 

The ancients make frequent mention of 
the tiger, with which it cannot be doubted 
that Aristotle was well acquainted, though 
he alte Bei a — in Indi pete ee 
animal and the dog, meaning, perhaps, the 
cheetah, which is used forthe chase, Pliny 
describes the “ tremendous velocity” of the 
tiger, and the devoted attachment of the 






‘tigress to her young. Oppian speaks of swift. 
‘tigers, the ofpring of the xeuhyr ; and of 
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its swiftness Mr. Boll, the traveller, and 
Pére Gerbillon, were witnesses in China ; the 
chase of this animal being a favourite diver- 
sion with the great Cam-Hi, the Chinese 
monarch. It appea that Augustus was 
the first who exhibited a tiger at Rome, 
which was tame and kept ina cage. Clau- 
dius afterwards exhibited four, and Cuvier 
suggests that it was in commemoration of 
this rare spectacle that the mosaic discovered 
some years since at Rome was made repre- 
senting four royal tigers in the act of de- 
vouring their prey. As, however, India 
and its products became better known to the 
Romars, the tiger became more familiar to 
them, but was never exhibited in great 
numbers, Ten were in the possession of 
Gordian III. | 
Active, powerful, and ferocious, the tiger 
is more to be dreaded than the lion, because 
it is more insidious in its attack, and also 
rowls abroad by day as well as by night. 
In some districts of India, and in Sumatra, 
its ravages are frightful. We are informed 
by Colonel Sykes that, in the province of 
andeish alone, 1,032 igers were killed 
from the year 1825 to 1829 inclusive, accord- 
ing to the official returns. In Sumatra the 
atuated natives seldom attempt their de- 
struction, having a notion that they are ani~ 
mated by the souls of their ancestors. 
z ioee Heating 3 one of the favourité field- 
sports of the Kast, and as the chase is not 
unattended with danger, it is productive of 
proportionate excitement. Though horsemen 
as well as persons on foot attend on these 
occasions, if is more for the sake of ‘‘ being 
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TBE SPOTTED HYZNA. 


in at the death” than of taking a decided| about the towns and the out-settlements, 


part, for the horse will seldom stand steadily 
when near this dreaded beast. It is to the 
armed riders on elephants that the dangerous 
work of rousing up the tiger from the jungle 
covert is left, Bi of firing at him as he 
bounds along. The tiger’s first object is to 
escape under the covert of the long grass or 

ungle; but, when wounded or hard pressed, 

e will turn with great fury, and, by spring~ 
ing on the elephant’s head or shoulder, en- 
deavour to reach his antagonists. The agi- 
tation of the elephants, which often lose all 
obedience to control at such a moment, to- 
gether with the rapidity of the attack, ren- 
ders this a critical juncture, and fatal acci- 
dents have often embittered the conclusion 
of the contest. 


THE SPOTTED HY/JENA. 

Perhaps the most mischievous and de- 
structive animal with which the settler in 
South Africa has to contend is the spotted 
hyena (Hyena crocuta), to which the co- 
lonists have given the name of the tiger- 
wolf, tolerably expressive of its fierce and 
ravening nature. This animal appears to 
occupy a position about midway between 
the cats and dogs, partaking much of the 
nature of both,as manifested in their natural 
state. It is a hideous, shaggy monster, with 
& voracious appetite, and a cry the most 
doleful and horrible that can be conceived, 
something that seems to be made up of 
fiendish laughter and the wail of condemned 
1 Sabi This is the nightly music to which 
the colonist must listen, and it is associated 
with all that is terrible and revolting to 
humanity; for the hyena is not only the 
great maraudor and destroyer of sheep and 
all domesticated animals, but the devourer 
of infants and infirm persons, as well as of 
dead bodies, whether human or bestial, and 
in any stage of decomposition. Prowling 


and often stealing into the very houses, it 
will seize whatever comes in its way, and 
make off to its lair on the mountains. ‘Lhe 
infant from its mother’s breast, the sick 
person from the bed, and the corpse from 
the coffin or recently filled-up grave, hate 
often been thus mangled on the spot, or - 
borne away to be devoured at home. It is 
a cowardly brute, and attacks no living crez- 
tures that make a bold stand against it. 
Even sick calves and sheep that have been 
really unable to flee a¢ its approach, or to 
manifest any sign of fear, have driven it off 
by stupidly looking in its face. With the 
affirs it 18 a kind of sacred animal, and 
they expose their dead. bodies, and even 
their sick and aged relatives, to be devoured 
by it; and, thus encouraged, it becomes bold, 
frequently euene ue huts and carrying 
off children. here fire-arms have 
been introduced, it has learned to live in 
wholesome dread of them ; anda single man, 
with a gun, need not fear to encounter a 
host of hungry hyenas. They will scampor 
away in every direction; but he must not 
go to sleep in an baer spot in their 
Vicinity, or they will soon be round him, 
sniffing and whining, with their fostid breath, 
and horrid, blood-stained jaws, and green, 
glaring eyes, looking out for a vulnerable 
part. A story is told of a Cape trumpeter, 
who, having become dead drunk, was put 
out in the air to cool and recover himself. 
It was night, and the sharp-scented hyenas 
were goon attracted to the spot, and believing 
the man to be really dead, they dragged him 
away to the mountains for a feast. As thoy 
were about to commence operations, the 
trumpeter awoke to a sense of his agreeable 
situation, and sitting up, did, pér the 
most sensible thing which, under the’ cir 
cumetances, he could have done; he applied 


his instrument to his lipe, arid blew a shrill 
AA 


blast that made the rocks echo again, and. 
his cowardly assailants to fly as if a musket- } 
. The nar- 
rator of this story adds, that if the man had 


ball had been sent among them. 
been anything but a trumpeter, he would, in 
all probability, have been devoured; but, 
from what we know of the hyenas, this 
seems unlikely, unless he had been so utterly 
ri cory by drink, or paralyzed by fear, as 
to have been incapable of en any re- 
sistance before some vital part had been 
reached. The jaws of this animal are so 
powerful that they are said to be able to 
erush the largest bones—of a horse even. A 
settler relates that when his horse was killed 


by a lion, only a small part of the carcasa | p 


was devoured by the destroyer; but next 
night the entire remains were carried off by 
the hyenas, and all that was ever afterwards 
discovered was one of the hoofs and part of 
the skull. 

‘The hyena is a very cunning and suspi- 
cious animal, so that it is not often taken in 
the traps and pitfalls set for it by the 
farmers; when it is, and its dead carcass is 
thrown to the dogs, they will not eat it, so 
rank and offensive is it. If, however, the 
dead body is left till night, its relatives will 
scent it out, and soon pick the bones quite 
clean, if they do not crunch and swallow 
them too. 


— ~~ 
WEATHER SIGNS. 
_ A Frew of the more marked signs of wea- 
ther, useful alike to seaman, farmer, and 
gardener, are the following :— 

‘Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at 
sunset presages fine weather; a red sky in 
the morning, bad weather, or much wind 
erhaps rain); a grey sky in the morning, 
ne weather; a high dawn, wind; a low 
dawn, fair weather. 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine 
weather, with moderate and light breezes; 
hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. <A 
dark, gloomy, blue sky is windy ; but a light, 
bright, blue sky indicates fine weather. 
Generally, the softer clouds look, the less 
wind (but perhaps more rain) may be ex- 

ected; and the harder,more ‘“‘ greasy,”’ rolled, 
tufted, or ragged, the stronger the coming 
wind will prove. Also a bright yellow sky at 
sunset presages wind; a pale yellow, wet ; 
and thus, by the prevalence of red, yellow, 
or grey tints, the coming weather may be 
foretold very nearly ; indeed, if aided by in- 
struments, almost exactly. 

Small inky-looking clouds foretell rain ; 
light ecud clouds driving across heavy masses 
show wind and rain; but, if alone, may in- 


dicate wind only, 
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_ High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, 
or stars in a. direction different from that of 
the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, 
foretell a change ofwind, si. 

After fine, clear weather, the first signs in 
the sky of a coming change are usually light 
streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patches of 
white distant clouds, which increase, and are 
followed by an overcasting of murky vapour. 
that grows into cloudiness. This appear- 
ance, more or less oily or watery, as wind 
or rain will aed is an infallible sign. 

Usually, the higher and more distant such 
clouds seem to be, the more gradual, but 
general, the coming change of weather will 


rove. 

Light, delicate, quiet tints orcolours, with 
soft, undefined forms of clouds, indicate and 
accompany fine weather; but gaudy or un- 
usual hues, with hard, definitely-outlined 
clouds, foretell rain, and probably strong 
wind, Misty clouds forming, or hanging on 
heights, show wind and rain coming, if 
they remain, increase, or descend. If they 
rise or disperse, the weather will improve 
or become fine. 

When sea-birds fly out early, and far to 
seaward, moderate wind and fair weather 
my be expected. 

hen they hang about the land, or over 
it, sometimes flying inland, expect a atrong 
wind, with stormy weather. many 
creatures besides birds are affected by the 
oer of rain or wind, such indications 
should not be slighted by an observer who 
wishes to foresee weather, or compare its 
variations. There are other signs of a 
coming change in the weather, known less 
enerally than may be desirable, and there- 
ore worth notice ; such as when birds of long 
flight—rooks, swallows, or others—hang 
about home, and fly up and down, or low, 
rain or wind may be expected. Also, when 
animals seek sheltered places, instead of 
spreading over their cinaltense ; when pigs 
carry straw to their sties; when smoke from 
chimneys does not ascend readily (or 
straight upwards during a calm), an un- 
favourable change is probable. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather ; so 
is fog. Neither of thease two formations 
occurs under an overcast sky, or when there 
is much wind. One sees fog occasionally 
rolled away, as it were, by wind ; but sel- 
dom or never formed while it is blowing. | 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near 
the horizon; distant objects, such as hills, 
unusually visible, or raised (by refraction) ; 
and what is called “‘a good hearing day,”’ 


may be mentioned among signs of wet, if 
not wind, to be expected. Se ia 
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THE POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


It is only necessary to cast our eyes for one 
moment on the face of a child to be con- 
vinced that the pocket-handkerchief is one 
of the first things of which mankind stands 
in need. This article of our toilet, though 
small and insignificant as it may appear, is 
for all that one of the most important and 
necessary portions of our attire, seeing the 
elevated functions it is called upon to fulfil. 
It is the pocket-handerchief which daily 
travels over the most delicate organs of our 
senses—Wwhich moves gracefully over our 
visage, rendering us in its course the most 
signal services. We may forget our purse, 
our watch, our penknife, without any 
ostensible inconvenience resulting there- 
from, without our embarrassment Being, 80 
to speak, intense and patent; but our 
pocket-handkerchief! Every one can per- 
ceive the serious consequences which might 
result, from such a sad lapse of memory. 

The pocket-handkerchief, from the small- 
ness of its size and its position in the 
wearers pocket, is very susceptible of being 
lost at ‘‘ the wash,”’ or stolen in the crowd. 
How very few privileged beings are there 
who can with truth affirm that their dozens 
of pocket-handkerchiefs have never dimi- 
nished save by the. process of that natural 
decay which when applied to things inani- 
mate, we term wear and tear! It is upon 
this article of our toilet that the thief of 
tender years exercises his budding genius, 
and against which he “‘ tries the strength of 
his youth.”” Pocket-handkerchief picking is 
among the amateurs of the goods of others 
the A BC of the trade—we beg pardon, the 

rofession of the swell-mobsman, it is, in 
fact, theft reduced to its simplest denomina- 
tion. 

The pocket-handkerchief has replaced the 
fan in the hands of the fairer half of crea- 
tion; it forms a portion of their deportment, 
if we may be allowed the term; it allies 
iteelf with their countenance. An actress 
on the stage without a pocket-handkerchiof 
is like a body without asoul. Does she feign 
anger? She crumples her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Does she affect the arch, the coy? 
The pocket-handkerchief is again in requisi - 
tion to conceal the smile or the glance of 
intelligence. Is she moved to tears? The 
batiste covers her eyes. In short, does she 
speak, gesticulate, threaten? The pocket- 
handkerchief accompanies the motions of the 
arm, and gives additional effect to every 
word or action. | 

The pocket-handkerchief, in general, plays 
an eminently pathetic part in leave-takings 


of ey description. When a husband quits 
his wife, a youth his relatives, a young girl 
the parental roof, what is it that aol gs 
the ‘‘ sweet sorrow” of leave-taking, 48 
love-sick Romeo hath it? What is it that 
is wafted aloft in the air, bearing in every 
flourish an expression of regret, a mute 
sign of sorrow? It is the pocket-handker- 
chief, now become the telegraph of attach- 
ment—the hieroglyphic of love—the inter- 
preter of the heart.. Each of the curves 
which it then describes in space bears afar 
off a chagrin at separation—a vow of a 
spect return. What tender heart is there 
that does not feel deeply the full value of 
this pantomime of the pocket-handkerchief ? 

It is the povket-handerchief again which 
aids the memory, its knotted corners re- 
calling to mind a commission to be executed, 
a message to be delivered. It is in one of 
these same knotted corners also that lies 
concealed the humble treasure of the poor; 
it is beneath its folds that the lachrymose 
joy of the youthful heir hides its crocodile 
tears, and the tnconsolable widow her sor- 
row for the ‘‘ dear departed ;” it is within its 
bosom that the tears of the unhappy are 
shed; and it is it again which envelopes the 
nose of the victim of cold or influenza. 

It has lately become the fashion to primt 
picturesque views, portraits of celebrated 
men, remarkable events, and so forth, upon 
our pocket-handkerchiefs, And it is, we 
think, a truly saddening spectacle to see #o 
many efforts of genius destined to a usage 
which, in our estimation, seems little better 
than profanation; for does it not appear 
almost barbarous to sneeze in a beautiful 
landscape, or to blow one’s nose upon the 
countenance of a hero, or in the very centre 
of a glorious event? To thrust one’s nose 
into these marvels of high art seems little 
short of Vandalism; and our gorge rises 
with indignation and disgust at seeing the 
visage of Wellington wipe the nostrils of a 
fool, or the good-humoured countenance of 
Jenny Lind perform the same kind office for 
the olfactory organs of some empty-headed 


“ pent.” 

tow deeply can the Jatiste pocket-hand- 
kerchief of @ pretty woman move the heart, 
and how erie can it appeal to the ima- 
gination of the youthful lover! For hasnot 
the French muslin been in contact with the 
adored visage? Has it not lightly glanced 
over the rosy-hued features of innocence, 
wiped away the tear-drops from beauty’s 
cheek, followed the graceful lines of a lovely 
countenance, sounded each dimple of those 
rounded cheeks, where love delights to niche 
itself, and, finally, has it not touched-that 
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goal to which the lips of the ardent lover so. 
oft aspire | 7 


In an old menage, the presiding deity of | st 


which is not. over careful, the pocket-hand- 
kerchief very frequently plays its possessor 
some rather sorry tricks. For instance, you 
have, on leaving home, taken a clean pocket- 
handkerchief out of your drawer, and in 
order that its pristine brilliancy be not 
wullied, you leave it in its original folds until 
the moment shall arrive when you purpose 
making use of it. When the proper time 
‘eomes you flourish the cambric in the eyes 
of the assembly, and lo! two or three wide 
‘rents are discoverable to all. The secret of 
an ill-kept wardrobe is thus divulged to the 
world ; it is like an accusation of untidiness 
brought against your better half. But how 
much more disagreeable is it, when seizing 
hurriedly your pocket-handkerchief, you too 
plainly feel that your fingers have dis- 
covered the deplorable fissures, and that, 
unprotected by the cambric, they touch, in 
oe naturalibus, the nose which they 
Dave just that instant seized ! 

_ There is a certain class of would-be 
fashionables who designedly leave an end 
of the handkerchief projecting from the 
pocket: a Frenchman would call this the 
petit bout & oreiiie of vanity. 

In conclusion, we can perceive that even 
the Sublime Porte has never discovered any- 
.thing so graceful for the woman he prefers 
as that of casting to her a pocket-handker- 
chief. Now we have often pondered in our 
‘minds what emblem could lie hidden under 
this custom of the Levant—a country where 
all is metaphorical ; and after mature deli- 
-beration we have come to the conclusion 
, that this is meant to say, perhaps, that in 
‘Turkey, as elsewhere, a pretty woman often 
leads.men by the nose, and that, in casting a 
pocket-handkerchief to the object of his 
_ choice, the Sultan merely exclaims in figur- 
ative language, ‘‘Lead me!’’s 
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EMIGRATION OF EDUCATED 
WOMEN. | 


THE aoa letter has been addressed 
by Miss Faithful to the editor of the Zimes, 
and we cheerfully give insertion to it. 

“ Sir,—The last few days have brought so 
many enquirers to the Victoria Press about 
the emigration of educated women, owing 
to the pemphlet by Miss Pye, which I have 
just published, on the question, that I am 
anxious to make known, through your paper, 
_ & plan which has been formed by the So- 

ciety for Promoting the Employment of 
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Women, which appears likely to meet the 
necessities of the case. ‘The committee 


ate :— 

‘“¢¢Tt has been ascertained that educated 
women are required in the colonies as 
teachers in public schools, schoolmistresses, 
and private governesses; and to supply 
these is the object the society has in view. 
The means by which it proposes to work are 
the following :— 

“61, The establishment in the different 
colonies (such as Natal, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Canterbury, and Vancouver) of local com- 
mittees to work with the central committee 
in London; to forward instructions as to the 
kind and number of educated women re- 
quired, the situations vacant, orlikely soon to 
become vacant, together with all such infor- 
mation as may assist the home committee, 
and promote, most advantageously to both 
countries, the objects in view. . | 

662. The loca committees, or agents ap- 
pointed by and responsible to them, to re- 
ceive the ladies on their arrival, to direct 
them to safe and respectable lodgings when 
necessary, and in all cases protect and assist 
them while their character and conduct re- 
main unimpeachable. 

‘« ¢3, The application of-no candidate to 
be entertained who is not able at once to 
produce the most satisfactory references, 
into which, in all cases, the strictest inqui- 
ries will be made, and personal guarantees 
required. : 

“**4. The home committee will endea- 
vour to procure assisted passages ; and while 
it reserves the right of determining how far 
it will assist candidates with money from 
the special emigration fund, it will, in all, 
save extreme cases, look to the repayment 
of the sum advanced through the local com- 
mittee of the port to which the candidate is 
bound, guaranteed by relations or friends at 

ome. 

‘“¢65. The London committee will also 
give the protection of this organization to 
single ladies, with means of their own, de- 
sirous to emigrate, and will in every way 
use its influence for the promotion and safe 
conduct of the emigration of educated 
women,’ 

‘Such an organization may accomplish 
much; the necessity for some plan of this 
kind no one doubts. We cannot find cm- 
ployment for the surplus women here, and 
every one who has resided in the colonies 
assures us how much they are required 
there. Very truly, 


‘6 Euiny Farrurvn. 
“ Great Coram Street, London.” 
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A FRENCH SALON. 


Waat isa salonin France? And, inthe 
first place, we will begin our answer by 
saying what it is not. It is not, then, 
and the word does not convey to French 
ears the signification of an easy, com- 
fortable, well-furnished, well-curtained, 
and well-carpeted family sitting-room, 
in which there is always a cheerful fire 
in winter, and open windows and sun- 
shine in summer, and a pleasant “ litter,’”’ 
more or less elegant, of ladics’ work, books, 
newspapers, and the newest periodical lying 
about on snug easy-chairs and sofas. It is 
not, in short, as a general rule, the room in 
which the members of the household live 
and meet as a matter of course every day of 
their lives at the close of their more active 
occupations, whether of business or pleasure, 
for family and social intercourse. A French 
salon is something essentially different ‘from 
all this; and, in the first place, it may be 
said of it that the leading feature and idea 
connected with it are, that it is a ptéece de re- 
ception. A Frenchwoman /ives in her bed- 
room or her boudoir; she receives in her 
salon ; and that word ‘‘xeceives’”’ gives the 
key at once both to the use and external 
character and decorations of the place to 
which it so specially applies. The phrase 
is of universal usage and application, and 
descends to the mouths of the very humblest 
classes of the social scale. We once had a 
cuistniére—a female cook, not a chef de 
cuisine—who objected to her place because 
‘ther kitchen was too small.” Why? 
perhaps you will ask. Because she had not 
sufficient room in it for the adequate display 
of her culinary ability, and was afraid of her 
artistic reputation receiving injury in conse- 
quenc? Nothing of the kind. ‘ Comment 
voulez-vous gues’ y recowe ?’ was the precise 
form of words in which she stated her ob- 
jection with great natveté, and as though it 
were the most natural thing in the world for 
her to say. There was not room cnough for 
her to ‘receive’? company and hold a 
soirée when the labours of the day were over. 

But let us reascend again to the salon 
from the kitchen, into which latter depart- 
ment we have only dipped for a moment in 
order to demonstrate the universality of the 
idea of a reception-room which attaches to 
the former. <A salon, then, in France, is 
par excellence a room ou on recoit, where one 
receives company, and which is compara- 
tively little used at other times. It exhibits, 
therefore, almost always that degree either 
of stiffness, elegance, or grandeur, according 
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to the breeding, taste, and position of fortune 
of the owners, which is almost incompatible 
with the free and easy usages of fami y life 
and daily habitation of our own -drawing- 
rooms. Books, even of the most elegant de- 
scription, are altogether out of place; there 
is, indeed, nowhere to put them; nor do we 
ever remember to have seen a newspaper 
lying about in such a place, the Journal des 
Debats excepted, perhaps, in the salons of 
some illustrious doctrinaire. The French 
salon is used to receive company, and, with 
all its elegance, has always, more or less, a 
company look. The reception, as is well 
known, takes place either in the morning or 
the evening; but it is with the latter only, 
or the soirée, that we are concerned at this 
moment, 

There are a great variety of salons in Paris, 
the different types of which are wonderfully 
distinct from each other, and generally to be 
found in totally opposite quartera of the 
town. There is the literary salon, the 
musical salon, the fashionable salon, the 
political salon, the legitimate salon; but 
with respect to none of these is it an easy 
task, in such a city as Paris, to establish a 
reputation for having a salon at once dien 
composé, well attended, and attractive. 
Much, almost everything, indeed, depends 
upon the lady of the house; but to ‘‘receive 
well’ is recognized as a peculiar talent in 
France; it requires what the French desig- 
nate emphatically as des qualiteés; and 
people say of the mistress of a household who 
ig successful in this respect—‘* Elle recott 
dune mantére charmante,”’ in a tone as if 
they were paying her almost the highest 
compliment she could receive. What these 
qualifications are it would be at once too 
long and extremely difficult precisely to at- 
tempt to define, and we prefer, therefore, 
summing them up in that universal and 
inexplicable ye ne sats quot, which stands in: 
the stead of all impossible descriptions. 
Certain it is, however, that without them 
your salon soon becomes dull, dreary, and— 
word more dreadful than any other to French 
ears—ennuyeux—frequented only by bores 
who have succeeded in closing allother doors 
against them. In two respects only will 
we venture to lay down detinitely what a 
Frenchwoman need not be, and what she 
must needs be, in order to win the desired 
success: she need not be pretty, but -she 
must be spiretuelie. | cab 

One is rarely bored in France by young 
ladies being asked and sitting down to play, 
impromptu, one of those pieces which Dr. 
Johnson so emphatically wished impossible. 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
No. 3,—THE CARPET. : 
Tau following kinds of carpets are now 


made in Great Britain :—Axminster, Ve- 
netian, Kidderminster or Scotch, British | 


or damask Venetian, Brussels, and Wil- 
ton or Pile carpeting. 0 
not always denote cither the present or 
original place of manufacture. Brussels 
carpets were introduced into Kidderminster 
from Tournay in 1745; and it is doubtful 
whether Venetians were ever made at 
¥Venice, Wiltons (which are in fact Brus- 
sels carpets) were made! on the continent 
bet be thay were introduced at Wilton ; and 
what are called Kidderminster, are made in 
the greatest quantities in Scotland or York- 


Anminster Carpets sare usually made 
im one piece, aceording to the dimensions 
ef the room for which they are required. 
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COMBING WHERL. 

The warp or chain is of strong linen, 
pinced perpendicularly between two rolls, 
or beams, which turn round and enable 
the chain to be rolled from off one beam 
and on to the other as the weaving of the 
pry mil ape ie Small tufts or bunches of 
t coloured worsted or woollen are 

tied to or fastened-under the warp; and 
when one row of these tufts has been 
finished, the shoot of linen is thrown in and 
firmly rammed down. Another row of tufts 
is then arranged in such a manner as, by 
a change of colours, to form a further por- 
faon of the pattern. To guide the weaver 
as to the position of the colours, a small 
paper design or drawing constantly hangs 


| before him 
| tufts wholly 
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from which he works. The 
conceal the linen threads, 
Real Turkey carpets are manufactured 
in a similar manner, and they are regu- 
larly imported, though not in very large 
uantities. Finger or Town-made and 
tormont rugs are also formed with tufts 
ee in as they are in Axminster carpets 
ut with a different arrangement of 
apparatus. 
7enetian Carpets.—Here the warp or 
chain, which is of worsted, and generall 
arranged in stripes of different colours, is 
alone visible; the shoot, which is of a 
dark colour and usually black, is con- 
cealed between the upper and under sur- 
face. By using shoot of different sizes, 
these carpets are made to assume 
appearance of plaids, checks, or twills. 
tdderminster or Scotch Carpets are 


formed by the intersection of two or more 
cloths of different colours; but, as these 
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CARPET SHEARING. 


cloths may be woven in stripes of dif- 
ferent’ shades, by introducing at intervals 
shoots of different colours; the carpet is 
usually made to assume a great variety 
of colours. These carpets are sometimes 
ano or have three thicknesses 
of cloth; but, for the most part, they are 
“two-ply.” Each cloth is perfect in 
itself, so that, if one cloth were carefully 
cut away, the other would remain perfect, 
and be in appearance like a very coarse 
baize. The Ltie of weaving both 
cloths ie carried on at the same time, and 
in each part of the carpet that cloth is 
brought to the surface which is required to 
produce that portion of the pattern. The 
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back of the carpet will necessarily be of 
exactly the same pattern as the front, but 
the colours will bereversed. A complicated 
variety of the jacquard loom is used in 
weaving these carpeta. 

Britwh or Damask Venetian Carpets 
partake both of the character of Venetian 
and Kidderminster, though more of the 
former than the latter. The warp, asin the 
Venetian, is the only part seen, whereas, in 
Kidderminster, the shoot forms the greater 
part of what is visible. 

Brussels Oarpets form by far the most im- 
portant and increasing portion of the carpet 
trade. Brussels are composed of linen and 
worsted, the cloth or reticuled part of the 
-structure being entirely of linen, which is 
formed into a kind of very coarse sampler 











SCOTCH CARPET LOOM, 


cloth, with two threads of linen for the 
shoot (one above, and the other below the 
worsted). The mode of bringing up to the 
surface the particular worsted th which 
gives the pattern requires much ingenuity. 
Witton or Pile Carpets differ from Brussels 
only in this: that the loops of worsted are 
all cut through, and the carpet assumes a 
velvety appearance. At Glasgow a beautiful 
kind of velvet carpet is manufactured, in 
which coloured chenille is thrown in as a 
shoot, and afterwards cut at the surface. 
he manufacture of Brussels carpet was in- 
troduced into Wilton soon after its introduc- 
tion into Kidderminster: the Wilton carpets 
being originally a better description of 
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ape were distinguished by the 
ut or Wilton carpets, 

The chief export trade for carpets is to the 
United States of America, but they are 
also sent to most parts of a continents of 
Europe and America. By far the greatest 
quantity of Brussels is made in Kiddermin- 
ster; what are called Kidderminster or 
Scotch are made in Scotland and the north 
of England. 

Mr, ‘Wood, of Darwen, patented in 1850, 
an ingenious mode of making looped or 
piled (or what may perhaps be termed 
velvet) carpets. Under the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of making the velvet, wires are 
inserted at intervals to assist in forming the 
loops; and these wires have to be inserted 
and removed by hand. In Mr. Wood’splan 





of carpet-making, however, wires are thrown 


in among the warp-threads, and removed 
when the weft is formed, by ingenious me- 
chanism attached to the loom. 

There is a no of ae ana colour ei 
carpe tent r. Henshall, ac 
an aie of Huddersfield, in which 
something like the principle .of calico~ 
printing is applied to carpet-work. The 
object is to produce differently coloured 
spots, squares, or stripes, independent of the 
mere weaving process. The warp-threads 
are arranged side by side in a pecultar frame 
so as to form an even horizontal layer; and 
in that state they are drawn tightly over a 

rinting table, and printed in colours by 
blseks in the usual way. When these warp- 


threads (or they may just as conveniently be 
weft-threads) are gag to weaving, a 
pattern is produced by the variation of the 
colour in each thread, in addition to the 
primary pattern, — 
~~ Ina communication to the Times in 1848, 
. correspondent suggests the manufacture of 


cheap carpets from coarse cotton. There ~~ , 


many kinds of carpets 
made of cotton in 
India —stout, service aA 
able handsome things ; Api 
generally they are | 
termed serrigee, These } | LE | ym 
al ET 
[Mis aber <t( 
im Tyrie 
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are of all sizes, from the 
small one, seven feet by : 
three, which every: man fie 
ossesses, toenormousones fae 
or roomsand halls, These fixe 
are generally striped, red 
and blue, or three shades 
of blue, sometimes: woven. 
into patterns; andIT have  —s_. 
often thought how useful they would be 
in England, these coarse kinds, for the 
poorer classes, for bed-rooms, &c. Again, 
what beautiful designs might not be 
manufactured by the skill of English work- 
men,—how large a quantity of small ones 
‘for individuals, or large for halls, might not 
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be made for exportation to Africa, South 
America, and even India! At Warungole, 
in the Nizam’s country, beautiful carpets of 
the same description as Turkey —that is, 
with the nap raised—are made of cotton. 

A Nee has been taken out within the 
last few years, for a mode of manufacturing 
carpets by a felting process. 

roe A cred coat a very 

Wii} remarkable ‘kind was 

| Be ared for the Great 
Exhibition, by acom- 

Wii mittee of ledies of 
it) Westminster. It was 


Y 








Me CDIrey dew 
fy *Wenty wide, and con- 
Suen sisted of 150 pieces two 
A feet square. For each 
piece a design was drawn 
: oy Mr. Papworth and 
r, Simpson, the full 
size; and each lady, on. 
_ payment ofa guinea, had 
a design placed at her disposal, to work up 
into a piece of the carpet; the work was to 
be executed by hand in Berlin wool, which 
was supplied by thé committee. There 
were 340 threads inZeach direction, in each 
piece; and the whole of the pieces were 
joined edge to edge to form a carpet. 
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SKETCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


No. 1—TxHe Frvuir Tree. 


THE works of God are 
full of instruction for us, 
and if we will attend to 
their teachings we shall 
grow in wisdom. You 
may have heard of a cer- 
tain man, of whom a poet 
said— 

“A primrose by the river's 


A yellow? primrose was to 
. him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
Why, what more could 
it be? you say. Dear 
children, have you ever 
yay looked at a flower to learn 
‘ from it? Have you seen 
humility ‘in the perfumed violet—purity in 
the delicate snowdrop? OQ! believe it, every 
little flower is more than it seems—more than 
botanists can describes God speaks through 
each. So also the trees, and all the other 
beautiful objects of nature have precious 
lessons to impart. Iam going to give you 
: oe one example of the important truths which 
ene i a common tree may teach. But every leaf— 
. es it blossom came from God, and speaks to 
the human soul of His love, His power, or nd crimson cheeks, and curls that deck 
With jetty droop, her lustrous neck ; 


His sovereign will 
: : ‘ ~chjj.| And so, with self-adorning smiles 
Mrs: Westerton conversed with her chil To practise little artful wiles; 


dren and grand-children, by an open) wi silly dreams then turn aside, 
Window, on a summer evening, when the; And raneack all her wardrobe's pride, 
garden and shrubbery before their view| The trees might bud, the flowers might blow, 
were lit up with the splendid rays of the; The birds of Spring might come and go,— 
setting sun, The young pcople listened to) Of Nature little did she kuow,— : 
her with reverence and love, all but the | aa once it chanced, she stood before o’er, 
: ruit-tree clothed with blossoms o’ er. 

youngest, Emmeline, who had reached her! Fragrant and gay,and fairofhue; 
. . e * i > 3 
fourteenth birth day without a serious | Enchanted, Anna stood to view; 
thought, as far as could be perccived, and | *T was like a bridal Queen of May— 
turned a deaf ear to all that the venerable, So white, so pure, so fresh, so gay, 
lady said, for it was only Grandmamma | Rl ne Ocak fie ewe! 
oe 1 ne OF ie a ee Mr :. oe . The fragrance gone, the fair tints fled, 
on, holding Iinmeline’s hand with a firm! Anq all the beauteous blossoms dead. 
| put rarereraet grasp, repeated impressively : This is Pa swift and, sad decay,” 

OLOWIng Lines :-— e said, and ponder’d all the day; 

= FRUIT TREE ae ne ar noted no, ene flowers, 
. esplendent in the garden bowers, 

Anna was beautiful and vain, : : 
Sclf-admiration was her bane ; 


Faded away, swiftly and sure, 
: And naught of summer might endure: 

‘To work or read she had no will, / Then green leaves fell that graced the trees, 
She sought no good, she foar’d no ill; Rough winds displaced the summer breeze, 
Flattery closed her ears to truth, The splendid moths soon pass'd away, 

And folly marr’d her early youth ; The butterflics soon ceased to play 
Abroad, ‘twas all hor aim to see Over the flower-beds joyously: 
The dreases of the company; Yeased cricket, grasshopper, and bee 
At home, the glass was her delizht— And sickness came to her, and pain— 
To gaze on eyes go dark and bright, And pass’d—and left hor no more vain. 
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She ceased to trust in charms that die 
Fast as the swailow’s wings can fly; 
She learn’d to read, to think, to pray, 
And walk in heavenly Wisdom’s way : 
Seeking the beauties that will last 
When youth, and life, and earth are past! 
‘¢ That story wae but an invention,” said 
Emmeline. 
“Tt wast truth,” said Mrs. Westerton. 
‘‘ Anna was myself, J wrote the lines you 
have just heard for your especial benefit, 
Emmeline. Promise me, dear child, that 
you will consider their meaning, and lay it 
to heart.”’ 
Emmeline was proudly silent; but when 
she had retired from the family circle the 
Story of the fruit tree hung on her mind 
and would not be banished. The moon had 
risen. while yet the beams of day lingered 


over the shrubbery, and thoughtful and. 


unguiet she went out on a terrace overlook- 
ing the garden, and sat down before a tree. 
But Emmeline derived no benefit from the 
contemplation. It was dut a tree to her. 
So the moonlight was lovely, but it was 
only moonlight. Thesighing of the evening 
breeze touched not her heart, it was only 
the wind. 
_ This state of mind veils all life and all 
blessings, and clothes them in one dull un- 
pleasing hue. The children’s maid slipped 
out to suggest that dew was falling, and ex- 
cused herself for covering the young lady’s 
shoulders with alight shawl, because ‘‘ Miss 
Emmeline was so delicate.’ This kind 
attention excited not the least feeling of 
thoughtfulness in Emmeline—it was onl 
the servant ; and what are servants for, if 
not to wait on young ladies. A canary was 
dropping asleep on its perch in a cage by 
the doorway, Emmeline drew her fingers 
sharply over the bars to frighten it as she 
arse it was only a bird. Emmeline re- 
lected on nothing — was impressed by 
nothing, until her grandmother's story of 
the fruit tree was repeated, and a copy of it 
placed in her hand. ‘‘For me was this 
written,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ for my good. 
And when Grandmamma was a girl like me 
she was instructed by a fruit tree, and by 
flowers and leaves, and moths and butter- 
flies, Ah, it would be a long time before 
such things instructed me ; besides, I don’t 
know that I have anything to learn, or if I 
have, I suppose Mamma pays for masters 
enough. I am bored to death with their 
instructions.” Grandmamma could make 
nothing of Emmeline, until the old lady de- 
clined, and sunk slowly to death. Emme- 
line then kept aloof from her as much as 
possible, for she hated sickness, and all the 


Y \.teachable as 


solemn and affecting thoughts that sickness 
brings. But she kept a slip of her Grand. 


-|mamma’s writing in a little toilette box, 


and often read it, when no eye saw her. It 
was the fruit tree, and when the aper 
was locked away, Emmeline thoughtfully 
observed that the dying old lady was always 
beads and happy, surrounded by the 

eautiful objects of nature, on which her 
fading eyes gazed earnestly; while her ears 
were eager to catch the song of « bird, or 
even the distant lowing of the cattle on the 
eel ag or the rustling of leaves in the 
Ww 


ind. 7 

With her hand on her cherished Bible, 
she lay for hours watching the Seating 
clouds, or the midnight stars. ‘She cer- 
tainly must see more in them than I de,” 
Emmeline concluded. Yes, and the old 
lady saw more in all that was round her 
than worldly eyes could see. & spoke 
often affectionately to the servanta, as iZ'ahe 
saw more in them than persons created to 
wait on the sick. ae 

The good old lady was soon at rest, smil- 
ing in her sleep. Emmeline drew near to 
her coffin, and fancied the sunshine rested 
lovingly on it, because the sleeper there had 
loved the sunshine. The birds sang ont as 
if to assure the dead she should not be for- 
gotten. The very flowers and trees Anna 
fancied whispered of the yee spirit newly 
released from pain. ‘And I—I,” wept 
Emmeline—‘‘I loved her too, though I 
behaved go ill her. O, my dear Grand- 
mamma, forgive me ! Iwill be thankful and 
ou have so often entreated me 
to be; I will seek God in His word and 
His works, and I will try to learn from the 
heavenly creations amidst which my happy 
lot is cast. Henceforth nothing I see or 
hear shall be slighted by me. I will try to 
observe and listen and lay to heart the spi- 
ritual truths which nature teaches, so 
oid iy dear Grandmamma, I may at last 

es the way of peace which thou hast 
tr ae 

May all who read this find that sweet wa 
as well as Emmeline ! | 
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Exercise or C#anrrry.-When the veil of 
death has been drawn between us and the objects 
of our regard, how quick-sighted do we become to 
their merits, and how bitterly do we remember 
words, or even looks of ankindness, which may 
have escaped us in our intercourse with them ! 
How careful should such thoughts render us in the 
fulfilment of those offices of affection which ma 


yet be in pur power to perform; for who can te 
how soon the moment may arrive when repent- 


ance cannot be followed by reparation ! 
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DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Farrnactous Foop ror Invants.—The pre- 
judice, on the part of medical men, against the use 
of farinaceous food (or flour of cereals) is much 
to be lamented. I believe that if that prejudice 
were to give way, and a more rational system of 
feeding to take place, thousands of infant lives 
might be spared annually. I consider the farina- 
ceous foods (a few of them) most valuable articles 
of diet, used either in the way of an adjuvant to 
the cow’s milk, when it may be defictent in nutyri- 
tive qualities, as it often is, by diluting or skim- 
ming, or the farinaceous substance will act as a 
corrective to the milk, when an undue proportion 
of acidity may be present. . . But the real 


objection is not go much against some particular. 


sort of food as it is to the excessive quantity 
given, and that quantity being improperly pre- 
pared, It is as senseless, aud as much fraught 
with mischief—nay, more so—to overload the 


stomach of an infant beyond its powers of diges- 


tion, as to weigh the tiny body down with a 
burden which, from its tender age and fragile 
structure, it is unequal to sustain. Over-feeding, 
which has made so many victims, is the real evil 
to be combated. The effects of over-feeding are 
numerous: convulsions, diarrhwa, atrophy, inani- 
tion, defective assimilation, may all be the results 
of rar feeding. It takes different forms, and 
exhibits various symptoms; in some individuals 
the effect is rapid, in others slow. An overloaded 
stomach may, after a short time, cause any of the 
above disorders; the digestive organs becoming 
weakened, they cease to do their duty, and the 
frame is deficiently nourished in consequence, 

To Maxe Fancy Biscurrs.—Take one pound 
of almonds, one pound of sugar, and some orange- 
flower water. Pound the almonds very fine, and 
sprinkle them with orange-flower water: when 
they are perfectly smooth to the touch, put them 
in a small pan, with flour sifted through a silk 
sieve ; Rat the pan on a slow fire, and dry the 
paste till it does not stick to the fingers; move it 
well from the bottom to prevent its burning; 
then take it off, and roll it into small round 
fillets, to make knots, rings, &c., and cut it into 
various shapes ; make an icing of different colours, 
dip one side of them in it, and set them on wire 
gratings to drain. They may be varied by strew- 
ing over them coloured pistachios, or coloured 
almonds, according to fancy. 

To Maxz Crzam or Rosnus.—Take one pound 
of oil of sweet almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, 
one ounce of white wax, one pint of rose-water, 
and two drachms of Malta rose, or nerolet 
essence. Put the oll, spermaceti, and wax into a 
well-glazed pipkin over a clear fire, and, when 
melted, pour in the rose-water by degrees, and 
keep beating till the compound becomes like 
pomatum. Now add the essence, and then put 
the cream into small pots or jars, which must be 
well covered up with pieces of bladder and soft 
skin leather, 

To Maze Corp Cazam Pomatoum For THE 
Comprexron.—Take an ounce of oil of sweet 
alixends, and half a drachm each of white wax 
and sperenacett, with a little baim. Melt these 
ingredients in a glazed pipkin over hot ashes, and 
pour the solution into a marble mortar; stir it 


with the pestle until it becomes smooth and cold, 
then add gradually an ounce of rose or oran 
flower water; stir all the mixture till ineo ted. 
to resemble cream. This pomatum renders the 
skin at once supple and smooth. To prevent 
marks from the small pox, add a little powder of 
saffron, The gallipot in which it is kept should 
have a piece of bladder tied over it. 

To Cream Wiwe Decanters.—Cutsome brown 

per into very small bits, so as to go with ease 
nto the decanters; then cut a few pieces of soap 
very small, and put some water, milk-warm, into 
in the decanters upon the ihe and paper; put in 
also a little pearl-ash: by well working this about 
the decanters, it will take off the crust of the 
wine, and give the glass a fine polish. Where 
the decanters have been scratche , and the wine 
left to stand @n them a long time, have a small 
cane with a bit of sponge tied tight at one end: 
by putting this into the decanter any crust of 
the wine may be removed. When the decanters 
have been properly washed, let them be thoroughly 
dried, and turned down in a proper rack. 

To Maxz Caumpers.—Set two pou of flour, 
with a little salt, before the fire till quite warm ; 
then mix it with warm milk and water till i¢ {s as 
stiff as it can be stirred; let the milk be as warm 
as it can be borne with the finger; put a cupful of 
this with three ergs well beaten, and mix ith 
three spoonsful of very thick yeast ; then put this 
to the batter, and beat them all well together in a 
large eo or bow]; add as much milk and water 
as will make it into a thick batter; cover it close, 
and put it before the fire to rise; put a bit of 
butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie itup, and rab. 
it lightly over the irou hearth or frying-pan ; then 
pour on a sufficient quantity of batter at a timeto 
make one crumpet; let it do slowly, and it will be 
very light. Bake them all the same way. They 
should not be brown, but of a fine yellow. 

Ruagumario Pains in toe Face ann TRete 
may be greatly alleviated by adopting the follow- 
ing course :— ake two teaxpoonsful of flour, the 
same quantity of grated gi-ger, and incorporate 
them well together with sufficient spirits to make 
a thin paste. Spread this on a linen rag, and 
apply it to the part affected on going to bed 
wrapping a piece of flannel over all, and it will 
effect a cure. 

Turxry Carpet, to Crean.—Beat it well with 
a stick in the usual manner until all the dust is 


removed, then take out the stains, if ary, with 


lemon or sorrel] juice. When be uray , rub 
it all over with the crumb of a hot wheaten loaf, 
and if the weather is very fine, let it hang out in 
the open air for a night or two. This treatment 
will revive the colours, and make the carpet ap- 
pear equal to new. 

To Sart Hams.—For three hams pound and 
mix together half'a peck of salt, half an ounce of 
sal prunella, three ounces of saltpetre, and four 
pounds of coarse salt; rub the hams well with 
this, and Jay what is to spare over them; let them 
He three dave, then hang them up. Take the. 
pickle in which the hams were, put water enough 
to cover the hams with more common salt, till it 
will bear an egg; then boil and skim it well, pat 
it in the salting tub, and the next morning put in 
the hams; keep them down the same as pickled: 
pork; in a fortnight take them out of the liquor,. 
rub them well with brine, and hang them up to- dry 
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‘Worxrwe Does.—Dogs, of almost every breed, 


are taught to work by the Germans. It looks | 


‘odd enough to see these sagacious animals, of all 

descriptions, from the thick-headed bull-dog, and 
mild and intelligent Newfoundland, down to the 
candle-leg, half-hound and snappish rat-terrier, 
all fully employed, instead of idling away their 
time as they do here. The majority of the dogs, 
however, are of the larger kind; and it is quite 
amusing to see their willingness to work, and 
the various ways in which they are employed: 
‘No person is presumed to vse a wheelbarrow 
without a dog to draw the load; and in vehicles 
of this kind we saw loads of wood, @nilk, butter, 
eabbages, bricks, bread, mortar, and hot coffee 
ond refreshments for travellers. 
that the person behind had to perform was to 
* act as steersman, while the dog would draw the 
load, aad instantly stop when so ordered. We 
saw a few casos where the teamsters had become 
intoxicated and fallen asleep, and the teams had 
turned around to watch them 

Man is not merely a creature displaying the 
endowment of two legs, and the only being‘entitled 
to study grammar; not an animal browsing in 
the fair fields of creation, and endeavouring with 
all possible grace to gild and swallow the pili of 
existence; but the masterpiece in the mechanism 
of the universe, in whom are wedded the visible 

and the invisible, the material and the spiritual; 
before whom the waves of the ovean crouch, and 
on whom the winds and lightnings and all wait 
to do his bidding; the great gardener of the 
Lord; the keeper of his great seal, for he alone 
is stamped with the image of God. Man is a 
perions poem; each life a canto, each day a line. 

e melody plays feebly at first upon the trem- 
bling chords of his little heart, but with time 
gains power and beauty as it sweeps onward, until 
at last the final notes die away, far above the 
world, amid the melodies of heaven. 

Tue Muneterr.—These muleteers of Spanish 
America, in everv part, talk to their mules as if 
they were human beings, and understood every 
word addressed to them, in every variety of in- 
tonation. I believe the sagacious mules did com- 

rehend all the shades of the admonitions, and all 
the intensity of the opprobrious epithets lavished 
on them. Our principal literero or cupataz, a 
pleasant fellow called Romero, kept constantly 
either animating, exhorting, or upbraiding the 
animals which were doing his work. “Ah, mulas 
sin verguenza!” “QO shameless mules!” was his 
favourite expression, although he sometimes used 
even more unworthy appellations, The mules 
jogged on, patiently bearing all. Then Romero 
would mix up with his addresses to his dumb 
friends, anda conversatioif with his companion, 
who guided the front mule, interlocutory snatches 
with myself, as he rode alongside of the litera. 
He was highly amused at last by my telling him 
that I thought his sturdy mules were not nearly 
60 “ shameless” as he would make them believe ; 
and what entertained us in return was, that, alter 
my appeal, Romero was Jess prodigal of his vitu- 
ae aud anathemas.— Robertson's Visit to 

, £0, , 


Alt the labour | 


“Ir was tax Car. Sre!"—If anything goes 


| wrong in oor household, or if we. miss anything, 


we usually get a very remarkable answer to our 
inquiry into particulars, All blame is Jaid to the 
charge of the cat! Pussy brings it mpon herself, 
however, for she really does make herself very 
disagreeable. Nobody will attempt to deny that 
she is of thoroughly selfish principles. She ¢on- 
siders it an act of paramount duty to live for her 
own sweet self. She has a cold heart, and is un- 
stable in her affections. Hub her the wrong way, 
or notin the right place, and she will scratch you; 
you will find your hand covered with blood. 1s 
she sorry for it? Not a bit of it. She always 
chooses a warm berth on the hearthrug; and, if 
you attempt to remove her, she immediately 
ceases purring, and will sulk fora week, Some- 
times she will leave you, without permission, for 
a whole fortnight, and return home—artful 
hussy !—as if nothing had happened—looking, 
too, demure as a Jesuit. Now you find her poep- 
ing into every cupbo:rd in the house; presently 
she is in the coal-cellar, staring at you most mys- 
teriously with those two great glassy eyes of hers. 
In every case, find her where you may, she is 
creening about stealthily and noiselessly. And 
see, there she is now, at this very moment, looking 
down upon us from the house-top—the Sly-hoots ! 
No wonder if anything goes wrong, or is missed, 
that all should be laid to the charge of the cat. I 
can trace many very extraordinary losses, in years 
gone by, to “the cat.” Tea, sugar, wine, and 
even ardeut spirits have assppeared in quantities 
—all, I waa told, under feline agency. “Hang 
the cat!” said I. ‘‘ It’s of no use trying to do 
that, Sir,” was the reply I once received ; “cats 
won't dic.” ‘‘Obstinate thieves!” muttered I. 
Wilitam Kidd. 

WITH WHAT INSTRUMENT DID THE ANCIENTS 
Writr?—We have no record in the classical 
monuments of the use of the quill, much less of 
the stecl pen, as a writing instrament by the 
ancient scribes. But various pictures in stones 
show us how they did accomplish their calli- 
graphy. It seems that they chiefly employed 
tablets, on which they engraved the characiers 
with a metal style (Lat. stylus); and when they 
wrote with liquids on parchment, or on the paper 
then manufactured from the Egyptian papyrus, 
they made use of reeds. It has been supposed 
that quills were made use of for writing so early 
as the fifth century; but the conjecture rests 
merely on an anecdote of Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths, who, being so illiterate that he could 
not write even the initials of his name, was pro- 
vided with a plate of gold, through which the 
letters were cut; and this being placed on the 
paper, when his signature was reguircd, he traced 
the letters with a quill. The earliest certain.ac- 
count of the modern writing pen dates uo further 
back than 1638; and the next occurs towards the 
latter end of the same century, in a Latin sonnet 
to a pen, composed by Adhelm, a Saxon author, 
and the first of his nation who wrote in that lan- 
guage. After that period, however, there are 
numerous proofs of their having been very gene- 
rally known ; but they were so tar from having at 
once superseded the use of reeds, that the latter 
were commonly used in the eighteenth century. 
Reeds are still employed to write with by many of 
eastern nations, : a 
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Lavine avy Guxtirmew oF THR Courcit,— 
A very great increase in the family circle has been 
one result of the changed pepent of the Magazine. 
The gathering of Letters before us is something 
formidable, yet cheering too, as marking the lively 
interest taken in the prize competitions. There 
is, indeed, a very lively emulation excited among 
the members, and the energetic efforts to excel 
in the different branches of composition pointed 
out by the President are such as must tend to 
individual improvement. 

We wish to observe that the Prizes for the 
year 1862 are intended to be for general contribu- 
tions to the Council, whereas the Certiticates of 
Merit, accorded from 1856 to 1861 were intended 
principally to reward solutions of Enigmas, This 
explanation will set at rest some doubts that have 
been expressed, 

Another point on which we have been ques- 
tioned respects the selection of prize recipients; 
but ial there was no ambiguity in the Rules 
published in January. However, at the com- 
mencement of the new volume the Prize Rules 
will be again set forth, and made clear beyond the 
possibility of mistake. 

The literary strength of the Council has been this 
month thrown into Original Pastime, Definitions, 
and the Comprritioxn Porm on THE INTER- 
watTronaL Exurpirron, As regards the Pastime 
there is too much length prevalent, . Briet 
puzzles and short conunurums are scarce. 

We have been desirous that the members should 
freely criticize each other’s productions, and the 
have pointed out faults of importance, which all 
contributors will do well to note. Want of ori- 
ginality in one or two, at least, of the evigmas for 

arch, errors of knowledge, errors of spelling— 
let each writer look closely to these things, and 
also avoid a too great easiness of solution. 

Of the Compxrrrrion Poxus ow tHE INTRER- 
WATIONAL EXHrBrtr0Nn the best is by Luctinpa B., 
as we had reason to expect. The second in merit 
nearly ranks with the firat: it is by Buancug 
Austxaton, ALrqurs gives the best description 
of the Great Temple of Industry. There is a fine 
comparison set forth in Inua’s poem between a 

at Roman triumph held in honour of a cele- 

rated general who had died during a campaign, 
and our magnificent festival, whore chief designer 
lies low; and the comparison is ns beautifully ex- 
pressed as conceived. AULRxanDRR ERSKINE is 
again too flowery, but decidedly eloquent—a 
praise also well deserved by Swow. ‘There are 
geniality and eense, but little of poetry, in the 
effusion by Max; and RurHsrPHaRt’s verses 
are careless, though flowing ; whilst Anna Gerry, 
W. Y: Somenvrure, and several others give us 


respectable compositions, but calculated to benefit | 


the writers, we think, more than the readers, 


| cmaameesmntadeaneenl 


LINES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
- EXHIBITION. 


Bztrrons! uplift your banncr; 
h jet it be unfurl’d 
O’er this grand and mighty gathering 
Of the nations of the world. 


ctetcimapn gst A ans tematic Nana OOR, 


The standard of Old England— 
The honour’d and the tear’d— 

Lift it high above the structure 
Your honest hands have rear’d, 


Hark! to the thrilling welcome 
That rings along our shores, 

As our gifted brethren gather round, 
Laden with precious stores. 

Hark! how in distant countries 
They answer to the call, 

And hasten with their noblest works 
To Engiand’s Festival ! 


Our glorious, glittering temple 
With wonders shall be rife ; 
From the sculptured marble statue 
Ready to throb with life, 
And the thousand grand achievements— - 
Oh, earnest, searching thought !— 
To the delicate embroidery 
By woman’s fingers wrought. 


Oh! shall not this assembl 
Be link’d in friendly bonds, — 
And souls of kindred genius join ? 
“Tirpy SHALL!” each hear: responds, 
Old England’s sons shall warmly 
Clasp their foreign brethren’s hand, 
And the voice of unfeign’d friendship 
Resound in every land. 
Oh, England! Qh, my country ! 
Well may my bosom glow 
With an exquisite emotion 
As I gaze upon thee now. 
First 'mid the ranks of scierce, 
Of genius, and of art, ; 
Well may the laurels crown thy brow— 
Thou hast no counterpart! 


But hark ! amid the gladness 
A mournful cadence falls ; 
It toucheth every English heart 
In cottages or halls. — 
We miss from this bright concourse 
Our nation’s cheered star ; 
Its rays have set on England, 
To shine in worlds afar. 


We mourn for thee, brave ALBRRT, 
With a deep and lasting grief; 
Amid this noble company 
Thou wouldst have rank'd as chief. 
But we would not call thee back again 
To sickuess and decay, 
For thine’s the crown of glory 
That “fadeth not away.” 
Our hearts bleed for thy widow, 
Left in her palace home; 
To her this gorgeous splendour 
Is but a scene of gloom, 
Her faithful heart is burden’d 
With s load of care and grief, 
O hearken to us, Kine or Krnas, 
And send our Queen relief! 


Oh may her deep affliction 


To her be sanctified ; ; 
Close, and closer may she cling 
To Thee, her Heavenly Guide. 
Be with her, Lord, and help her . 
In every earthly scene; me 
And hear the nation’s fervent prayer, 
“Gop BLESS OUR Winow’D Quszn {’*. 
Loorpa B, 
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A Frienwory Lerrer azout PAYING 4 
_ Wepoine VIsIt. 


_ My pan Lovisa,—I embrace this first spare 


hour to tell you.that one of my most wished-for 
_ pleasures has at last been realized. It was a 
strange thing to be so anxious about, and you will 
doubtless smile when informed that all this in- 
troduction refers tothe paying of a wedding visit— 
**only that, and nothing more.” And now, if you 
should happen to fee] any interest in the subject, 
I will proceed to tell you how it all came to pass. 
Since staying here with my friend Mrs. H-—, I 
have become acquainted with several nice fami- 
lies, and the eldest daughter of one, who is a near 
neighbour, was married about a month ago, on 
whioh occasion Mrs. H—— and I were invited to 
the evening party. We went, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it--I the more because I saw in it the 
probability of thereby gaining the fulfilment 
of my wish, as the newly-married couple had 
taken a house in the neighbourhood. But alas 
for the falsity of human An ihe: The next 
morning, at breakfast, the delicate satin cards lay 
on the table, but, to my utter dismay, I had not a 
separate set directed to myself; and, according to 
the etiquette observed in my friend’s house, no 
one would think of calling on the bride excepting 
those favoured with an “at home.” Oh the 
tantalizing feeling of seeing those fair, shiny 
things directed to Mrs. H——, and to hear her 
ae on their beauty! I felt inclined to ex- 
G — 


“ What care I how fair they be, 
So they be not fair to me?” 


Of course my friend agreed with me in thinking 
it very strange that I should not have received 
cards, and we both came to the conclusion that it 
must be either an intentional slight or an un- 
.witting omission. I need scarcely say that I pre- 
ferred adopting the latter supposition, as being 
more in unison with my self-esteem ; and, on the 
sis by of it, I tried to persuade myself that the 
mistake would be discovered and rectified before 
a month had passed. But no; day by day went 
by, and not the slightest notice was taken of it. 
At length the important 28th actually arrived, 
and found me disappointed and vexed, the more 
so when I saw Mra. H——- dressed ready for 
going ; but I pretended to make light of it, bein 

ashamed to let her know how foolishly irritated i 
felt. When, however, the last sound of the car- 
riage-wheels had died away, what do you think I 
did? Qh, “tell it not in Gath” that I, a young 
lady of seventeen years and upwards, should 
retain so much childishness as to cry about a 
trivial thing dike that / But I did have“ a regular 
good cry,” as we used to say at echool—none of 
your quiet weeping, but a real, earnest perform- 
a agen reddens the eyes, and swells the 
cheeks, and rumples the hair, and altogether 
makes its subject a“ perfect fright ;” and such 
was certainly my verdict as I stood on tiptoe to 
take a glance at mysolf in Mrs, H-~—’s great 
chimney-glass. But even that appalling sight did 
not deter me from continuing the same. I even 
felf a morbid pleasure in thus revenging nature 
after the fashion of little Georgie, who refuses to 
eat his dinner when anybody has offended him. 
Of course, when one is determined to work one’s 


pectations never were reall, 
world it is! 
I was suddenly recalled to things present by a 
violent peal of the bell, and, on peeping through 
the blinds, fancy what my feelings must have 
been when I beheld Mr. Smit: 

out of her carriage. 
have come for? 
speculation; and the dread of being discovered in 
such a sorry plight must have lent me wings, for 
the next minute I found myself up two pairs of 


| eelf up into a miserable passion, there are always 


lenty of subjects ready to serve for fuel to the 
re, and as I allowed them to present themselves 


one after another, I began, at last, to think 
myself the most ill-used and the greatest sufferer 
in the world. Not that I cared about the visit— 
oh dear, no!—but it was the same with everything. 
I was continually being disappointed—my .ex- 


zed, Ah, what a weary 
In the midst of these sad reflections 


bh helping my friend 
“What on earth oould he 
here was no time, however, for 


stairs, and in my own bedroom. But there were 


voices in the hall, and I heard Mrs, H—— o 
me. “Letty, Letty!’ 
Instead thereof she darted several furtive glances 
at the large cupboard, with a vague intention of 
stowing herself away in one of its dark corners ; 
but ere any such plan could be carried into 


But no Letty answered. 


action Mrs. H-—— had entered the room, saying 


in a very hurried manner, “ Letty, my ae, they 


are so sorry that there should have been a mistake 
about the cards, and Mr. Smith has returned 
with me on purpose to: accompany you back. 
Make haste and get ready,” she added, eecing 
that I did not attempt anything in that way. 
Now, between you and J, Mr. Smith, who is the 
bride’s brother, is a very nice young man, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would have been 
no great trial to be obliged to spend half an hour 
in his company; but then—ugh!—T had enough 
of the woman in my nature not to wish to be seen 
under such a disadvantage. Accordingly, am 
anxiety about going to pay the aforesaid vis 
was considerably lessened, and I replied,— 

_ “Thank you; but—really—I—do—not think— 
in fact, I have a headache, and would rather not 


“Oh, nonsenge! it will do you good,” responded 
the merry little woman, not observing, or pre- 
tending not to observe, the real cause of my 
refusal. ‘‘ Come, shall I get your bonnet out.” 

I will not ask you to imagine what my feelings 
must have been at this crisis, for experience alane 
could tel], But there was no help for it; so, like 
& martyr, I put it on, and beheld the reflection of 
a delicate, gauzy, white bonnet, which by no 
increased the charms of a face within a few shades 
of the colour of beetroot, The sight was not 
pleasant, and I hurried over the process of dress- 
ing, hoping that the outdoor air might refresh 
and cov! me, Several minor accidents occurred, 
of course, as they always do when one is in a 
particular hurry, but no very serious damage 
was incurred; and in less than an hour I found 
myself in the carriage rattling over the stones, 
with which the men are mending our roads. 
But my lessening paper warns me that I! 
must condense the remainder of my story. 
Suffice it to say, then, that on entering the 
room with much fear and trembling, I was 
conscious of some dozen pairs of eyes being 
fastened on me—the said eyes belonging to tha 
bride, bridegroom, bride’s sister, and another 
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pride’s-maid, besides sundry other friends, and a 
goodly number of visitors like myself. The scene 
was bewildering, and I know not what blunder I 
might have fallen into had not the bride risen, 
and, advancing towards me, offered her hand. 
She looked so sweet and pretty, with her wreath 
and veil and lacy attire, that my feelings exceeded 
all ceremony, and I gave her a hearty kiss, 
Whether thig was contrary to etiquette I am 
ignorant to this day, but the motive was evidently 
appreciated, for she looked pleased, and Jed me to 
a seat next her own, by which I inferred that 
each new comer enjoyed that privilege so long as 
the title could be retained; whereupon, as the 
renowned Captain Cuttie used to say, “I took a 
note thereof.” Cake and wine were now handed, 
and my heart beat fast as I wondered much what 
would be the right thing to say by way of con- 
each apianie In vain I strove to put a sentence 
sa ene 3 it seemed as though brain and tongue 
had both been left behind, or were at least in a 
very obstinate mood. Oh, I had such work with 
them! At last, determined to say somethin 
I mumbled a few words, of which the principa 
were hope—future happiness; and I comforted 
myself that, as possibly only these disjointed 
words would reach her ear, she might give me 
credit for the utterance of a prettier sprock than 
it really was. As to attempting anything of the 
kind to her husband, it was quite beyond my 
power; so, after a little talk of the places visited 
on their journey, I felt greatly relieved that the 
occasion for which I had taken the afore-men- 
tioned mental note gave me a pretext for with- 
drawing, which I did, feeling rather ashamed that 
such a small affair should have excited so much 
ack ei So endeth my story. 

And now, my dear, having wasted so much of 
your time and my paper, I think it only right 
that I should redeem both by trying to finish 
with a bit of moralizing, Humph! [am not very 
ready at that sort of thing—I must lay down my 
pen, and meditatethereon. Well, I have thought, 
and the result is as follows :-— First, never 
despair of having any moderate wish gratified. 
Secondly, do not colour your anticipations too 
highly, Thirdly,—I am really afraid to go on, 
lest such weighty remarks should double the 
postage of my letter, so will conclude with my 
kindest love. 

From your affectionate Friend, 
Lerry Bateman. 
. (Gipsy. 

We have also received a few superior Offerings 
in prose; and we may thus designate “ Our 
Ghost :” “A Oure for Melancholy,” by Lriy H., 
and “Allon Lee;” but the Offerings will ke 
noticed more in full in the next number. 


OFFERINGS FROM OUR COUNCIL: 
BEING 
ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF REAL LIFE AND. 
CHARACTER, WRITTEN FROM PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE. 
AN HOUR'S BIDE, WITH REFLECTIONS 
THERE 


Bere a smoke-dried denizen of one of our great 
Yorkshire manufacturing towns, it was with no 
small delight that I received an invitation to visit 
Some friends who resided near the little village 
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which the genius of Charlotte Bronte has inmor- 


Fully believing, in this case, in the truth of the 
saying, that “one hour in the morning is worth 
two at night,” I made a brave resolution, and 
though it was a cold wintry morning, I found 
myself seated in a rather airy carriage, at the 
primitive hour of seven a... ts is strange to ob- 
serve how much inconvenience is “ put up with,” 
and even passes unobserved, when there is a 
hearty wid/ in the matter we undertake. 

Nothing but the anticipation of much pleasure, 
I fear, could have persuaded me to leap from my 
snug bed, and undergo the ordeal of half-frozen 
water, and an hour’s ride in a second-class rail- 
way carriage, on that cold, bleak morning. 
Slowly, very slowly, did the train glide along 
through the keen air. The black, grimy, crowded 
houses of the town disappeared one by one, and 
nothing at last remained but « blank waste of 
snow, enlivened now and then by a hamlet, from 
whose windows the raddy glare of the cheerful 
fire shone out, and told a of the frugal meal 
which was being enjoyed within. ; 

I was the only occupant of No, A, 234, except 
an elderly person, who was huddled up in the 
opposite corner. Fora long time neither of us 
spoke, and, indeed, had it not been for several 
ominous hiccups, I should have thought that my 
companion was enjoying a nap. Presently, how- 
ever, he opened his eyes, which looked very fishy, 
and he seemed, ,at first, to have no idea of his 
whereabouts, Soon, however, I was accosted 
thus :-—“ I—sh—sh—shay—old—co—cock, have— 
ye got a ma—ma—t—sh ?” 

1 at once perceived that my vts-d-vis had been 
trying to keep out the cold by pouringin heat; and 
having unfortunately poured in rather too much 
for the limited accommodation of his stom——, 
the remainder had taken up a temporary abode in 
his head. He was in the talkative stage, and so 
far as my gravity would allow, I tried to humour 
him. He informed, me of the fact that “ goad 
ingenuitive experience makes no bad industrious,” 
and when I begged an explanation, was told that 
he “had seen a great deal more information than 
1 was aware of.’? This I was fally prepared to 
admit to myself, so far as whiskey was concerned, 
but unluckily his information in this case was 
not seen, but tasted, 

This reminds me of the answer of a Quaker to 
& person who told him that the Bible told him 
to “love his enemies,” and therefore he was not 
teetotal. “Ay, ay, friend, the Bible tells thee to 
love thing enemies, ut not to awallow them.” 

At the second stoppage I was pee relieved of 
the conversation of “ him of the dram” by the en- 
trance ofa jolly-looking ““Yurksherman,” but had 
to listen to a repetition of the philosophical pro- 
position which had just been enunciated, 

Our amiles seemed to be taken for “loud ap- 
plause,” as they seemed to give fresh energy to 
the perorations. Soon, however, another etoppage 
removed our traveller, who, in taking his depar- 
ture, again reminded us of the fact that “ goed in- 
genie experience makes no bad industrious,” 

lowly onwards we ploughed through the keen. 
cold air, till at length Keighley was reached, and- 
announced by the stentorian lungs of the York- 
shire porters, . 


During a four-mile drive I had ample time to 
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" guminate over the hour's ride, and could not help 
comparing it with the counterpart journey which | 
we are all making through life. We have our cold, | 
frosty, moral rides; we listen to the useless jargon 
of the world; we have some happy glimpses of 
joy, which streams on us from above. Then 
‘eomes the last and coldest Sar of the journey, 
bat the bright sun of Hope lightens it up, and the 
wartn welcome of friends already seems to burst 
on ws, and even before we reach the “home,” the 
blessed ‘light streams out to meet us, and warm 

‘the way, To all who are travelling in the one 

“Way,” that happy time is ever drawing nearer, 

| and they can repeat and fell the comfo 

beautiful lines -— 

ae “One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o’er and o’er— 
I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I’ve ever been before ; 
Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea; 
Nearer the bound of life, 
Where I lay my burden down; 
Nearer leaving my cross ! 
Nearer wearing my crown!” 
' ALIQUIS, 


ELLEN’S STORY. 


Or a bed, the curtains of which seem as pure a8 
the snow without, a young girl is reclining, whose 
form is wasted by a protracted illness. She is 
evidently awaiting the arrival of a friend, for her 
eyes are intently fixed on the door. At length a 
gentle knock at the door is heard, and a young 

entera; she approaches the invalid, who re- 
ceives her with tears of joy. 

-"¥ am sorry, my dear Ellen, I have been so 
long away from you, but mamma is anxious I 
should make all my calls before my dear Edward 
wera and, would you believe? he is coming on 


y. 

“T am rejoiced to hear it,” replied the invalid; 
“and may you be happy both in this world and 
hereafter! I had a wish to see you united before 
my death, but the ree fait has willed it other- 

ih, But now take off your shawl, and sit here, 
a0 that 1 can see you, for to-day I will tell you my 
long-promised story,” 
anny did as desired, and Ellen began. 
**T was the only child of wealthy and indulgent 
parents: during the early years of my life my 
every wish was gratified. As I advanced in years 
I was intrusted to the care of a governess; after- 
‘wards I was sent to a boarding-school, and, at my 
desire, I was gag to spend the vacation 
previous to my last yesr's education with one of 
the young ladies, At her home I was introduced 
toa young gentleman, who paid great attention 
tome. We entered into conversation, and he told 
me he was the eldest son of a wealthy pentleme 
and he aleo elicited from me my position in life. 
We met often, and the evening before my return 
to school he prorpored. How my heart beat as he 
poured forth his protestations of love! He gained 
my consent, and we parted. But, alas! how soon 


was my joy tarned into grief! A messenger . 
| awaited nie at school to conyey me horn. Mamma, , wheat_on one side of, 


of these | I 


joined their voices in prayer to H 


venly home, where I soon hope to 
I found | pa seriously ill; 

house was in disorder. Oh, how changed was 
papa’s manly face! Grief had indeed done its 
work there, How soon, indeed, was death to take 
its place! Before his death he gave consent to 
my union, telling me that losses and extravagance 
had deprived me of even the simplest necesatries 
of life. I wasnow anorphan. I had, I thong 
no one to care forme; but God,’ in his infinite 
mercy, sent me rou dear mamma, and she 
brought me here, Fanny, to share with yon this 
lovely home, But my beloved, where was he? 
n a few days I had a letter from him, begging 
me to think no more of his former conduot, as 
difference in position compelled him to seek a 


meet her. 
in fact, the whole 






| desirable match. I was struck with surprise. I 


turned giddy; Iknow no more. When I regained 
my senses 1 was on this bed; since then I have 
never quitted this room. Now my tale is ended, 
I have one more thing to say; it will coat me an 
effort, but I am determined, so listen, Fanny. 
That same ‘heartless being,’ as you have just now 
called him, is no other than Edward Stanley, your 
affianced.” 

Fanny burst into tears, and, clasping the weak, 
emaciated hand of Ellen, she desired her to pray 
God to bless a union she must now fulfil. __, 

Ellen readily acquiesced; and the one fall of 
strength and beauty, the othor pale and Weak, 

m who governs 
all for the best. 

Lilen’s last wish was gratified. She expired 
the day after the solemn nuptials were performed. 
Edward saw her, and immediately recognized his 
once loved Ellen. At her request he related to 
all his attachment, and, in words which moved all 
present, she forgave him. That same night her 
spirit took its flight in peace. 

Fanny and Edward are naeDy ne they both 
attribute their happiness to the poor orphan 
Ellen, whom Edward loved for her wealth, and 
then despised for her poverty. Readers, does it 
not teach us a lesson ? 

ROsaviz, 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A POACHER. 


Some few days ago I was in company with a 
gentleman who had worked his way from a state 
of poy ay to an elevated position in society. 
He told me in early life he had been a poacher, 
and said he even now felt some degree of pleasure 
in looking Back to the time when “ ’twas his 
delight on a shiny night.” The following inci- 
dent in his life, as related to me, may be relied on 
as strictly true:—" The shooting season had com- 
menced, and cone was very valuable. A man to 
whom I had often sold the proceeds of a night’s 
adventure asked me one morning if I could let 
him have a namber of partridges that evening. 
To do so they must be caught in the day. About 
eleven o’clock in the morning I started out on 
my ‘adventure,’ I walked into a field where I 
had often canght birds before; it was filled with 
wheat stubble, I walked nearly to the centre of 
the field, and put down five or six snares; but 
scarcely had.I done so before I observed a keeper 
in a field very near, I guietly walked to a rick of 

field, and hid myself 


a on 


‘been prescribed for this distreasing complaint, but 


the field ona shooting: ¢ 


the tree, he: would, in 
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a. hi passed very near 
OF Fy ¢ id-wot observe fl 
them... Ad this moment Pk noblemen entered |. 


‘a ‘keoper. ontered. th, ! 
my snares, but, fortum 





xouraion. «They had- not 
walked epee than ten yards into the 


paweerous, al: 28. irawha,. while 7 
zal enya wy of patina a: Be, ree ba dined comfort, , luxuries, et nee 
WO DITas tell Gea ne was wounded, and, flew | is cal ‘ 

- till 16 fell close by the,riek where I. was standing, ‘from are extract har ar fo shasta 


There was no Aad to, make. my.escapa, I 
elinbed upwlarge trea behind the rick, .The-two |. 
rentiemen came and picked, . up. 


a8; is reoulds; 1 but. were: falling. fast, ,The 
entlemen came beneath the tree. One drew 
je ‘bis pocket.a.emall; flask coptsining brandy 
They both drank, when. Eon fhe progaletat. of the 
pee commenced tall tolling iend of,;a noto- 
iow Te poacher in the n ghbourhood, but they 
ot possibly-catoh, him, - ‘That poacher was |. 
either ofthe gentlemen looked up in 
1: probability, have .seen 
me; butneither did. They stood nearly half an 
hour, talking about meall the.time. Some time 
after they. were gone... came, oom. the tree 


fas. ad 


walked ‘away a. few.-hours, when J.came 
and found suficient. indy for. mE. purpose. nck 
was never caught,” AVaNHOR, ; 


“A CURE FOR, R MELAN GHOLY. 
“Max and various are the remedies that. have 


it is folther my business nor my intention to de- 


cide on tlve efficacy.of. ony of them: the fact: that. 
still. oxista.is: a;sufficient. warrant for |. 
-me to-meke publics cure, abiok has: been tried by . 


the malady. 


many, and neven found to fail 


It has been said that the evils of life are only |. 
:80 far evils ‘as-thay affect the spirits and cause. 
sorrow. The spirits, we know, depend in a great |. 
measure for their strength and bugyancy on.that. 
robust health which is a blessing very unequally 


- possessed... There are: some whose spirits are sv 


delicately altuned as to vibrate to the slightest 


influence; :they. present phases as various as the 


dividuals :it is. certain! 


~ They hare 
force which now ‘holds. them with 
tyrant, they, have been B welling in darkness so. 
have become. blinded, and | 
aryl ney will scarcely believe that there is a, sun. 


‘4ended to. be- 


dong, that their..eyes.. 


| *aunmaiog: and 


varying circumstances through which they pass; 
while ¢ here are-qthers of temperaments strong and 


steady, more apt to. give the impression than to 
be themselves.impressed. But after making every 


allowance for original differences of temperament, 
it ia evident:that our mental nature was not in- 
2 passive. subject of our material 
constitution, aA those who surrender themselves 
to a voluntary. slavery have no right to ery out 


against faty..In the case ofa large majority ofin- 
: not owiug to. their fate | 
that they are melancholy, but rather to their folly... 


been all their lives succumbing; to a 


jeavens,.; But. might not the. 

which they have yielded. have, e bean, as. successful 

if: spolet nm. & contrary. directi ont Yes,. surely. 
; instead. of. cultivating. the habit “of logking at 

fe £.03 life, they had reversed 

oie a the. righ aK aide in 

hs now. be. solar yorey nksgivi 

Songs ¢ yanksgiving. 
RC erry gh reer ee edrtcae 

any to which all are subjeat,, and 





: place 


which 


ye ne procs eavcinn canansct, Toovething 


ld. when |.toa. 


syounded |. 
ird. I had hidd myself in the leaves as well mip istering 

“most these ote 
ah Acustomed to.-reval qt ie. beau 
fallacious gcenes of taegioa napior hal thy 

. Feality of life distastelul 
entirely in’a world 9 


oak 


‘young Jady who, fw ye O.. 
attack of the disease th an - 

rather,a singular, case; 
| which thére was assigned noadequate 


never divulged, ‘aad: the, slight fe 
, possibility. af theca, jpeing gue, wat i at Af | 


Miss Fanny aha u tr) pe 4 m 
“special business .to i pe Oy J ty oe 


the, .zragpof a |. 





he splcture, 
discontent,” :there 
penesations of 








weap”, ptere oul apt wilt fe e: ‘ i te-4 
t my remarks ae aithed at a lass at hee 


Riortnclr es een: id 


i miore ne thas. 
tnd ti fea x cotta 


nea blessings gs fc 


intl ils, day-dren 










ther ang 
‘seem to have made np ihaie 
‘possible for. them fo. be.) Bema Yo: 
ecome the poor pepining cos ie are 
the aympathy eg da, not déser¥ 






.said enough, of the digeage; it ts Lop tsa the 
remedy. J may, perbapé, pi 


1G As 
of remai 


example. of advertisers. een Ne , 
imon 


relate @ case as o tat 


presentad an, effec 
might have been.a secret. one, a 


nantly repelled. as singular, certal 
common observer, tb 269, a.pcrson. Ah. go ad a 
free from care, and by.no means stinted for me 
of enjoyment, yet overburdened with melange 
It-may be.as well to inform my teadexs 3 
various members of the family to which ‘my yon 
friend belongs, have each théir ceapectitg Oh) 


pations. Two of the sisters qu go? reseed ; ane ia 
employed as her {ath er’a clér nets ned p pot 
_active exertion, hi B20 rad drivalid’y. and 


her mother’s assistant in the. a € 7 Josbage 
ment; but there staat nf. ts aban 
really entered into, her dues with the spirit 

enthusiastic . earnestness. T rather think she 
garded all work as a necessary.¢ evil; and, at. the 


time she was under the influence ef ot "the, ntalady, 
her daily duties, were either, pe lected, ae ‘per- 
formed with the mechanical lis 8 of. ‘one 


who neither khows nor, cane | what ane. a pont 
‘Poor Fanay continued in this. dintréseiog. 
dition so long that her relatived became’ ‘al 
and thy tried, bg. every mel hod ipate ¢ 
solicitude could sug gest, to. dissipate t 
and orgs het thoughts into. a more Hy pale 
annol. But alag! their stiri. ore Fists ig; 
the case seemed f opele pete aD Revert, 
‘valued friend of pene yA 
had not seen Fanny. on Naw pen eo apy e 
to hear of her distress, hegan to reason with, he 
aa others had done before, and with as ttl 
success. 

“Ah! it is of no use. to. argue with Fenny, 
‘said one of her, gisters, “Shem that your . 
Yeagovings. ‘are powe 
do met isan case. She foe 
choly dispesitiqn .as.a. seme 
has n6t the slightest control? 









“ 
oh 
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““Recollect, Fanny,” said the visitor, “that } 






























melancholy diapositions will grow stronger by | 
“indulgent 00% would have you beware how you 





_ cherish an enemy.” 
"# Well, but, tay dear Mrs. M——-," Fanny re | p 


‘plied, “what can Ido? If you oan tell me of a 
eure, I shall indeed be grateful. Ido try to be 
happy; but alas | all my endeavours are vain.” | 
“Well, dear Fanny, I can tell you of a remedy, 
i though £ will not promise that its application 
-yary not be difficult at first; but I can vouch for 
“ffs eugoess if used with earnest perseverance, 
having proved it myself. You tell me that you 
stimes feel tired of your life. I happened, in 
My reading the other day, to meet with this 
| qfirmation—‘ He that is tired of life:may be sure 
“that be does not love his fellow-creatures as he 
Ought.’ So you perceive that melancholy, which is 
‘the cause of this lite-weariness, involves a selfish 
/ disregard to others, Now, if I mistake not, your 
« thoughts have been almost wholly concentrated 
-on self. You are unable, you say, to take an 
‘Interest in anything besides; you try to be happy, 
but in vain. Well, now, suppose I tell you to cease 
Ba hoon Pa page happiness out of the question. And 
es self is evidently a painful subject to think 
_ upon, endeavour to turn your thoughts to some- 
thing elee—to your duties, for instance. Why not 
make them labours of love for those around you ? 
“Practice self-denial, dear Fanny ; live for the good 
of others, and you will surely find happiness spring- 
ing up spontaneously in your pathway, and you 
will be able to give melancholy to the winds. It 
4s .certain that if we habitually regard our lot as 
‘@ppointed by a gracious Father’s hands, impious 
; pb sent Ul be hushed, and ‘duty’s meanest 
1? will. be viewed, not as a slavish task, but as 
‘free and noble service. Howard, the philan- 
thropist, used to advise persons that were at- 
tacked with lowness of the spirits to arouse 
‘themselves and go forth, and visit the abodes of 
. eaffering and misery, well knowing that the act 
of attempting to bear the burdens of others would 
lighten our own. And does not the poet teach 
the same doctrine when he saye— 

*Rise to some high and holy work of love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know ?’ 
“Bay nyt, dear Fanny, that such happiness is not 
‘for you. : L affirm that itis for you, if you will but. 
strive for it in earnest.” 
> At this point the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a visitor, and Fanny, in conse- 
er ce, made no reply, but fell to musing. From 
‘that hour, however, she began gradually to 
Amend ; and, from being a melancholy, discon- 
tented drone in the oti Bulg hive, she became 
aes ee oan wor neh jand sie age Aylaey 

Be that, while. sowin iness for others, 
‘she reaped it for herself’ She st i hives, a blessing 
to all within the sphere of her influence. Her 
Imelancholy days are fone ; but deep and holy is 
her gratetul love for the triend who pointed the 
‘way out of their gloomy shades, 


niin 


A bard ‘heokmatet who Ofc: int 
A Be } e%, Who often drives us into 
actions which we should otherwise avoid.— 


A Jaw inflexib'e as the Medes and Persians.— 





Lity H, 


ment of anything. 


industry. 


> FAMILY PASTIME. | 


Where want and poverty abound, 
‘Necessity will be found. — | 
Ewa Burrezworrts. | 
1. What the starving (?) beggar writes on ‘the 
avement. | | 
stimulant for the accomplish- 


3. What each new periodical prospectus tells us 


2) The greatest 


there is for itself-—Zanowr. 


“Eating and drinking—also wanting meat a 


drink.~—EXxor.sr1on. 


' ** Bacape for thy life!?*—Bugx. 
1. One of the prime movers of the wheels of 


2, A doctrine urged hy some as an argument 


against man’s responsibility. 


“8. One of the strongest forces in natare.— 


| Liny H. 


The heritage of the poor.—Kate Sxpwas. 
1, “ Your money or your life.” 
2. The only thing not amenable to law. 
‘ ALIQUIS. 
1, An unanswerable plea. 
2. The fruit of sin.—Kourwerrwar.. 
1, What causeth man with hand and head 
To labour for his daily bread. 
2. The cause of the prodigal son’s return.— 
Jago Frynonav, 
“J must have my carte de visite.’—Ewo. 
TENNEB. 
aaa homeless, and with an empty pocket. 
—Dora. 
“Tt is penn to me,” says old Dr. Birch 
To the urchin that snored so loud in church; 
“ This flogging, you see, is moat painfal to me, 
But you make it a painful necessity.” 


Max, 
ye The golden spur that prompts the noblest 
8 


2. An angel in disguise.—Sywow. 

1. Food and air. 
Pe 2. A lady’s excuse for her milliner’s bill,--S+r. 

LAIR. 

Retrimming your last winter's bonnet.— 
CHRISTINA. 

1. Affection to a woman's heart. 

2. The mother of invention, but too often the 


|} daughter of idleness and extravegance,-~K arr 


Leste. 

The terminus on the line of volition—-Inza, 

“1, That which made’ King John ‘eign Magna 

Charta. 

2. The test of “love in a cottage.” 

3. Poverty’s stern law.-ReBucoa. 

A stern parent whose commands all must obey. 
~—GILBERT A. | 

‘That which brings unknown and unsuspected 
talents into action. —-Ruts. . 

Fashion to a London belle—IeapEn. 

An orphan parting with a parent's last gift for 
bread.—Smwowpror. — | 

The invincible foe of indecision.—Osraotacvs. 

Relentless levelJer of pride. ~Naxz2z. 2 

1, “What can't be cured, suet ‘be endured. 
2. A burden we do not know the weight of until 
it is Jaid upon our own ‘shoulders.-Darex H. 

A whip to make idle people work.—CrrpgReizs. 

David and those-who were with him eating the 
shew-broad when he was an hangered,—-AsmLAz. 

Nature’s earncst appeal.—Sreraanr. | 

Rest after a wearisome journey. VIOLET. | 





FAMILY PASTIME. ey 
Fate's Si aforh i oo | Alittle on ein the lover's lute, 
Poverty's photograph.—liouanvo. _ That by-and-by shall make the musio mice. 
No‘frienda, no home, no bread.—Naxwa. *y : Swow,. 


A poor widow who has striven hard to keep out 
of the workhouse, but is compelled to go in at last, - 


—DRLTA. 


“That which shows us our poverty in ourselves, 


and our richness in God.—J. C. 


- Being compelled to pay income-tax against your. 


inclination.— Forarrmr-NorT. 


1, That: we conform to the world’s rules, or 


exclude ourselves from it. 

2. Death’s embrace,—Mranonerrs, 

1.’ The propagating glass of invention. 

2. The forcing pi.mp of genius. 

3, The Federal Government giving up Messrs, 
Mason and Co.—Niozz. 

A very lawless thing. —Gorconta, 

Daily bread. —G. MattHEewson. 

A lone widow selling her wedding-ring to obtain 
food,-Exizanaera H. 

1. The card of introduction to the pawnbroker. 


2. Lying in bed while your garments are being 


washed, 


8. The steam that propels the engine of inven- 


tion.—C. T, Rrz, 
Provooarion, 
1. The bully’s delight. 


2. To tread on a man’s toes, and tell him not to 


apolegize.—A UGUSTINE. 


1. ‘To stroke a cat’s back the wrong way of the 


far. 
2, The beginning of strife—Emma Borrex- 
WORTH. 
1. A bee stinging an elephant. 
2. A London boy’s “ chaff.”—Zawont. 
The cause of the bloodhounds of war being 
loosed. — Ma xGueRire, 
“ Declined with thanks.”—-Excrisiog,. 
1. “Clean yer boots, and let yer have a shot at 
me for a penny.” 
2,'An unexpected morning call.—Busx. 
The sound of the policeman’s cane to an angry 
dog.—CatHEkine §, 
Want of. punctuality in others to a punctual 
person.— Lara 8. 
The pet dog fed in the presence of the cat at 
dinner.—Pauiine S. 
The test of temper.— Kats Sypwas, 
1, A machine for forging quarrels. 
2. The coward’s blow in the dark.—ALrIQquis. 
The Trent affair —Rorugrrnar. 
To break tho laws ofany nation 
Must surely be a provocation. 
Jaco Fryxonav. 
1, Oh dear, oh dear! it is quite provoking, 
The fire won't light, but keeps on smoking. 
'2.-That-which an idle mind occasions in the 
heart of'an industrious family. —Ewou Tawaxn, 
1. The acts of the pretty coquette who ridicules 
old bachelors, yet jilts them by the dozen. 
2. A child’s insolent auswers to its parents. 
3, jee R., “The O'D, was trassed up t’other 


gf | 
qth a most unloyal transaction.” 


e not the words that- you 


- Quoth O'D, ; “I demand satisfaction |” 
Raby pulling the cat's tail,—Dxura, 





Max. | 


Giving a cabman more than his fare,-and then 
bei iB asked, “ What's this?”’—Sr. Cuarn. 

** Do, if you dare !”’—Kats Lusris, 

1. What a noble spirit scurns to give or receive, 

2. A coward's revenge on a fallen foe. 

3. What the soldier gave to King Charles: I, 
when he spat in his face,—Reptcoa. | 

To find your pocket has been picked by the 
genteel-looking individual who asked you yery 
politely what o'clock it was,—Griupagat A, 

1. To see the unconcerned look of the little calf 


| after he has eaten your favourite collar. 


2. Going on an errand of mercy, and being 


| coolly told to mind your own business.—Lucmrpa 


Being kept waiting for dinner half an hour after 
the proper time.— BLANCAE ALSINGTON, 

1. A smoky chimney. . . 

2. Crying babies and wet umbrellas in an omni- 
bus.— Daisy H. ue 

Mamma burning my crinoline (a fact).— 
CxEcILia, 

The construction which a fast young man puts 
upon a mither’s silent tear till her death embalms 
it in his heart for ever —E.sepiz. 
= The little spark that kindles the great flame— 

INK. 

1. A sarcastic speech. . 

2. “Go up, go up, thou bald-head !”—Mzero0- 
NETTE. 

If intentional, the receiver will show magna- 
numity in not resenting it.—ANWA GREY. | 
‘The poker that raises fuel into flame.—Nrops. 
“Tf you dare! "—Gorgonta. 

Receiving the answer “‘ Nil,” 
‘Instead of the amount of yoor bill. — 
Cc. T. Byrn. 
Shimei cursing David, and casting: stones at 
him and at his servants.—AsHLaR. | 
To see a person doing the very thing you told 
him not to do.—StrPHanin. 
1, Forerunner of crime. . | 
2. Harmless to nuble men.—TEupa Cort, 
Having lodged a large sum in a bank, to ‘fnd 
next day that it has become insolvent.— Luoratis. 


PRAISE WORTHY. 
(Triple Definition.) 


The picture of children half wild and half clad 
Doth speak in plain terms their necessity sad; 
And if to such wants you do strive to be kind, 
Then much ‘that’s provoking you surely will 


find ; 
In the scoffs and the jeers of your neighbours, no 


few, . ; 
And of sometimes, alas ! the assisted ones too, — 
When ‘tis so, and still you a amare need,” 


‘Your conduct it then is: 


EXOELBIOR, | 
1, Our volunteers. | 
3. One who, braving the dangers of: war and 
pestilence, ‘sacrifices her health to. alleviate the 
sufferings of our wounded soldiers.—Avavaring, 
1, The-actions of the just. MUSA: 
2. Sang peur et sans reprocke, gf 
fuua-Borreawoarn. 





- ore ’ 


to sew ‘seat 
ike ris of the ‘6: 

ridicule, sounds the Gospel tropes. jwkhren, 
| To tread the narrow path of self-denial 









bre 


re aa YR 
The’ ekert ions of the ‘etna of een 


| Fase nee enLtioy 
1. A very humblo, Hower 
eg feagrance, but rately 


" a hy 


ie a Bosk. 
m. As with 210/000 8 year ‘thaching'a ragged. 
nl, FLOREN CR. 
A labouring man giving up his night’s rest ‘to. 
wie by an jnvalid friend. —-Carnenivs 8. . 
e who eatrains his, er, 
2 That Bo Iortanate’s contributor. who aban 
dingpriting, although his ‘effusions ‘are ever and 
7 ae ined. —Lzita 8. <i es 
ot to rep very Words.— Paving. 
The mieronr ee Albert. —Kats Sypnas. 


| red The heroic conduct of the Hartley Colliery | 


- sy ohn Bull's conduct in his late ‘amall acus: 
Jonathan, —ALicta, 
. All endeavours to excel. 
2, Emulation without envy. ; 
es ye ing of an. epponent’s 
hiab qualities —ALIQvis. 
The widow's mite offering. —-RurHurPHary. 
1. The crew of a lide-boat putting off to sea in 


pre poor sp ider’s ie attempts to piece 


its broken hl the ont 
Saladin saving only f oe he > dreaded. —Dora, 


A young: mah ¢ 0 iach iis arm toa poor old man 
at the risk of being laughed at by his Se ee 


1. Charity without publicity, 6, 

2. The life of a true Ciirig 

3. The Editor’s untielng eh endeavours to méet the 
beers of pie Council— 

all tlie, rewulations of the Council ofthe, 
| Figat F Pat auD.—SYLVANDE 
turning a kiss for a blow. ey ‘J. Gorton. 
L King Alfred sharing his ‘last loaf with the 


be 

i Speaking the'whole truth, and nothing but 
the srut when it ia aguinet, your own interest. 

3. The: ah vine aa $0-wear an untashionable 
dress rather th bysechaeme reer 

‘are Leeure, : 
‘The effurta of peace-maker.- ~ aa A. 
1... Fo defend the righ 
Agaiust sinful m ght. 

2. Pho-reelaimed -drankard resqlutely setting 

wee face: b sgtoal gt ojd haynte.— Luciapa B. 


itelaolean 
2. Real nobility. —Isangr.. 


rath for our standard, and keeping 





| st and re} 


Me Living within. jou eure H. 


og cting crochet, and learning ‘i 
Py kone, ; 
i ont * wits, i" the fade of | 


era Aes 4, 


efforts to visite t¢ for'thé Fisizty, Friuxp, 
mn weary and fant, and annoyed without ! 


ca atamaity 77 Gonee 


good, but not of 


| brothers are alone together... 


| earnest supplication. 


| lately slain. Tighe 
‘},and robbed. of 
the prison are'a Baeted of 


ee ls of standing. 
| girl, is 


FAMILY PASTIME, 








Rac anele tat arts Seat 
e mperau oveMen 

i ite why re te Serer 

; Rosaute 


. © Wel dene “fhow’ good and tact a servant,” 
BRATS. 
Attempting to save, a 1 drowning persen. at the 
tisk of your own life Ti Oscas Brack Ame; 


1. To.choose that * good part” whish. ah ‘not 
{ be taken away.—A LEXA jae 
To. keep, true tac a first love, “thip® advarait y has 
{ changed her emniles tee tears, and, lotion 
deadens her.tae,a’ .o' jifé but loves Eaaeta, 
1, The hoary he “ns the ‘path of righteous. 


ness. 
oP To alm.at a good end, and’ ‘ hetisteds till its 
atiainment.—MiGNonATTE, .. 
‘ ne patient. endurance of constant small 
rials 


2, Tolove them that hate you,~-Nropg, 


Moderation in prosperity, and. resignation in 


haye. cvaryhere due sot fo thy ways, 
That i act of thy lile Fete 6 aise; 
G. Matra uwson, 
' Prévérring’ another's intercat to your.oywn. 
Saran C. 
The efforts of a thief to’ ‘retrieve his lost cha- 
racter.-—-E.L1zaneth — 
. fratoh ae xvii.—C. T. Ryg 
atieutly waiting v oun the Linpatbent invalids, 


' When ye do well and suffer for it, “that ye te take 


it patiently,--J, Warsen,, 
A child supporting an aged j parent. : 
SrarH4 TIE. 
Helning the poor out ofthe mire.—Txara 


Cotta 


eA woman that feareth the Lord, ‘she shall be 
praised.”-—Enua von K, . 


. Uaeeleee litences | 
ones’s struggle ws jee that deat b wy" quiet, 
LANDO, 
The wearers ol the Victoria Crosd,—-NELLA. 





| WORDS ‘FOR DE FINTTION. 


| Ipentican, — | SrenazcoE. A “Fontvas, 
‘ ; RE 
HISTORIOAL: MENTAL’ PICTURES, 
i, 


Tax scene ‘is. in art: ancient: asta. ‘Two royal 
The one wears an 
| aspect of eringing terror, and his attitude bespeaks 

the 'noble.c ba aperigt of 
the other is filled with fotty dndign@vian, but 
presently it softens, and, Ne makes. answer to: the 
entreaties of the trembling suppliant before him, 
**'| forgive you, and would J ovdid as:.soott forget 


your injuries as ‘you wilt Ses Panton! eee 


Tn the sie la ot a val lie i éapeedl solaters 
Sore boat ies has B rs openct, 

ear of the rooms 

Pre nuthority, and 


ight, who's dating © Goleto 








land 


s 





ENIG WAS, CHARADES, &c. 49 
“NIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. eh 
Seo; aie ae . , Um of every shade and every hye; 
hoe ’'3'm tright‘and black, and brown and Blue; 


T am a river of England; tratsposed, I am 
another ‘English’ rivers ‘again ‘transposed, | am 
atree. | aa -- Gawonr, 
"'508. | 
- I fly in the air, and I creep o'er the carth; 

Oft ne by alauzh,'while a tear gives me 

irths iin ne Uae. Pate ke a, 

J dance in the sunshine, repose in the shade, 

And men could not live were it:not for my aid. 

To the most’ remote ‘parts of the’ earth I oft 


oat a 
“And yet Ihave — dosetted your home; 
o dandy, and yet I'm a bit of 4 swell ; 
Not cunsicg ane yeti as’ deep’ tis 4 well, 
_ In fleatness 1 surely was never outdone, . 
No‘ Deerfeot eéuld: equal me ix the long run ; 
, Ard ds Dhaste on I get:manya fall, ... 
Which does not-diminish‘my swiftness at all. 
“‘No'animal taakés such‘a terrible roar, 


No bird toa ‘height 86 ‘immense would dare 


Boar; ie este. eat : ea 

As ugh as can be, yet as glass I am smooth— 
My noise may affright, and my melody soothe. 
Both science and art have recourse to my aid, 
Although, truth to say, 1’m a miller by trade. 
1 run without legs, and I fly without wings ; 
No acrobat ever’could’ boast of such eee 

at AX 


* 107. 


I’m found in the ocean, and seen in the‘storm, 
In the bowels ofthe earth, and in ev'ry form; 
No country’s without me, no people I mean, 
For in every house'and cottage I’m seen. 

When our troops are call'd out in battle array, 
I’m with adldiers and officers every day ; 

I share int their glory, and éven their spoils : 
Why not ?: for'T hive part ‘in all their turmoils. 
I am heard in the shot'and the cannon’s roar, 
And e’en in the écho: what can ] say more? 

I cling to the Seasons anid ‘months as' they pass; 


I come with the flowers, but not with the grass; |: 


IT am foun in the hdéthouse all the year round, 
Yet exist withthe Boat and snow on the ground. 
There's no love without me: what, then, must 


eect, sigh te one 
To give pleasure to thousands of ev’ry 


‘108. Nrteizen Ctarave. 
My 4, 8, 9, 18,. That which unites the honour- 
able more atrongly than any cable... 
My 13, 11/9., Une of the Jast persons we wish 
to see, especially when we.keep open house, 
My 10, 5, 8, 4, 6. A mysterious phenomenon, 
ee a have nevor been fully ascertained. 
My 4,.8; 5,7, A fastener. 
My 7, 12, 8, 4,7. A principle. 
My.1,8, 5,7. Ofteri’féand in schools. 
My 10,-5, 3,,6; That which often unites the 
n My hota obempennad-word of dBlrteen lstte 
Ay whola, a pompound word of thirteen letters 
is the attribate of eerie: at 
| LOBE. 


degree ? 
IRENB, 


. Evie with the tainbow ‘itr colouty bright... 
Yet sometimes am sonibid ‘and dark as. 


night, 
T hear the bird in his onward flight; 
I buoy him up through the halls of light; 
I speed ‘him on through the gofdén dawn, 
_ To meet the tharch of the‘eatly mern, = 
And while the' day ite citeuit-doth ran, 
1 cleave the way for the gates of the sun; 
‘1 ¢peed him -up throu raphe wk Sapa 
_ To sitig' thé song of h yap bari} here, 
Without my aid he would droop ahd die, — 
_ Longing in vain for the joy of the sky. 
“ “Without my aid he ¢ould never roam, 
_ Nor climb on far tu his eyrie home ; 
‘Not join the revel 86 wild and free - 
On the cliff'that laughs at the boiling sea; 
_ Nor the joys of the cold, cold winter seek 
~~ On the whiten crown of the sndwiclad- peak ; 
Nor soar away to a brighter land, 
+ Nor jdin thé song of a brighter band. 
*Tis the solemn hush ere the strife ®’ begun ; 
* Tis‘ the awful pause ere the roar of thé-gun. 
I am there, I am'there, on the left ‘ahd right, 
“Y Awaiting'the summons-call on ‘to the'fight ; 
But eee is sounding, the lances are 
*8 g t, 7 ‘ 
And flash in the gieam of the oemuae Sent 
m 


|’ “And the deafening roar of the bittle 


Is heard far sbove the voices’ hum. 
“Then néJongér in rest or’ watch | stay, - 
But across the plain away, away, 
To the tug of war and the grasp of death, 
or bic ‘the brave in:that hour will hdld'their 


reath— . 
To the shock'of the: battle, the shout and the 
roar, 
‘The gasp and thé groan, and the ‘flow of the 


gore, 
T advanee to the charge, or turn and retreat, 
With the flush of success or ‘the shame of 
» “défeat. ° 
'” The place is a room, and the‘hour is night, 
And the fire is burning warm and-bright ; 
Aud happy faces are gathering round, 
Ané happy hearts in that cireld are found. 
I am there in that room, and against the wall; 
Fam part of an article there, and that’s all ; 
In me the good things aré kept-arid locked by, 
’ fo be brought out’ when wanted for company. 
~ “Phen, reader, you-easily may divine _ 
I contain the cake and the ruddy wine. 
I’m polishéd and-shine'an ernaméiit there, — 
In the brightness and flash of the fire’s glare. 
I've told you enough; and now, Psuppose, 
My nare-arid my nature you'll traly disclose. 
ss * RuviswPwary. 
0. * 


A useful horse my fret is reckon’d, 
In England it’s easy to find;,.. — -. 
The ladies for men weave iny. second, | 
And men rush into them blind, 
' Sir Balph was a bachelor old, | 
Aud in his ayer ting Prana didisy;  - 
But he married Mics Mary the hold, 
And she soon swept my whale pm ay. : 


ONT, 


850 





111, 


‘Tama river in Scotland; Jyut behead ‘me, and I. 


am the gardener’s enemy ; behead and curtail me, 
and Iam what denotes little, 


112,~—Towas EwrematicanLy Exereesen. 


Two gentlemen met at a tavern one day, 
And began to converse in the usual way 
About trade and the weather, the Church and the 


And the.towns they had visited, little and great ; 
When:a third party, older by several years, j 
Said, “My friends, you. have seen a great deal it 


Se 
But Tt venture.to say: I have travelled through 


more 

Towns and oities than ever you dreamt of or saw.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the first. ‘“ Well, if such is 
‘the ease, 

I presume you will mention the name of each 


ace 
You have-passed through, as then we shall soon 
_ ascertain 

The correctness of what you have stated so plain ; 
And I:do not mind laying a bottle of wine 

That your knowledge of towns is no better than 


“Nor than mine,” said the next; “and I’ll bet 
ten to one 
That my list will be longer than yours when ’tis 


one. 
“ 7B saroed,” said the third, who at once set 


about - 
Making what he eonsidered.a longish list out. 
‘ And ifI don’t mistake, I sha}] soon have to claim 
Both the bottle of wine and the money you name; 
And as such I shall make it my aim to surprise 
By compiling my schedule in riddling guise, 
‘And jeave you to decipher the name of each town 
I have been at the pains to describe or put down. 
As age a there’s a bird which I have known 
‘ 0 > ‘ 
And a valley where al] classes frequently walk; 
2. Then a moderate circle which can’t fail to 
please, 
And a very extensive plantation of trees ; 
3. Fo Jot lara oft causes much anguish of 
mind, 
_And-what Captain Cook. wished and. endea- 
’ -woured to. find; 
tw Conversation, the source of a gossip’s.delight, 
And three-fourths of to cheat, which of course 
ds not-right ; 
5. Fourfifths of a pretty, but difficult game, 
And.a sport to which country people lay 


claim ; 
6.: The centre of anything oval or round, 
Anda weight you'd not easily lift from the 


7. Aterm which, defined, means excessively rare, 
And a’ wine ‘which should always ‘be- taken 
Sofie pray kiie oay Miaiaseal 
. To gallop away at a very hig : 
Mee sotthats performed in: the sowing of 
seed; . 
9. The.nanie of a star inthe heavens above 
o And « residence animals fervently love ; : 


Aud a body of water on which vessels run ; 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &o. 


| 10, A pudding:aa luscious as‘here and there one, 





11, A hostile engagement:destractive to life, 
And two-thirds of one given to criminal strife 


12. What riflemen do as a matter of couree, 
And to make a shrill noise without using 
much force. 
Now, I think upon close observation you'll. say 
I'm entitled to all you have thought fit to lay, 
Which I don’t mind returning, provided that you . 
Can unfathom the mystery, which is quite true.” 


‘118. | 


An instrument all very well in its place ; 

A term which refers.to a different case ; 

Three-fifths:of.a man who is ‘wicked inclined ; 

A representation correctly designed ; 

The name of a painter of ancient renown ; 

Not Pile or something that wants smoothing 
own; 

An injury many are forced to endure ; 

And a passion we seldom, if ever, can cure. 

The éneééals will show you a creature that creeps 

Into holes in the winter, and rolls up and sleeps 

Till the summer appears,;when it pnwinds again, 

And repairs in great-haste to the meadow or plain. 

The finals, read downwards, will point out as sure 

The author of this and a great many more 

In the Famuny Frienp, which permit me to say 

Is the cheapest and best magazine of the day. 


114. 


‘These tines without my useful fret 
1 could not.write for thee, 
For neither verses, tales, nor songs 
Would you or others see, 
Provided it was never used; 
Besides which, it is true, 
It could not moveat all, but for 
That which my newt can-do. 
And now just wait, for I perceive 
The gipsy by my third, ; 
She of whom the folks ali say 
They never good have heard, 


But I these sayings disregard, 
For I’ve the tear seen roll 
Fast trickling down her aged face, 
And felt she was my whole. 


AL, 


A'flower that offers you gratis admission ; 
As much as the hand ean conveniently hold; 
To lie at the table—an ancient position ; 
Five-sevenths of that which infers to unfold ; 
To frighten a person to death very nearly ; 
A passion, inverted, you’'d.do-well to shun ;’ 
A term which, defined, means consented to really 
‘An-dinsect familiar to every one; 
An epistle from those near or very far distant ; 
A widow deprived of her feet and her face. 
The giriven ‘read downwards, are mest incon- 
> sistent ; 5 BE 
‘The fnale, read upwards, devoid of diagrace. 
: G. F, M, GuseNy, 
216, 


“Pako the nameof an Englieh' divine, 
And a part of the verb.of*“ to ‘be;” 


ee 
‘And an Bngiteh philosopher see. - 
| se ac UTEERPHABL. 


: ENIGMAS, CHABADES, &c. $61 


Complete, T am old and well known, roma BBY, 
‘Or I’m food that’s unfit to be sold. 
Behead, I’m amusing, I’m grave, and I’m gay, 
‘And I please both the young and the old 
On a sharp winter's night, 
When the fire burns bright, 
And there’s nothing to fear from the cold. 


Behead me again, and you'll instantly see 
A beverage some may think prime; 
My head now return and transpose, I shall be 
ike idle boys are “after time,” 
Though they know ’tis the rule 
To be punctual at school, 
And not atter birds’-nests to climb. 


Behead and transpose, and as quickly I change 

To a drink that’s disliked by few; 
The letters of which, if you'll first re-arrange, 

Will.show what all living things do— 

The birds on the tree, 
‘The fish in the sea, 
And the beasts of the forest too. 
Max. 


118. 


I am composed of 14 letters. My 4, 7, 6, is a 
place to. rest upon. My 9, 2, 14, 7, 2, is the re- 
mains of coal after being consumed. My 10, 7, 9, 
8, is what you show when you arein earnest. 
“My 3, 11, 12, 2, 7, is composed both of brick and 
stone, My 18, 11, 12, 13, 3, is a piece of drawing- 
room furniture, My 8, 1, 6, 5, is a term applied 
to the fair sex. My whole is a town in England. 


119. 


Lady Clara, Lady Clara, 
You whom all the world adore, 
Tell me if you do not love me 
As I ne’er was loved before. 
Lady Clara, do you prize me 
For my genuine worth alone? 
Ig there not some spell abont me 
Only unto you that’s known P 


ec Clara is a beauty, 

ldolized by all around; 

' And they little think, those gay ones, 
She has felt a grief profound. 

Mark her proud and stately figure ; 
See her waving jet-black hair; 
. Bee my first so finely chiselled, 

And you'll own she is most fair. 


Richly dressed is Lady Clara; 
‘She is such a lovely sight 
That description’s fairly bafiied, 
Though a volume I should write. 
Smiles upon her face are playing, 
_ Roses twine her flowing hair, 
And her dreas, I pray you mark it, 
: For my second is found there. 


Lady Clara, Lady Clara, 
“Much my whole is prized by you; 
\ Ié-is cherished, fondly cherished, 
- Though of little use, ‘tis true. 
AL perchance it was a token 
“That thy warrior-lover gave 
Ere he left for those lone regions 
Where he fouad an early grave. _ 
, AX, 


120. 


My first is seen at harveat time, 
And horses often eat it; 
My second is an English stream; 
My whole—but just repent it, 
And you will hear a painter’s name, 
A man of art, who lived for fame. 
iat RvuTH&RPHARL. 


Fair is the scene when in gorgeous array 
My first doth steal o’er the rippling bay; 
When has sun’s bright rays tinge the wavelets’ 
crest, 
When the balmy zephyrs lave the ocean’s breast. 
When it gently steals o’er tha.sleeping land, 
My second it bears in its fair right hand; _ 
And the gorgeous sun as he mounts on high 
Doth spread my whole o’er the azure sky. 
: ALEXANDER ERSKINE. 
122, 


Sir Roland he was as brave a knight 
As ever the Red Cross wore; 
With his trusty sword he held his right 
In the braver days of yore. 


His heart was bold and his hand was strong, 
And he loved a lady fair; 

He wooed her true, and he wooed her long, 
And he hoped her hand to share. 


For Lady Ella was fair to see, 
And blue and bright was her eye 

As the stars that beam on the dark, dark sea, 
From the dimm’d and quiet sky. 


‘Fair Ella, my own, my lady-love,” 
Sir Roland he said with a tear ; 

“Let my sorrow thy soft compassion move— 
To my firet oh, lend an ear; 


* For I pledge my troth my next you are, 
That I am as loyal a knight 

As ever lifted a lance in the Paynim war, 
Or bled in the gory fight.” 


“Thy prayer is heard, and my heart is thine,” 
Fair Ella she said with a smile; 

“ And now in peace or in war thou art mine, 
For well hast thou stood the trial.” 


Sir Rowland his eye was bright with my whole, 
And his heart leapt up for joy ; 

A warm, impassioned kiss he stole, 
And his rapture knew no alloy. 


And when she was his-at her own sweet will, 
He loved her more and more; 
And when he was old he loved her still, 
As he loved in days of yore. 
RurHERPHARL. 
123, 


1, What’s got a mouth and cannoteat? 
2. What has got teeth and eats no- meat? . 
3, What’s got:an eye and cannot.eee, © 
I’m loth to tell you, more than thee P 
4, What cannot write although ’thas hands? 
5. What has got feet yet never stands? 
‘ALEXANDER ERsxryn. | 


(124, | ae 
My first generally holds the chief wealth:of the 


. 


farmer, my second is a@ loop of iron,-my-whole a 
town in England, m 


888 ne 
125, 
Search usin the combat, 


Search usin the ibatéle, 
Where ‘tie all: eon fasion,. 


Smoke, and firs, and rattle, 


| whe ta foe te beaten, | 


gover, 


OE ig ones siege husband, 
We weleome back the lover. 


io ‘Forman enerations 
eee “We've bees 
es Ber before the Norman 
On our island landed, 
“Tn ummer time a: ‘cortain 
... Gentleman’ and lady 
"Beek ug in the meadows, | 
“Where ’tls cool and shady. 
on An winter, dreary winter, 


downward: handed, 


When outside it is freezing, 


. Sit down b ry the fireside, 


And you'l 
126,—Ripv1x, ° 


i find us pleasing. 


Some have a desire for me, 


. Others det. fire to me;. 
Though you discover. me, 
' “None egn get over. me, 


"197, 
ret ts ah ‘element, 
y next will one produco; ; 


» ) And men of science tell me 
My shole'they find of use. 


128, 


M 


- Max, 


a ‘frst t8'an‘article, my second part of a fonee, 
hird a French article, ‘and my whole a good 


129. . 


I ant-weak s' ‘pohend me; ‘I. amt often weak ; be- 


head me again, and I am ‘very weak. 


180. 


Ines, 


~ First take a dipenaat preporition 


And a cardinal nam 


r in addition, 


And an insect of great ambition, 


And you havea seat position. 
RvurAxuPHARL. 


131, , 


My first is a river in Cornwall, my second a 
a ‘and ny nd tind one of: cara see cle: 






332, 
Jett 2 Jenkinson waited on Brown, 
To-ask for the hand of his daughter; 


menug berth in the town, 


‘queey are: the fortune’s of love, 
Few's: ‘was one of the worst; 


rs fe pretty sare he kad caught her; 


“OCTOBER. |. 


4 


For Brown, in my-second (most.unlike adoye t), 


‘speedily showed him my first, 
Our het abaehed and confoun Art 
Lost over his ae a ‘ 
‘HOMO Gegply Weunde 
there as my shove, é 





“CaRAOTAcus, 


Let lege 
112, Sharke—Siethfu 
‘| Hang. ‘5. OFF, - & “NotiO(n). : 


| 4, Carol-(w)ine; 
‘| Juliana, & Maregar(r)et, 





‘{ not much amused, for she seeuied | 


_ ANSWERS TO. ENIGMAS, &e. 





_ ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &o, 
(Qn pp. 262-264.) 


79.—1, Santes. -2.Land-tax, °8. ‘Orimela.. 4° 

165° Pacers 0. Fillet, Zi iUtien 
"10. ‘Butire. ‘Abs Balini, 

case: 7 ; 

80.—1. DeseenD. ‘2. Internal. By SagO. * 

7, \Brsctack. 3. 

9. ToO, 19, Ypmul.—Dishonesty, Love 


Go 
81 Sake: Pott, Spot, ‘Post, Pot, Po... 
82, ‘8 Hat... ‘&: Love. 
a Se pat 

Bg Con tokabton 84.—Un-der-stand. 

85.—1. aye a: Apollo, 3 Penelope. 4. 
Lysander, 6, Achilles, 6 6, Circe, 7 7, ¥ndymion 
ma all 3 

86.—Mar-I-gol.. .  87.—-Absenee a body: 88. 

—Work-man-ship.-. 89:-~Nenekeens::: *00,.~-The 
letter X: 91:~~Independent: :. ‘OBwAm-erdea, 


93.—Heroine. 
94.—1, Aga-tha. 43, ie 8." Beat-rica, 
6. Constance. °6,: Fenvellva, 7, 
9. Winifred. 
95.—1. EkaterinoslaV, 2. Napolf. 3, GaillaC. 
4.—LowestofT, 6. AbO. 6. Nicobakt. 4. Dae 


8 Lance, . 8:Ni 


6. 


“vontrY—-Bngland, Viotory. 
! 96,-Swear, Wear, Ear. 97,-Lendlord. 
18 98.—-Lamp, Palm;::-Post, Stop 5+ Lamp-post ; 


Malt pops. . 
99\--Beds, 
3. Beds we'sleep in. 


L. Beds of rivers. a, Flower-beds. 
‘A’. Beds, a mucl-bsed abbre- 


vintion for’ Bedfordshire, 


100,+-Lade, Ace, Lac: 161; Brave Race, ‘Ace. 
102.—Pirate, Irate, Rate, Ate. 

103.—1. Silver Fir. 3. White Pine, 
104.—Crinoline. | 


HISTORICAL. MENTAL PICTURES. 4p. 960.) 


1.—Richard I. (Coour | de Lion) eonfined in 
Diernstein. Castle, and discovered by a French 
minstrel named Blondel Le 
2,—1303, near Roslin, betweth the Scots and 
English, . 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE LETTER. 
'(On'p: 260.) 


‘| My pear Frienp, 


I LaY you one 


aeines you'do not.read this 
right, My‘uudersta 


ng is quite confounded at 
missing my diamonds. The Parliament may well 
boast of their prerogative; but no more of this 
at present, for: the tar-lighter has - fist, piligharien 
me twelve ehaldrons of coal, and’ pet txo 
waggoners to. conduet ‘them. « Yesterday T*took 
our neighbour to see some phintin as, but. ‘she was 
uite a erdar 


dinarian, though said to understand anatomy, A 


funeral passed; which made me low-spirited ; so I 


eae into my phaeton,.aud Ls bevel Maidstone. 
u the spr fale to the masquerade, where 
I saw nothng but deformity. .Onxeturning home 
I gazed on the atmosphere ‘and:-wisked for some 
knowledge of Lceapoey ae ut remembering my 
father’s mandate, J-.conquered. my-ambition, and 
now write.to divert or perplex. you. with my ad- 
ventures.—Yours, sincerely, . | 
-Aavera. 


© wy Ha ong 


Ale NIN EN. 


* ht a 


nts 


mi 





‘PULCHERIE’S RETURN TO BEXZEVAL.——-(See p, 368.) 
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HEARTS OF GOLD; | 
ee aS OR, THE | 
| CHILDREN OF THE SEA. 

A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


aad 


CHAPTER XV. aga 


In the month of May the Malais re- 
turned with the de Fondois. Marie had 
not changed her name, but she now called 
herself Madame. Madame Dorothee 
Malais was saddened and changed. The 
Count de Morville had entrusted the pre- 
liminary arrangements of his marrigge to 
his elder brother, who had displayed a 
revolting degree of exaction in the matter, 
making no delicacy whatever in naming 
the price of an alliance of a family like 
theirs with a family of graziers. The 
dowry had completely stripped the Malais ; 
nothing was left to them but the chateau 
and a pension payable out of the rest, 
which amounted to scarcely eight thousand 
livres per annum. Madame Malais, an- 
noyed alike by these exactions, and the 
arrogant pride of the father, pressed her 
husband several times to break the match 
off; but M. Malais was so proud of this 
alliance, which could only serve to over- 
whelm him with humiliations, that he re- 
solved to go through with it. Moreover, 
a iage in such an advanced state of 
preparation could not be broken off with- 
out the greatest injustice to Pulcherie, and 
she appeared so happy, she coaxed them 
so fondly, and thanked them with so many 
caresses, that the contract was signed be- 
fore they left Paris. The return to Ben- 
zeval completed the desolation of Doro- 
thee; she was surrounded by all that 
had been once theirs, but was so no 
longer. | | 

She refused to give orders to the ser- 
vants. Whenever her husband said “my 
farm,” or “my house,” or “ my garden,” 
she would turn round on him, saying— 

“None of them belong to you any 
longer.” 

‘M, Ernest de Fondois and his lady, as | 
a matter of course, stayed at the chateau; 
but when the Count arrived, he took up 
his old quarters with the miller, his. 
former host. He had learnt in the 
neighbourhood that Eloi kept a bank, an4 





he had need of his assistance. .The truth 


| was, that the Count’s family, who were: 
_jmot over rich, had r paid his 
_| enormous gambling debts several times, 


ge 


| and neither could ‘nor would offer him | 
‘their purse again. They had, however, 


advanced him the sum necessary for the. 
trousseau, and otherindispensable matters. 
Unfortunately, at a bachelor’s dinner, 
which had lasted all night long, on the 
eve of the Count's departure for Benzeval, 
he had gambled and lost the entire sum, 
and more. He had paid, and found him- 
self without a sou. To borrow in Paris 


‘was not easy. It struck him that the 


miller, who knew the extent of the Malais 
property, and who only knew him by his 
title, and the opulence which surrounded 
him, would be very willing to lend him 
some money on account of the marriage 
portion, He showed him a copy of the 
contract. Eloi was so delighted to see 
the Malais thus pillaged, that he gladly 
lent the sum necessary to bring the affair 
to a settlement; not, however, without. 
having taken measures for his own 
security, and exacted an enormous rate 
of interest. 

The Count managed affairs so magnifi- 
cently, that’ Marie de Fondois was a 
little humiliated. Her shawls, her laces, 
and her diamonds had been vastly in- 
ferior to those received by Pulcherie. She 
was in an ill humour for some days, and 
made a point of finding all the fault she 
cou'd with the Count. | 

“Tt seems to require a great deal of 
money,” she said, “to get this gentleman 
to consent to marry a girl so charming in 
every respect as Pulcherie. I am neither 
as pretty nor as fascinating as she; but I 
should certainly have set a higher price 
upon myself.” hy, 

Great difficulties arose with the ques- 
tion of invitations to the wedding. Pul-' 
cherie went herself to invite Pelagie, Tran- 
quille, and Berenice. This, she was afraid, 
would displease Urbain ; on the contrary 
he applauded it highly, for he himeelf had 
promised to invite the miller, who would | 


‘pass easily in the family muster. M.- 
Malais, however, was annoyed to see Eloi’s 


name down on the list. 


“T don’t like that man; he is envious : 
and insolent. Besides, he has a bad rept~ 











“ “T am: riery 
youdid net forewarnmeof 
fo him. fam so happy,” he added, kiss- 
ing Pulcherie’s hand, ‘that I wish all the 
‘world to partake of my joy, and see every- 
“edy happy about me. I have invited 
| ie riller ;” 


- Earvited worse still.” 
Phe miller’s name remained on the list. 
In the evening, M. Malais said to his 


_ Wife-- 
"At last the great day draws near. I 
am only annoyed at the miller’s being 


invited; I don't like seeing that man in | 


— my house. 
mW m We must submit to our destiny,” said 
- Dorothee, ironically. “ Besides, if seeing 
Eloi Alain in my house puts you out of 
_ the way, you may make your mind easy 
"at once, for he'll find it difficult to be 
geen in your—‘ my house.’” 
“Hold your tongue, Dorothee; it really 
geems ag if you wished to spoil my happi- 
ness,” 
Qh! Tlike your happiness. I would 
rather Pulcherie had a husband who would 
- feel it an honour to marry her, and to 
_ belong to our family, instead of a fine 
2 ge nt eman nh who thinks he is doing us an 





4 Dost 'é give yourself euch sad and 
‘ lamentable airs. What will people think 
of you?” 
“They can think nothing worse than 
th, at all events.” 





‘ “Our r nieces will be called the Countess | 
de Morville tomorrow, Is there anything 


grading in that ?” 
“Wo: but the price we pay for it shows 





. aad then what will injure’ 


nice, the latter acce 
| and, he added, laughing, 
“you may think yourself lucky I haven't 


cherie ; 
riage that makes me happy, very coldly.” 





© AN this will not oe his elder 


_ brother coming here to-morrow, and its 
| having a famous effect for people to sa Bay 
1 Ss)erss a peer of France at Puleherio's 
a or rimns iently he looks | 
“Tc i have to pay him 


“The house will have to be ead 


topsy turvy again for kim, and I am sure 
¥ | | | be will turn up hie nose at everything.” 


oorky, my dear Malaia, thet 
our objections 


“We must give him up our bed-room.” 

“What! our bed-room !” 

“ After that, I have no more to gay : : 
when you are in other people’s houses, 
we ought to be ve thankful that they 


let us stop here at 


When Pulcherie went to invite Bere- 

pted the invitation, 

but after a moment's silence, as if, ahe 

had sought for a pretext to refuse, and 

only accepted in default of finding one. . 
- What ails you, Berenice *” said - 

“you receive the news of a mar- 





“Ah!” said Berenice, “I was th 
at the same time, of the sufferings of my 


poor Onesime.” 


“What, Berenice, could Onesime really 
think ?” 

“TI told him often you were not for 
him, You were rich, brought up in the 
great world; it was tadness to think of 
it; but Onesime could only see the little 
Pulcherié almost as poor as ourselves, 
playing about barefooted with us on the 
beach. Pulcherie eating our black bread 


with us, and thinking it good. Certainly, 
if things had remained as they were, that 


is to say, if M. Malais’ son had lived, 
there would have been nothing surprising 
in Pulcherie becoming one day Madame 
Alain. Onesime saw you always like 
that. And so, when he became assured 


‘that you were about to marry another, 


despair seized him, and he went from us! 
We have need to thank God that he did 
not kill himself; at first I believed he 
had done 80.” 

“T did not wish to believe it, in. spite 
of that letter found in my bed-room, the 
bust of Socrates .broken, and the other 


as letters taken away.” 
how much this pees is really above | 

“aa. It--will only serve to humiliate us, 
us most in the | 
| bleed 8 =“ sad thes we ehall be no. 


“ know nothing of all that; but on 


the day he was so nearly strangling the 


Count he was like a madman, and it ¥ was 


that night that he went away.” 


“Poor Onesime! I am sorry to have 


— 


‘I do not blame you; it was not your 


‘chap, in one of the fields of Malais of 
‘Dive, your grandfather, you were pitched 
‘into a hedge by a great white ox that wag 


‘wind began to blow; the sea was rough, 


moored on to their heads or not. Do 
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‘been s cause of grief to him. However,I| Repeated efforts were made to stop the’ 
always received him kindly, with the | miller’s eloquence, but in vain; he wet ab 
game friendship I have never ceased, and | on from one subject to another withous: 
and for Father Alain and Mother Pelagie.”| “The bride is very handsome,” he said, 

“Tt was precisely that air of friendship | when he thought the moment favourable. 
that.deceived him. However, Pulcherie, |“ Who would have thought we should 

: one day have to call her Madame the 
fault; you could ne more continue to} Countess, when we used to seo her play- 
love Onesime than you could now eat/|ing about with my cousin Pelagie’s chil 
our black bread, or run barefooted on the | dren, and Onesime, as fine brave young 
sands.” | fellow! What has become of him now 

The two young girls fell into each | God only knows. All we know is, he has 
other's arms, and kissed each other ten-| sent home a little money to his family. 
derly. : | Eh bien | when I used to see that litt 
“I wish you to be my bridesmaid of | Pulcherie running about the beach with 
honour, Berenice.” Pelagie’s other children, and calling me 

“Do not ask it, Pulcherie; do not ask| cousin, and Onesime and Berenice her 
me to have any share in this marriage| brother and sister, I never thought I 
but my prayers for your happiness.” should live to say to her one day, 

The marriage-day arrived. A heavy | ‘Madame the Countess.’ ” 

After dinner there was.a dance in the 
park; all the neighbourhood had beom 
invited, and musicians engaged from 
Caen. During the ball the rumbling of 
@ post-chnise was heard ; it was the Count 
de Morville taking his wife away, and 






































the fishing-boats had not been able to go 
out; from time to time violent gusts 
made the church-windows rattle ‘again. 
There came one, terrific in ite force and 
suddenness, that made the very church 


itself totter. The service was suspended. | starting with her for Paris. 
Berenice, whose eyes met those of Pul- Senter ee 
cherie, looked in the direction of the sea, CHAPTER XVL 


and they both fervently prayed for the 
safety of Onesime, who doubtless at that 
moment was in the midst of danger, per- 
haps perishing. 

_ At the same moment, in another part 
of the world, the raging waters attacked 
the ship containing Onesime. A wave 
swept the deck, and carried away three 
men from the stern of the vessel. Two 
eunk never to reappear; Onesime, who 
was the third, was caught. in a portion 
of the rigging, and remained in the ship. 
_ At the wedding-dinner, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the weather. 

“It was a wind enough to unship a 
cow’s horns, saving your presence, M. 
Malais,” said the miller ; “and you ought 
to know if cows have their horns well 


Taree years later a ship laden with 
cod entered the port of Fecamp, The 
voyage had been prosperous. The sailoss” 
share amounted to nearly eight hundred. 
Srancs aman, The sails were furled and 
the ship putin order. The crew landed. 
Onesime, who this year had sailed as fires 
mate, had nearly twelve hundred. france 
to receive, He felt himself almost cured. 
of his love, or, at amy rate, thought the 
pleasure of once more seeing his family 
would more than compensate for the 
‘poignant grief that awaited him in the 
scenes where he had known Pulcherie. 

Onesime, having been paid off, started 
for Havre; from Havre he proceeded to 
‘Honfleur. At Honfleur he found a larga’ 
| fishing-smack from Dive, which was to 
start during the night, and in this he em-_ 
barked. He quickly asked for news of 
his parents, and Berenice, but he dared 
not speak of Pulcherie. Aa they reached, 
the Villerville roads, he saw in the twilight: 
a boat containing asingleoman, .. .. 


you remember, when you were a little 





chosen for the bauf gras at Paria that 
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sal 

‘gyi denot that my father 1” he asked of 
“the fisherman ; Pe am pce 

or TOCOGNISG e Mone tte. uille 
Alain, ahoy!” laa 


ae Who bails?" ‘ oried & voice from the 
oat. 


Toke: Neither more nor less than your own | 
son, Onesime, come to help you to lift 


| your agin Come alongside.” 
| boat was soon alo 
Onesime ‘threw himself into 


| ne Eh bien! poor Cesaire ?” 
~ Alas! lost, two years ago; and I was 
afraid you were so too. You should see 
. Berenice and your mother praying when 
& gale of wind’s blowing; but their 
prayers were not able to save our poor 
eldest boy; Heaven rest his soul! But 
what have you been doing ?” 
_“T have been three times to the cod- 
fishery off Newfoundland, and this last 
‘time as first mate. Don’ t. fret yourself, 
T’ve got more than a thousand francs in 
my belt here. And poor Cesaire not 
alive to share our happiness ! ” 
They lifted their neta; they were filled 
‘with fish, | 
“You see you’ ve , brought back your 
good luck with you,”’ said Tranquille. 
The fish secured, they made for theland. 
— “Turn your back as we get near shore,” 
said Tranquille. ‘Berenice and your | vil 
aga will be on the beach when we get | s 
In fact, Berenice and Pelagie were 
getting rather fidgetty on the beach. 
_. “J assure you,” said Berenice, “ there 
“ two men in the boat.” 
“Then it is not your father.” ; 
Jam certain it is the Monette, how- 
ever; ; see, she i is coming ing Now I can 
see my father.” 
“Yes, it is he; but there is another 
man with him,’ 
“Itisa eailor—in a sailor’s dress ; but 
eh !—it is impossible!” | 
At this moment the boat shot up the 
river, and Berenice, falling on her knees, 
cried out— 
* Onesime !” 


side, and 
is father’s 


~-Onesime could peatgla himself no. 
he leapt into the water nearly up 


ee eet threw himself into the 
arms of his mother and sister. 


| join 


“ Oh, m y God, I thank thee (iad asia 
Polagio; ; me thou hast restored me one!” 
aa Mother,” said Onesime, “some one 
must go and speak to the Cure directly, 
to get him to -perform a grand mass this 

morning : I have made a vow.to our 
Lady of Good Help, and I can neither 
eat nor drink till I have rage rae it.”” 

Pelagie went to speak to the Cure, 
while Onesime aasisted his father to land 
the fish, wash them, and hang the nets 
to dry. Such fishermen as were on shore 





| came to shake Onesime by the hand, who 


informed them that he had madea vow at 
sea. 
“Ts it for to-day ?” 
“Yes; my mother has gone ? weak 4 4 
the Cure.” | 
“They'll wait, I suppone, for all the 
people to come ashore.” 
“‘Certainly. Will some one go and ; 
tell my Cousin Eloi ?” | 
“The miller of Benzeval ?”’ 7 
“ Yes,” e 
“Tl go, and smoke a pipe on the way.” | 
Pelagie was soon back. They waited 
for the return of the fishing-boats, whose 
saile were already seen peeping on the 
horizon. The Cure came to Aluin’s cot- 
tage to inform himeelf of the circumstances 
of the vow; then when the boatmen had 
erage the bells were rung, and all the 
age proceeded to the church; the 
teneees and bathers staying at Dive 
the cortége; Onesime, followed by 
his family, walked with head and feet 
bare, carrying a large taper in his hand ; 
he advanced to the choir, and knelt down. 
The Cure ascended the pulpit, and said—. 
“My brethren and children, one of us, 
Onesime Alain, was in the midst of a 
fearful tempest. At a moment when the 
ship was breaking in all directions, when 
the bravest were turning pale at the face 
of death, and the oldest sailors did not 
know what to do to save their lives, , 
Onesime Alain made a vow to our Lady. 
of Good Help: he promised the blessed 
mother of God to have a mass said, and to. 
burn a taper of six pounds weight at her: 
altar, to which he would walk bareheaded. . 
and barefooted before eating or drinking. 
at Dive, if by her intercession he could be 
enabled once more to see hia native place 
and his family. Just as he had expressed 
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‘his vow, a fearful wave oovered the ship, | 





and carried away three of her crew: one 
alone was thrown againet the rigging to 
which he clung; the. two others, the 
captain and the mate, were drowned. 


Subsequently, the sea. grew calm, and | 


QOnesime had the good fortune to recover 
the ship, though she was so damaged by 
the sea that a man had to be constantly 
kept at the pump, till she came into har- 
bour. Onesime Alain is here to-day 


loyally to accomplish his vow. Let us|. 


unite to return thanks to our Lady 
of Good Help, the sailor’s guardian 
gaint.” 

Then all the voices thundered out the 
famous hymn to our Lady of Good Help, 
that we have already heard sung at the 
christening of the Monette. : 

At that moment the miller of Benzeval 
came down the coast, and reached Dive. 
He embraced Onesime with warmth. 
The two walked together to Tranquille’s 
cottage, where breakfast was waiting for 
Onesime. 

Eloi, whose own breakfast had been 
interrupted, ate with the family. During 
the meal, Onesime had again to go over 

the particulars of his three voyages, his 
dangers, and his vow. | 

‘“T might have known some misfortune 
would happen to that ship,” said Onesime; 
“but when I first started, I was so miser- 


able” (and he looked at Berenice) “ that I | - 


would have engaged in any ship. She 
was a new boat, going to sea for the first 
time.” | 

“That was no very bad look out,” said 
the miller. | 

“True; but when she was launched in 
the Fecamp dock, at the end of her course, 
instead of her head turning round towards 
the chapel of Our Lady, as a baptised boat 
ought to do,she went the other way. At 
this the master and four sailora refused to 
sail in her. Good: they found three 
other men and myself. T'wo days before 


‘we sailed, one of the men, eating on deck, | 


let his knife fall, and the blade dropped 
on its poiut, and stuck upright on the 
deck. This time it was too much. Some 
who ‘had stopped after the first bad sign, 


‘went off at. the second; and it was only | 


by dint of. great promises they managed 
to get a crew together at all,” : 


‘because she was in love with him. 


“Unhappy boy !” said Pelagie ; * you: 
wished, then, to rush to your dentrusticat? 

-Onesime again looked at Berenice, and 
made no reply to his mother. He con-. 
tinued— Ce oe Beate 

‘*'When we were attacked by a storm, 
such as the oldest sailors never remem-. 
bered seeing before, we all reproached 
ourselves with not having listened to the 
warnings of Heaven, when we embarked. 
on board this cursed ship.” 

Eloi Alain invited the family to dinner ; 
but the ruling passion asserted its do- 
minion, and he chose a few fish from the 
number Tranquille and his son had 
brought home. He returned to appease 
Desiree his housekeeper, who had a dinner 
to prepare for a family towards one of 
whose members, at least, she bore a 
grudge. Dinner over, Pelagie remained 
for a chat with Desiree, while Eloi and 
Tranquille smoked their pipes over a pot 
of cider. Berenice and Onesime left the 
house, and went to sit down by the edge 
of the little mill-pond. Both had much 
to say, but neither dared comménce. 
However, after a considerably prolonged 
silence, the ice.was broken by. these 
words— 

‘* My poor Onesime ! and so you have 
come back. Is it because you are less 
unhappy, or because you want consola- 
tion ?” aoe, 
“ Both, sister. I still love Pulcherie ; 
but with the sort of love we might have 
for a star, which we know we can never 
reach. Since I left home, I have reflected, 
and seen the world a good deal. I have 
seen through my folly. Pulcherie could 
never have been mine. When I left, Pul- 
cherie was going to be married. Is she 
married?” 

Veg ame : 

“Wait a moment—I thought so—I 
knew it; but, however, it has upset me 4. 
little. I must say to myself, Pulcherie 
is married; Pulcherie is another’s. She 
married him, because she loved him— 
Now 
I have made the wound bleed. Speakh— 
nothing can hurt me so much as what T 
have just said.” : aoe 

“Eh bien ! you are right, brother. I 
will tell you all at once. Pulcherie is 
married. She knew you loved her fom 











‘vent er to heaven for 
rere embrated 


7 ad, there were a great many 
_ eumours afloat about her marriage. It 
was said that M. Malais—his head turned 


byt the pride of seeing his niece a countess ; 


had ruined himself for her marriage 
portion. Madame Malais—against whose 
will it; was ail done--complained to those 
who would listen to her. Pulcherie wrote 
sometimes, regretting that she could not 
seo her unele and aunt; her husband's 

business affairs would not allow him to 


eome to Normandy, and he did not like | t 


her to travel alone. She seamed sad, 
though she was always speaking of her 
happiness ; Madame Dorothee often 
said, ‘They cannot deceive me: we 
“have lost everything, and have not even 
the consolation of having secured Pul- 
cherie’s happiness! It waa our ridiculous 
vanity that turned the unfortunate child's 

head. We were so Ley to cee a count 
at our table, we everything he 
did so absurdly, Fergie at last we turned 
cage poor girl's brain, and now she is 

dearly for it. 

“Tn the midst of all this, Madame 
-Malais died. This time, Pulcherie came 
down with her husband. .She seemed so 
mrohchied, it was ‘distressing to see her; 

ag she had a natural cause of grief, 
in fa the desth of her kind benefactress, it 
could not be gs tie from that oe 
‘was unhappy in marriage, y 
saw Pulcherie once; she came to kies me 
‘before she left for "Pavia; phe Pai rae 


aad, and was very much If my 
cousin Eloi says nothing, 4 is one 
who does not know as much, per 


‘but who tells whatever he does know, and 
yory likelv.a creat deal more. That is. 


your safety. 
his sister, and both - 
2 gare silent for some moments. Berenice 


chateau. 


ago; but all 
‘turning back. when. re a neighbouring 


His wife wears bonnets now; there is no 
more op at the baths. Desire 
manages them. all. Maitre Epiphane says 
that the miller has got hold of nearly all 
the Malais' fortune, and can have the rest 
whenever he pleases. He saya, also, that 
Eloi Alain vowed a vengeance against the 
Malais in his youth; that he has M. 
Malais at the end of his line, and if he 
does not yet draw him out of the water, 
it is because he is amused to see him 
However, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that cousin Eloi has become so tich, 
and M, Malais so poor. Neither one nor 


horse and carriage, and‘the miller is still 
a miser. When he drinks a pot of cider 
with any one, he is so Jong looking for his 
money that the si he has invited is 
very often to pay; he never gives 
anything to anybody; and it was re- 
marked very much when you went sway 
—which seemed to be a real grief to him 
—that he said, ‘If it was the want of 
money sent him away, 1 would have given 
him some.’ Itis true he added, ‘alittle ;’ 
and that was before it waa rumoured 
he had earned all the Malais’ fortune.” 
The brother and sister then saw that 
it waa growing late; they returned to- 
wards the mill, but Hghts were no longe 
visible there. Tranquille and Pelagie 
had gone home long ago, thinking their 
children had retired for the night. 
Berenice returned to the cottage. One- 
sime said he was not yet disposed for 
alee: He went to ramble round the 
He wished to tee Poin a dis- 
from which 
4, three years 
He was 
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field, he saw a man and # horse. The 
horse was browsing the graws with eager 
teeth ; the man uneasy, and on 
the watch; he heard footeteps, and taking 
his horse by the halter, seemed about to 

him away. Onesime, seving his 
trouble, and seized with a vague suspicion, 
ceased walking, and hid himself behind a 
bush. The horse's master seemed to re- 
cover his confidence without relaxing in 
his watchfulness; and the horse was 
allowed to continue his meal. Onesime 
had time to see that he had not been 
mistaken, and that this personage was no 
other than M. Malais de Benzeval. He 
did not clearly understand what brought 
him into the fields so late, nor what made 
him appear so uncomfortable; all he could 
understand for the moment was, that the 
old man was anxious not to be seen by 
anybody. He wished to retire without 
noise, but could not avoid agitating some 
branches; and in a few moments the 
horse and his master disappeared and re- 
entered the chatcau. 


At A EA, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OngsmmE resumed his fishing pursuits, 
as before his departure. A portion of the 
money he had brought home placed the 
family on a footing of humble prosperity. 
A new boat, larger than the former, and 
new fishing apparatus, were purchased ; 
Pelagie and Berenice had each new dresses 
for Sunday, Tranquille and Onesime stout 
fishermen’s boots, and red woollen shirts. 
Never had they been so happy. Cesaire 
was the more regretted on account of the 
blessings he should have shared with 
them. Eloisaidto Onesime—  , 

“Tf you have any money left, Onesime, 
instead of letting it sleep like a slug-a-bed, 
in an old earthen pot, give it to me; I'll 
make it work for you. The money makes 
us work hard enough, it is quite right we 
should make it work too.” 

“T’ve scarcely any left, cousin,” said 
Qnesime, “ and what I have I may want 
at any moment. Besides, excuse me, 
cousin, I’ve often heard say in these 
parts that your money works hard it’s 
true, but it follows a villanous trade.” 

“They're fools who tell you that, 
Onesime, lad. Just look how I’m treated 


sm 


by everybody. Tell me if thare’s any- 
body they take their hats off to so hump 
bly, or whose health they inquire about 
so often. We couldn’t walk from hem 
to Benseval Mill, without fifteen people 
stopping to aak me how I find myself, 
lf I go out to dinner anywhere, who is it 
gets the best place, or what's worth 
more, the best cuts? I know well enough 
folks say that I’m an usurer, but th 
say it under their breath, and they'd be 
in a fine way if I heard them. Do you 
suppose there is any one that they haven't 
something to say off Do you believe 
people get well spoken of because they 
do no harm f si paar I didn’t make my 
money work a little, they wouldn’t say, 
‘Eloi Alain is a good fellow, not too fond 
of money,’ not the least in the world. 
They would say, ‘Eloi Alain is a drunk- 
ard,’ or ‘ Eloi Alain is a spendthrift.’ De 
you suppose they have nothing to say 
about you? They can’t say you are an 
usurer. Good! they say you camte 
fine gentleman; that you wanted to marry 
Pulcherie Malais; that you go swaggering 
about with that medal, which you have 
a right to be proud of, which makes me 
look upon you as my son, and tell you 
always as I tell you now, if you ever 
want me for anything, I’m your mans 
you hear me? They say I wear ol 
clothes. True; but I have only to puta 
hundred francs in my pocket, and it seems 
to me that I have all the fine suits at 
once, only one of which I should have if 
I spent my hundred francs. I love 
money, and I think I have reason to love 
it. Besides, it isn’t only the love of 
money that has.made me try to get on; 
there’s vengeance as well. The Malais 
have an account running with me, a ter- 
rible account. Malais, the custom-house 
officer, betrayed me villanously. I have 
sworn a deep hatred against the race. For 
the last thirty years, in saying my pater 
noster, morning and evening, I have 
skipped the words ‘and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive thein that trea 
pass against us.’ The Malais family had 
raised themselves; I have lowered them, 
They were rich; you'll see them poor 
enough presently.” 

“But, cousin Eloi,” said Onesingg, 
“these now living have done you noharm, 


“ 


‘00 
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‘You have not noticed. their pride 
then, their disdain for me. And then, 
besides, it’s a struggle, a pitched battle. 
By degrees, as I get possession of a little 
ite of land having belonged to the 
Malais, I feel as happy as a man can do. 
Ego and walk about in it, plant, or root 
up something or other in it. At the 
present moment, if things went by their 
right names, I have more claim to be 
called M. de Benzeval than they have ; 
but I don't trouble my head about that. 
EF have been helped famously by this 
‘Count. He is a mad gambler, who fancies 
he has returned to reason, and given up 
play by mixing up with business specu- 
lations. The fool! aa if poele changed ! 
‘The name of his enemy is changed, that 
is all. He gambles without cards. It 
strikes me at present he is playing with 
sharper gamesters than himself; for he is 
going a-head fast. There is a speculation 
a-foot, nothing can be touched as yet, the 
affair is not ripe, he must have money— 
always money. Father Malais doesn’t 
get his pension paid, and he lives no one 
knows how, though nothing of it appears 
out of doors. He has been fool enough 
to give everything to his niece’s husband ; 
he has nothing left in the world but the 
chateau, which, far from bringing him in 
any money, costs him a great deal. All 
the reat went to the son-in-law, who has 
sold nearly everything to me. I expect 
him here to-night. The meeting will be 
a stormy one, as I mean to commence 
fixing my claws on the chateau. When 
he comes here, he usually arrives during 
the night, as he is about tu do once more, 
and goes away before daybreak. Nobody 
knows anything of his appearance here. 
Just time to-sign a bill-stamp, and pocket 
my money. But that won’t be the plan 
any lonfr. He will have to go and find 
Father Malais this time, and Father Ma- 
lais will have to make himself answerable 
for a sum which I absolutely will not 
lend, except on the chateau.” 

- “But cousin, will nothing be left to 
this poor M. Malais? You are rather 
ard, cousin Eloi.” 

“ Listen, Onesime; when I thought it 
was all over with me, when I felt the flames 
which surrounded me already singeing 
my hair, you came and threw yourself in 


the midst of my perils, and you saved 
me. Since that time, I have considered 


myself as yours, and there is scarcely 


a a I wouldn't do for you. But. 
ill not give up my revenge against the 
Malais. Let me alone, and some day, if 
you like, you may call yourself M. De 
Benzeval in your turn. Why, man, have 
they not despised you also? Have they 
not repulsed and scorned you ?” 

“TI never asked them for anything, 
cousin.” 

“They have done more; they have not 
even thought for an instant that you 
could have the audacity to ask.” 

Onesime returned to his father, and 
both put out to lift their nets. At day- 
break they returned to the shore, One- 
sime took a fine lobster, walked up to 
Benzeval, and rang the bell of the chateau. 
It was about nine o'clock in the morning. 
Instead of the door, a little wicket only 
was opened, through which Onesime saw 
a livery servant with a patch over one 
eye. 

“ Here is something I have brought for 
M. de Benzeval,” he said. 

The servant stretched his hand through 
the wicket, and took the lobster. 

“ You will tell him it is from Onesime 
Alain.” 

As Onesime descended the hill, he saw 
the Count leave the miller’s house, and 
proceed towards the chateau. He rang 
the bell, and the same wicket was opened 
by the same livery servant. 

“My friend,” said the Count, “inform 
M. de Benzeval that the Count de Mor- 
ville has come from Paris for the honour 
of seeing him, and has only a few moments 
to devote to him.” — 

The wicket was re-closed, and ten 
minutes elapsed, at the expiration’ of 
which the Count rang again. The door 
was opened this time, and M. Malais 
appeared. | 

“JT did not expect the honour of a visit 
from you, monsieur,” he said. “Several 
letters of mine remaining unanswered, 
had made me believe that all relations be- 
tween us were atanend.” . 3 

“ Monsieur,” said the Count, “I have 
been from home, and, besides, I delayed 
writing to you until I should be able to 
satisfy your just demands. I have ex- 
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hausted my last resources, and to-day a 
magniiicent project, in which I have em- 
barked successively all my own fortune 


and that of Pulcherie, will be wrecked in 


sight of port unless you come promptly 
and efficiently to the ossistance of your 
niece and myself.” : 

“Assistance of —I assist anybody !” cried 
M. Malais. ‘JI, whom you have made a 
miserable beggar! Do you know, Mon- 
sieur, the situation to which you have re- 
duced me? I have not a servant left, 
Monsieur; my last left me because I 
could no longer pay him his wages. It is 
now a year since you left off paying my 
pension, and you know well you had left 
me nothing else of all my fortune.” 

M. Malais observed that the Count was 
looking at the seals and watch-key hang- 
ing from his fob. 

“You are looking at this, Monsieur le 
Comte. It is only the watch-ribbon I 
have kept, and which I wear, that it may 
not be noticed out of doors.” 

And he showed him that the ribbon 
was stitched into his watch-pocket, and 
that the appendages were merely false 
colours. 

“For the last year, Monsieur, I have 
lived on the price of my poor wife’s 
jewels, which I sell from time to time at 
Caen, when I say that I get rid of them 
because they remind me too much of my 
loss, whilst, in reality, they are priceless 
treasures to me; but one can’t avow 
one’s misery to people, Monsieur. What 
would people think if they knew what M. 
Malais de Benzeval reaily is now a-days! 
And why am I so, Monsieur? I will be 
generous enough not to remind you of it. 
I have consented to become poor, but not 
to become a beggar.”’ 

“T know it, Monsieur,” replied the 
Count; “I know you have ample cause 
to complain. Pulcherie should have told 

ou——” 

“The Countess de Morville,” replied 

oor Malais, still proud to call his niece 
Coditse: even at the moment of his re- 


capitulating with what miseries to him- | ever 


self the title had been purchased, “the 
Countess de Morville has written to me 
what you have just informed me of, and 
the poor child sent me a few louis: it is 
all the money I have received for a year. 





Her letter was very sad, and hag made me 
fear that I have not succeeded in pur- 

chasing her happiness, though I have paid 
for it so dearly.” | , eee 
_ “J know it too well, Monsieur: an un 

fortunate speculation has absorbed all my 

capital, and reduced me myself to the 
most serious straits, even to the point of 
suspending the payment of your pen- 
sion, which I look upon as a sacred 
debt.’' | | 

M. Malais remained unmoved. The 
Count touched another chord. 

“The bad times will blow over, M. de 
Benzeval,” he said; “and next summer 
you shall see us comming to Benzeval— 
Pulcherie and I~—~with all the splendour 
and reputation of a fortune to which that 
which you have possessed would be con- 
sidered nothing.” 

“Pray Heaven, Monsieur, that you 
may not live to repent that you were un- 
able to content yourself with that fortune 
which I gave you.” 

“Tf you refuse to aid me in this final 
affair all is lost ; the speculation is ruined 
for a miserable sum of ten thousand 
francs; Pulcherie and I are completely 
ruined, and the payment of your pension, 
which has only been as yet suspended 
from unavoidable reasons, becomes for 
ever impossible.” 

Henceforth M. Malais made no further 
resistance. He even asked for particulars 
of the speculation in question. It was 
agreed that a grand féte should be given 
in the ensuing summer at Benzeval, to 
which the whole neighbourhood should 
be invited. | 

“ But how can I get youthe ten thousand 
francs to-day ?’ inquired M. Malais. 

“Nothing easier than that. You have 
Eloi Alain, the miller, here: he has 
money.” ~ : 

“ He is an usurer.”” | | 

‘So much the better. They sell their’: 
money cheaper than other people. We 
owe them no humility or cringing.” 

“ Paradox! my good nephew—but, how- 


“ Well, I'll go and look for Maitre Blot 
Alain, and on your note of hand he will’ 
lend me the sum of ten thousand franes3 
that is to say, we'll take five hundred 
francs more, which will carry you on for 





the few deys which must clap 


this and the suocess of our ach me” 


The Count went to fetch Eloi. A 
lengthy discussion took place: there had 


been no mention of the five hundred 


francs,. and the miller had only ten 


thousand by him. The five hundred 


francs dlenoanded in addition to that sum | 
he would have to borrow, and “God. 
knows at what price!” Eloi said. How- 


ever, he agreed to give the ten thousand 
five hundred franca. 

Eloi, during the discussion, contem- 
: ae the arrangements of the chateau de 

enzeval with a look of hypocritical 
triumph. He could not restrain himself 
from indulging in certain familiarities 
with M. Malais, whose heart was suffici- 
-ently elevated to become more proud in 
proportion to his poverty—(they are only 
really superior minds whom poverty ren- 
ders neither ashamed nor even proud)— 
and who, moreover, would have thought 
that not to show a little contempt and 
impertinence towards a man like the 
imiller would be to acknowledge his ruin. 

The miller left the house with the 
Count, to whom M. Malais took care to 


say— 
“Embrace her ladyship the Countess 
for me.” , | 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 


WaHen M. Malais was alone, he cooked 
his lobster, of which he ate half; then he 
saddled and bridled his horse, and started 
out to pay some debts he owed in the 
neighbourhood, and which were a singular 
souree of torment to him. On his way 
he met a man with whom he pulled up 
fora short time. Gossiping, and smooth- 
ing the horse’s mane down with his hand, 

“ A nice little tit,” said the man. 

“T like the other one much better,” 
maid M. Malais. 

“T thought you only kept one horse 
now. I fancy I see youalwayson the same.” 

They are very mucb like each other, 
in truth; however, the other has a white 
mark, a little star, on the forehead, which 
E-would much rather he had not, as but 
for that they would be a perfect pair. 


The other is called Mouton; this one’s 


meme is Pyrame.” - 


« Please to tell me what time it wt 


de Benzeval,” asked a peasant. | 

“My watch is stopped,”’said M. 

Satedag sod; “it’s nearly two o ralodk. 

Then, continuing his ride, 7 

““T cannot expose myself twice to suck 
a humiliation,” he said. 

And he entered a watchmaker's shop, 
where he purchased a watch for what was 
left of his five hundred francs. He even 
made excuses for not buying a more 
expensive one; but what he wanted, he 


| said, was a watch of no value to carry in 


his pocket, so as not to risk the loss of a 
very valuable watch he had at home by 
carrying it with him wherever he went, 
Subsequently, he returned to the chateau, 
muttering, 

‘‘ What a brute that Melinet must be 
to believe I always ride the same horae { 
What was the use of my going a long 
way off to sell the other, and giving my- 
self the trouble every other day to paint 
a little white star on Pyrame’s forehead. 
which I wash off the next day ?” 

The next night the grand drawing- 
room was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
sounds of a piano were heard. These 
sounds were not exactly music, but were 
sufficient to make the neighbours and 
paasers-by remark, “Ah! ah! it appears 
they are giving a dance at the chateau.” 
And as, on the following day, the Maire 
met M. Malais mounted on his second 
horse, that is to say, on Mouton, with 
the white star, he said to him— 

“You had a dance last night, M. de 
Benzeval ?” 

“M. le Maire,” replied the master of 
Bengzeval, “I consider it the duty of those 
whom fortune has regarded with favour 
to display a little luxury, and give festive 
entertainments.” 

The letter, promised a few days after- 
wards, and the news of the great specula- 
tion, not arriving, M. Malais had soon 
cause to repent of the ball, itluminated 
by forty wax candles, which he had 
given to himeelf, and was compelled to 
ride to Caen to sell the watch he had so 
recently bought, still reserving the ribbon 
and seals which continued to rebound in- 
Bidiously oy his patomach, - 7 
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Pee e ae _ jis one thing to which I could never be 

CHAP TER xix. _-fresigned, that is, to have my misery 

Onn day a coach drew up at the door | known to people who have always seen me __ 
of the chateau. The bell was rung, the| rich and happy. I had sent away all my ~ 
little wicket opened. Then scarcely had | servants but one, on different pretext, 
the livery-servant with the patch onhiseye|I had only one left; but as I could not. 
seen who the peraon was demanding ad- | pay him, he is gone too, and I gave him 
mission, than, forgetting his habitual | my watch for his wages.” : 
reserve and taciturnity, he opened:the| M. Malais dolefully showed his niece 
door, and pressed to his heart a young | the watch-ribbon, which was only fastened 
woman dressed in black, and carrying in | to the empty fob. 
her arms an infant which appeared to} “Since then I have not allowed any- 
be ill. The young woman drew back | body to enter the house; only, as I am 
alarmed. M. Malais then perceived what | compelled occasionally to receive letters 
his surprise and emotion had made.him | and certain articles, and as there are cer- 
do. He tore the patch from his eye, took | tain things that must be done, such as 
off his livery coat, and cried— rubbing down my horse and cleaning the 

“Pulcherie, my niece! my daughter !” | stable, I hit upon the plan of doing all 

Pulcherie returned his embraces, and, | jobs of the kind dressed in a livery, and . 
without speaking a word, placed the child | disguised by this patch over my eye. 
in his arms, showing him by a look thatit | Thanks to this scheme, no one can sus- 
was also dressed in black. ‘pect my real position.” | 

Pulcherie saw a little trunk brought! “My poor uncle!” said Pulcherie; “TI 
into the house, and dismissed the coach- | will assist and comfort you. I am atill 
man; then taking her child once more in | strong, although grief has injured my 
her arms— health a little. Iwas brought up in the 

“ Dear uncle,” she said, “ this child and | country with the Alains; I was brought 
T have come to you in our distress. The | up like them.” 3 
Count de Morville is dead—dying com- 
pletely ruined. Immediately after his 
death, a drove of creditors came to fight 
for the house. I have left everything to 
them. I have collected a few articles 
indispensable to my son and myself in 
this trunk, and we have come to beg for 
a shelter and for bread.” 

“ My children! my poor children!” 
said poor old Malais, weeping, “we will 
share all Ihave. But, my God, I have 
scarcely anything left to share with you 
but misery.” 

“But, uncle, what is the meaning of 
that dress in which—” | 

M. Malais was slightly embarrassed. 

“You know that your husband had 
left me nothing of all my fortune but a 

nsion.” : 7 

“Which he paid you very irregu- 
larly.” . , . 

“* And which “for a very long time he 
has not paid at all. I have only lived by 
shifts, by selling, piece by piece, a few 
jewels and my plate, which I disposed of 
at a distance from here. But if I am 
resigned to such a depth of poverty, there 





“But a moment: tell me how it is the 
count is dead so suddenly.” 

“Oh, uncle ! let us never speak of it te 
asoul. The unfortunate man! he de- 
stroyed himself,” she said, sobbing. “I 
would not have his child know of it, when 
he grows old enough to understand. it. 
He killed himself, uncle : when he found 
that gambling, in all its forms, had deprived 
him of his last resources, he killed him- 
self. They brought me home his body! 
After the last duties had been performed 
to him, J left all to the creditors, I 
brought away nothing but the jewels I 
.{owed to your kindness, some of which I 
have sold for the expenses of my journey 
here; and now I am come with my poor 
child to ask shelter from him who has 
ruined himself on my account.” : 

“Tt isnot your fault, my poor niece: | 
it is simply unfortunate that we did not 
listen to your poor aunt. From the first. 
she set her face against your marriage, 
which has been the ruin of usall. But. 
since he is dead, all should be forgiven 
him. You shall be my consolation, my 
dear Pulcherie; we will bring up your 
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“gon together. How unfortunate that I 


, from | 
the sale of nearly all my jewels, my dear 


- should be poor at such a time |” 
“ Here is some money remaining 


uncle.” ay | 

_ M. Malais informed no one of the 
arrival of his niece, who remained con- 
fined to the house, on account of her re- 


cent mourning ; he himself went out but. 


seldom ; he was no longer alone in the 
huge house. She made every imaginable 
effort to induce him to leave off the habit 
he had acquired of putting on his own 
livery while occupying his mornings with 
certain tasks. 
nothing. He repeated, that he would 
resign himself to poverty, even want, but 
not to shame; and that he would rather 
die a hundred times than have witnesses 
to his humiliation. Pulcherie was sadly 
cast down during the first few days after 
her arrival, The last sad catastrophe 
had not come upon her without prelimi- 
nary distresses. The husband had ex- 
acted from her all the sacrifices in her 
power, to feed the new species of gambling 
called business to which he had given 
himself up. After her child’s birth, she 
had had the courage to remonstrate with 
him ; she had proposed to save the wreck 
of the poor child’s fortune; then frequent 
broils and ill-treatment had compelled her 
to yield, She had not seen him for more 
than a month when he was brought home 
to her—drowned! A few hours after- 
wards a letter arrived by the post, in- 
forming his wife of his terrible resolution, 
and advising her to seek refuge, with her 
child, under the roof of M. Malais, for 
whose ruin he expreased the keenest 
regret. 

Nevertheless, Pulcherie gradually re- 
covered her calmness at Benzeval. She 
divided her cares between her uncle and 
her child; she found both relief and 

leasure in certain occupations which had 
been unknown to her since she quitted 
Pelagie’s roof; she prepared the meals 
and took charge of the household. One 
day she said to M. Malais, who was com- 
plaining of his poverty— 

“Uncle,.you are poor, because you will 
be so; sell the chateau ; keep only for us 
three the gardener’s house and the little 
garden attached to it, Let. us no longer 


M. Malais would hear 


seem to be,rich, and we shall cease to be 
r.” ; a 
M. Malais exclaimed that if he were to 
sell the chateau, it would be to leave the 
country, and never set foot in it again. 

“What! my dear uncle# said Pul- 
cherie, “could you quit the country 
where my poor aunt is buried, without 
regret ?” : | 

“No, certainly; but then don’t speak to 
meagain about advertising our misery, and 
exposing itto all eyes. I have still one or 
two good pieces of land here and there; if I 
see a’ good chance I will sell them; and, 
living as we do, that will carry us a long 
way. I will sell the rest of the plate, 
and at least the Count, your son, will 
be the owner of the Chateau de Ben- 
zeval,”” ee oe 

Two or three times Onesime brought 
some fish, which he gave through the 
wicket to the one-eyed servant, whom, it 
should be remarked, he did not recognise. 
Pulcherie, with the greatest affection, had 
taken care to inquire after all the Alain 
family. Her grief subdued, she wished 
greatly to see the friends of her child- 
hood ; but in answer to an allusion she had 
made to this wish, her uncle had told her 
that it would greatly distress him to see 
his niece, the Countess, appear in a con- 
dition inferior to her rank. 

One day Onesime enteréd the cittage 
pale and agitated. He told Berenice that, 
in crossing the cemetery, he had seen a 
young woman dressed in black, on her 
knees at a tomb, with a baby also in 
mourning, and that woman—that woman 
was Pulcherie! or, if not, it was the 
strongest resemblance he had ever seen in 
his life. : 

* But no,” he added, “I am not de- 
ceived—I felt that it was she, and no 
other.” | = 

In the evening, when he returned from 
fishing, Berenice said to hin. — 

“You were right; Pulcherie is at the 
chateau. M. Malais has been to see us 
while you were out at sea; I told him 
that you thought you had seen Pulcherie 
at the cemetery. ‘He was not deceived,’ 
M. Malais said to me.” me 

“Pulcherie here!” cried Onesime. 
“Oh, no! I was not deceived; another 
woman could not have made me feel cold 
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to the very roots of my hair as Idid when 
I saw her.” | 


then,’ M. Malais said to me afterwards, 
‘with the young Count, her son, to pray 
at my poor Dorothee’s tomb. My niece 
is a widow, and—’” - 

“A widow !’’ cried Onesime. | 

“Tut! tut! hold your tongue, let’s 
have no new dreams. ‘My niece is a 
widow,’ M. Malais said to me, and she is 
come to pass her widowhood with me. 
She is very unhappy—’ ” 

“Very unhappy,” murmured Onesime. 

“¢She is very unhappy, and lives in 
the most absolute retirement. However, 
Berenice, she is anxious to see you—you, 
and all your family. Come up to the 
chateau —not altogether—that would have 
a look of merrymaking, which would be 
unbecoming—but one at a time. She 
would be very glad tosee you.’ ” 

“She will be very glad to see us,” 
Onesime repeated. 

“JT wished to go up at once, but M. 
Malais told me not to come till to-morrow.” 

“You will see her to-morrow—in the 
morning—early ?’ 

“Yes, and I will announce your visit 
to her.” , 

The next morning, Pulcherie fell weep- 
ing into the arms of Berenice, who wept 
no less than herself. In spite of the in- 
junctions of M. Malais—who had only 
retarded Berenice’s visit that he might 
have time to lecture his niece on the 
subject—she confided to her early friend 
all that had happened, and the secret of 
her real situation. 

“Come and see me often,” she said to 
her. “Come sometimes with Pelagie; 
and,” she added, “bring Onesime and 
good Father Tranquille—once.” 

She asked a thousand questions about 
all the family. Then she said— 

“ T know how to do all sorts of work: 
could you not get me something to do, 
through the people who buy your lace of 

ou 2”: 

“You!—my lady the Countess?’ 

“My poor Berenice, let us forget that 
dream — which has not been even a pleasing 
one. My uncle has lost much of his 
fortune,” she said, softening down his real 
situation, out of respect to M. Malais’ 


peculiar mania. | 
| entirely a burden on him; and, besides, 
“Let me finish, Onesime. ‘She went. 


“T do not wish to be 


I must corey myself; that will serve to 
distract my thoughts. But wait a moment 
—let me show you my child.” ees 

The babe was asleep in his cradle. The 
young widow and the young maiden 
looked at him long, with satisfaction. 

“ Bring Mamma Pelagie to see me soon. 
I will see the others a little later; and, 
in a little time longer, I shall return to 
you, like in the old times, when my boy 
can walk. Do not repeat anything of 
what I have told you, except what you 
may consider unavoidable; and think of 
what I told you about getting me some 
work,” . 

As soon as Onesime had touched the 
shore, he ran to the house, and dragged 
Berenice out to the little garden. 

“ Well ?” he said. 

‘Well! I have seen her. She is very 
sad, and much altered. She has a little 
boy, as beautiful as an angel, and her 
very picture.” 

This last word softened a little that 
which had been painful to Onesime in 
what preceded it, and which Berenice had 
laid intentional stress on, so as not to 
give her brother an encouragement which 
could only result in fresh disappointment. 
This child of Pulcherie’s, which was like 
her, rendered less distinct for Onesime 
the thought of another. He felt that, as 
the child was like her, he would be able 
to look on it without horror. 

Berenice returned the next day with 
Pelagie to see the Countess. They were 
commissioned by Father Tranquille and 
Onesime to take a splendid pair of soles 
to Pulcherie. There was fresh weeping— 
fresh looking at and admiring the infant, 
who was well grownand handsome. There 
was as much confidence, but less confiding, 
Pulcherie reminded Berenice of herregolu- 
tion to work; and the latter, a few days 
afterwards, brought her some embroi- 
deries to do, the prices of which were to. 
be fixed when it should be ascertained 


| how they were executed. Their execution 


appeared so satisfactory, that, at the price 
offered, Pulcherie saw that she could, by 
diligent application—at all events ver} 
nearly—meet the expenses. of her litte 
household. | ee 
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" Finally, Onesime went with his sister | 






es see Pulcherie, ae gave him a friendly | 
reception, though a little constrained by 
the confidence ] renice had imparted to 


her in former days. But he, on their way 
home, said to Berenice— 
“Ob, sister! what majesty is be- 


stowed by grief. It is now that I feel | 


Pulcherie is above us.” 

_ He had looked at the child first sadly; 
but the child had smiled at him; and, 

whilst the women were passing it from 


ane to another, he had taken it in his 


turn, and caressed it. 
ROWLAND HILL AND HIS RE. 
| FRACTORY SERVANTS. 


-- ‘J'grex Reverend Rowland Hill was not 
only a good man and a great preacher, 
“but one of the most eccentric of human 
beings. It was he who compared the 
Gospel to a huge round of beef, ‘‘ where 
there was cut and come again;” it was 
he who broke into Greek suddenly in a 
sermon to rouse some sleepers ; it was he 
who turned “Rule Britannia” into a 
paalm tune, saying, “the devil should not 
have all the good melodies; ’’ yet never 
sturdier arm beat dust out of pulpit 
cushions, or set the pendent sounding- 
board ringing. If the drum ecclesiastic 
ever frightened away Apollyon, it did 
when beaten lustily by Rowland Hill, one 
of the heartiest and honestest of men— 
the very Cobbett of the pulpit, at whose 
feet all the great of the age by hours sat 
and listened. Our verses refer to one of 
the numerous stories told of him. 
Qn one occasion his servants neglected 
to get him milk for breakfast. He rang 
and ordered ; the kitchen had onal 
there were questions of precedency to 
settle. Cook said it was housemaid’s 
‘place—housemaid thought it cook’s— 
butler mever did such a thing—and 
footman was not going to begin. A line 
must be drawn somewhere. In a word, 
the kitchen down-stairs was mutinying 
against the parlour up-stairs. A deputa- 
tion was sent up to decline going for 
milk ; culinary vanity was hurt even at 
the proposal. “But Rowland Hill was not 


to be put down by the pride and in-| 


the horses to be put to the carriage. 
| street-door. 


mutiny was quelled for ever. 


solence of a fat cook, with temper and 
liver deranged by incessant Indian heat.’ 

At once he rang the bell, and eco 
coachman mounted, and drove to the 
Then Rowland. Hill ordered 
his cook and housemaid to get in, and 
drive to the milk-shop. Abashed and 
confused, the servants complied, and the 
In our 
verses we have ventured to gently parody 
Tennyson’s beautiful poem, and christen 
the refractory cook, for obvious reasons, 
“the Lady Shalot. - 


The bubb urn goes steaming up, 
Set is eae ‘reakfast et 
bar eee ere taken up | 

(The tard an cometh not). = 
Hosilees of Vas, th the housemaid sings; ~— 
The master for the milk-jug rings ; 
No milk to him the cook-maid brings— 

That Lady of Shalot. 


The milkman with his clattering cans 
And shrill long cry—O drat the man’s _ 
Neglect that so disturbs our plans | 

he fat cook’s tongue is loud and hot— 
‘¢ Master must wait— Why, there’s his bell ; 
Well, Mary Jane,' go up and tell 
The accident wot as befel—” 

The Lady of Shalot, 


‘“‘Tt’s not my place,’’ pert Mary sai 

Tossing her Httle saucy esd i 

‘‘ Nor mine, I’m sure,”’ cried out the lad 
That cleaned the yellow chariot ; 

“* T’m not an arrant boy,” said J 08, 

“Nor, Mary Jane, his slave are you ;”’ 

‘« As one u’d be done by, one should oy 
Says the Lady of Shalot. 


The butler’s busy with his plate, 

‘¢ Likewise the hour is wery late ;”” 

So Joe, the knife-boy, scratched his a 
And went to clean the chariot. 

The kitchen-maid is scraping fish, 

The cook is rinsing greasy dish, 

Defiant of her master’s wish, 
That Lady of Shalot. 


The angry master rings the bell ; 
Orders the carriage; bids them tell 
The coachman and the pageas well 

To mount the yellow chariot. | 
“Now ladies,” thinks bold Rowland xa, 
“‘ Pll give your pride a bitter pill, =. 
And vex and fret unto the fill 

Our Lady of Shalot.”’ | 


“Out on their silly mincing airs! 
Go, bring our rebel cook up-stairs 1” 
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The fat cook put the onions down, 

And, with a grim sardonic frown, 
Smoothed her smart cap upon her crown, . 


(The footman, frightened, gaping stares, 
And orders out the chariot). 
“ These maids of mine shall quickly go, 
Their pride shall have a parlous blow ; 
I'll see if I am lord or no, 
My Lady of Shalot!”’ 


‘He eK * te * 


| Into the yellow chariot gets 





ee 


And tied her greasy ribbon knot. ©. 
Then, with her flouncing angry jeta, 2 
And many poutiog sulks and frets, ©). 


i The Lady of Shalot. 
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‘And Mary Jane—with cheeks on fire, 


Red eyes, half bashfulness, half ire 
Angry by turns, now, all the shyer— 

__ Steps quick into the chariot. __ 

Then master slams the carriage -door, 
“So as-he never did before;” 
While John, the coachman, softly swore 
. At the Lady of Shalot. 

And, “ Well, I’m sure!” the fat cook cries, 
Rubbing quite red her tearful eyes, 
‘Which soon she vexed yet angry dries, 
’ Rocked in that yellow chariot. 

While Mary Jane, with hot cheek red, 
‘Hangs down her pretty pouting head, 
‘Wishing that she were cold and dead, 
Like the Lady of Shalot. 


The page his silvery buttons counts, 
‘His eyes stream like rain-swollen founts ; 
The footman on the dicky mounts, 
. Ashamed of the old chariot. 
“A pack of nonsense—master’s mad. 
‘Why, John, I say this ere’s too bad! 
Drive on to Bedlam, there’s a lad, 

The Lady of Shalot.’’ 


‘* Why, here’s a pretty go.”” said he, 

**7’m so ashamed,” cries Mary, she 

By far the worst ofall the three, 
-Cussing the yellow chariot. 

Foe hung their heads—no Tyburn cart 

Could give those rebels such a start ; 

Each stoppage struck as with a dart 
Our Lady of Shalot. 


The butcher-boy, with loaded tray, 
Calls out, with leering eye, ‘‘ Make way |” 
The dirty urchins cease to play 
To watch the yellow chariot. 

Around the baker’s grating there 

A crowd of dirty street-boys staro, 

To see the coachman and his fare— 

_ The Lady of Shalot. 
one back, they see their master 
‘Laugh § at their sad disaster, 
Calm ‘and cool as alabaster, 

- Gazing at the chariot, 
O horrible ! the boys begin 
With yell and shout, and whoop and din, 
To see the dreadful scrape she’s in— 

_ The Lady of Shalot. 
| : Warten THORNBURY. 
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THE KELPIE’S MIRROR. 


By Groreina C. Munro. 
- ALL over Scotland there is no festival 
more generally observed than that of All- 
Hallowmags-eve, with its merry games 


and mystic spells, woven half in sport. 





and half in earnest, to win that telescopi¢ 
glimpse of distant events which in all 
ages and every nation has been the haunt- 
ing desire of poor impatient. human na- 
ture. Pretty yearly all the superstitious 


| observances, charms, and magic rites, 


which in any part of England belong to. 


‘St. John’s or Ghéistenasere, are common 


in Scotland on Hallowe’en, with many 
another beside, in which the sister king- 
doms have no share. And though it may 
be, that during the last twenty years the 


) gatherings at this season have become 


less frequent in the neighbourhood of the 
larger towns and cities, and its sports and 
spells been alike interrupted by the whir 
of machinery, the puffing of railway en- 
gines, and the stir and hum of business, | 
still, wherever these diseénchanting in- 


\truders have not come, ancient customs 


are preserved, and far and wide through 
the land thousands may be found to pay 
due honour to that night, during which, 
according to all tradition, spirits seem to 
have more power on earth than its legiti- 
mate inhabitants. | 

It is some years since, that, one thirty- 
first of October, All Hallowe’en, a merry 
party were assembled for its celebration 
in a lonely glen in Ross-shire. All the 
young people, and not a few of the elders 
of the little hamlet, filled the large kit- 
chen of old Colin Mackenzie with cheerful 
tones and smiling faces, while the glowing 
peat, piled high upon the ample hearth, 
overpowered the feebler light of the can- 
dies, and cast a strong red radiance over 
the gay groups of merry Highlanders and 
laughing maidens, with their blue eyes 
and snooded flaxen hair. As usual, there 
was more of mirth than of superstition 
in the demeanour of the assembly, and 
when at length the preliminary noisy 
games were ended, and the real business 
of the evening began, it still seemed in a 
jesting spirit that the various schemes of 
divination were conducted. Yet many a 
heart beat quick, and many a hand trem- 
bled, when the moment which might. 
dimly shadow forth its owner’s fate drew 
nigh, and there was none there that put 
not some faith in the prophetic nature of 
the oracles thus written, and sometimes 
in strange and misty characters enough. 
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But we have no time to glance at one- 
twentieth of these devices, or dwell upon 
how the wisest lent attention fixed and 
deep, as, in the fanciful shapes the boiling 
lead assumed when poured into cold 
water, was read the destiny of the in- 

uirer; or, when the calling of each girl’s 
future husband was revealed in the white 
of an egg, dropped by her in the pure 
element. Nor can we chronicle the jests 
and peals of laughter which echoed far 
up the glen, when, led blindfold one by 
one to the table where three bowls were 
ranged, each time in different order, the 
prettiest girl in the village put her hand 
into the empty bowl, which betokened 
8 life of single blessedness; or the most 
scornful dipped hers into the discoloured 
water, prognosticating that her future 
spouse should be a widower; or the sup- 
pressed titters and covert looks, when, 
on the whole band of merry maidens 
rushing forth into a neighbouring field 
to speer, to some extent, their fortunes 
there, by the cabbage stocks they pulled, 
the most ill-favoured lassie in all the 
community returned with that whose 
superior straightness and smoothness pro- 
mised her the comeliest and kindest 
husband. 

“The fairest nut may have nought but 
darkened dust within; it is the soundness 
and sweetness of the kernel which bids 
the gatherer’s heart rejoice,” said, in the 


poetic diction of their native Gaelic, old: 


Elspet Mackenzie, as, taking a handful of 
filberts from the table, she sat herself 
down upon the hearth. ‘“ Here, Janet 
Bruce, and Lachlan Mackenzie,’ she con- 
tinued, placing with each name a nut 
close to the fire, “Jet us see how ye will 
agreé together.” And, though bearing 
the names of the handsomest youth and 
plainest damsel present, who had never 
evinced the least liking for each other’s 
society, the nuts remained side by side, 
burning the most peaceably of all the 
pairs which were placed upon the hearth 
that night. For countless were their 
numbers, and Gres the fizzing, sputter- 
ing, and quarrelling which ensued among 
the filberts, beforé each of the young 
people could be provided with a couple 
of nuts, one named after themselves. the 


other after any person present or, absent, 
which had passed through the flery ordeal 
in passable friendliness, and which, being 
placed that night under their pillows, 
should ensure to each a prophetic dream 
of his or her destined partner in the plea- 
sures and cares of life. oe 
“That is all verra weel; a dream’s but 
a dream, ye ken, and can hurt naebody, 
for ane dreams whiles aboot a body they 
never clappet eyes on, and they ne’er a bit 
the waur when a's done,” observed a 
stranger from Inverness, whose “braw 
English” the Gaelic inhabitants of the 
glen could barely comprehend. “ But eh, 
lassies!’? pursued the worthy woman, 
“ it’s an awfu’ thing to pit yoursel in the 
clutches of the Evil Ane, by trying for- 
bidden spells, and garring the deil to 
send his angels anent ye in the shape of 





God’s own creatures. For a’ thae onairthly 


sights in whilk living folk are brought in 
the spirit afore our waking een are but a 
glamour o’ the Prince o’ Darkness to wile 
us to our ruin.” | 

’ ©To pe shurely,” said her host; “her 
nainsel kens it for a troot, tat nae goot 
ever fallowit them tat keeket wi’ a wish* 
into ta Kelpie’s pool, over ayont Craig 
Mhor, an’ no coot bide ta Laird’s ain time 
to ken his pleasure.” 

All those whom experience had taught 
to regard the future with misgiving, or 
whose years bade them feel that its 
changes could be little for their happi- 
ness, echoed the sayings of old Colin and 
his Inverness-shire guest. But the young 
said nothing; the future to them was all 
in all, and though at that name a shudder 
passed through many a frame, there was 


not one among them that did not long to 


peer into the Kelpie’s pool, or Kelpie’s 
mirror (as it was indiscriminately called), 
however few of them might dare to look 
upon its surface at the fearful hour of 
midnight on Hallowe’en, when alone the 
water Kelpie, or spirit, whose home was 
in its depths, had power to reveal the 
foreshadowing of future events to curious. 
eyes. And well might many a bold heart 
shrink from the thought of treading ‘the 
wild path, and seeking the lonely spot, 








* Looked with a wish. 
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ite let loose to work 
their will th; and when, according 
to bélief of old, not yef'wholly banished 
from. those secluded valleys, the witches 
held their highest revelries, and played 
their most unholy cantrips. — 
_ Stillness and silence were in Glengarbh; 
the flickering lights were out, the gather- 
ing peat lay on the hearth, and darkness 
- Yeigned within each humble cottage, save 
_ where the trembling moonlight gleamed 
. ‘through the small glazed windows, or 
- struggled through the squares of gypsum 
with which many casements in the lonely 
hamlet had been furnished by way of 
mabstitute. The old folks were dreaming, 
‘perchance, of Hallowe’ens long past, and 
most of the young had fallen asleep in 
hopeful anticipation of blissful visions. 
It wanted an hour of midnight, when 
two girls, wrapped in their plaids, stood 
on the border of the village, at the en- 
trance to the path winding up Craig 
Mhor. For a moment they hesitated, and 
looked back at the quiet houses, sleeping 
so tranquilly in the pale moonlight, as 
though half disposed to seek their shelter. 
But it was only for a moment, when, with 
a convulsive sigh, the taller of the two 
turned -away, and whispering hastily, 
“Come on, Janet!” sprang up the rugged 
path, followed closely by her companion. 
There was indeed but little time to spare, 
if they would reach the rocky dell where 
lay the Kelpie’s pool, ere midnight, and 
At was with no less bold an aim that they 
had stolen from their parents’ roofs to 
‘tread the wild passes of the mountains at 
this unwonted hour. On they sped with 
trembling hearts and rapid steps, fearful, 
yet determined. A passing cloud obstruct- 
ing the moonlight, or the shadow of rock 
or tree falling across their way, was 
enough to bid them start and cling to 
each other as though some unearthly 
being barred their passage, while in the 
- fitfal sighing of the wind amid the trem- 
bling leaves they heard the hollow laugh 
of spirits, or the rustling of viewless 
wings. Yet shuddering, but resolved, 
they pressed onward, over rough hill 


be ik 
" 


“tocky dell, where lay the Kelpie’s Mirror. 


and through dark defile, into the wild 
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the very sir around them 


It was in the cleft of a rock which 
formed a natural basin, kept: ; tually 
fall by a mountain stream trickling down 
the rngged ‘wall of rock above. The 
waters, which had worn away no passage 
in the sides of the basin, overflowed its 
brim, after performing their -part in 
maintaining a constantly even but tre- 
mulous surface, and the dark pine forest, 
clothing the sides of the deep narrow dell, 
cast its shadowy reflection on their bosom. 
Here it was that, many a time of old, 
and more rarely of later years, youth and 
maiden had come to read the foture in 
the spectral scenes which superstition 
dreamed would at this hour flit across 
the fluid mirror; and here it was that 
the beauty of Glengarbh had come to 
learn her destiny. Could she not have 
left her own fair face and winning smile 
under the guidance of one far wiser, to 
decide it for her? And Janet Bruce, too, 
she whose only charms of kindly heart 
and gentle spirit were so far better fitted 
to win girlish friendship than the affee- 
tion of a lover, what tales of weddin: 

or of wooers thought she to see in that 

‘dark mirror? But it was not to please 
herself, but Elsie, that she came; for 
though her spirit longed eagerly to learn 
her earthly doom, she would never of her 
own will have so sought the knowledge. 
Even now, her natural timidity would 
gladly have shrunk from a trial of the 
mirror’s magic power, though at a whisper 
from her friend she took the Jead, and 
kneeling down on a ledge of rock, which 
well-nigh overhung the pool, gazed in- 
tently and “with a wish,” as the spell 
demanded, upon its surface. — 

“ Janet, woman, what do you see?” 
whispered Elsie, after a few seconds had 
thus glided by in silence. 4 

“T see a man,” replied the girl in a low 
voice; “it is Lachlan, with his bonnet 
and plaid—and, now he smiles on mo— 
and, now he’s gone.” | 

She arose, and Elsie knelt down upon 
the rock with an anxious and fluttering 
heart; for one whom she loved had long 
been absent, and it was the doubts, now 
of his welfare, now of his constancy, 
which go torturingly beset her, that. led 
the beauty of Glengarbh to this rash step 
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to solve them. With searing ite 
ness e gazed upon ™ ce 
confusion; the the pale 


ll Nei ceecuebat b floating ist, 

a y a m 
cast a-changeful reflection on the water, 
and the shadow of the overhanging trees, 
and the moonbeams : gleaming throug 
their trembling branches, with the indis- 
tinct forms‘ef rock and hill more dimly 
mirrored, combined to give a mazy and 
uncertain aspect'to the quivering surface 
of the pool. After a time elfish faces 
began to glare on her from the depths of 
the waters, and then they passed away, 
and the waving shadows seemed to re- 
solve themselves into many strange fieet- 
ing figures, one of which grew on her 
sight until she thought she recognised 
Angus Forbes, her absent lover, standing 
forth with a female by his side, the others 
grouped around them, as though it were 
a marriage ceremony. And sueh it ap- 
peared while she looked on for a moment; 
then it passed, a dark shade came over 
the water, and she could see no more; 
but surely she had already seen too 
much. 

With a heavy heart and aching brow 
Elsie retrod the wild path to the glen; 
for she felt certain it was the phantom- 
bridal of her faithless lover she had seen ; 
and not all the soothing words or cheer- 
ing arguments of her gentle companion 
could console her, If before she had been 
doubtful and anxious, she was now rest- 
less, indignant, and doubly unhappy. Day 
after day still fleeted by, and no tidings 
eame of Angus Forbes, and the imagina- 
tion of poor Elsie was left to supply as it 
would the absence of all intelligence of 
where he wandered and how he fared. 
And that brief glance into the Kelpie’s 
Mirror was for ever in her thoughts, 
tinging all with its dark hues, helping 
her to a solution of every mystery, and 
haunting her perpetually with the idea 
of Angus’s falsehood and ‘union with 
another. Yet sometimes brighter hopes 
would flash like sunrays on the gloom, 


and she would be happy for a while in a 


dream of Angus returning with unaltered 
heart to claim her hand. For if Janet’s 
vigion was for nought, why should her 
own prove more truthful? And though 


‘fate with that of his distant cousin, Pe ge 


poor Janet loved him with the mort de | 
voted affection, Lachlan rarely spake to- 
her, but was on,the point of unitin 





Mackenzie. But ere the day came, 
Lachlan quarrelled with his betrothed? 


sand going out the next morning to hunt, 


returned not at night, nor yet on the 
morrow. The men of Glengarbh went. 
forth to seek him, but in vain; and sua- 
picion grew strong that he had left the 
country. Madge adopted the idea readily, 
and jested and flirted with a youth as | 
thoughtless as herself. But Janet could 
not rest while he whom she had loved, 
despite indifference and through despair, 
might be in suffering and danger. With 
a little basket on her arm did she explore 
the wildest crannies of the mountains, 
and the deepest recesses of the glens, 
patiently and unweariedly, from the 
earliest dawn to the latest gloaming, 
pursuing with fleet steps the most dan- 
gerous and least-frequented paths. At 
length she found him she sought,’ helpless 
and exhausted, in a deep chasm at the 
foot of a cliff where he had lain for four 
days, watching the slow approach of 
death, which there was no succouring 
hand to ward away. The face of J cary 
was to him as that of an angel of li 

and from that honr it wore an onetie 
beauty in his eyes. He was carried back 
to the hamlet, where the tale of the gentle 
girl’s patient ‘search for him when all else 
desisted was told to him by many. Her 
unobtrusive devotion, which he had so 
little deserved, touched his heart, utterly. 
alienated from Madge by the knowledge 
of her carelessness of what might have 
befallen him. And it was no great won- 
der that, on his recovery, Lachlan sought 
the hand of Janet Bruce, and they were 
married. 

But words cannot describe the effect of 
this incident on Elsie. For still there 
was no news of Forbes; and every day — 
the impression of that shadowy scene 
sank deeper and deeper in her mind, : 
strengthened by the chance coincidence 
of Janet’s vision and Janet’s fate. Yes, 
it must be that she was forgotten, that. 
Elsie Mackenzie, the fairest maiden ‘in 
Glengarbh, was scorned and slighted, or 
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wherefore came not Angus, or sent her 
- message or token of remembrance ? Con- 
stant brooding on this thought gave to it 
a colouring of certainty ; and that fleet- 
mg ecene dwelt on her mind until it as- 
sumed the force and substance of reality, 
awaking in the chafed and indignant 
epirit the desire of proving that the de- 
sertion of the false one could not wonnd 
it. The opportunity was not wanting; 
for at that very time there was one striv- 
ing with soft words and gentle speeches 
tbo win the heart which was, alas! far 
beyond his reach, though ere long the 
beauty of Glengarbh promised to plight 
her troth to him. The marriage was 
hurried on, and, restless and feverish, 
Elsie sought not to delay it, but, upheld 
by pride and a fixed belief in the pro- 
phetic nature of that one brief glance 
into the Kelpie’s Mirror, she stood calm 
and firm before the minister, to vow a 
love which well sho knew her heart could 
never feel. Was there no one by to 
whisper: to the misguided girl that a 
passing shadow on the water could have 
no connection with her destiny? None 
to whisper that in Janet’s lot the only 
magic had been that of love? For what 
was more natural, than that he who was 
for ever in her thoughts should seem to 
flit before her eyes when imagination’s 
sway was absolute? And the pure and 


unselfish affection which did this, had | 
But there was , 
none to breathe one word of this to Elsie, | 
no voice to warn her, or to counsel; and | 


also wrought the rest. 


‘concluding rords. 


THE KELPI"'S MIRROR, 





s Forbes?” ‘were her. 
 “T have no wife,” said Angus, retain- 
ing the hand which she had given him; 
and bending down, he whispered in her 
ear. There was a something of plighted 
vows, and changeless love, and hopes she 
knew that her own will had blighted. A 
torrent of wildest agony rushed at once 
over thought, and sense, and feeling, and 
she fell unconscious at his feet. 3 
It matters not to tell how distant wan- 
derings, sickness, and misfortune could 
all account for Angus’s absence, nor how 
the messages sent had failed to reach his 
promised bride. He himself. took little 
trouble to explain, but departed that very 
evening, to be never more heard of at 
the Glen, until when, in after years, 
there came tidings of his having died in 
a foreign land, unwedded. But poor. 
Elsie! no words’ can speak her misery, 
when unwelcome sense returned, and the 
consciousness of the fatal truth came like 
a deadening frost over heart and soul, as 
she felt that on the altar of superstition 
she had sacrificed her all of love, and 
hope, and earthly happiness. Yet it needs 
not either to detail her sorrows and her 
trials, with a grief she dared not show, 
and could not banish, and a husband 
whom people said it was no wonder 
should sometimes be unkind—nor how 
people said that her looks and words were 


always strange from that eventful bridal 


day. It is enough that, though they 
wept for her unhappy fate, her dearest 


so the binding words were spoken, and / friends yet could not mourn when they 


she was a bride. 

_ There was great mirth and festivity in 
Glengarbh that day, and merry dancing 
on the only smooth spot of green which 
the Rough Glen could boast. The bag- 
pipes were pealing forth their liveligst 
strains, and the light feet were dancing 
their fleetest measure upon the grass, 
when a traveller in his wayfaring dress 
appeared among them. There was one 
cheek grew pale at his approach: but 
while still he looked round inquiringly, 
and ere yet there was time for any other 
eye to recognise him, the bride stepped 
forward, and, calmly and proudly, yet 
coldly, she greeted him,“ And where is 


| laid her in her early grave. 


Since that time, so it is said, no one 
has ever gazed into the Kelpie’s Pool at 
midnight, to distort its fleeting shadows 
into creations of their fancy. For the 
fate of the Beauty of Glengarbh has been 
a beacon to the most reckless of its inha- 
bitants. And however regarded, whether, 
as by old Colin Mackenzie, as a glamour 
of the Evil One, sent to punish those “who 
no coot bide ta Laird’s ain time to ken his 
pleasure ;” or whether, as by the more 
reasoning and enlightened, as an evidence 
of the fallacy of all such superstitions, 
and a proof of the folly, wickedness, and 
evil consequences of first conjuring up. 


THE. LOVER'S MISTAKE. 


phantoms of the gazer’s own over-excited 
imaginations, coloured by their own hopes, 
or fears, or wishes, and then making those 
phantasies the rule. and. gnide of their 
couduct—in whichever light regarded, 
the tale to this day ie told in Ross-shire, 
at Hallowe’en, as a warning to the young, 
and all whose impatient spirits would 
strive to raise the impenetrable veil by 
which the future is shrouded, and often- 
times in mercy, from our view. 


THE LOVER’S MISTAKE. 


Wertz, Colonel, what engrosses your 
thoughts so entirely this morning? The 
last new fashion for vests, the price of 
‘Macassar oil, or the misfit of your last 
primrose kids? Make a ‘clean breast’ 
of it.” 

“Come, Minnie, don’t be satirical. 
I’ve a perfect horror of satirical women. 
There’s no such thing as repose in their 
presence. One needs to be always on the 
defensive, armed at all points; and then, 
like as not, some arrow will pierce the 
joints of his armour. Be amiable, Minnie, 
and listen tome. J want a wife.” 

“You! a man of your resources! Clubs, 
cigars, fast horses, operas, concerts, thea- 
tres, billiard-rooms! Can’t account for 
it,” ‘said the merciless Minnie. “Had a 
premonitory symptom of a crow’s foot, 
ora grey hair? Has old Time begun to 
step on your bachelor toes?” and she 
levelled her eye-glass at his fine figure. 

The Colonel took up a book with a 
very injured air, as much as to say,— 
“Have it out, fair lady, and when you 
get off your stilts, I’ll talk reason to 

ou.” 
ij ‘But Minnie had no idea of getting off 
her stilts: so she proceeded,—‘ Want a 
wife, do you? 1 don’t see but your 
buttons and strings and straps are all 
tip-top. Your laundress attends to your 
‘wardrobe, your maitre d’hétel to your 
appetite; you’ve nice snug quarters at 
the House, plenty of‘ fine fellows’ 
to drop in upon you; and what, in the 
name of the gods, do you want of ‘a 
wife?’ And if it is a necessity that is 
not postponable, “what description of 








apron-string does your high mightiness . 
desire? J’ve an idea you've only to 
name the thing, and there’d be a perfeet 
crowd of applicants for the situation, 
Come, bestir yourself, Sir Oracle; open 
your mouth, trot out your ideal.” ot 

“ Well, then, negatively, I don’t want: 
a literary woman. I should desire my 
wife’s thoughts and feelings to centre in 
me—to be content in the little kingdom. 
where I reign supreme—to have the ca- 
pacity to appreciate me, but not brilli- 
ancy enough to outshine me, or to attract 
‘ outsiders.’ ” ' 

“T like that, because ’tis so unselfish,” 
said Minnie, with mock humility. “Go 
on.” 


“You see, Minnie, these literary wo- 
men live on public admiration—glory in 
seeing themselves in print. Just fancy 
my wife’s heart turned inside-out to 
thousands of eyes beside mine, for dis- 
section, Fancy her quickening ten thon- 
sand strange pulses with ‘ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.’ Fancy 
me walking meekly by her side, known 
only as Mr. Somebody, that the talented 
Miss condescended to marry, 
Horrible! Minnie, I tell you, literary 
women are a sort of nondescript mon- 
sters, nothing feminine about them. They 
are as ambitious as Lucifer; else, why do 
they write ?” ses 

“ Because they can’t help it,” daid 
Minnie, with a flashing eye. “ Why does 
a bird carol? There is that in such a 
soul that will not be pent up—that must 
find voice and expression; a heaven-kin- 
dled spark that is unquenchable; an 
earnest soaring spirit whose wings cannot 
be earth-clipped. These very qualities fit 
it to appreciate, with a zest none else 
may know, the strong deep love of a 
kindred human heart. Reverence, re- 
spect, indeed, such a soul claims and 
exacts; bnt think you it will be satisfied” 
with that? No! It craves the very 
treasure you would wrest from it—love! 
That there are vain and ambitious female 
writers is true; but pass no sweeping 
condemnation; there are literary women 
who have none the less deserved the holy 
names of wife and mother because God 
has granted to them the power of ‘ex- 
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SINGTLER” ATTACHMENT. 





‘pressing the same tide of emotions that 
sweep, perchance, over the soul of ano- 
ther, whose lips have never been touched 
* with a coal from the alter?” 


SOLER OAINEOD 


“Good morning, Colonel,” said Min- 

nie; “how do you like the lady to whom 
I introduced you last evening ?” 
. “Like her? I don’t like her at all— 
I love her! She took me by storm! 
Minnie, that woman must be Mrs. Colonel 
Van Zandt. She’s the very ideal of a wife 
em bodied.” 

“ I thought ahe’d suit you,” said Mianie, 
not trusting herself to look up. “ She’s 
very attractive; but are you sure you can 
secure her ?”” 

“Well, I flatter myself,’ said the 
Colonel, glancing at an opposite mirror, 
“J shall, at least, ‘die making an effort,’ 
before I take ‘no’ for an answer. Charm- 
ing woman! feminine from her shoe- 
lacings to the tips of her eye-brows; no 
blue-stockings peeping from under the 
graceful folds of her silken robe. What a 
charming life a man might lead with 
her! Her fingers never dabbled with ink, 
thank heaven! She must be Mrs. Colonel 
Van Zandt, Minnie!” 

She was “Mrs. Colonel Van Zandt.” 
A week after their marriage, Minnie came 
in, looking uncommonly wicked and mis. 
chievous. “What a turtle-dove scene!” 
said she, as she stood at the door. ‘“ Do 
you know, I never peep into paradise that 
I don’t feel a Luciferish desire to raise 
a mutiny among the celestials? And 
apropos of that, you recollect ‘ Abelard,’ 
Colonel; and the beautiful ‘ Zeluka,’ by 
the same anonymous writer; and those 
little essays by the same hand, that you 
hoarded up so long? Well, I’ve, disco- 
vered the author—after a persevering 
investigation among the knowing ones— 
the anonymous author with the signature 
of ‘ Heloise.’ You have your matrimonial 
atm around her this minute! May I be 
kissed if you havn’t!” and she threw her- 
self on the sofa in a paroxysm of mirth. 
“Oh, Colonel, ‘marry a woman who has 
just: sense enough to appreciate you, and 
not brilliancy enough to attract out- 
aidera! Fancy my wife quickening ten 


thonsand puleea with thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn! Fancy 
me walking merely by her side, known 
only as the Mr. Somebody the talented 
Miss ————— condescended to marry!’ [I 
declare I*m sorry for you, 3 you 
have my everlasting sympathy! you look 
already like a man ‘transported for Hfe!’* 

“Laugh away, Minnie. You might 
have played me a worse trick—for in- 
stance, had you married me yourself! 
‘ Heloise’ or Amy, ’tis all one to me, so 
long as I can call her wife. I’m quite 
happy enough to be willing you should 
enjoy your triumph; and quite willing 
to subscribe on my knees to your creed, 
that a woman may be literary and yet 
feminine and loveable; content to find 
her greatest happiness in the charmed 
circle of home.” 
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SINGULAR ATTACHMENT. 


ONE morning lately, a lady having gone 
tather early into an apartment in which 
she had a fine canary, and whose cage 
hung on the knob of the window-shutter, 
was much surprised to find the bird sitting 
asleep in the bottom of the cage, and side 
by side with a live mouse, also asleep. 
On raising the window-blind, the mouse 
squeezed itself through between the wires 
of the cage and fled. On examination, the 
box of seed was cleaned out, as well as 
crumbs, &c., intended for the canary, but, 
doubtless, devoured by his strange com- 
panion. On the following evening, about 
half-past ten o’clock, while the lady and 
her husband were sitting quietly by the 
fire-side, they were still further astonished 
at seeing a mouse (no doubt the same 
climbing nimbly up the shutter, and 
entering the cage between the two wires. 
Thinking it might do harm to the bird, 
they tried to catch the mouse, but it made 
its escape as before. The cage was then 
suspended from a nail, so that the mouse 
could not gain access. Strange to say, 
however, on the following morning 
canary was found asleep on the floor of 
the room (the cage-door having been left 
open) and a piece of potatoe beside him. 
Most likely the mouse had spent the whole 
of the night by the side of the bird. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








ah 
For dimplad arm ; : 
ORIGINAL POETRY. i erreath 
4 lond, eharm . 
ae Then carried round for birthday kiss, 
THE MAID OF NORWAY. Oh! what a happy day is this! 
apnea rae e OLD. Tottiers birthday | 
father’s hells a mal © More gay 
"yes filled with trembling tears; Canst thou, mother, make thy fay! 
Ber arise from her bosom daep Brow of marble, 

As she thinks on other years. § cre hue, 

Yea, Norway’s maid sits in the halls - hpoerss 
ee ee Siinieas north arose Makes mother weep! Her little fay 

Ta music's melting tone, Is passing from her ewift away, 

But the warrior’s voice has ceased to cheer Tottie sleeping ! 

Her 8 BO sweet, Oh, how fair, 

And n t is heard save the murrnuring sound Mother, does thy fay appesr! 

Of the billows at her feet. a rary hia 
And now she sits in her old grey hal . 

hands o'er the harp sirings a, Lear siesig it 
ane ove ee 8a fair the form y fay fori 
ys long gone and past. That smiling cherubs bent to look ! 
Por lonely is her dwelling-place, 
More lonely is her heart ; Tottie’s birthday! 
Yat wild and sweet those dulcet lays See above, 

The harp strings still rmpart. How Tottie's deck’a by hands of Love ! 
In fancy’s dream see Trenmor comes, ny, 

A pale and haggard form ; re am light, 

His voice is heard upon the breeze, S a i pe seer 

ane ma itne oomeine siete By angels led with entle hand, 

He comes from Larno’s bloody field, Tottie awakes m “ Happy Land!” 

His armour dyed with blood ; 

Ho has passed the darkly-rolliag wave, Tottio’s presents { 

And by the raging flood. ee ” prepared, e ‘ni 
Ist Trenmor’s spirit meets her eye ? e as by “ Love” been spared ! 

"Tis a dveiai ct her feverish fac ld asia shea 
He comes from Larno’s well-fought field, G i. sig y Jay, 

To list to her wild harp’s strain. On ens ohio jay * 
Straight from that bloody battle-field, And dazzling crown that looks #0 sweet 
ese the ae Scan rae She laid it at her Suvtour’s feet / 

© has come toc is lovely bride, 

And murmur his vows aca Sorxx Youran, 

s " ¥ * * ] 
Ere erp da ee eles be SYMPATHY. 

Prociaimed these fond hearts one : 

And happily now Trenmor lives aay ritee hepa by tempests tora 

With Moina of Artindone. Lente eae gare 

Gzoucx Marreawsaw. So doth the heart of pleasure shorn, 
: Yearn after sympathy, 
To pour into some friendly var 
“TOTTIE Its troubled tale, its every fear. 
Torriz’s birthday ! To dry the mourner’s tears, to stiil 
Oh, how y il The sur of the breast, 
Mother makes herdittle fay | To guard from each impendmg ill 
Tiny shoes ortals by grief oppressed, 
Of azure hue; These, these are deeds of priceless worth, 
Lac cap, ‘ ots which are holy in their birth. 
With ribbons bine; 
Bnowy frock and loop’d-up sleeve— When the hard lines of trying care 
That Tottie’s gay, you may believe! Are farrowed in the cheek, 
When those fond hopes which young hearts wear 
Tottie’s presents ! No more those hearts shall seek, 
What a store Blessed are they who so befri 
And close the eyes when life end. 
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THE ECONOMICAL GRATE. 





THE ECONOMICAL GRATE. 


Miss PENELOPE JENKINS is a very econo- 
mical maiden lady, and “ knows what’s 
what,” as well as most people. Indeed, I 
scarcely knew her 6 oat 


remnants of calicoes, white and coloured ; 
of ribbons, satin, gauze, and lutestring; of 
handkerchiefs of all sizes, materials and 
colours; cotton-reels, Whitechapel needles, 
&c., or of any articles within the range of 
her experience and judgment, I should be 
anxious to obtain her services as my agent 
_in making the purchases, for 1 am certain 
that a shilling in her hands would be more 
easily expanded to thirteen or fourteen 
pence, than in those of any other economist 
of my acquaintance. Miss Jenkins has also 
a correct taste in articles of female dress or 
furniture, and I have never remarked upon 
her an unbecoming cap or bonnet, or ill- 
- chosen trimmings to them. Take her with 
u to an auction of furniture, and she will 
id and buy in for you, with a degree of 
cleverness which long experience, combined 
with intellectual acuteness, has enabled her 
to attain. 

It happened that I was present in a small 
country town at an auction of books and 
furniture, at which a spirited competition 
was proceeding for the possession of an 
economical and genteel grate, as the auc- 
tioneer describedit. Ihave its minute form 
and proportions at this moment in my 
mind’seye. Indeed, I have reasons for re- 
membering them precisely—reasons to which 
I cannot revert in imagination, even after 
the lapse of many months, without a sensa- 
tion of shivering. This grate was of cast 
metal, and a highly-ornamented affair. It 
‘presented a medium average breadth of 
eight inches between its side pillars (which 
terminated on claws resting on a metal plat- 
form which was supported by dog-irons of 

lished steel), and had lozenge-formed 

ars, displaying seven apertures, of which 
the two centre ones alone gave any distinct 
view of the fire within. A moulded balus- 
trade surmounted the upper cross bar, which 
was exactly four and a-half inches above 
the lower parallel bar. The sides were of 
corresponding mouldings. The back part 
alone, which was designed to stand against 
the rear wall of some sooty rea was, 
excepting a consequential-looking battle- 
ment on. the top, a plain sheet of meta 
which, as if unfit company for the sides an 
front, and unwilling to come forward, was 


‘to place its beck closely to the wall, about. 


thirteen inches from the genteel-looking 


L for making bar- 
gains, and if I wanted to collect a store of 









front. It reminded me of a vulgar man 
conscious of his unfitness for the well-bred 
and well-dressed society of a drawing-room 
of real ladies and gentlemen, sneaking into | 
a corner, or behind a door, to keep aloof. 
from the company with which, by some. 
chance, he finds himeelf associated for ithe . 
moment, to his own confusion, if he have 
modesty ; which, by the way, a very vulgat 
ill-bred man has not. ° 
Miss Jenkins had bid nine shillings and 
three-pence for the grate in question. Mrs. 
Tomkins was regarding it by stealthy 
glances, rather anxiously; Miss Jenkins 
was trying to look as if she did not want it, 
and said it was a paltry, shabby concern to 
the persons around her, not worth more 
than a very few shillings, &c. &c. Both 
these ladies telegraphed the auctioneer from 
time to time by an imperceptible movement 
of the head or the lips, or a motion of the 
fingers, and so slyly and cleverly was this 
communication carried on between the man 
with the hammer and Miss Jenkins more 
particularly, that few, if any, of the by- 
standers would have perceived that she was 
bidding at all, The bids had swelled to 
14s. 6d., which sum was Mrs, Tomkins’s did. 
Miss Jenkins flushedindignantly. ‘I will go 
no further,” said she, ‘it’s monstrous— let 
them that’s fool enough to buy it, have it,’’ 
Mrs. Tomkins flushed with triumph, though 
she had some misgivings as ‘to the intrinsic 
merits of the grate. She wheeled about. | 
Miss Jenkins threw out one little sparkle 
from the corner of her left eye towards the 
hammer—Going, going, gone—jifteen shil- 
lings, MissJenkins! Mrs. 'Tomkins protested, 
but invain. The auctioneer had, in fact, a 
liking for Miss Jenkins, and had stretched 
his powers a little to gratify her longing in 
this instance. He declared that he thought 
Mrs. Tomkins had declined, &c. &., and 
offered to put up the articleagain ; but Mrs, 
Tomkins was in a passion, and talked of foul 
play, and retired in dudgeon from the field 
of contest. Miss Jenkins now declared, 
that the “‘ paltry, shabby concern,” was “a 
beau-ti-ful grate’’—“‘a perfect love of a 
grate’’—QOh, Penelope Jenkins, how could 
you have put on such a double face, and 
exercised such ea double tongue ! : 

I lodged afterwards with Miss Jenkins 
who was to supply me with board and fuel 
at discretion; that is to say, at my discre- 
tion, not at hers, which would have been, I 
suspect, of very contracted limits, and, oddly 
enough, the pretty economical grate was 
placed in my sitting-room, and became my 
companion during some of the coldest 
months of a very cold season. It occupied 





FOOD. 


a deep, open, gaping chimney, which always 
looked ne pad for want of a fixed register 
grate of a very different constraction from 
that of my economical grate. This, indeed, 
has been to me the occasion of more bodil 
misery than I ever before experienced. It 
ve out no heat. How could it, with so 
imited a front, and that guarded by thick 
bars of metal? The back part of the chim- 
ney was, no doubt, well-warmed, and any 
animal actually #2 the chimney directly over 
the economical grate would have been well 
warmed ; but I oould not perch myself 
there-—and in the position in which I 
actually sat, that is, crouching as closel 
to the front of the grate as po wit. 
my feet on the fender, and the poker con- 
tinually in my hands, I derived no warmth 
from the heat, which every fresh poke sent 
up the chimney. But who cares whether I 
‘was warmed or not? My intention is 
merely to draw attention to the fact, that 
pretty-looking articles are often worse than 
useless, and that what is designed for 
economy often proves to be a source of waste. 

It was so in the present instance. Pene- 
lope Jenkins, instead of putting up a fixed 
register grate made on philosophical prin- 
ciples, capable of giving out a great deal of 
heat with comparatively little coal, used, 
while I was quivering over ‘‘the love of a 

te’? and grumbling perpetually, half a 
a of coals (at 32s. per ton) more than 
would have sufficed to keep me in comfort 
health, and good humour, if a different kind 
of grate had been provided for me. 

Besides, Miss Jenkins has lost a lodger by 
her economical grate. I could not bear the 
want of warmth—my very intellects were 
becoming frozen up. I gave warning—I 
departed ; and no one else has supplied my 
place in front of the economical grate. 
And assuredly Mrs. Tomkins will not recom- 
mend a new lodger to Miss Jenkins. 

‘What a creditable affair, too, it would 
have been to Miss Jenkins, if I had re- 
mained at her house, dating from it papers 
for the Family Friend. This would have 
attracted attention to her and her house (I 
gay it of course without vanity), and insured 
her lodgers during the term of her natural 
life. This bas been altogether a mistaken 
economy. | 
nee aa 

DIssIMULATION.—-Dissimulation in youth 
is the forerunner of perfidy in old age; its 
first appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future shame. It de- 

ades parts and learning, obscures the 

ustre of every accomplishment, and sinks 
usinto contempt.  ~ _ 
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FOOD.  .. 
BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. _. 

THe diversity prevailing in. different 
nations in reference to articles of food, 
seems to confirm, in its literal sense, the 
proverbial saying, that ‘‘One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” oe 

Many an article of food which is in high 
esteem in one country, is regarded in others 
with an abhorrence which even famine can 
hardly surmount. 

In the Shetland Islands it is said that 
crabs and lobsters abound; which the 
people catch for the London market, but 
refuse to eat, even when half-starved. 

The * John Dory” is reckoned by epicures 
one of the choicest of fish; but in Devon- 
shire, where it abounds, and also in Ireland, 
it used to be thrown away as unfit for food. 
There seems to be some superstition con- 
nected with this, as it is said that a Devon- 
shire cook-maid flatly refused even to 
dress it, 

Eels, which are abundant. and of good 
quay, in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
and also in Scotland, are regarded by the 
people there with as much diagust as snakes. 

Skate, which is in high estimation in 
England, in Ireland is hardly ever eaten, 
except by the fishermen. 

Scallops, on the other hand, which are 
reckoned a dainty in Ireland, are hardly 
ever eaten in England; and though they 
are abundant on many of the coasts, few of 
the English have any idea that they are 
eatable. | 

The cuttle-fish (that kind which produces 
the inky fluid), though found on our coasts, 
is not eaten by us; but at Naples it is 
highly esteemed, and travellers report that 
it tastes like veal. Cockchafers are, by the 
Italians, candied, and served up with other 
confectionery. 

The echinas, or sea-egg, is alao nunknown 
to us as food, but is reckoned a delicacy in 
the West Indies. | 

. The hedgehog no one in England thinks 
of eating (either ‘dla sauce piquante,” or 
otherwise), except the sipsice, and some 
who have joined them, and who report that 
itis better than rabbit. ot 

The sailors in the English and Dutch 
whale-ships do not eat the fiesh of the 
whale. But those in the French whalers 
(with their well-known national skill in: 
pookery) are said to make a palatable dish: 
of it. ee Aank o 

By almost all the lower classes in England 
venison and game of all kinds ere held in 
abhorrence; and so are fresh figs, = 


a8 


By the Australian savages, frogs, anakes, 
darge moths, and grubs picked out of rotten 
wood, allof whieh the English settlers turn 









eucking babies), is loathed by the South Sea 
) Cat have teen introduced 
into several of the islands, but the people 
deride the settlers for using their milk, and 
ask them why they de not milk the sows. 
On the other hand, dogs and rata are 
favourite articles of food with them. 
These last (as is well known) are often 
eaten by the Chinese; who also eat salted 
earthworms, and a kind of sea-slug (Holo- 
4huria), which most Europeans would turn 
from with disgust. | 
_ In the narrative of Anson’s voyage is a 
full account of the Frondice of the South 
Americans (both Creoles and Indians) 
inst turtle, as poisonous. The prisoners 
captured in the prize-ships warned our 
sailors against eating it, and for some time 
lived on bad ship-beef; but seeing that our 
amen throve on the turtle, they began to eat it, 
at firat sparingly, and at length heartily. 
And when set ashore and liberated, they 
declared that they blessed the day of their 
capture, which bad introduced them to a 
| a ae supply of wholesome and delicious 


Horse-flesh, which most Europeans would 
refuse to eat except in great extremity, is 
preferred by the Tartars to all other; and 
the flesh of a wild ass’s colt was greatly 
esteemed by the ancient Romans. 

As for pork, it is on religious grounds 
that Jews and Mohammedans abstain from 
it (as the Hindus do from beef), but the 
Christians of the East seem to have nearly 
an equal aversion to it; and the like pre- 
-vailed to a great degree, till lately, in Scot- 
landalso. (See Waverley and The Fortunes 
of Nigel.) , 

The large shell-snail, called ercargot, was 
a favourite dainty with the ancient Rom 
and still is.so in a great part of the South of 
Europe, though mest Englishmen would be 
half-starved before they would eat it. 

It is said that in Vienna the large wood- 
ants are served up and eaten alive! And 
small land-craba are eaten alive in China. 
The ig a large species of lizard, is 
reckoned a great dainty in some of the West 
India ions. And the monkey and the 
alligator areeaten both in Africa and in South 
America; and some travellers who have 
overcome their prejudices have pronounced 
them to be very good eating. A large cro- 
codile or alligator, indeed, is said to have a 


| Both 


| 88 we should to the half-living 


ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





strong flavour, buts youn; ‘one tastes 
nat omg aaa once 


we and the Icelanders use butter ar, but 
they store it up without salt, till #t is ramedd 
amd sour. ee a 8 oot ae 


We agree with the Abyssinians in liking 
beef; but they would probally object: aa 
much to the “‘roast-beef of old England,” 


) of 
Maize hes been introduced into New Zea- 
land by the missionaries, and the people 
cultivate and highly esteem it, But their 


raw beef in which they delight. 


mode of preparing it for food is to Euro- 


peans most disgusting. They s' it: in 
water till it is putrid, and ‘san aare it. into 
a kind of porridge, which emits a moat 
intolerable stench. =e 
_ Human flesh has been, and still is, eaten 
In many parts of the world, and that y 
people censiderably above the lowest rs 
of savages; such as the Fiji Islenders, and 
an Indian people called the Batta, who-are 
said even to have a written language. 
And even in cannibalism there are great 
diversities. Some nations eat their enemies, 
and some their friends. Herodotus relates 
that a Persian king asked the Indian soldiers 
that were in his service, what reward would 
induce them to burn the dead bodies of their 
friends, as the Greeks did, instead of eating 
them. They replied by entreating him not 
to mention saything so shocking. . 
On the other hand, the New Zealanders 
before their conversion, who seem to have 
considered that ‘“‘the proper diet of-man- 
kind is man,” seem to have eaten only their 
enemies. Among the Australian savag 
on the contrary, it is said, that if a moth 
finds a young baby troublesome to carry 
about, she will eat it (although she would 
not allow any one else to do so), under the 
full persuasion that she has merely deferred 





ans, | its birth, and that the next child she hears 


will be a re-appearance of the ecaten.one. 


When remonstrated with by the Europeans, 

she will reply, ‘‘Oh, massa, he plenty come 

again!”—Good Words.” i ; 
Ce ee 


ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, — 
Our. language, like our island, has @n- 
dergone many revolutions, and perbaps sna : 
for the best. It derives ite origin fro 
various sources; it has been propagated by 
many different nations, and owcs some of 
its excellencies to them all, Its basis. may 
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be said to be Saxon, with such an inter- 
mixture of ancient and modern words as 
conquest, commerce, or learning, I a suc- 
cession of agea, has gradually introduced. 
From the influx of so: many streams, from 
the connection of so many dissimilar parts, 
it naturally follows that the English, like 
every compounded language, must possess a 
certain degree of irregularity; that com- 
ibe anunlogy in structure cannot, therefore, 
) expected from it, which is found in those 
simpler languages which have been derived 
from one source, and raised on one founda- 
tion. . Hence our syntax is confined, since 
there are few marks in the words themselves 
which can show their relation to each other, 
or point out either their concordance or 
their government in the sentence. But if 
these disadvantages attend a compounded 
language, they are balanced by other at- 
tendant beauties, particularly by the num- 
ber and variety of words with which such a 
language is commonly enriched. And, in 
fact, few languages are more copious than 


the English. In all the graver subjects of 


-human investigation or discussion, no com- 

plaints can justly be made of the sterility 
of our tongue. We are likewise rich in the 
language of poetry: our poetical style dif- 
fers essentially from prose; not with respect 
to numbers only, but in the very words 
themselves. In this we have an infinite 
superiority over the French, whose poetical 
language, were it not distinguished by 
rhyme, would not appear to differ very con- 
siderably from their prose. Their language, 
however, surpasses ours in expressing what- 
ever is gay, delicate, and amusing; for 
conversation it is unrivalled; but for the 
higher subjects of composition it is justly 
considered as inferior to the English. 

. The flexibility of a language, or its power 
of adaptation to grave and strong, easy and 
flowing, tender and gentle, pompous and 
magnificent sentiments, as occasions require, 
isa quality of great consideration, both in 
speaking and writing. This seems to de- 
pend on the copiousness of language; the 
different arrangement of which its words 
are susceptible; and the variety and beauty 
of the sound of those words, so as to corre- 
spond with so many different subjects. The 

eek possesses these requisites in a higher 


degree than any other language, ancient or | 


modern. It superadds the graceful variety 
of its different dialests to its beautiful ori- 
ginal form, and thereby readily assumes 
every kind of character, from. the most 
simple and familiar to the most formal and 
majestic. The Latin, though it has many 
intrinsic and appropriate beauties, in this 





respect is inferior to the Greek. It hes 


more of a settled character of stateliness and 
gravity, and is supported by a certain sena~ 
torial. dignity of which it is not easy to be 
uniformly divested. Among the modern 
tongues, the Italian, as possessing on ‘the 
whole the greatest degree of flexibility, 
seems to be the most perfect of all the 
dialects which have arisen from the ruins of 


the ancient. 


Our language, though it cannot pretend 
to equal the Italian in flexibility, has, never- 
theless, a very considerable portion of this 
valuable quality. . Whoever considers the 
diversity of style which appears in some of 
our most distinguished writers, will discover 
such a cirele of expression, and such a power 
of accommodation to the various tastes of 
men, as must redound to the honour of our 
tongue, and deservedly fix its reputation. 

eck | of sound has ever been regarded 
as essential to perfect language ; and in this 
quality English has been supposed to be 
very deficient: yet whoever considers the 
melody of its versification, and its power of 
supporting poetical numbers without the 
assistance of rhyme, must confess that it is 
far from being unharmonious. Even our 
prose, in the hands of a writer of taste, is 
susceptible of musical periods; and our 
Sidon Rane received a smoothness and polish 
from Pope and some others that can scarcely 
be surpassed in any language. Smoothness, 
however, it must be admitted, is not the 
distinguishing characteristic of the English 
tongue. Strength and ‘expression, rather 
than grace and melody, constitute its cha- 
racter, The simplicity of its form and con- 
struction is certainly superior to that of any 
of the European dialects,—a property de- 
serving attention. It is free from the intri- 
cacy of cases, declensions, moods, and tenses. 
Its words are subject to fewer variations 
from their original form than those of any 
other language. Its substantives have no 
other distinction of gender but what is 
made by nature; and but one variation in 
case, namely, the possessive. Its adjectives 
admit of no change, except what exprésses 
the degree of comparison. Its verbs, instead. 
of the inflections of other languages, admit 
no more than four or five changes in termi~ 
nation, A few prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs supply all the purposes of tenses; 
whilst the words in general preserve their 
form unaltered. Hence our et pos- 
sesses a simplicity and facility, which is the 
very reason why it is so frequently spoken 
and written with inaccuracy. We imagine 
that a competent skill in it may be acquire 
without any study, and that in a syntax so 





TUE DANGERS OF A VOLUNTEER BALL. 





marrow and limited as ours there is nothing 
which requires attention. But the funda- 
mental: rules of syntax are common to the 

English, as well as to the ancient tongues ; 
i a regard to them is absolutely necessary 


if we wish to write with propriety, purity, | teer ball 


or elegance. aes | 

In short, whatever may be the compara- 
tive advantages or defects of our language, 
it certainly deserves in the highest degree 
our study.and attention. The Greeks and 
Romans, in the meridian of their glory, 
thought the cultivation of their respective 
languages an object worthy their most 
serious regard, their most sedulous applica- 
tion. The French and Italians have em- 
ployed considerable industry upon theirs; 
and in this respect their example is highly 
laudable and deserving imitation, For 
whatever knowledge may be gained by the 
study of other languages, it can never be 
communicated with advantage, unless by 
those who can write and speak their own 
language with promptitude and purity. 
Without this, the matter of an author, be it 
ever so good and useful, will suffer in the 
public esteem. The marble block will be 
passed without notice; it is the polish of 
the statuary that arrests the attention. 


—>— 
THE DANGERS OF A VOLUNTEER 
BALL. 


A Letter from Miss Julia Flirtington to 
her friend Miss Maud Summerbell, of 
Russell-square. 

Harcourt Grange, March, 1862, 
My Dezarxst Mavp,—I promised, when 

I left town, to write and tell you all the 

news, and I have so much to say to you 

that I really don’t know where to begin 
first. Of course you remember Minnie 

Elderton, who was at Miss Prism’s school, 

at Fulham, when you and I were there. 

Well, I received an invitation from Minnie’s 

: Mrs. Elderton, to come down here 

and spend a few weeks with them; and 

here I am, dear, in a large quaint country- 
house, with a wide-sweeping lawn in front, 
and surrounded with great black trees, on 
the branches of which the pete buds are 

arsting out, : ir i of the balmy 
breath of spring. I cannot tell. you how 
happy Ihave been. Mr. and Mra. Elderton 
are such nice people, and Minnie is as 

and kind as ever, and she has a brother, 

Mr. Henry Elderton, who is. very clever, 

and has most splendid whiskers. Minnie 

and I, and Harry—I mean Minnie’s brother 

-~have had several rides together, I have 


jured every lady’s skirt, 


always ridden a beautiful black horse called 
Gheber, and I believe in my new habit I 
sig bigger avg — I: ne oe = 
80 by someone. The great event, thoug’ 
in the whole of my visit, has been the volun- 
Il. Mr,,Elderton is the lieutenant- 
colonel of the Oldminster Rifle C and, 


as they had determined to give a ball, we 
were all ex to go. Several other 


companies offered to join, and the local 
pepe were ecstatic in their allusions to the 
orthcoming event. The ball was to come 
off in the Assembly-rooms at Oldminster, 
and the excitement in the little old town, 1. 
am fold, was aries unprecedented. 
Harry Elderton—there! I have got into a 
way of calling young Mr. Elderton Harry. 
through being s0 much with Minnie, that 1 
cannot help it—Harry Elderton is a captain 
in the same corps as his father, and took 
the lead in getting up the com pak He 
objected to the ball himself, but, en he 
found that the notion was pop in. th 
corps, he went at it heart and soul. He is 
so nice, and has such beautiful curly. hair, 
and such soft deep brown eyes—but I was 
going to tell you about the ball. Reverons 
a nos moutons. The momentous night 
arrived. I wore that blue wreath you liked 
so much, and my white silk dress, and, with 
my torquoise brooch and earrings, I believe 
I looked rather pretty—at least Harry said 
so. A beautiful bouquet of white camellias, 
and azalias, and blue violets was lying on 
my dressing-table, I have not the slightest 
notion where it came from, but I believe it 
was sent from Covent Garden the same 
morning. Well, we drove to Oldminater, 
and got down at the Assembly-rooms. 
There was a guard of honour at the door, 
that presented arms to Colonel Elderton. 
who looked so nice in his uniform; an 
as to Harry—oh! he looked beautiful; I 
wish you ‘seen him, When we got 
up-stairs there was a great deal of hand- 
shaking and introductions, and at last the 
orchestra to play. The room was 
abusing decorated with evergreens and 
yonets. Some statues had been removed 
from niches round the room, and stands of 
Enfield rifles substituted, which produced 
a coup a’atl at once cheerful-and appro- 
priate. , 
The rifle movement was well represented, 
there being not only the two Oldminster 
corps present, but also the Blankshire 
Artillery volunteers, and a cavalry com- 
y, represented by one young man, 
ornet Spoonbill, who wore spurs, afd in~ 
or lesa, during 


the course of the evening. 


"WILD ANIMALS, 


There were some 1 retty girls amongst 
the party: there oa Lede ha admired 
very much at first, but I took a dislike to 
cher before the evening was over. You 
know that I am very fair; well, this girl 


was dark--and she had black.eyes, and ‘was | 


| yey forward. Harry danced several times 
with her—but I believe ehe asked him to 
doso, Thecompany was rather mixed, but 

‘all seemed determined to enjoy themselves 

i~~and the ball began. 

. The firat dance was a quadrille. Colonel 
Elderton led off with a young lady—a bride 
—the wife of a very soft-looking officer in 

‘his own corps. The most distinguishing 

point ebout this young man was, that his 
sword, which he was evidently wearing for 
the first time, was never where it ought to 
be. If it was not tripping himself up, it 
was tripping up some one else; but his 
young wife was evidently very fond of him, 
and danced with him the whole of the even- 


ing. 

| ha I said before, the firat dance was a 
quadrille. It was a respectable, orderly 
quadrille. The young married officer, of 
eourse, tripped himself up in Za pastorelle, 
and the cavalry gentleman with the spurs 
bewan his work of crinolinic demolition. 

These events excluded, the quadrille was as 

regular, as formal, and as dull as quadrilles 

usually are. I danced with Harry, who 

put his name down for a great many dances 
on my card. He told me if any person I 
did not like asked me to dance, that I had 
to say that I was engaged to him; and I 
said I would. Oh Maud! he blushed so 
after he said ‘‘ engaged ;’”’ and so did I, for 
I saw my face in a mirror! 

The quadrille was dull and orderly, but 
what shall I say of the first waltz—how can 
I even describe the complicated disasters of 
the first polka? Cornet Spoonbill slashed 
into flounces and skirts with his many- 
spiked spurs. The recently-married man 
dealt irrespective blows on every side with 
his sword, which was fortunately in the 
scabbard, and ultimately finished -in hia 
usual way by tripping himself and several 
others up. 

- Poor Minnie Elderton came to grief 
during a waltz: she wears curls, and one of 
her ringlets got entangled in the embroidery 

‘of some absurd rifle uniform. What men 
want with embroidery I can’t conceive, and 

this man‘'was a perfect nuisance. He asked 

me -to dance, but I said I was engaged: to 

'Haery.. There were several men in very 
‘yidioulous uniforms, and one rifleman came 

‘fm knickerbockers! another artilleryman, 

5 of his appearance, camo into the ball- 


room with his busby on; and one distin- 
uished-locking volunteer wore on his 
reast a medal that he had won at a cattle- 
6 su was very good. I sat next 
ree who talked to me so, the whole time, 
that I could not listen to thespeeches. Harry 
ropoaed the ladies—oh, he speaks so nicely, 
aud—and this toast was responded to by 

a little man. He was very robust and ver 

funny, and evidently a great favourite wi: 
the corps. In speaking of Harry Elderton, 
he said thet the corps expected that he. 
would soon be married, and that he believed 
that the lady who was to be his wife was 
not far from him at that moment. Oh, 
Maud! all the people turned and looked at 
"e, I thought I should have fainted, and 
I know I wished the ground would open 
and swallow me up. But Harry whispered 
something in my ear which made me feel 

all right again. 

After supper we danced again. Cornet 
Spoonbill once more dealt destruction with 


his spurs ; but the youthful Benedict havin 


injured his nose by tumbling over his swo 
in coming out of the supper-room, was 
taken away by his wife. : 
We left between two and three o’clock, 
and they cheered as the carriages drove 
away; and when I got back to Harcourt 
Grange, I was very tired, but very happy. 
Mrs. Elderton has given mea beautiful 
Indian crape shawl, which I will show you 
when we meet; and then I shall have such 
a host of things to tell you. a 
Ever yours affectionately, 
JULIA FLIRTINGTON. 
P.S.—If you are a very good girl and do 
not tell any one, you will, probably, be 
somebody's bridesmaid soon.—J. F, . 


ene 


WILD ANIMALS. 
THEIR HOMES, HAUNTS, AND HISTORIES, 
THE JACKAL. 


THE Jackal (Canis aurcus) is another of 
those gregarious predatory creatures which: 
give aninfinity of trouble tothe South African 
settler. Not so savage and repulsive as the 
hyena ; not so strong and bold as the wild 


dog—it yet, perhaps, is as mischievous as: 
either. Much like a fox in appearance, it is. 


so in character also; sly and wary, it steals 
by nist’ into the poultry close, and carries 
off the feathered inhabitants ; it gives chase 
to the sheep and antalopes, and any other 
defenceless creatures which it can, singly or 
in united numbers, overcome; it is likewise 










. weird spot near at hand. Away 





WILD ANIMALS. 


THE JACKAL. 


very destructive in the fruit 
somewhat of an omnivorous fee 
to have a particular partiality 
bene d th th 
n~ and thus, in more ways than 
1 the. md before oe ge with which 
it is often found associated, injures and 
annoys the husbandman. Ita wild ory, like 
_ a shriek heard in the ailence of the night, 
* is somewhat truly horrifying; bursting 
» forth out of the thick forests or the rocky 
kloof, or sweeping afar over the desolate 
karroo, it rises, and ere it dies away is taken 
up and repeated by echo; or one troop 
_ answers another, and is ia turn answered 
from a different quarter, till the wild chorus 


en, being 
and seems 
7 OYr QTApes ; 


‘Bille all the air, and it seems as though 


“@emons were holding their revels in some 


o the 
Eid thee pack, light of foot, keen of scent, 
of eye; if they ‘ight upon a sick 

or wounds d animal of the larger kind, they 
stand sbricking round him, until the lion, 
fin. by the sound, approaches, atrikes 
his prey, and having satisfied his 
hanger, leaves the rest for 
an as they have been called, who 
quarrel and fight over every morsel, and 
each other round the carense for 





| the gale, and, fey 
it seems, evens on the Spent 
nightly roamings. When the 





roots and vegetables in the 


se Wits th bones are picked clean, off is a long, can 


aylight strength 


comes, they reiire to their holes and bur- 
rows, and there lie crouched, until the 
night, their season for racing, feasting, aud 
yelling, again approaches. 


THE CAPE HUNTING DOG, 
THIs is a wild, fleet, and savage animal, 
and one of the pests of South A 0a, offen 


committing fearful ravages on the flocks and 
herds of the farmers; when it breaks into the 
sheep-fold, it worries and mangles far more 
than it requires to satisfy its carnivorous 
propensities. It does not attack Pesci 
cattle openly, but steals behind, or upon 
them, when asleep, and, with a single bite, 
will snap off the tail, and soul away to 
devour it in a place of security: Lar 
packs of these ‘snild dogs go # scaring thn 
country in all directions, snaeca aes day, 
but oftenest by night, hunting the different 
kinds of antelopes, which they generally run 
down, being long-winded, ‘as well as. 
and fleet; they will attack and tear in pisces 
any disabled animal they come across, how- 
ever ere it ray be; they are about the 
size of an pointer, have long mba, 
erect ears, and muscular, well- oneg 
describes. their 






By 


forms. Gordon Cumming 
mode of manting, and says, of le ; 


_ they relive one sol oma leadin. 
‘falling to the rear lange fotign 
his others, who have been bh | 








THE CAPE HUNTING DOG. 


succeeded in bringing their quarry to bay. 
7 all surround him, and he is io is immed 
tged to the ground, and in a few 


minutes ¥ mm. to pieces and rend pei They 
are of a bold and daring sition, and do 
not. entertain much eee man, evincing 


leas concern at his approach than any other 
carnivorous animal with which we are ac- 
quainted. When a peck is disturbed, they 
trot leisurely along before the intruder, re- 
fount 5 patting, and looking back at him. 
bring forth their young in large 
holes in desolate open places, and their 
burrows are connected with one another 
underground, When a troop of wild do 
observe a man approaching, they rush forth, 
with their young, even though the intruder 
should be « upon them, and retreat across 
the plain. ‘Their voice consists of three dif- 
ferent xinds of cry, each being used on 
‘occasions; one is a sharp, angry 
bark, ‘usually uttered when they suddenly 
beers! an object which they cannot make 
out; and another resembles. the chattering 
of mon 8) hrc ‘Ao emitted at night, 
sven large numbers em are congrega 
together, and they are excited by any 





| id pass 
16. countenance, like the lights me 
ed on a fleld 
_ Cultivate, then, a. 


in a troop a 
Thi os pathy, and 





guished at a great distance; it very much 
resembles the second Bde of the satiny 
and, when heard in a calm morning, echoing 
through the distant woodlands, it cave 
pases effect. They treat all domestic - 
ogs, however large and fierce, with the : 
utmost scorn, waiting to receive their attack, 
and then cleverly assistin = another, they 
generally rend them to The domes- 
tic dogs most cordially reciprocate. = 
animosity, at what distance soever | 
even more than that of the sae starting to 
their feet, and engelly barki a — 
Further, the wild og is atron avd ww 
and rapacious, and enly'a 2 less fearful 
and repulsive than the hyena itealf; the 
gnu and the eland, and the pallah, bound 
off when they hear the wild musical cry 
and the tempest of pattering. feet, whic. 
betokens the ap roach o of the ravening pack ; 
and even the fierce buffalo cowers amon; 
the reeds, fearful of their. keneen ying meme 
overpowering a “ ; 
SMILES.—A senfisi to have an specks 
effect, must be the natural consequence’ of 4. 
alge social feeling, and it must be followed 
he the repose of the risible bsiagiece od 
ese alternations 8 over the: 













of warieg grain, tn umm 
feeling of “social: ye 
the expression of it will come: 





Meprration, that grest.and universal in- p it Frage 


atructor of the human race, which 
of pilowniy-ihe eure fue of he a 
: gui e 
on eir because it enlightens 
them with general principles—pla 
ge imoportant and more extensive part in 
great process of moral development. It 
is here that its value is most conspicuous, 
for it puts man in M soget a = Cs ae 
powers, e real dignity 
of his nature. In science, and in art, think- 
ing elaborates the elementary facts furnished 
y observation and experiment; in the work 
moral development its object is to ex- 
the inmost recesses of the mind, to 
collect together those slementary phenomena 
which reveal to us the great law of duty, 
and to familiarise us with a knowledge of 
ourselves. In science, and in art, thinking 
operates only on ideas furnished by the 
senses and the intellect; in the work of 
moral edueation it also excites those emo- 
tions or feelings which are associated with, 
or which vost aan | flow out of our concep- 
tions of good, and which constitute the im- 
modiate springs of action. Thinking, indeed, 
may be anid te be the living principle of 
wisdom ; and, if the practice of it be so dif- 
ficult in the ordinary course of study, and 
familiar or to a small number of minds, it 
beeames still more so, and is consequently 
leas practised, in reference to moral objects. 
n acquirement of scientific truth, 
thought is often aided by images of sens 
ions and definitions. In mo 
niations these exterior aids do not exist; 


* 


mind is thrown upon its own resources, 










in fod eal by its own aliment, and main- 
tans iteclf by its own native strength. 
There is, in reference to morals, not only 


atetleotual conception, but an emotion or 
the one informing the intellect, 
prnconpae d ne dyer age emotion 
or feeling flowing naturally from clear con- 
ceptions of the intellect. Such, indeed, is 
the authority with which the 


Author of all things has invested the law of | have been 
conception 


of it has an effect 
more certain and more abso- 


erding presented to the 
sien to ita nature, It is, how- 
seek for the protetype 


duty, that the 





Pride 


ys a still | from 
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of this conception out of eursélvess 
oe hig a sented with a reGeation of 
i only; it is to be found only swithim; 
in the inmost sanctuary of conscious 
But it is not mafficient that the concep 
should merely ba: presented to the mind; 
ins must be taken to seareh for it, and to 
i ily us. Ignorance and 
not panenlly happen mn that the nw of Ger 
e law 
is violated vith eliberate intention, te 
rather by neglecting to study it; and so far 
evil ever being committed for its own 
sake, it would be next to impossible to resiut 
the ater which surrounds the good, if 
we y knew how to consider it in all its 
beauty. It is not sufficient simply to glance 
at our duties—they should be deliberately 
reflected upon ; their influence should gra- 
dually extend through the whole of our 
mortal nature; should ramify through, and 
peer ita inmost folds; should, indeed, 
entire possession of us. Such is 
end proposed by the art of thinking, the 
first and the most powerful of all arta, since 
it alone enables man to enjoy the exercise 
of those high faculties which his Creater 
has endowed him with, and invests the 
mind with true causative power. 

Struck with the importance and pregnant 
character of this great art, the ascetic writers 
and philosophers of antiquity have, with 
praiseworthy industry, endeavoused to de- 
velope its laws, and we are indebted to them. 
for a great number of useful precepts on a 
subject on which precepts are, indeed, easen~ 
tial. The art of thinking has, however, 
experienced the fate of other artes that have 
become loaded with didactic rules. It has 
become embarrassed by rules useless both 
to such as are capable of acting of them- 
selves, and to those that are not so; for the 
first act naturally without their aid, and the 
others are not in a state to profit by them 


at all. 

In the hope of rendering the application 
of rules and certain, they have become 
purely mechanical, and consequently de- 
prived of their true principle of action, beth 
morally and intellectually. “Rules have been. 
laid down as to how to seleet a subject, how 
to determine it, how to circumscribe and 
divide it; the proper times and pleegs fer 
action aud repose, for ideas a i 

assigned; the boundaries, the 
method bog formularies pai aid 
own; the exercise € and intel. 
lectual faculties b be rigorousl oad 

& pre-concelred system, wu neg ioc: 
of the fast thet in order that the foul 


should fulfil their deat’ — 
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together of all the powers of mind, and 
the disposing of them with eo power. 
of | The presesice of certain exterior te nity 
rarer Tevxecient ae hae “a cae 
energetic reaction; w on the 
hand, the soul may, fn the absence of ex- 
i is beoome plunged in idle le- 
. Belf-possession is a state of mental 
freedom at once active and peaceful, because 
well ordered ; but it is a state not under the 
immediate dominion of the will, nor is it 
easily acquired; it is a prerogative pur- 
chased by a leng apprenticeship, and hence 
the error of those inexperienced persons 
who present themselves at the door of the 
sanctuary with a confident hope of being 
instantly admitted. Neophytes of a day, 
they wonder that they are not at once initi- 
ated; they forget that they must first become 
worthy of initiation by a well-conducted 
life, by order, resale? and temperance in 
all things, but especially by self-knowledge, 
and the habitual practice of self-vigilance 
and self-control, 

Thinking, then, is facilitated not only by 
an immediate preparation, but by one more 
extended and remote. The first comprises 
silence and seclusion: certain times and 
certain places are particularly favourable 
to the development of thought. The most 
favourable place is that which is most in 
harmony with our habits and dispositions, 
which inspires calmness of mind, and whi 
excites serious and uniform feelings. 
time most suitable is that in which the oa 
freed from the influence of the ex 
world, feels all its strength, and is pos- 
sessed of all its powers; and that where the 
mind, casting aside external influences, falls 
back on itself, and resumes ita inward com-~ 
munings. e influence of circumstances 
becomes modified in different individuals, 
There are some whose minds demand almost 
an entire isolation from external objects, 
and whose thoughts arise in greatest number 
and rigour amidst the stillness and darkness 
of night; others, on the contrary, are aided 
in thinking by the presence of objects ana- 
logous to the subjects of thought, in the 
rage Pal ear a oe and utisteady voice 

ai instrumental accompaniments, 
We should not, however, rely too much 
nm these extraneous aids, which we can 
thought; and this nah oe effected only by | not always command, but rather the 









































that energy of the tind, 

allows the soul to appropriate to itself the 

truths on which it meditates, ae if they 
eously from the depths of its 


ment of the act; not so much in the culti- 
vation of the soil, as in the taking saion 
of it, The shores of the regiéns of thought 
are steep and rugged, and inspire feelings 
of affrignt and terror to those who first ap- 
them. This is the true reason why 

art of thinking is really practised by so 
few. In first attempting this difficult pro- 
cess, We are rep on all sides; memory 
us with a thousand reminiscences in 

the retreat we may have chosen; capricious 
and wandering phantoms of objects, long 
sinte removed from us, return and impor- 
tune us more than the objects themselves 
ever did, crowding round us in every direc- 
tion. If we strive to appease this tumult, 
@ atill more painful state often awaits us— 
blank void and obscurity. Instead of those 
fertile regions where we had hoped to 
wander in Joyous happiness, we discover a 
perched desert; it isin vain that we attempt 
to call up those heavenly images that were 
to transport us to Elysium; they fly from 
us, and we fall back upon ourselves, over- 
whelmed with weariness, the mind seeming 
but a vast solitude. By another effort the 
|cleuds become dissipated; ideas present 
| thomeeives, et. confused, incoherent, and 
disordered; they escape us the moment we 
try to seize them ; they confusedly mix and 
interfere with each other, and end by plung- 
ing us in a state the most painful of all 
viz., doubt and‘ scepticism. It is only 
when we have the courage to traverse these 
three successive zones, so to speak, that we 
come at last to that luminous and peaceful 
sphere where the fruit of meditation and all 
ite pleasures await us; but we are too often 
omer bg , and renounce the enterprise as 










Sei possession, however, does not exclu- 
rely cousist, as come niyatical writers have 


bt prcoantions, in ord 
ve aif. 

sangined, in isolatin soul from every 
external influence, tt is the gathering 


on of the soul, is, eae 
ries b susceptible to db ae net ee 
ions. In cstimating also too highly dq 


Bae - d ¢ 





being carried away by enthusiasm which we 


cannot moderate, since we are not aware of 


its existence. Besides, this system of pre- 
cautions is of extremely little value to those 
who have not. undergone the necessary 
mental discipline before alluded to; nay, 


more, these very precautions themselves | 


not unfrequently serve to increase a state 
of mental agitation, if the soul nourish in 


iteelf the germs from whence it springs. 


“The most violent passions are sometimes 
‘nourished in solitude; and the world has 
witnessed the spectacle of an army of an- 
chorites issuing from the desert, and spread- 
‘ing disorder through an empire (the By- 
zantine). It is in the very sanctuar 
the mind that the law of silence should be 
‘observed—there that all the elements should 
be disposed in a regular harmony—there 
that freedom should be complete—and there 


that meditation should receive all the aid of 


the gravest and sweetest images. If the 
mind, by this union of precaution and care 
once becomes capable of this noble mental 
action, the art of thinking will become an 
easy exercise, and all its fruits will be at- 
‘tainable; unexpected inspirations, more 
valuable than any extrinsic counsel, will 
often spring up. We must have confidence 
in our own nature, and trust to the teach- 
‘ings of our own experience. 

ne of the earliest truths that will thus 
develope itself is, that, in order to think to 
advantage, it is not desirable to fatigue and 
torment the mind with too much effort. 
Meditation is the parent of all vigorous 
thought and deep emotions; but both the 
one and the other should spring up natu- 
rally inthemind. We may, indeed, facilitate 
their birth, but not by agitation and con- 
straint ; while the energy of these mental 
“manifestations will be in proportion to the 


spontaneousness of their issue. The art of 


governing the mind does not consist in op- 
‘pression and violence, but in a wise and 
calm impulsion. AJl moral thinking is an 
intercourse of the. mind with itself. It 


questions itself, and should wait the reply, 


and receive it with confidence and with, 
entire good faith; there should be no sug- 


gestion of the reply, for we learn only what 
we have a sincere desire to learn. men 


have eS ey the same primitive or fun- | 
i notions, particularly as regards. 

moral subjects; the chief difference is, that 
-some know how to cultivate and develope | 


damental 


them, while others neglect and-disuse them. 


of 
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value of these precautions—in thus isolating 
ourselves so completely—in thus concen- 
trating the faculties, we are exposed to the | 
danger of falling into vague reveries, or. 


That restless agitation of the mind whieh 
i m our very anxiety to develope. its 
powers, affects chiefly those inexperienced 
in the art of thinking. There is nothing 
more difficult of comprehension. than .a 
mental state of calm activity, because there 
is nothing more difficult than complete self- 
ssession in the midst of action. We pas 
m sleep to agitation, and fall again from 
agitation into sleep; the impatience of gic- 
cess makes us blind to the true means of 
attaining it. | eee 
‘There is no successful thinking without 
method, which is rendered doubly needful in 
moral meditations, since the mind cannot. 
here rest on any extraneous aids, and is, 
therefore, in constant danger of falling into. 
vague seach This method, however, 
need not have all the Vigour ang precision. 
of science, for this would entail upon. it 
something of the dryness of science; : it 
should be natural and simple, in order to 
allow entire liberty to the mental move- 
ments, and to the springs of emotion in the 
heart. It consists at first in dissipating the 
clouds in which ideas are usually involved, 
in clearly distinguishing them, in distri- 
buting and arranging them, and ¢m clearly 
discerning the end of thinking ttseif. If this 
be perfectly apprehended, precise views will 
spring up in abundance, as in geometry, 
when the position of the problem is once 
established, the means of solution readily 
and naturally present themselves. Method 
will lead to the discovery of those parent 
thoughts which contain the germs of num- 
berless others, and at the same time enable 
us to seize their connecting links; it will 
fix the rank and relation of each separate 
consideration, reduce to unity the scattered 
notions which float on the surface of the 
mind, assign to them a determinate place 
make them reflect light on each other, an 
develope from them their practical age 
tions. The mind has a tendency to fall into 
vague and idle reverie where the natural 
labour of thought is replaced by a soft 
mental voluptuousness, in which we cannot 
properly be said to think at all; we become, 
on the contrary, oblivious and dreaming,. or 
rapt in a state of vain or false ecstasy, Thig 
is a dangerous state, and clearly arises from 
such a want of method as allows this state 
of confusion and anarchy, 
The advantages of thinking do not follow 
immediately, nor after a first trial; the.suc- 
cess obtained will vary according as we mix 
up with those secret operations of nature, 
those varying states of the mind which 
often, arise quite dor prvi of the will. 
Perseverance is essential to success: both 
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“wlearness and freedom will be gained by it, 
for it is Se err! necessary that on many 
points we should dwell long and patiently, 
an. otder that we may completely develope all 
that the subject may involve. Barrenness 
of intellect vs generally a*consequence of 
precipitation, In moral meditations the 
‘tranquillity which attends steady persever- 
ance is necessary, in order that from the 
conceptions of the reason may flow the 
emotions which should fill the heart. The 
spring of those emotions demands a certain 
amount of quiet contemplation; just as in 
the admiration excited by the highest works 
of art, time is oe ahi to develope all their 
beauty. The soul must have leisure to per- 
ceive the emanations of the true and the 
good; to feel them, appropriate them, and 
transform them, as it were, into its own 
proper substance. There is even danger in 
eonsidering too many objects; each should 
be thoroughly digested, and, in developing 
itself, display all the fertility that belongs 
to it 


it. 

Finally, in order that meditation should 
produce its greatest effect, it should be ap- 
propriately recapitulated, and presented in 
simple formula, that it may without diffi- 
culty be fixed in the memory, and be made 
easily rt edgar ee to the wants and duties of 
daily life. Method in these exercises will 
render this last operation easy, particularly 
if -we once: gi ar the habit of carrying 
into practice the truths which flow from 
meditation. Contemplation and action too 
often assume a sort of rivalship to each 
other, and dispute possession of man; the 
former has its most zealous advocates with 
mystical writers, the other amongst men of 

the world. But the truth is, that each of 
these powers has need of the other: they 
are mutually strengthened and ordinated 
‘by their alliance; pea) mutually serve for 
reparation, check, and proof of each other. 
rhe contemplation of moral truth, when it 
-remains idle and barren, both condemns 
and belies itself. We should not present to 
virtue voluptuous Sybarites, but courageous 
Athletes.. Conceived in its pos spirit, 
‘thinking urges us to practical application, 
and longs for good actions. It inspires the 
necessary strength, and delights in the re- 
alisation of truths that have been conceived 
with so much happy feeling. Reciprocally 
the practical application of moral truth be- 
¢comes what observation and experiment are 


in the physical sciences; it controls, deter-. 


mines, and circumscribes what, in concep- 
‘tion, often appears vague and incomplete. 
It controls the imagination, ary forces it to 
wegulated movements; it foresé. and cor- 


: and hallucinations: of 
enthusiasm, generally pure and innocent in 
its origin. It alone can teach us that those 
meditations indulged in with so much de- 
light have brought forth moral truth, and 
feelings that have penetrated the heart, and 
there taken sure and deep root. Nothing 
80 sey cures the afflictions of the 
heart, and dissipates that grave and de- 
pressing melancholy to which, perhaps, all 
are more or less subject, than the exercise of 
the great law of duty. We not unfrequently 
find ourselves incapable of thinking or feel- 
ing. At such times we should act, and do 
good ; we find that the depressed faculties 
soon regain their natural vigour. Besides, 
there are always involved in our concep- - 
tions of duty conditions only fully under- 

stood by those who have essayed to put 

them into practice. It is in the field of 

action that we estimate difficulties, discover 

obstaeles, and learn the value and strength 

of particular motives. It is there that we 

thoroughly learn to know ourselves, for 

there we are put to the proof. It is there, 

also, that we learn to preserve ourselves 

against the illusions of vanity— illusions 

which habitual contemplation too often 

tends to foster and encourage. After having 

done good, we return to a study of its laws 

with renewed ardour and increased plea- 

sure; meditation is invested with a greater 

serenity of feeling by the approbation of 

conscience; and thus it happens that Vice 

perseveres in zts course, because it is blind, 

and Virtue perseveres in hers, because she 

is enlightened. The most persevering sinner 

often curses and condemns his own weak- 

ness, yet seems as if constrained by some 

mechanical and foreign force, while the 

virtuous man increases in his love of it by 

perseveringly practising it: the chains of 

the former go on increasing in weight and 

in strength, while the latter becomes free as 

the mountain air. . 

If we reflect on the nature of the obsta- 
cles which usually deter so many men from 
moral meditations, it becomes manifest that 
such obstacles do not arise so much out of 
the nature of the thing, like scientific and 
philosophical speculations, as from negli~ 

ence and levity. Moral truths, unlike the 

ofty speculations of science, which often 
exceed the capacity of ordinary minds, are - 
at hand—are familiar and simple; we do 
not make them, but simply recognise them, | 
not by any extraordinary efforts, but simply 
by self-scratiny and good faith; so that no: 
man, whatever may be his condition or rank 
in life, is excluded from such exercises, nor 
consequently from the aids they give to-our 


rects the wanderin: 


“moral development. The maxims of the 
earliest sages, which have been by ancient 
tradition handed down to us from the very 
cradle of civilisation, evince the most pro- 


found meditation on ‘the destination of | 


human nature; and it is no uncommon 


thing to find in the most obscure ranks of 
in little acquired 
edge, who nevertheless possess an | 


same dividuals with ve 
know 

almost marvellous clearness of vision; and, 
thanks to this interior education, which is 
the result of patient thought, speak the 
lang of virtue better than men of the 
world, who are so often vain of their know- 
ledge. These men, simple and honest, may 
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be incapable of expressing their thoughts ; 


their meditations have not been conducted 
according to any prescribed rules and 
forms ; But they have acquired the habit 
of diving deep into the recesses of their 
own minds with fixed honesty of purpose. 
The tumult of the world and the agitations 
of vanity have not interfered with this self- 
study. They learn much in a short time 
under the guidance of this greater teacher 
of man; they learn, at least, enough to 
enable them to recognise the good, and to 
love if. 
a anne 


THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF AN OLD- 
FASHIONED FARMER. 


We stumbled, the other day, upon an old 
book ; and in the book we stumbled again 
upon an old letter—a veritable one—con- 
taining the diary of a day in the every-day 
life of an old-fashioned farmer. 

We shall further premise, that the writer 
was not only a farmer, but a preacher, and a 

opular one; a bookish man, too, and a 
learned one; and an author as well. He 
made some noise in the world in his time,— 
corresponded with bishops and other digni- 
taries of the Church, though he was not a 
minister of the Establishment, and—But the 
letter shall speak for itself; and if it should 
give a hint to any of our readers as to the 
economy of time, the true dignity of work, 
or any other matter, we shall not have 
stumbled upon it in vain. Thus begins the 

“ May 26, 1784.—Rose at three o’clock— 
crawled inte the library—and met one who 
said, ‘Yet a little while is the light with 
you; work while ye have the light; the 
night cometh when no man can work; my 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ — 
Rang the great bell, and roused the girls to 
milking—went up to the farm, roused the 
shorse-keeper—fed-the horses while he was 





potting up—called the boy to suckle the | 


writer rente 
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| calves and clean out the cow-house—lighted: . 


the pipe, walked round the gardens to see 
what was wanting there—went up the pad-.. 


dock, to see if the weanling calves were well: © 


—went down to the ferry to see whether the:, 
boy had ne and cleaned the boats—(the:. 
.a neighbouring Saat , returned: ; 
to the farm—-examined the shoulders, heels, | 
traces, chaff, and corn, of eight horses going. 
to plough—mended the acre staff—cut some 
thongs, whip-corded the boys’ plough-- 
whips—pumped the troughs full—saw the . 
hogs fed-- examined the swill-tubs and then : 
the cellah—ordered a ee of malt, for the: 
hogs want grains, and the men want beer——._ 
filled the pipe again, returned to the river, 
and bought a lighter of turf for dairy fires,.. . 
and another of sedge for ovens—hunted up 
the wheel-barrows, and set them a-trund- . 
ling—returned to the farm, called the men © 
to breakfast, and cut the boys’ bread and 
cheese, and saw the wooden bottles filled— 
sent one plough to the three roods, and one 
to the three half-acres, and so on—shut the | 
gates and the clock struck five—breakfasted. 
—set two men to ditch the five roods—two- 


‘More to chop sods, and spread about the land © 


—two more to throw up muck in the yard— 
and three men and six womento weed wheat 
—set on the carpenter to repair cow cribs, 
and set them up till winter—the wheeler to 
mend up the old carts, cart-ladders, rakes, 
&c., preparatory to hay-time and harvest— 
walked to the six-acres, found hogs in the 
grass—went back and set a man to hedgé 
and thorn—sold the butcher a fat calf, and 
the suckler a lean one—the clock strikes 
nine—walked into barley-field—barleys fine, 
pokes off a few tiles and stones, and cut a 
ew thistles—the peas fine but foul; the 
charlock must be topped—the tarea doubt- 
ful; the fly seems to have taken them ;— 
prayed for rain, but could not see a cloud— 
came round to the wheat-field— wheats 
rather thin, but the finest colour in the 
world—sent four women on tothe shortest. 
wheats—ordered one man to weed the ridges 
of the long wheats, and two women to keep 
rank and file with him in the furrowe— 
thistles many—blue-bottles no end—tra- 
versed all the wheat-field—came to the fallow 
field—the ditches have run crooked—set. 
them straight—the flag-sods cut too much, 
rush-sods too little, strength wasted, show: 
the men how to three-corner them—laid out 
more work for the ditchers—went to the 
ploughs—set the foot a little higher, cut a 
wedge, set the coulter deeper, must go and” 
get a new mould-beard against to-morrow 


went to the other ploughs—picked up some — 


wool, and tied over the traces—mended a 
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hhorse-tree, tied a thong to the plough-ham- | 
mer~—went to see which lands wanted 
ploughing first—sat me down under a bush 
—wondered a could be so silly 
as call me reverend—read two verses, and 
thought of His loving-kindness in the midst 
of His temple—gave out, ‘ Come, all harmo- 
nious tongues, and set Mount Ephraim 
tune—rose up—whistled—the dogs wagged 
their tails, and on we went—got home— 
dinner ready—filled the pipe—drank some 
milk, and fell asleep—woke by the carpenter 
for some slats, which the sawyer must cut— 
the reverend Messrs A. in a coat, B. in a. 
gown of black, and C. in one of purple, 
came to drink tea, and to settle whether 
Gomer was the father of the Celts and Gauls 
and Britons, or only the uncle—proof-sheet 
from Mr. Archdeacou—corrected it—washed, 
dressed, went to meeting, and preached from, 
“The end of all things is at hand: be ye 
sober and watch unto prayer’ —found a 
dear brother reverence there, who went 
home with me, and edified us all out of 
Solomon’s Song, with a dish of tripe out of 
Leviticus, and a golden candlestick out of 
Exodus <? 

To this sketch of a day’s work, written to 
amuse a friend, while the writer was kept 
from the prosecution of similar labours on 
thé next day, by a violent thunderstorm, we 
shall only add, that there is no great cause 
for wonder that—though the reverend far- 
mer had a very large family, and a very 
small hc aeaetien income, and had com- 
menced life in absolute poverty, he prospered 
in life while he enjoyed it, and left an in- 
heritance to his children. 

i 


TRUTH. 


THe temple of Truth is, indeed, built of 
stones of crystal; but, inasmuch as men 
have been concerned in rearing it, it has 
been consolidated by a cement composed of 
-baser materials. It is deeply to be lamented 
that Truth herself will attract little atten- 
tion, and less esteem, until it be amalga- 
mated with some particular party, persua- 
sion, or sect; unmixed and unadulterated, 
it too often proves as unfit for currency, as 

ure gold for circulation. Sir Walter 
aleigh has observed, that he that follows 
‘Truth too closely, must take care that she 
does not strike out his teeth; but he that 
follows Truth has little to fear from Truth,. 
while he has much to fear from the pre-. 
tended friends of it. He, therefore, that is 
dead to all the smiles and frowns of the 
living; alone is equal to the hazardous task. 
of writing a history of his own times. 
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House PAINTING is an important subject | 
as regards health and comfort, as well a8 
appearance and durability. It is well known 
at our climate is very changeable; we 
have a good deal of fog and damp, as weil 
as of rain, and we all like to have our houses 
built and finished in such a way as will 
keep us dry and warm at all seasons. This, 
however, is a point which has not been 
sufficiently attended to, perhaps more on 
account of ignorance than any other cause. | 
Every one knows that walls and ceilings 
are finished with plaster; but every one 
does not know that plaster haa the property 
of absorbing moisture. This, of course, 
cannot take place in rooms where a fire is 
kept; but in rooms left, as is often the case, 
for many weeks together without a fire, the 
walls and ceiling will take up a considerable 
quantity of damp, and the effect of this will 
be positively injurious to the health of the 
inmates. There are few persons who have 
not had a mysterious cold, that came they 
did not know how, at some time in their 
lives; perhaps the damp in the plaster may 
have had something to do with it. The 
way in which damp will settle on a wall 
may be judged of by what so often takes 
place in painted passages and staircases 
when the walls have been chilled by a spe 
of cold weather. Ags soon as the tempera-. 
ture becomes warmer, the atmosphere is 
condensed on the walls, which cool very 
slowly, and at times in such quantities as to 
run off in streams. Now, had it not been 
for the paint, a great part of this moisture 
would have been absorbed by the wall; for 
paper or colour are no preventive, and the 
consequence would be, that the plaster does 
not last so long as it ought, and the house 
becomes unwholesome, , 
We need not wonder, therefore, that 
plaster so often cracks and comes off without 
any apparent cause, especially as some 
builders have a bad practice of using very 
worthless materials. And it becomes a 
question well worth considering under there 
circumstances, whether, in finishing a house, 
the walls shall be painted or papered. Mois- 
-ture can be wiped off paint, but not of 
paper or colour. . me ae 
f paint be decided on, it is then highly 
necessary to see that the painting is properly 
done; that the material is good, and a sufi- 
cient quantity laidon. The principal colours. 
used by painters are: the different sorta af: 
gchres and umbers, Venetian and Indian. 








red, lake, and vermilion, red and orange 
lead, Prussian blue, chrome- yellow, and 
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terra de Sienna. 3 
white lead; but the latter constitutes fully 
nine-tenths of the whole, and is indeed the 
chief ingredient of all the paint that is used. 
It is of consequence, therefore, that the 
white lead should be of good quality; but 
owing to the practice of sdalteratin g it with 
powdered chalk, and a heavy mineral earth, 
it is rarely to be purchased in a perfectly 
pure state, and it soon turns yellow. The 
price is from 25s. to 40s. per hundredweight, 
and in this difference we see a reason why 
aome painters work so much cheaper than 
others. There are dishonest painters who 
will lay on: nothing but whiting and size 
for the first coats, and finish off with one 
‘eoat of oil paint, and it is not easy to detect 
the fraud at the time; but as such paint 
wears off very soon, the customer finds out 
at last that he has been cheated. 

_ Unless a plaster wall has had five coats 
of paint, it cannot be considered as pro- 
perly pent The first coat should be 
white lead, mixed rather thin with linseed 
oil, and a little litharge for drying, so that 
it may soak in easily. If this soaksin freely, 
as it generally does, to the depth of an 
eighth of an inch, a second coat of the same 
must be applied, which will insure a hard 
surface. ‘Lhe third coat is to be made much 
thicker, and brought pretty near to the 
colour that has been chosen for the wall; 
and the fourth coat still thicker, as thick 
indeed as can be worked with convenience, 
and stirred with oil and turpentine in equal 
quantities. It should be rather darker than 
the finishing coat is intended to be, and 
should have sugar of lead instead of litharge 
for ‘ driers,’ as painters call it. Each coat. 
should be thoroughly dry before the next is 
laid on, and if necessary, they may be 
smoothed with sand-paper, rubbed straight 
up and down: too much pains cannot be 
taken to lay the coats on equally and smooth. 
It is usual to finish the outside coat without 
any gloss, it is then said to be “ flatted ;”’ 
the paint for this is made with white lead 
stirred with turpentine only, and cold 
size for driers, no oil being used. It must 
be laid on with great care and quickness, as 
the turpentine evaporates rapidly, and a 
econd touch of the brush over a finished 
same gives a patchy appearance. The time 
for drying may be generally reckoned as 
follows :—the first coat should be left three 
days; the second, four days; the third, five 
or six days; but between the fourth and the 
finishing coat there should be no more than 
two days. The beauty and durability of 
he work depend on attention to these par- 

ticulars. | _ 


These are mixed with 


From the details here given, most people 
will be able to form an idea of the proper 
method of painting a wall. Of course a. 
fewer number of coats may be laid on if: 
thought desirable; and ceilings may be 
finished in distemper, to look as pure and 
light as whitewash, but.yet to resist the 
damp. In painting there is abundant scope 
for the exercise of taste; and such colours 
may be chosen as are most suitable for each 
apartment, and there may be decorations of 
various designs, or imitations of marble. 
The style in which a house should be | 
painted, must depend materially upon the 
sort of house, and its furniture and things : 
it is a point which can be determined by 
scientific laws, as has been shown by Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh, whose reputation as a 
house painter stands in the foremost rank. 
We borrow some of his observations, which, 
although they may not be in all cases appli- 
cable to the circumstances of those for whom 
our instructions are more especially in- 
tended, will, nevertheless, be highly useful 
to many of the working-men who will read 
our pages. ‘ When,” he says, ‘‘the tone 
of an apartment is fixed by the choice of the 
furniture, it is the business of the house 
painter to introduce such tints upon the 
ceiling, walls, and wood-work, as will ugite 
the whole in perfect harmony. Apartments 
lighted from the south and west, particu-- 
larly in a summer residence, should be cool 
in their colouring ; but the apartments of a 
town-house ought all to approach towards @ 
warm tone; as also such apartments as are 
lighted from the west and east of a country 
residence. 

“‘In a drawing-room, vivacity, gaiety, 
and a light cheerfulness should characterise 
the colouring. This is produced by tho in- 
troduction of light tints of brilliant colours, 
with a considerable degree of contrast and 
gilding; but the brightest colours and 
strongest contrasts should be upon the fur- 
niture, the effect of which will derive addi- 
tional value and brilliancy from the walls: 
being kept in due subordination, although, 
at the same time, partaking of the general 
liveliness. 5 

‘“‘ The characteristic colouring of a dining- 
room should be warm, rich, and substantial; 
and where contrasts are introduced they 
should not be vivid. This style of colour-: 
ing will be found to correspond best with 
the massive description of the furniture.. 
Gilding, unless in very small quantities for 
the sake of relief, should be avoided. 

Parlours ought to be painted in a medium. 


style, between that of a drawing-room and: 


dining-room. 


‘THE MOTH. 


‘‘The most appropriate style of colouring 
for libraries is solemn and grave, and no 
higher colouring should be employed than 
is necessary to give the effect of grandeur, 
which can scarcely be done where one 
monotonous tint prevails, But care should 
be taken not to disturb the quiet and solemn 
tone which ought to characterise the colour- 

ing of all apartments of this description. 

‘“In bed-rooms a light, cleanly, and 
cheerful style of colouring is the most 
appropriate, <A greater degree of contrast 
may be here admitted between the room and 
its furniture than any other apartment. 
There may also be admitted gayer and 
brighter colours upon the carpet. 

‘Staircases, lobbies and vestibules, should 
all be rather of a cool tone, and simple in 
their style of colouring, which will much 
improve the effect of the apartments which 
enter from them. There must be no strong 
contrasts. The effect to be produced is that 
of architectural grandeur, which owes its | 
beauty more to the effect of light and 
shadow, than to any arrangement of colours, | 
yet they ought not to be so entirely free‘ 
trom oleu as the exterior of a mansion, 
but should be in colouring, what they are 
in use—-a link between exterior simplicity 
and interior richness.”’ 


—— 


THE MOTH. 


THE moth is a pretty, yet formidable 
enemy in a house. In all woollen manu- 
factures, blankets, flannels, morcen cur- 
tains, carpets, as well as in furs and amidst 
feathers, it seeks to form its nest, and to 
deposit its eggs; whence in the spring of 
the year issue the larvae which from such 
substances derive nourishment. In this 
stage of the insect’s existence the ruin takes 
place of the fabrics upon which it feeds. 
This is visible in the innumerable emall 
circular holes through which it has eaten, 
and which, destroying the strength and 
ty of the material, render it worth- 
ess. ; 
_ Many persons suppose that moths are 

roduced in clothes that are laid by, merely 
by their being shut up in closed places; but 
this is an error. None of the little larve or 
caterpillars of the moth, that really do the 
mischief, ever appear among clothes or 
articles of any kind, provided none of the 
winged moths can have access to them to 
lay their eggs there; for no insects can be 
engendered otherwise than by the usual 
method of propagation. The winged moth, 
that flies about in the dark, does not, can- 
not, eat or destroy cloth of any kind; but 
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lays its eggs in woollen articles, upon which 
alone nature dictates to her that her young 
must feed. These eggs in time produce little 
caterpillars, and it is they that eat holes in 
and destroy clothes, &c. After a time these 
caterpillars assume the pupa state, out of 
which burst forth the winged insect, to pro- 
ceed, a8 before described, in laying eggs. 
From this account it is easy to sec that, 
as you can prevent the winged moth 

rom having access to what you wish to 
preserve, no injury by moths can happen 
to them. For instance, if you tie up any 
article that is quite free from moth in a ba 
of linen, cotton, or paper, no winged mot 
can enter the bag to lay its eggs, and there- 
fore the bag will be a perfect security. But 
it is to be observed the winged animal is 
very cunning, or rather instinct impels it to 
search with great care for suitable places to 
lay its eggs; and therefore simply putting 
things into drawers, however tight, or 
covering them over with paper, will not be 
sufficient : if there are chinks by which the 
winged animal can insinuate itself, such 
places will not be safe from moths, 

Nature has likewise given the instinct to 
moths not to lay their eggs in places liable 
to be often disturbed; therefore, if you 
shake any articles very frequently, it is not 
likely that moths will deposit their eggs 
there; and if not, there can be no cater- 
pillars to do mischief. These facts being 
clearly understood, the means of guarding 
against these destructive insects will be | 
aes ulead easy. Should any articles of 
wool appear to be attacked by moth, beating 
and brushing should be resorted to, and, if 
possible, they should be put into hot water 
to destroy the young larve. It sometimes 
happens that, on discovering the winged 
moths in some places, they are driven out to 
fly about, when they resort to some other 
part of the house, where they will be more 
safe. This must, if possible, be prevented ; 
otherwise they will continue to propagate 
somewhere, and the breed will be kept up. 
Even if driven out of the house, they have 
been known to enter again at the windows. 


a ome 


THINK OF youR UMBRELLA.—If the weather ap~ 
pears doubtful, always take the precaution of hav- 
ing an umbrella when you go out, particularly in 
going to church; you thereby avoid incurring one 
of three disagrecables ;: in the first place, the chance 
of getting wet--or encroaching under a friends 

~ tella-—or being under the necessity of borrow= 
ing oue, consequently involving the tranble ef re~ 
turning it, and inconveniencing your friend by ne- 
o.---ing to return it. Those who disdain the wl 
of umbrellas generally appear with shabby ‘hats, 
tumbled bonnet ribbons, wrinkled silk dresses, &c. 
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7 ULLA: A FAIRY TALE. 
. Dy that far-off time when fairy-faith yet 
lingered upon earth, when every bud and 
‘blossom enshrined some invisible tenant, and 
in honour of elfin dancers, there dwelt in 
the far north a great lord whose name was 
Aubya. ‘His lands stretched far and wide; 
go wide, that tribes who spoke different dia- 
lects owned his sway and swelled the num- 
ber of his serfs; huge forests of pine and 
jagged mountains, wide plains and mighty 
rivers, diversified the great tract of country 
over which he ruled like a king, making 
laws, and distributing honours and titles. 
But as in these days we seldom find a 
mortal who is entirely contented, so, even in 
the good old fairy time, longings for some 
crowning blessing, yeah withheld by 
fate, were wont to fill the hearts of kings and 
cheroes; and to thisrule Aubyn was no.ex- 
eeption. Many years before the story &nn- 
mences he had married a princess named 
Lolah, but he was still childless, though not 
without an heir. In the event of his death, 
‘his territories, if he left no children, would 
descend to the orphan daughter of his 
brother, who is no other than Ulla, our 
heroine. This little damsel was still quite 
a child, but old enough to be aware of the 
prospect before her of ruling her uncle’s 
dominions after his death. 
_ Aubyn was really fond of his little niece, 
and he gradually lost much of his great dis- 
content at the want of a direct heir, and 
ew to regard her as his destined successor. 
ot so his wife, who, standing in no relation- 
ship to Ulla, and not naturally disposed to 
be fond of other people’s children, looked 
| upon her with an eye of jealousy and dis- 
like, and resented her probable heirship, 
exactly as if it were the child’s own fault. 
‘Then Aubyn liked the little one to be much 
in his own part of the castle, though it 
would really have been better for her to be 
with her nurses and servants, for the child 
could do nothing to please Lolah, who was 
fretted and angry at her very existence. 
— Qne night, when all the fires and torches 
had been for some time extinguished, a 
‘cautious footstep passe lightly down the 
great stairs of the castle, and a hand very 
gently loosened the chain that guarded the 
entrance; a female figure, closely muffled 
‘up, glided through the gate, moved quickly 
on through the gardens and shrubberies of 
the castle, and crossed some fields that were 
Pine in the beautiful northern moonlight. 


or a few moments it Seppe? in the 
5 


thick shadows of a pine wood, then again it 


after nightf 
dark-green circles sprang among the grass | 





| might be traced, as it passed onward and 
j gained a hollow benea' : 


the overhanging 
wood, ey shunned by all passers-by 
, and known as the Fairies’ 
Glen. 4 | 
From a small opening between the stems 
of two thick trees the wanderer cast a half- 
timid and half-curious glance towards the 
charmed spot, on which the moon was 
shining brightly. At tirst she saw nothing 
save the pointed shadows of the trees lying: 
black and solemn across the moonlight, and 
the waving tufts of grass heavy with the 
dews of night. Presently her ear caught a 
sound, or was it only her fancy? It was 
like a single note from some wind instru- 
ment, heard from a great distance. The 
next moment she knew that she had not 
fancied it, for she could sce a flutter of life 
among the grass and wild flowers, a glitter 
of bright colours, and a stir of gauzy wings. 
It is a pity that such sights have passed 
away from earth, that our fairy haunts are 
silent and deserted, and that our fairy-rings 
have degenerated into mere mushroom-beds, 
for a fairer spectacle was surely never seen 
than the one which greeted the wondering 
eyes of the solitary beholder. From field and 
flood, from bush and brake, the elfin tribe 
assembled, some borne on golden wings 
from their fragrant home amid the gorse, 
some standing purely white, dwellers in the 
Northern Lily, some robedin blue that was the 
very reflection of the sky above their heads. 
And there was nothing monstrous or un- 
natural in their eypennee on the con- 
trary, they seemed to be so entirely in 
keeping with all sights and sounds of that 
dewy and moonlit night, that the glen with- 
out them would have been incomplete and 
dreary-looking. As usual in fairy assem- 
blies, dancing was the order of the night, 
and gallant elfin cavaliers, arrayed in ortho- 
dox green and gold, succeeded in persuading: 
shy young fairies, half hidden in a maze of 
cloud-like drapery, to join in the merry elfin 
waltz, the music of which was heard to steal 
upward, as from the caverns underground. 
his only lasted a few moments, for the 
music died away in broken cadences, and then. 
ceased altogether, and a dimness-came over 
the gorgeous colours of the fairy pageant. 
All paused for a moment, as in wonder, and 
half in trouble, and then a voice that 
sounded like the speech of birds translated 
into human language announced the cause 
of their perplexity by saying— | 
‘The breath of a mortal mingles with the 
night wind. Why does she linger near the- 
Fairies’ Glen? Let her stand forth and 
answer.’” | to : 
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_ Lolah (for it was she), perceiving that she 
could no longer be concealed, advanced a 
few paces with unsteady and trembling 
steps, and, without leaving the shadow 


-of the trees, crouched down on the ground 


in the attitude of a suppliant. The voice 
wepeated— : 

‘Speak, and fear nothing. What has 
brought you here >” 

Lolah felt her voice falter and die away 
when she tried to answer; at last she 
‘spoke— ° 

“T geek a boon from the kindness of the 
elfin people,’? she said, and her voice 
sounded strange and out of place in the 
fairy scene. 

After a moment of whispering and debate 
the bird-like speech was:heard again. * 

‘¢Name the boon,’’ it said. 

“Give meachild; make me the mother 
of an heir to these fair lands. I am lonely 
«and desolate, obliged to endure too, day b 
day, the presence of one not of my blood, 
who must one day rule in my husband’s 
stead, should no child be given him. Grant 
me but this, sweet dwellers in the fairy 
glen, or, if it may not be, tell me that I 
cannot be a mother, so shall my heart be 
more at rest, no longer distracted by unquict 
hopes and fears.”’ 

or a long time no reply came to the car 
‘that listened for it so cagerly, but a soft 
‘murmur, as of many voices mingled with 
the night wind, and Lolah knew that her 
‘petition was being considered. At last the 
answer came,— 
_ ‘This thing is not impossible; you may 
‘be the mother of a child, but a heavy 
penalty must ge with the gift.”’ 

‘‘Yet might this penalty be softened— 
hidden from the mother’s heart,” said an- 
“Other voice. 

‘Oh, grant me my petition,” exclaimed 
Lolah, ‘‘and I accept the penalty! Yet 
#tay—you have not named it.” 

“It must not be named,’’ answered one 
of the fairy speakers ; ‘‘ were it once whis- 
pered in your ear, our power to veil and 
soften it would be gone. Be content; the 
desire of your heart shall -be given you, and 
a token awaits you at your home.” 

Lolah would have poured out thanks and 
‘blessings, but in a moment the elfin people 
hhad vanished from her sight; only the 
heavy shadows laid upon the wet grass, and 
the wind sighed mournfully among the 
pines. Swiftly and silently she returned to 
the castle, and worn out with fatigue and 
excitement, she soon fell fast asleep. 

When she opened her eyes the next 
morning, all that had happened the night 


before seemed to her so like a dream 
that she could not persuade herself to be- 
lieve in its reality until, on looking round 
her room, she saw close to the foot of her 
bed a cradle, beautifully wrought in silver 
filagree. This, then, was the fairy token. 

romised to her, and the scene in the 

aunted glen had really taken place. She 
rapturously kissed the little cradle, and 
pressed to her heart the downy pillow on 
which her baby’s check should rest; then a 
sadness fell upon her as she thought of the 
unnamed and mysterious penalty attached 
to its birth, and again the thought that the 
fulness of her love should close it round and 
shelter it from every evil gave her courage 
and comfort. | 

As she descended the stairs she met little 
Ulla, and she hastily gathered up the skirts 
of her robe, that they might not touch the 
child. Iam sorry to represent Lolah in an 
uggmiable light, for she is rather a favourite 
of mine, but the truth must be told, above 
all in anything so veracious as a fairy tale, 
and the truth is that in her heart of hearts 
Lolah hated this child. She was naturally 
jealous, not fond of children, easily worried 
and irritated by them, yet execeeinaly 
anxious to have one of her own, on whic 
to bestow a world of love and tenderness that 
was stored up somewhere in that wayward 
and inconsistent nature of hers. It isa great 
pity, but the fact is that people were no 
more perfect in fairy times than they are 
now, and Lolah, in particular was such a 
very long way from perfection, that she 
disliked the sight of this inoffensive orphan, 
whose company was in a measure forced 
upon her, and felt strange throbs of jealous 
anger at her heart whenever Aubyn com- 
mended the docility and intelligence of his 
little niece. She felt as if some child of 
hers that ought to be in existence were 
robbed of its heritage and of its father’s 
love by this intruder. It was very foolish 
and unreasonable of her, doubtless; but in 
these important chronicles we dare not alter 
a word or improve an erring character. 

When Lolah found that the fairies had 
not deccived her, but that she was really 
likely to give an heir to her husband’s fair 
dominions, amid all the joy and tenderness 
that swelled up in her heart, she remem- 
bered as one great cause of exultation. that 
now there would be an end to Ulla’s pre- 
tensions to succeed Aubyn; also that his 
notice and affection would be attracted from 
her to his own child, and that Ulla would 
probably be dismissed to the nurseries of the 
castle, and would no longer vex and annoy 


her. Amid all this cause for congratulation. 


on 


one dark cloud sometimes hovered over her 


bright prospects of happiness, as she asked | distan 


herself again and 
could it be?” | 
. All the bells in a great city were ringing 


again, ‘What penalty 


for joy; it was the centre and capital of 


Aubyn’s dominions, and the bells announced 
the birth of an heir—or heiress rather, for 
the fairies, after all, behaved rather shab- 
bily, and sent Lolah a little daughter, in- 
stead of the expected prince. The people 
were disappointed, for they wanted a war- 
rior who would lead them out to battle, and 
increase their territories by conquests over 
the surrounding tribes; still it was right 
to rejoice at the birth of the princess, and 
so a public holiday was proclaimed. Per- 
haps a twinge of ery eg ik may have 
crossed Aubyn’s mind; but his disposition 
‘was easy and contented, and it did not last 
jong. As for Lolah, she was experiencing 
a new happiness, and it seemed to absorbiall 
her powers of loving and rejoicing. Some- 
times she felt almost afraid of her little 
child, and unworthy to touch it, remember- 
ing how good and innocent it was, while she 
was often tormented by jealous doubts and 
fears. She was never tired of admiring it. 
Not that it was a pretty baby. I have seen 
a painting of it hanging up ina rich and 
varied picture-gallery, of which I keep the 
key. This key gets lost or mislaid at times 
in the bustle of life ; but when I am at lei- 
gure and I shut my eyes, and give myself to 
dreaming, the key comes ,back, and I open 
the door and enter in. Many beautiful pic- 
tures hang there; but it is this one of 
Lolah’s baby that I am now to describe. In 
a large and vaulted room, furnished and de- 
corated with the gorgeousness of a half- 
civilised taste, 1 see a cradle of silver fila- 
gree, its delicate tracery and exquisite 
mouldings ee strangely with the 
rude and barbarous splendour that surrounds 
it. On a pillow that looks like snow spun 
into lace the cheek of a young child reposes 
—rather red, rather wrinkled, rather soaked- 
looking—after the manner of such small 
specimens; the e¢yes are closed, the nose is 
rudimentary, the hair is red. One little 
waxen hand lies on the coverlid, the pretty 
ink fingers spread out in sleep, This is 
lah’s baby. | 
_ As usual, the fairies were invoked to give 
the little princess a name, and some fairy 
gift or token. This ceremony was performed 
in the following manner :—In the beginnin 
of summer, when the flowers first broke ou 
into bud and bloom, the cradle containing 
the unnamed child was laid near the en- 
trance to the Fairies’ Glen, and the mother 
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only was permitted to watch it from « short 
istance. After a time, if the child found: 
favour with the elfin people, some of them: 
would assemble round it, give it a name,’ 
and, add some crowning gift of grace or 
beauty. Lolah took her place at the ap- 
pointed time, a little way from the haunted 
glen, at the entrance of which the cradle 

ad been laid. For awhile all was still; 
then the pleasant summer breeze seemed all 
at once to acquire a mournful and wailmg 
sound, sighing and meen round her till 
she shivered with a chill sense of fear. 
Once she thought she could distinguish » 
flutter of wings round the cradle, but she 
heard no name given—only the wind seemed 
to whisper, as with a human voice, three 
times over, ‘* Doomed! doomed! doomed !’” 
This was all, and yet not quite all, for when 
the child"vas taken back to the castle some 
white bells of the columbine were found 
scattered on the cradle, the flower which in. 
that country is usually strewn. over the 
graves of those who dic young: . 

Poor Lolah spent the day in bitter lament- 
ations, feeling that some evil threatened 
her child which she had no power to avert; 
but as time passed on, and the little princess. 
grew strong and lively, she gradually forgot: 
her fears. Ulla was greatly attached to her 
cousin, She did not carea great deal about 
losing her heritage; certainly she would, 
have liked to be a great lady, and to rule: 
her subjects like a queen ; but the poor little 
orphan wished above all things to be loved. 
Her childhood was rather a desolate one 
and her little cousin and playmate scemed 
already to brighten her life with love. 

As the fairies had hithétto bestowed no 
name upon her, Lolah feared to offend them 
by choosing one herself, and accordingly left 
her nameless for the present, enly calling 
her by a familiar word synonymous in their 
language with baby in ours. ‘Baby’ grew 
tall and strong; and though she was not a 
pretty child, she was as o sunbeam in the 

ark old castle, full of life and happiness, 
loving and loved by every one, and by none 
more than Ulla, who would peteney amuse 
her for. hours together, enduring all her 
baby-tyrannies, and admiring her pretty, 
playful ways. But a cloud was soon to 
spread over all this happiness.’ 

‘““What is the matter at the castle!” 


‘This wae the first inquiry of every passer-by 


one showy winter’s day, about three or four 
yeas after the birth of the little princess. 
Something was the matter, that was clear, 
for the heavy curtains drawn the night be- 
fore had not been undrawn, though the faint 
lizht of a winter noon shone upon the frozen 
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peaks of the surrounding mountains.. We 
are privileged to look in at the windows, in 
spite of screen or curtain, and we see many 
servants and nurses hurrying to and fro, 


some preparing to light pine-torches, for at 


two o’clock the short daylight will be gone. 
In one room we see Ulla, alone and unat- 
tended, sitting on the flopr with her head 
laid against a closed door, through which 


she is not permitted to pass; on the other 


side of this door we can see a little bed—not 
a cradle now—Baby has outgrown it—a very 
gorgeous little bed, with silver pillars and 
velvet hangings; but its splendour does no 
good to the little child that lies upon it. 
Heér eyes are open, but she sees nothing; a 
stupor akin to death has fallen on her; some 
sudden blight has seized this poor little 
blossom, and the nurses and wise women, as 
they glance at her and then glance at one 
another, only shake their heads and say 
nothing. Aubyn is not there—perhaps he 
could not bear to see her lying thus—but 
Lolah will not move from her side. Sud- 
denly a thought has struck her; suddenly she 
hurries away from the room and from the 
house. On the threshold of the chamber she 
meets Ulla, and she dal for one moment 
and kisses her. Now Lolah does not in 
reality love this child one atom more than 
she ever did, but grief has softened her heart 
for the time, and the sight of one who is 
grieving for the same cause makes it over- 

ow with sudden and unwonted tenderness. 
She is sorry she has ever been unkind to poor 
Ulla—poor Ulla—who loves Baby. Oh, 
Lolah, you would do it again to-morrow if 
Baby were well and Ulla vexed you. 

The nurses guessed whither she had gone. 
“* Ah, poor lady,” said one, ‘it’s no use ; 
the fairies can’t help her now; the child is 


dyin R 

““Not dying, but dead,’ said another; 
‘she does not breathe now;’’ and they 
began to smooth the pillows and arrange the 
room. ; 

The stars were shining brightly, as they 
never shine here, and casting faint shadows 
upon the snow, when Lolah, radiant with 
hope, returned from the Fairies’ Glen. 

“She will recover! they have promised to 
restore her !’’ were her first words. 

No one dared now to announce the death 
of the child; but she read the tidings in 
‘their‘silence and in their faces. “It is im- 
ossible! I tell you that she lives, and will 
ve!’ shesaid, almost angrily, and she hurried 
past them into Baby’s room. She drew the 
curtains aside with a trembling hand. The 
child was lying asifasleep. For a moment 
her heart stood still; then it opened its eyes 





and looked intelligently in her face, and the 


tide of joy and thankfulness that swelled. up . . 
in her soul made her aware of the depth of 
her previous sorrow, for she had been too | 
much taken by surprise—too much stunned 
by the unexpected blow—to be conscious of 
her own suffering. Be eed 
The child recovered, and a scroll ombla- 
zoned with the word ‘Christine’ was: 
found upon the pillow; so at last a name 
was given her, and she was no longer called 
Baby, but Christine. Other fairy gifts 
seemed to have fallen on her with this name, 
for she grew strangely beautiful; her hair 
assumed that rare shade entitled to the often 
misused epithet, golden ; her skin was con- 
spicuously fair, evenamong the fair daughters 
of the north; and there was in her eyes a 
kind of liquid light that made the beholder 
think of rippling water glittering in thesun. 
The improvement, however, did not extend 
to her disposition; it is true that she was 
marvellously quick and clever, but so very 
tyrannical that poor Ulla soon had a bad 
time of it. Her fits of wilfulness—of cruelty 
almost—varied strangely at times, alternat- 
ing with evidences of a gentle and forbearin 
disposition ; in short, she was an oddity, an 
cople said they could not ‘‘ make her out.” 
Her mother was extravagantly proud of her 
child’s beauty, and made the most marked 
distinction between her dress and adornments 
and Ulla’s, saying that splendour became | 
Christine, and only looked ridiculous on 
Ulla. Besides, one would be a great lady— 
almost a queen—and the other was but a por- 
tionless orphan; there would be no real kind- 


ness in bringing Ulla up beyond her future 
means, and go on, and so on. 
listened, and was not convinced, but gave in 
for the sake of peace, and Ulla felt ‘as if she 


And Aubyn 


were one too many in this world, and wished 
she were out of it. wa: 

Lolah could not resist the temptation of 
showing off her dawghter’s ents and 
accomplishments against Ulla’s; not that 
Ulla was at all stupid or deficient, but this 
naughty, capricious, and tormenting Chris- 
tine learne everything as if by intuition, 
so that Ulla, who was not naturally jealous, 
could not help often feeling mortified when 
her younger cousin’s attainments were 
exhibited in marked and intentional con- 
trast to her own. As she grew towards. 
womanhood her lot became more and more 
lonely, for her rank removed her from com- 
panionship with those who, according’ to. 
court etiquette, were her inferiors, and those — 
who should have loved her seemed to regard 
oe very existence as a kind of necessary 
e . : Oe Re 
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sorrow into the castle. When the usu 


eile for mourning was nearly over, Lolah 
_ began to revive'a little from her trouble, | 
-and to look forward to the solemn coronation 
. of her daughter as almost the greatest event 
The richest dresses and 
the finest jewels were procured from far and 


in her whole life. 


near, whole streets were draped with gold 
and silver cloth, and the fairies were espe- 


elally besought to grace the festival with 


‘their presence. Christine, with her usual 
- mvaywardness, seemed to be indifferent to the 
efforts that were being made on her behalf, 


and received her addresses of congratulation 


 absently, and as if they did not interest her. 


Ulla, who was greatly interested and 


-excited on this occasion, received no invita- 
_ tion to the solemnities, and no additions to 
her ordinary wardrobe, such as would 
enable her to be present either before or 
after the ceremony; she was just passed 
over, as of no account. 

The appointed day arrived, and the castle 
presented a gay scene of preparation for the 
great aecasion. Only Ulla sat in her little 
room, silent and solitary, waiting until the 
last moment for an invitation to join the 
festivities. The last moment came, the 
guests and officers of state assembled in the 
Great Hall, and suddenly the door of Ulla’s 
room was opened. She hastily looked up, 
and saw Christine standing on the threshold. 
Ulla had never seen her look so beautiful. 
It was not that the richness of her robes 
added to her beauty—on the contrary, she 
rather appeared to grace and adorn them— 
but an expression of love and tenderness 
shone through her face, and lighted up her 
eyes. Ulla had seen that look before, but 
only at rare intervgls. She held out her 
hand to Ulla, and said “Come,” and these 
‘two maidens passed hand in hand down the 
great staircase, one dressed in very plain 
and ordinary attire, the other wearing the 
state-robe of a que a down, to the 
lowest step, to the door of the Great Hall. 
Ulla shrank back at the entrance, feeling 
that her every-day attire would be un- 
. pleasingly conspicuous there ; but Christine 
ded her on, in spite of the wondering glances, 


from which poor Ulla sensitively shrank, | 


in spite of the displeasure on Lolah’s face, 


on to the centre of the hall, up to the chair 
of state; then Christine took the coronet 


from the hands of the attendants, and placed 
it on UHla’s head. 0 


_. _UHa hadgrown to maturity, and Christine 
- stood on the threshold of early womanhood, 
when the sudden death of Aubyn, from an 
_ accident in hunting, threw the court into | 

‘mourning, and brought the presence of real | : , . A~ 1 
al} drapery encircled her marie and plumy 








“My child, what foolish jest is this?” 
d Lolah. : ee 


gasped Lo there | 
| eput even while she spoke the rebes of 


state that Christine wore dropped on the 
vement of the hall; light, cloud-like 


wings appeared upon her shoulders. 

‘‘My child !’ said Lolah again, but more 
faintly. 7 oe 

“Not. your child,’’ answered Chris- 
tine; ‘less happy than hae child, who, 
possessing a human soul, will live for 
ever. My race is soulless, and lasts only 
while the world lasts. Long years ago you 
sought us in the haunted glen; you asked 
us for a child. We knew that, even if the 
blessing were given, it would soon be taken 
away; that no child of yours would survive 
the years of infancy ; but we thought that 
you need never know the loss; that one of 
the elfin people might assume the shape, 
and act the pet that your heart might thus 
be comforted. Within a grove of pine trees 
to the right of yonder mountains there is a 
little grave; Baby sleeps there. The 
forget-me-nots have covered it with blue 
blossoms, and the birds sing more softly as 
they approach it. Idid not mean to leave 
you thus; but a power greater than ours has 
taken Aubyn away, and the coronet must be 
given to the rightful heir. Ulla will wear 
it worthily ; she has been trained in the 
school of suffering. She has had something 
to bear from me (but that was to prove and 


try her), and something, rier ygs 


from you. She will forget it—that 
be easy ; do you forget it also—that will be 
harder.’’ 

While Christine was speaking she grew 
more indistinct to the sight, but her voice 
was clear and sweet, and it filled the hall. 
As she ceased Ulla came forward, and 
timidly aes Lolah with a caressing 
gesture ; but Lolah’s eyes were fixed upon 
the vanishing figure ; still she stretched out 
her arms towards it, and still she repeated, 
‘6 My child!’ 

nl 


THE HUMAN CLOCK. 


THE flowering of plants takes place at 
different periofls of the year, and thus a 


calendar of the seasons may be constructed. 
By observing the exact time when plants in 


the same garden flower in different ‘years, 
an indication will be given of the nature of 
the season. The mezereon and snowdrop, 


hepatica and winter aconite, put forth their 
flowers in February in this country, the 


primrose and crocus in March, the cowslip 
and daffodil in April, the great mass of 
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watchman as cuckoo clock, and these two 
only tell the time as evening clocks and 
noon clocks. From the hot eyes of the 
unfortunate man who, like the Jalap plant 
(Mirabilis Jalapa), first opens them at five 
o’clock, we will turn our own in pity aside. 
It is a rich man who has had recourse to it, 
and is undergoing all the painful sensations 
of his feverish fancy, awakened by disease. 
The closing of flowers also follows a ° 
ped ep law. Most flowers close during 
arkness. Some close even in daylight. 
Thus the salsafy shuts up its head of 
flowers about midday, and the chicory about 
four in the afternoon. Many flowers are 
affected by the nature of the day, as regards 
moisture, dryness, cloudiness. or clearness. 
In cloudy and rainy weather, the flowers of 
the scarlet pimpernel, called: poor man’s 
weather-glass, remain closed, So also do 
the heads of flowers of the daisy, dandelion, 
and other composite plants.. By: this means 
the essential organs of the flower are pro- 
tected from injury. The direction. of the 
flowers of some plants seems tobe influenced 
by the sun’s rays; and the name: girasole, 
or sunflower, was given from am impression 
that the heads of flowers inclined. towards 
the part of the hoavens where the sun was 
shining. This does not, however, appear to 
be the case with the sunflower as grown in 
this country. 
The diurnal periods in flowering are 

alluded to by the poet in the following : 


plants in May and June, many in duly, | 
hagae: and September, “the meadow saf- 
fron and strawberry tree in October and 
November, and the Christmas rose in 
December. Besides annual periods, some | 
flowers exhibit diurnal periods of expansion | 
and closing. On this principle Linneus 
constructed what he called a floral clock, in 
which each hour was marked by the open- 
ing of some flower. Richter, in his remarks 
on Linnzous’s floral clock, contrasts it with 
the periodical occupation of man at different 
hours of the day. ‘‘ I believe,’ he says 
‘the floral clock of Linneus, in Upsa 
(Horologium Flore), whose wheels are the 
sun and earth, and whose index-figures are 
flowers, of which one always awakens and 
opens later than another, was what secretly 
suggested my conception of the human clock. 
I formerly occupied two chambers in 
Schroerau, in the middle of the market- 
place. From the front room I overlooked 
the whole market-place and the royal 
buildings, and from the back one the 
botanical garden. Whoever now dwells in 
these two rooms possesses an excellent har- 
mony, arranged to his hand, between the 
flower-clock in the garden, and the human 
clock in the market-place. At three o’clock 
in the morning the yellow meadow goats- 
beard opens; and brides awake, and the 
stable-boy begins to rattle and feed the 
horses beneath the lodger. At four o’clock 
the little hawk-weed awakes, choristers. 
going to the cathedral, who are clocks with 
chimes, and the bakers. At five, kitchen- 
maids, dairy-maids, and butter-cups awake. 
At six, the sow-thistle and cocks. At seven 
o’clock many of the ladies’-maids are awake 
in the palace, the chicory in my botanical 
garden, and some tradesmen. At eight 
o'clock all the colleges awake, and the little 
yellow mouse-ear. At nine o’clock the 
female nobility already begin to stir—the 
marigold, and even many young ladies who 
have come from the country on a visit, 
begin to look out of their windows. Be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock the court 
ladies and the whole staff of lords of the 
bedchamber, the green colewort and the 
Alpine dandelion, and the reader of the 
princess, rouse themselves out of their 
morning’s sleep; and the whole palace, 
genie eerie oo "8 one gleams 
so brightly to-day from the lofty sky, 
fhroueh the dove-coloured curtains, Y tans 
a little of its slumber. Attwelveo’clock the 
prince, at one his wife, and carnation, have 
their eyes open in their flower-vase. What 
awakes late in the afternoon at four o’clock | 
is only the red hawkweed, and the night 


























‘* In every copse and sheltered dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 
Are faithful monitors, who tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by. 


“ The green-robed children of the spring 
Will mark the periods as they pase, 
Mingle with leaves Time's feathered wing, 
And bind with flowers hia silent glass. 


“ See Hieracium’s various tribes 
Of plumy fruit and radiant flowers ; 
The course of time their blooms describe, — 
And wake and sleep appointed hours. 


“ Broad o’er its imbricated cup 
The Goatsbeard spreads its purple rays, 
But shuts its cautious florets up, el 
Retiring from the noontide blaze. 


“On upland shores the shepherd marks —_. 
The hour when, as the dial true, 2 
Cichorium to the lowering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. a 
“ Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, = 
Are sweet remembrancers, who tell 
How fast the winged moments fly.” 
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ALBERT SMOKING CAP, 


THE WORK TABLE. 
ALBERT SMOKING CAP. 


Tue Albert Smoking Cap is worked on 
a rich royal purple velvet. It is formed of 
six divisions, each having the same design 
braided on it in narrow gold braid and gold 
thread. The two materials differing in 
width, produce ther a very good effect. 
The illustration shows which parts of the 
pattern are worked in the braid and which 
are in the.thread. The braiding must be 
executed with the finest gold-colour silk, 
care being taken that the stitches are not 
visible. The six portions are joined together 
6 lining of silk is inserted in the inside, and 


a strip of leather, three inches wide, is laid: 
round the bottom of thegap. This not only 
preserves the velvet frominjury, but renders 
the cap more convenient for putting on and 
off. A handsome tassel, to match, completes 
the article. 


CARD CASE, 


ONE of the prettiest Card Cases in use is | 
produced by the simple combination of 
velvet and gold thread. The velvet may 
be of any colour most in favour with the 
lady-worker, but emerald green, nut-brown, 
or ruby, all harmonise admirably with the 
lines of gold which form the pattern. If 
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CARD CASE. 
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and skins to adopt some other system than 
that of open warfare. They manage pretty: 
much as follows:—The grizzly bears live in 


deep and retired caves, to which they retire 
for the winter after having revelled for a 
few weeks on autumn berries, and grown 
very fat. When the season has become so 
cold as to reduce the bear to a state of tor- 
| pidity, the bear-hunter sets out, armed with 

is deadly rifle, some matches, and a candle 
composed of wax softened with bear's 
grease. This candle, provided with a broad 
wick, burns with a brilliant white flame. 
Having discovered, by unfailing signs, a 
eave in which a bear is hidden, lighting his 
candle and carrying it in one hand, while 
he eaehe gun in the other, the hunter 
gropes his way into the deep den. The light 
reveals his game curled in a shaggy ring in 
a distant corner; he plants his candle on 
the ground, about the centre of the cave, 
and then retires to the entrance, cocks his 
rifle, and waits. He is not detained long. 
In a few moments the grim sleeper, roused 
from his bearish dreams by the glare, wakes. 
fixes his eyes on the flame with a puzzle 
sleepy expression, and finally yawns, gets 
on his legs, and shuffles towards it for a 
closer inspection. 

Now is the time. The grizzly monster is 
as tenacious of life asa cat, and as swift as 
one when wounded and bent on revenge; 
therefore it Js of the first importance that, 
if he fire at all, it be with deadly aim. 
Slowly the bear approaches the candle, till 
he is so close that its rays light up his 
savage eyes like two dusky red stars. One 
of these dusky stars the hunter covers with 
the muzzle of his rifle, and instantly there 
arises a double roar—that of the discharged 

iece, and that of the stricken beast; and 
ucky hunter is he if both roars subside to- 
ther, leaving him to skin his game by the 
light of the trusty candle. That this mode 
of hunting the bear is not unaccompanied 
by peril, the following story, selected almost 
at random from a hundred such, will suffi- 
ciently illustrate. A large bear was tracked 
to a cavern, and every effort made for three 
days, without avail, to smoke or burn it 
out. At length one of the hunting company 
boldly declared that, “if the bear would 
not come out, he would go in to the bear.” 
The entrance to the monster’s den was a 
slanting, well-like hole, that descended 
about ten feet, but beyond that from the 
exterior no more could be seen. A rope was 
pemeed round ‘tie waist of the adventurqus 
ear-hunter, a.butcher’s knife stuck in his 
belt, his musket well primed and loaded 


‘with two-ounce bullets, and in each hand 


80 as to 
lighted, and the man lowered into the hole / 
by his companions. At the bottom of the: 
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pine-lath, pierced at the end i 


he bore a Jong 
old a candle. The candles were ; 


ho 


well-hole he discovered a little lane, turn- 


jing sharply off at right angles, about si 


feet in length, and terminating in a smal 
round chamber, where the bear had taken 
up his quarters, The-hunter’s tactics were 
ingenious, but frightfully perilous. he’ 
on his back, in the narrow lane, he pushe 
along the candles with his feet, and so 
wriggled himself along into the bear’s par- 
lour, grasping his musket the ‘while, and 
prepared to shoot as soon as the candle-flame 
should reveal two twinkling eyes. Pre- 
sently his mates heard a bellowing crash, 
and, as pre-arranged, hauled in the rope 
just in time to haul the man out of the 
clutches of the wounded bear, who pursued 
him to the very mouth of the chasm. 

The bear, however, retreated to its den 
again, and there was no alternative but to 
leave the work altogether undone, or begin 
again. The former seemed the most prudent 
plan, but the brave hunter would not hear 
of it. He had, he said, aimed fairly at the 
bear’s eyeballs, and, if not dead, it must be 
mortally wounded. That it was not dead, 
however, was certain, for at intervals came 
# painful moan from the dark hole. Fresh 
equipped, down went the bold hunter once 
more. Again the cavern re-echoed the crash 
of his bullets, and again strong arms jerked 
up the adventurer by the rope about his. 
waist. This time, however, the bear seemed 
determined not to let her assailant go free. | 
Roaring with agony, and deluged with a 
red stream, it came close at his heels, and, 
as he was hoisted up, leaped after him, and 
reached the rock where the men stood. A 
scrambling volley was fired at it, but with 
no effect; and then the man, with the rope 
still about him, drew his butcher’s knife, and 
rushed to close with, the bear in single com- 
bat, but the poor animal was in no condi- 
tion for fighting. The effort of rearing to 
meet its antagonist was too much, and it 
rolled over dead. 8 
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OLp Friznns.—Old friends are the blessings of 
one’s latter years. Half a word conveys one’s 
meaning. They have memory of the same events, 
and have the same ‘mode of thinking... « « « 
I have young relations that may grow upen me, 
for my nature is affectionate, but can they grow 
old friends? My age forbids that. Still lesa can 
they grow companions. Is it friendship to explain 
half one says? One must relate the history of one’s 
life and ideas; aud what is that to the young. but: 
old atories?—Horace Walpole. oes : 
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TEACHING AT HOME. 
LANGUAGE. _ 


__ As we are desirous of pointin out in what 


‘respects parents.may assist in the education 
of their children previous to their being sent 
to school, we must remind them that it is 
ut home that a child learns to speak, and 
that there is, perhaps, nothing which helps 
more towards his after instruction than the 
ower of speaking well. There are some- 
es very strange notions on this subject 
amongst fathers and mothers. They think 
that as long as they themselves can under- 
stand a child when it begins to talk, that it 
is sufficient. They are rather pleased than 
otherwise that the baby should have its own 
names for the things it wants, and the 

arent learns to use these words for the 
accommodation of the child. Instead of 
being helped forward in its progress to plain 
speaking, it is allowed for several years to 
pi Ak a ea in a strange sort of gibberish, 
which is ‘only laughed at and admired by 
the rest of the family. The mother will tell 
‘with a sort of satisfaction that little Susan 
can never use the letter 5, or the letter W; 
and no effort is made by her to conquer the 
difficulty. She does not foresee, as most 
probably will be the casc, that this will be 
a sort of stumbling block in little Susan’s 
be when she goes to school, and that she 
will pass for a sort of dunce, perhaps for a 
year or two, in consequence of her inability 
to read as well as other children of her age. 
‘When she stands up in her class and begins 
to read her portion of the lesson, she is told 
by the rest of the children that they cannot 
understand a word that she reads; and the 
patience of her teacher is sorely tried, in 
vain attempts to get a few words distinctly 
uttered. And when Susan leaves school at 
last, and is fit for service, it is ten to one that 
her imperfect utterance docs not stand in 
cher way in getting a place as nursemaid ; 
for mothers who are well educated like 
that their children should be with those who 
speak well, and in the first interview with 

usan the imperfection in her speech is dis- 
«covered. The same, perhaps, with Willy, 
cher brother ; who, when he goes up to town, 
finds himself rejected several times by per- 
sons to whom he offers himself to fill some 
situation for which he is perfectly well 


ar oe 
\ 


qualified, only that the gentleman thinks he 


‘must be a rough sort of lad from the coun- 
trified way in which he answers the ques- 
tions put to him. Clearness and correctness 
of speech has also another advantage in se- 
auing correctness and clearness of thoughts. 
A child who is made to put the right word 


child, teaches that 


| to everything and. to pronounce it: properly oe 


-—to use the right expression in. deseribing 
what he sees, or in telling what he has done 
—knows and understands. better than one 
who makes up words or expressions for him- 
self; and a mother or father can, if they-be 
not very bad speakers themselves, early 
accustom their children to choose the right 
names for things instead of the wrong in 
their talk. We all know that in the country 
parts of many counties in England, the 
people living there have words peculiar to 
themselves for many things, different from 
the way in which they are called in London 
or the great towns; at the same time that 
they know quite well what are the right 
names and words used by the well-educated. 
From early habit they like to use these ° 
words, which pcrhaps remind them of their 
own childhood or their home in early life; 
but it would be as well to remember that to 
their children it will be an advantage to use — 
the more correct words and expressions, and 
therefore worth their while to make an effort 
to employ them. It is also of great import- 
ance that the pronunciation, or way of 
sounding words, should be correct. In one 
or two counties in England, for instance, it 
is the habit of the people not to sound the | 
letter H at the beginning of a word; and 
though this may seem a very trifling matter, 
it may on many occasions in life go greatly 
against a young person, should he or she 
talk of a orse or a ovse, instead of a house or 
a horse. The person so speaking may have 
learned to read very correctly, and write 
well, and be possessed of a good stock of 
useful knowledge, and yet with a very large 
class of their fellow countrymen they would, 
from such a slip of the tongue, be set down 
as ignorant and ill-educated—perhaps even 
be suspected of a rudeness and vulgarity in 
thought and feeling which they were far | 
from being guilty of. To secure their 
children against such a disadvantage, it. 
would be worth while for. any parent who 
knows how to spell, to take care that this 
important letter 2 is ‘sounded in all words 
which it begins, there being only two or 
three words in the English in which it is 
the custom not to pronounce it, such as howr, 
heir, honour, &c., which are soon learnt to 
be exceptions to the general rule. | 


There is a still more important point for 
parents to observe in the language used by 
their children, and this is the avoidance of 
all profane, vulgar, or indecent words. .And. 
in this respect the parent is most particn- 
larly the teacher of his child, A father who 
uses an oath in the paw of his innocent 

child to make use of that 





expression some day in his turn, A mother 


‘who takes the great name of God in vain, 
not only sets her child the example of so 


doing, but takes away.from its young mind. 


some portion of the reverence which it has 
hitherto felt towards the Great Being whom 
it is taught to call its ‘Father in Heaven.” 
Too much is it the custom, in the most 
trivial events of everyday life, to utter that 
Name which should never be pronounced 
‘but with reverence.and love. 
‘pon in moments of anger and impatience, 
when the remembrance of His care and love 
‘should lead us to leave the little as well as 
the great events of life trustfully in His 
hands, knowing as we do that all is ordered 
and ruled for our good. 


ENE 


_. KNOWLEDGE OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 


Mortrers and fathers are too apt to fancy 
that, because they were not taught in their 
youth as well as the children of the present 
day, that therefore they are quite incompe- 
tent to give any instruction to their children; 
but this is quite a mistaken notion. No 

- grown-up person who has at all had his wits 
about him in his passage through life—who 
has had even the most common portion of 
senso—let them be ever so little book- 
learned, but must have acquired a very 
large stock of knowledge of which youn 
children are in ignorance. And some o 
this very knowledge which they must neces- 
sarily have acquired, is precisely of the kind 
which it will be a great advantage to their 
children to learn as early as possible. It 
should always be remembered that minds 
require as much exercise as bodies, and that 
for the mind of a human being to become 
strong and vigorous it should be exercised 
early; just as we know that, in order to grow 
up with strong and vigorous limbs, a child 
must be allowed in youth to play about and 
use its limbs. Long before they are sent to 
school, then, even at times when the little 
child 1s tumbling about the cottage floor, 
laying on the door-sill, or running about 
in the garden, his mind may be exercised in 
a manner suited to its powers. To make 
children think (which is the mind’s exer- 
cise) a mother should be in the habit of ask- 
ing questions about such occurrences in 
nature, or in the concerns of daily life, as 
the child by observing for itself can answer. 
‘What makes it light in the morning, 


Johnny, when father gets up?” ‘And 
what else comes from the sun besides light?’ 


‘*And what do wé call it when the sun 
nad and it gets dark?”’ 
child may be led to notice where e aun. 


the evening. 


‘plainly that a mother’s questions to. 


t is called. 


And the little. 


” TRACHING AT HOME. 


ra 


comes up in the morning—where it is at 
noon-day, and where it sinks down again in | 
After having found out, by / 
experience too, how even children living ity 
the country will sometimes not know thé 
most common facts about the very food they 
eat and the clothes they wear, we can se 






ittle children about— where milk comes 
from ?—~what butter is made of }—what we 
grow in fields to make bread of? &c. &>., 
would enable her to give her children clear 
notions on all these subjects. For a very 
oung child, even as it sits on its mother’s 
ap, may be asked such questions as— , 
What does little Mary hear with ? 
What does she smell with P 
What does she see with ? 
What does she talk with? 
How many fingers has she ? 


How jesoa ace ? 
What are her little teeth for? | 


All such questions require a certain amount 
of thought in order to be answered correctly, 
and furnish a useful exercise to the mind, if 
only in seeking correct words and expres- 
sions to answer them with. A child watch- 
ing its mother light a fire— make of prep 
—wash and iron—who is allowed to put 
little questions about how and bed Make and 
such things are done, is gaining knowledge 
of a most useful kind; while a little patience 
on the part of the mother in explaining or 
showing, goes a great way towards develop- 
in quickness and aptnessin the child, wher 
it is old enough to take a part in such mat- 
ters. A mother aie at work, too, in her 
tidy cottage, with her little girl at her knee 
learning to do a bit of sewing—how much 
useful knowledge could she not be imparting 
at the same time! At such times little 
Kitty, or Susan, may learn to repeat the 
names of the days of the week, of the 
months, of the seasons. She may be taught 
to count—to tell how many pence there are 
in a shilling—shillings in a pound—hours 
in a day—minutes in an hour, &c, ink, 
mothers, of the pleasure and satiafaction it 
may be one of these days to you, when 
Kitty, or Susan, or Johnny, go to school for 
the first time, to hear that the teacher was. 
quite surprised to find that they already had 
acquired a good deal of such knowledge. 
Think what will be your pride, and your 
child’s pride too, when it has to say— 
‘‘ Mother taught it me!” or, ‘‘ Mother told 
me how!” d now we may tell to fathers 
and. mothers—to mothers especially —a 
secret which the history of the world. has 
proved to be true, which is, that nothing. 
that is ever taught afterwards makes so deep 
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an impression on the mind, or fixes itself 80 
strongly in the prea as that which we 
learn in earliest childhood, at home, from 


cur own parents. Remember this when 


you have it in your power to teach your 
children anything—to train them to obedi- 
ence—tomake'them love truth—to givethem 
a little useful knowledge, or to help them to 
acquire a good habit. Know that among 

1 the men and women who have distin- 
guished!themselves in the world for good- 
neas of character, for skill, knowledge, or 
learning, it has almost always been found 
when they had to relate the history of their 
lives, that a father or a mother—a mother 
more particularly—had been the first to give 
their minds or their characters the bent 
which had ended in their becoming re- 
nowned for goodness, knowledge, or useful- 
ness to others. ‘“‘My mother took great 
pains to make me speak the truth,” or “‘ My 
mother faught me my letters and encouraged 
me to read,”’ or, ** My father would as a 
child explain to me this or that.” Such 
things have often been said gratefully 
and proudly by the greatest men who ever 
lived. Think of this, fathers and mothers, 
dwellers in the ‘‘ cottage homes” of England 
—for in such homes have many great men 
spent their childhood. Think of this, and 
teach your little children all the good you 
can aT Home! 

——— 


THE HONOURS OF CAPRICORNUS. 


HERE is a flock of mountain goats that 
make a daily bleating on the adjoining 
common ; they are pure Angoras, with silky 
fringes of milk-white hair hanging from 
their flanks to their fetlocks, and beards 
that would not disgrace the most hirsute 
Crimean hero that ever voted razors to be 
ridiculous. The father of the flock is a 
noble fellow—such horns, such a curly head 
and massive forehead, such a delicate splash 
of fawn on his withers, and oh, the purity 
of his snow-white back and silky flanks! 
He hears my voice or footstep; and away 
flies Billy, clearing the five-feet fence at a 
bound, and trotting towards me with a 
playful air of defiance, and with an evident 
consciousness of his capability to represent a 
traditional dilemma. As soon as he comes 
within a few paces he draws himself up on 
the very tips of his toes, then leaps up and 
curvets sideways, and finally springs forward 
at me, and butts full at my chest in a 
manner that would alarm a stranger unpre- 
pared for defence. But that is only Billy’s 
mode of romping with me—it is always a 
rough kind of play; but the noble-hearted 


fellow always takes care that his frontal 
sinus, not his crescented cornea, shall make 
the bold contact that, were I not prepared 
for it, would make me meagure my length 
at his feet hors de combat. His pranks are . 
all of them characteristic ; he will leap up 
and plant his hoofs on my chest, and explore 
with his nose every ono of my pockets to 
find a hidden bunch of acorns or a few bean- 
ods, all the while winking his splendid 
arge eyes close to my face in a look of intel~- 
ligence that is as eloquent to me as the 
richest flow of human speech. If I mova 
aside, he will mount my back, plant his paws 
on my shoulders, and continue prancing up 
and down, and throwing his enormous weight 
upon me, till I yield the point he seeks, and 
give him a choice morsel, What he will eat 
in this way is prodigious; yet the fare ho: 
secks, when turned out on the common, is the 
dry and sapless leaf, the thorny sprouts of 
the whin or the hawthorn, half-withered 
elm-leaves, and, indeed, anything that ap~ 
peas dry, tasteless peal and indigestible. 
t is a fact but little known that goats 
never drink ; this, coupled with their love of 
dry, scrubby forage, enables them to crop fat- 
ness from bald granite, and completes their 
adaptableness to barren mountain heights. 
If I am bitten with any of that enthusi-- 
asm which is popularly called “a fancy,’” 
it is certainly a fancy for goats. 1 have 
kept goats of every known variety, from the 
ney and fertile Spaniard to the bold and 
sprightly Welshman, or the real chamois of 
the Alps. After all, I prefer these pictu-- 
resque Angoras. Zhey are the goats for the 
artist—every attitude is graceful; every line, 
from the beautifully-shaped head to the 
clean fetlocks and polished hoofs, is sugges-- 
tive of sylvan solitudes and rocky heights. 
Of all the domestic creatures that associate: 
with man in the conquest of the earth, the 
goat is certainly the most ancient and 
classical. -The earliest records of civilisation 
mention goats and sheep as representatives. 
of pastoral wealth, and the most cherished 
property of the simple nomad patriarch, 
whose flocks were his household gods, his 
daily and nightly care, and his whole sup- 
port during his bold migrations over pathless . 
wilds. His great anxiety was to find a suc- 
cession of ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new ;’” 
and the sheep and goats were the real 
founders of the earliest states and dynasties. . 
In the records of later ages the shepherd has 
ever a high place. And though in the oid: 
chivalric narratives the horse is the subject. 
of many a splendid apostrophe, the domestic 
life of antiquity finds ite truest utterance in. 
the associations that attach to flocks and. 
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‘herds ; for the 
“predecessor of the husbandman or the 
_ of cities. ‘The earliestand the latest pastoral 


~equally derive freshness from the presence of 


“the mountain goat. Longus, the first and 
most tender writer of pastorals, reaches his 
highest excellence where he paints the found- 


‘lings, Daphnis and Chloe, feeding their 


flocks together, and at the same time learn- 
‘ing to love. Theocritus, the true cottage- 
poet of antiquity, gives us the most homely 
and rustic pictures ever sketched in pastoral 
“verse ; and in every group ou pee the goat 
“in the foreground, to suggest the flowery hills 
and knolls of wild thyme, amongst which 
his shepherds breathe fragrant air in the 
- tendance of their flocks. Horace, thoroughly 
‘proud of his garden, was too much of a par- 
lour-poet, and too much addicted to the 
shadow of Mecoenas, to cultivate the truly 
rustic. Butsee what Virgil did in his highly- 
polished pastorals and the graphic Georgics 
“in honour of the jaunty, self-willed, strong- 
limbed, but tameable and affectionate Capri- 
cornus; and when John Keats shook the 
-dust of the grave from the inner life of 
Greece, and rekindled the flame on the altar 
of Pagan worship, the shadowy pomp of 
Hellenic mythology received its finest finish- 
‘ing touches in his hands through the help 
wof the ma and goats, and bees, that 
bleated and buzzed in the brightest of his 
#ublime pictures. Then the geat was inti- 
mately "mixed up with the origin of the 
drama; for tragedy, which was at first 
alled trugedta, or *‘ the song of the cask,” 
-came to be known as tragedia, or “the song 
of the goat ’’—the cask of wine giving place 
to the higher prize of a goat in the public 
festivals. 
a ae 
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THE cultivation of flowers is, without 
exception, of all amusements, the one most 
to be approved and selected, for several 
Teasons; namely, that it is not only innocent 
“in iteelf, but devoid of annoyance and injury 
to .others ; .and what is of still more im- 
alr the emplo 
ucive to health and peace of mind, but 
ds the whole and sole cause of friendship 
aad good-will; moreover, it is the promoter 
of intercourse and communication between 
one .another, 


we take into consideration the pleasures 


shepherd was always the 
ae uilder 


yment is not only con-. 


_ There can be no question: 
a8 to the benefits arising therefrom, when 





that emanate from a close acquaintance with 
‘these floral beauties, which are as harmless 
as they are pure, a8 inatraoting-s they are 


entertaining. Ina word, each change for the 
better in their form, or size, or colour, is 
a triumph amongst those who devote much 
of their spare time to the improvement and 
comfort of the planta under their care; a 
reault which, though in a way may be the 
fact of chance, is, in a great measure, the 
reward of untiring zeal, patience, and perse- 
verance. To speak plainly, it is often the 
work of years to produce or raise a novelty, 
or to obtain a rarety ; but still the very idea 
of our desiring or striving to do 80 is, 80 to 
speak, a plain proof that the work is a 
labour of love. It is a pastime which, in 
its various grades, shows no favour to one 
arty in particular, but repays all persons 
in general, according to the exertions they 
bestow. Alike gracious are flowers to the 
wealthy and the needy; gems that abound 
with countless variety, endless enjoyment, 
and overflow with all that is wich ar our 
highest esteem; for who can say that they 
do not afford ample scope for unceasing 
excitement, as well as for honourable emu- 
lation? In our opinion there is not another 
pursuit so well calculated for both peasant 
and peer, in which the distinction may 
truly be said to be without a difference, 
or to use another term (when viewed side 
by side) trivial; for the cottager may enjoy 
and love the same beautiful rose, the same 
grand dahlia, the same innocent forget-me- 
not, the same fragrant mignionette, or, in 
fact, anything else in his rood of ground, 
equally with the squire who can boast of 
his imposing camellias, his costly exotics, 
his expensive forcing houses, and his man: 
acres Ofland. For our own part we shoul 
say that the enjoyment experienced by the 
former class is, in nine cases out of every 
ten, far greater than the latter. Where 
can you find a surer and a pap proof of 
a happy home within, than a well decorated 
window, or a more decided sign of comfort 
and industry without, than a neatly arra 
garden? Again, can you point outa better 
way of employing a leisure hour than that 
which gardening affords? Echo answers, 
Nowhere! And ip Because it yields 
pleasure without an alloy, and the more we 
advance in the art, the greater ia our thirst 
for fresh knowledge; more than which can- 
not be said of any other pastime, be it ever 
so innocent, qver so instructive, ever 80 
engaging. However, as our aim is to teach 
rather than to deal with romance, we will 
at once direct your special attention to one 
or two matters of importance, such a8 
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striking cuttings, making layers, &c., taking 
“fox our first subject— | 
_. Currines.—Sorhe things will take root 
vasily, requiring merely ‘planting in the 
dpen air, while others will need great. ex- 
actness, so far as preparation is concerned, 
and infinite care, until such time as they 
are, well rooted. Geraniums, fuchsias 
pansies, calceolarias, roses, wallflowers, and 
the like, are always cut with some of their 
leaves on, so that, should you at any time 
have a bouquet of flowers presented to you, 
there will be little difficulty in selecting a 
few se which, if prepared according to 
the following directions, will amply repay 
the trouble taken. That our directions may 
be better understood, we will illustrate the 
att ba As a rule (of which there is none 
without an exception), wherever there are 
leaves there are buds, and, as such, it would 
be utterly useless to attempt to strike any- 
thing that had not these qualifications to 
recommend it. To proceed with our lesson: 
@ shoot or slip of a ‘plant, Fig. 1, should 





Fig, 1. 
be prepared for striking, by cutting the 
bottom end neat and straight across the 
stem, close to the bottom of a leaf, as at A, 
and removing the uppermost portion, as at 
B, and, according as the leaves are close 
together or far distant from each other, 
should one, two, or more be removed, ‘so 
that an inch at least of the stem may be 
buried or inserted in the soil, while double 
the length of stem with the leaves upon it 
be permitted to stand above ground. In 
removing the leaves; however, do not cut 

them off too close to the stem, or the result 
will be that the bud at the base of the said 
leaf will receive injury, and the object con- 
uently defeated. As regards the pink, 

and such like subjects, it will be necess 


ag the rose and verbena will require one or 
a... 4 = ei ea oe es: 


eee Me Se . The 


) t, according to 
t remove several leaves, while such planes: Bail : 
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chief objection to having the leaves left on 


is, that the cuttings cannot-be properly and 


ang inserted in tes soil. Presum that : 
you have prepared your .cuttings, take an. 
ordinary flower-pot Fig. 2, os having: 


ey 
. ie nan is 
a ay 
ekg yy ay ele 
rea 





Fig. 2. 


filled it one-third with broken crocks, for 
the purpose of insuring effective drainage, as - 
at A, one-third, or rather better, of good, 
rich loam, as at B, and the remainder with. 
silver sand, as at C, shake the same upon 
the bench or table, to settle the earth, and. 
then level the surface. With a bell-glass- 
or tumbler make a ring for the bound- 
ary, as it were, and with a piece of round . 
stick make holes to the bottom of the- 
silver sand, so that when the cuttings are. 
dropped into these holes they may just 
touch the compost below, and no more, as. 
at D. As soon as they are planted, give 
them a gentle watering, for the purpose of” 
closing the sand about them, and the opera- 
tion will be complete. Many plants will . 
throw out roots in a few days, the sign of 
which may be known by their growing well, 
so that unless such is discernible they 
should never be removed. The pot may be 
put anywhere, provided air and light is at . 
command, but should the sun be powerful 
it will be necessary to shade them. As we 
have said before, as soon as the cuttings 
begin to grow rapidly, there will be no 
question as to their having rooted strongly, 
when tho ball of earth may be oS : 
turned out of the pot, divided so as not f 
injure the rooted plants, each one being - 
planted singly in the open ground, or ina. 
circumstances, watered | 
y, and ed, provided you consider it. 
necessary so todo. Some things will strike - 
readily in theopen border ; such, for instance, 
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ad pansien, geranium, verbenas, sweet- 
williams, phioxes, helictropes, petunias, 
wallfl rovided they are covered 


mA : owers, &e., P esha 

with a hand-glass and shaded. As in the 
-oase of striking in pots, they should be 
removed as soon as they are well rooted, for 


which paces @ trowel should be used, 
raising each ene with the earth clinging to 


ta roots, depositing them severally in holes 
made for them ; and after closing the mould 
about their tender fibres carefully, water 
them well in, and they will take no harm. 
Our next subject will be— 
_ LAYERING: a ymethod of propagating 
that is mostly re¥orted to in the case of 
shrubs and shrubby plants generally. A 
layer.is made by cutting with a sharp 
knife half through a branch, at a point near 
the origin of a leaf, and bending it down 
tillthe wounded part is covered with soil; 
itis afterwards secured by a peg, and kept 
continually moist. Plants of a shrubby 
habit, when treated in this manner, gene- 
rally root in six or eight weeks; but in 
most cases it would be unsafe to remove 
them until sufficiently rooted, which takes 
.atwelvemonth to accomplish. However, 
we will take for our illustration the car- 
nation, Fig. 3, and describe, as briefly as 
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‘possible, the way in which it should be 

rformed; viz., havi removed the 
leaves from that part of the stem to be 
buried in the soil, as at A, and half an 
inch or so of the top of the shoots, as at B, 
with a knife, make an incision a short way 
below the most favourable joint within 
three inches of the top; this cut should 
pass half way through the stem, and then 
upwards nearly to the joint above, as at C; 
then bend the shoot down to the earth 
which has been loosened for the purpose, and. 
there secure it with a hooked peg, as at D ; 
after which cover it with some finely sifted © 
compost an inch deep, and water, when the 
operation will be rendered complete. All 
ordinary layering is managed on the above 
principle, a layer being merely a cutting, 
not separated from the plant until it has 
produced or struck out roots enough to 
shift for itself. In the case of brittle 
plants it is not a bad plan to make the cut 
upon the upper instead of the lower side, 
for this reason ; that when the shoot is bent 
down after the incision is made, the strain 
is upon the stem, which will then give a 
little without snapping; while, where the 
former method is adopted, the strain is en- 
tirely upon the wounded or flat side, and 
the consequence, as already stated, is un- 
avoidable. Having said sufficient on this 
head, we will make a few remarks in refer- 
ence to— 

Rustic Boxes, Baskets, AND VASES, 
FOR CoTTAGE WINDOWS AND GARDENS.— 
For our own part we can imagine nothing 
so effective, yet so pretty and simple, and that | 
would tend toalter thea: pearance of a soeae 
front, as a rustic vase for the centre of the 





garden, or boxes and hanging baskets ofa like 
escription for the windows; and such being 
our idea upon the ray a we have taken 
the liberty of giving three designs, which 
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of course may be altered to suit the taste of 
our readers. These, when properly filled 
with fuchsias, gevaniums, calceolarias, &c., 
in the centre, and plants of a drooping kind 
round the sides, give an appearancethat only 
requires to be seen to be duly appreciated. 


Ti cn 






au 
| ae 
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These several ornaments, as the illustra- 
tions will show, are of easy construction, 
being composed or fashioned entirely of rough 
pieces of wood, or, more correctly speaking, 
of branches with the bark on; such being 
the case, it only requires a little eCnONy, 
a little patience, and a little forethought, 
to build them, if we may so term it. As 
we have said before, if the shapes which we 
have given to explain our potions be not 
approved of, any other may be substituted 
to meet the fancy of the designer. The 


shape fixed Be ge should be first of all: 
formed of planking, and afterwards 
covered with the rough branches, which, 
being first cut in half, will present a flat 
side, which flat side may be tacked upon 
the shape just alluded to. Ha accom= 


| plished your task, let the baie Tale. or 


vases be filled with a compost of three parts 
of good turfy loam, and one of thoroughly 
rotted manure, well mixed together, and 
then fill them with any of the following 
plants, namely: for the centre—Fuchsias, 
calceolarias, geraniums, cinerarias, China 
roses, petunias, or, indeed, any others of 
erect growth ; while ‘hal the sides, mignio- 
nette, petunias, verbenas, Mimulus Mos- 
chatus, Lophospurmum Scandens, Lophos- 
purmum Jacksonii, nasturtiums, Tropeo-- 
lum Canariensis, Nemophila Insignis, Mu- 
rianda Barclayana, &c., are subjects well 
adapted to the purpose, 
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ASPARAGUS.—There are five things to be strictly 
observed in cultivating this much esteemed vegeta- 
ble: first, to have the beds well drained; secondly,. 
to manure them weli with some good rich dung in 
the autumn; thirdly, to sprinkle the beds once a 
fortnight with liquid manure during the growing 
season; fourthly, never to cut later than the first 
week in June; and jiftily, not to cut down the seed 
stems until they have changed colour, or, in other 
words, turned yellow. Provided you attend to- 
these and the following rules, you will have little 
occasion to exclaim, as many have done, *‘ I cannot 
think how it is that I can never raise a crop worth: 
cutting, while my neighbour, only two deors down, 
has the most delicious grass T ever tasted!” A bed 
for the purpose of growing this vegetable should be 
made up about the middle of April; but where you 
have been unable to do so, get it ready as carly in 
May as possible. If your ground is composed of 
common loam, and has been carefally and effect- 
ually drained, nothing more will be required than 
to have the space trenched, and mix. with the soil 
as much rich well-decomposed manure as you can 
possibly dig in; then, having got your bed or beds 


| ready for the roots, plant two rows in each; let the 


rows be two feet apart, that is to say, stretch your: 
line tightly, and, with a hoe, draw a drill on both 
sides of it sufficiently deep to allow of the roots 
being extended or spread out on each side of the 
ridge, which will be formed by drawing two drills 
thus close together. These roots may, and indeed 
should be evenly divided, when you will have 
nothing further to do than to cover them up with 
a rake, and proceed in the same manner withevery: | 
other row. You should select such plants as have 

shoots two inches in length, which must be taken. 
up with great care, and on no account be permitted 
to get dry before they are planted; and, if you de- | 
sire to have good serviceable beds hereafter, do not — 
cut any heads the first season, and fow, if any, the | 
next. The following summer they may have a 
slight dressing of salt, ora little guano, to incteaso 
growth, provided the weather is not too hot; in 
winter they should have their stems cut down 
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forked in, to which may be added salt in the pro- 


portion of four ounces to every square yard; and in 


‘the spring the beds should ‘be again forked over, 
the manure well broken up and mixed with the 
soil, and all the refuse of manure, weeds, &c., 
drawn off and forked into the. alleys or trenches, 
that will not permit the surface to be made nice 
-andlevel, 0 
Besracot.—This is a root teo well known to 
need much description; but, as it is a great 
favourite with all who appreciate a good salad, we 
‘feel that ‘we catnot do better than give a few hints 
for its successful cultivation. This, like many, 
. and indeed most plants, delights in a deep, light, 
open, and rich soil and we have invariably found 
‘it judicious to dig the ground two spades deep for 
« these deeply-rooted vegetables, and to turn in the 
‘whole of the manure which you desire to apply, 
with the lower spit, so that when you have finished 
- digging the same will be buried a foot below the 
surface of the soil. The best time for sowing is 
about the second or third week in May, although 
.@n occasional crop may be sown for winter and 
spring demand in August. Sow in drills twelve 
inches apart, and half an inch deep, taking care to 
drop two or three sceds together. The bed, for 
- convenience sake, should be four feet wide at the 


outside, otherwise it would only entail labour with-. 


out any advantage arising therefrom. About the 
latter end of the present month, provided the 
; plants have advanced sufficiently, cleanse them of 
“weeds, and thin them out to eight or ten inches 
asunder. For foro ne this critical operation, a 
-damp day should be selected, or otherwise it will be 
‘necessary to supply them with water, that they may 
not flag after having their roots disturbed. It will 
+ also be necessary to keep them clear of weeds 
throughout the summer, by hoeing and other 
means. The roots may be taken up in November 
:for preserving or storing, or a few, if required for 
use, as early as October. 
MusHROOMS.—The beds for the cultivation of this 
« delicious root should be made up about August, 
“where you desire to have a winter supply, but 
- otherwise the end of October will be quite time 
-enough. When about to prepare one of these beds, 
. get some good horse manure, free from litter, that 
‘has not been heated, and some sheep manure that 
‘has not laid long on the ground, in the proportion 
of four parts of the former to one of the latter. 
“Mix the whole well together, and, if there be a large 
‘quantity of it, let it be turned daily for a week or 
eo. Ags soon as the heat has so far subsided as to 
show signs of sweetness and regularity, the bed may 
be made up, which, ifinside some building where 
-artificial heat can be supplied, need not be more 
than fifteen inches thick; but, provided it be ex- 
‘posed to the influences of the weather, without the 
‘means. of giving the required warmth, then we 
-phould advise additional thickness, as well as a 
more careful preparation of the materials, so as to 
~@nsure them from becoming over-heated, or, what 
ds quite as injurious to their wellbeing, chilled. 
Jt will be necessary to make the beds four feet 


wide at the base, and sloping to the back, where it. 


should be at least three feet high; a piece of rotted 
turf, a8 well as spawn, should be thrown in here 


«aud thereafter which a good beating will be requisite, . 
thy, a moderately thick coating of maiden. 


ud, fina 
-loam, from a meadow where these roots have been 


the weeds removed, and a good coating of manure | 
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known to thrive, should be spread over the whole. 
surface. This coating would be better delayed for . 
two or three days, s0 as to give you time. to ascer- 
tain whether there is any danger of the bed hecom~ 
ing over-heated; for upon the principle that 
“enough isas good as a feast,” it will only be re- 
quisite for it to heat a little. Water should be 
given very sparingly, it being merely necessary to 
keep the beds mojst until the mushrooms begin to. 
peep out of the ground. At the close of the sea 
when their productiveness begins to decline, a goo 
supply of water will prove beneficial, but not until 
then. The temperature at which the bed should 
be kept is from 50 to 60 degrees, and a covering | 
of straw should be spread over it the whole time it 
is bearing, regulating the thickness of the same ace. 
cording to the temperature of the said bed. a 
BIxNNIALS.—Tho fittest time for sowing is about 
June, in an open aspect, upon moderately good soils 
and as there is nothing gained, and. frequently-: 
much Jost, by sowing thick, we strongly advise our 
readers to spread the seed as thinly and evenly as 
possible, cover them very lightly, and water them 
very gently every day after sunset in hot weather. 
In July another bed should be prepared in an open 
uarter of the garden, to transplant them into when 
the time arrives, which will not be far distant, as 
they cannot well be removed too early, provided: 
they are large enough to handle with safety, as 
early removal canses them to grow bushy, the chief 
beauty in plants of this or any other description ; 
besides which, they will be less liable to receive 
injury from frost. The compost into which you 
transplant them will not require enriching by 
manure, but, provided it is of a heavy nature, a 
coating of sifted coal-ashes or quick-lime would 
prove of service, Plant them thinly, that they may 
have room to grow stocky, as it is far preferable to 
have twenty handsome plants than fifty ill-looking 
specimens. If these instructions be properly care 
ried out, they will be shrubby and fit for removal 
to the places where they are to bloom the following 
year, about August. 
PERENNIALS.—There is no better time for sowing 
seeds of all hardy varieties than from the middle to 
the end of May, as it will give you ample time te 
look after them till they are old enough to dispense 
with their nurse and look after themselves, en 
about to sow, dig up a spare border, rake the sur- 
face fine and level, give it a good soaking of water, 
and let it remain in this state till the following 
day, when it will be ready to receive the seeds, 
Sow as thin as possible, cover lightly, and there let 
them remain till they come up. These plants, 
when large enough to remove, may undergo pre- 
cisely the same treatment as that recommended 
for biennials, and, therefore, will need no furthe 
comment, 


THE GARDENER TO HIS FRIENDS, 


WE believe that there is much good sense and 
good feeling—in fact,we may say we knew there is— 
on the part of those who make gardening their 
study, their hobby; and we are as fully convinced 
that no question, however difficult, if reasonabl 

ut and patiently looked for, will ever be denied; 
but, on the contrary, will be satisfactorily anawered, 
provided the gaa will make known his or her. 
requirements, by letter or otherwise, either to us 
at 41, Church-strect, Chelsea, &.W., or to the 
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class variety, and should have » prominent posi- 
tion in every garden. If we mistake not, Mr. T. 
Brigden can supply you. The price at which it. 
sells is 49. per dozen, which clearly proves to my 
mind that the person a Pie variety at 26. a. 
per dozen, if not knowingly dishonest, is, to say the: 
least of it, very indiecreet to send out a raspberry 
which is even now very scarce, and consequently 
could scarcely be bought, first hand, at the price. 
‘* Judge not, lest ye be judged,” saith the Scrip- 
tures, and, as such, let us hope it was ah error 
rather than design. : 

THomas Cuarx, Esq. (NEW ZEALAND.)—, 
Genuiue Seeds at Moderate Prices.—Our packets. 
of seed, to suit all classes, are still to be had, post 
free, for the undermentioned number of stamps;. 
and, as this may be tefmed the harvest month for 
seed sowing, we can only exclaim, with the ex- 
hibitor, Be in time! Be in time!! Be in time!!! 
Twelve beautiful hardy annuals, 24 stamps;. 
twelve pretty half-hardy annuals, 86 stamps; 
twelve choice tender annuals, 94 stamps; twelve 
handsome hardy hiennials and perennials, 36 
stamps; twelve differont seeds, to suit very small 
growers, “4 stamps. ‘This last packet we par- 
ticularly recommend to amateurs, cottagers, and 
those wishing to present the industrious working 
man, or the persevering youth, with a few flower 
seeds, as a token of abla with regard to 
their diligence and forethought, | 

St. Crair.—How to destroy Snails and Slugs.—- 
Salt and lime is, as you may imagine, a source of 
great annoyance to these intruders. A pinch of 
the former will very soon kill them, while a sprink- 
ling of the latter, which they would not pass for a 
trifle, will keep them at a respectful distance. It 
isnot an uncommon practice to sprinkle a little 
fresh lime over young crops, and, according to the 
old adage, ‘‘ prevention is better than cure:” we 
should advise you to go and do likewise. It will, 
however, be necessary to repeat this operation two 
or three times a week, as after it has been on the 
ground for a little time, and become moist, it will 
lose all its properties, and the culprits would re- 
turn and devour your plants with impunity. The 
above is one of the best remedies, and will beat all 
the hedgehogs, who, like many who do good, do a 
little harm also, 

AMATEUR (Barxton).—How to destroy the Cot- 


Gardener, care of the Editor, 122, Fleet-street, 
EC, } and therefore there is no reason why any one 
should go short of that which they stand in need of. 
The poet says, “A little learning is a darigerous 
thing ;” but however good this may be, we matntain 
that the want of that little is worse hy far, and 
particularly when it can be had for asking merely ; 
and under this impression we earnestly desire that 
every one will make known their wants, and wo 
promise faithfully to supply them, upon the 
principle that “man wants but little here below, 
nor needs that little long.” : ; 
Louisa J.—The management of Plants in 
Windows.—If you only knew with what pleasure we 
answer your kind and polite inquiry, you would no, 
Jonger consider yourself troublesome. It is true 
we Se not usually devote so much space to one cor- 
respondent ; but how could werefuse to give you the 
infotmation you seek, after what you have said? 
No, no; we should indeed be hard-hearted if we 
did, In the first place, never water the plants but 
when they.actually require it—a fact which may 
soon be ascertained by simply feeling the soil with 
the finger, when, if it is moist, no water will be 
needed ; but if dry, which will not happen oftener 
than every other day in autumn, once a week per- 
haps:in winter, but daily in spring and summer, 
then water them thoroughly, upon the principle 
that “a thing worth doing is worth doing well.” 
Secondly, never permit the plants to stand in 
water; that is to say, if saucers are used, take care 
to empty them as soon asthe water has run through 
‘the pot. Thirdly, use rain or river water in pre- 
ference to anything else; but if spring or pump 
water is all that you can command, let it stand in 
the open air for two or three days previous to 
using. Fourthly, let the rooms where the plants 
' are be kept up to as regular a temperature as possi- 
ble, and the flowers themselves as nearthe window 
as ne conveniently can, provided the weather is 
mild ; but in severe weather it is advisable to keep 
them in the centre of the room during the night. 
Fifthly, whenever an opportunity presents itself, 
give them as much fresh air as possible, cither by 
removing them outside or throwing up the window 
as high as youcan. Sizthly, shadethem from sun 
in hot weather, otherwise it would cause those in 
bloom to throw off or drop their flowers. Lastly, 
examine them every now and then to see whether 
they are full of roots; andshould you discover such | ton Blight in Apple Trees.—Get some train oil, and 
to be the case, lose no time in shifting them into | with it anoint the ballsof cotton, as they are termed. 
pots a size larger; but should the plants thus | Each of these white balls will be found to contain 
cramped be congidered not worth the trouble, an | a little insect, and if you drop a small portion of 
additional supply of water will, toa certain extent, | the oil on them it will have the effect of putting an 
remedy the evil. It will also prove a great benefit | end to their existence. It is a tedious operation, 
to them to occasionally sprinkle a little water over | but as “cverything that ia worth doing is worth 
their foliage, which will not only remove any dust, | doing well,” you should prefer trouble in prefer- 
but freshen them up. If these rules are carefully | ence to the nuisance. We never knew this remedy 
attended to, you wil! have little cause to complain | to fail, and as such have no hesitation in recome 
of your‘pets looking sickly, their buds falling, or | mending it to our readers. ‘ 
‘their blogms dropping. Miss Lee (Putxey).—Creepers.~These should 
RICHARDSON (WAKEFIELD).—Cape Bulbs, | never be allowed to get entangled before they are 
== We kn§w of no one more likely to procure the Mitrained ; but, on the contrary, all advancing lower~ 
‘require than Mr. T. Brigden, seedsman, | stems should be neatly nailed to the wall, or tied 
King William-street, City, E.C., and we | tothe trellis; as, if this businessis delayed too long, 
no amount of after care will compensate for or 
remedy the evil. ‘‘ Train up a child in the way it 


&c., 62, § } 
are convificed that whatever he sends out will be 
should. go, &c.,’ says the proverb ; to which we reply, 
train ‘up a plant in the proper manner, and at 


genuine, bs well as moderate in price. With re- 
gard to tite other question we can only say, Yes! 

ue right season, if you wish to:see it thrive here- 
ter, 
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ic Flasy\berry.—-As respects this xry there 
can Rag\verry opinion ; namely, that it is a first- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
: RETROSPECTION. 
- ‘Pwrovexts of the past with mingled feeling 
.. Often in the mind arise, : 
ey oe the memory stealing, 
Bringing tears into the eyes. 
- Then we picture days of gladness, 
‘When we nought of sorrow knew, 
-Giving way to hours of sadness, 
. Bringing past scenes in review. 


“All the joys we once so cherish’d, 
“Memory brings back in her train ; 
“Like a dream they, too, have perished— 
-- Oh! how few the same remain! 
me StuPHANILZ. 


eal 


MORTALITY. 
Orr when in seasons lone 
The past before me rises, 
I start to find what crowds have gone 
Of those my ken comprises, 
Alas! tome 
Sad memory 
A chronicler but seemeth 
Of deaths which show 
With how much woe 
Each earthly circle teemeth. 
_ ‘Thus when in seasons lone 
The past before me rises, 
J start to find what crowds have gone 
Of those my ken comprises. ‘ 
AMOS. 


Ca eaetammeeel 


CENSURE. 


Taw eye that sees another’s faults, 

' Yet overlooks its own; 

‘The tongue that others’ sins assaults 
Yet leaveth self’s alone, 

Is as a dog, which when his form 
Doth in some mirror strike, 

His shallow sense will rave and storm, 
Uneonscious whom ’tis like. 

Yor half the sins at which with zeal 
We level censure’s stone, 

In substance, if not form, reveal 
Reflections of our own, Amos, 


| cenanamennienanel 


THE DRUNKARD. 
© God, how dire a wreck Thine image, Man, 
‘When. thus dishonour on his brow we trace, 
‘Who, born to elevate Thy glorious plan, 
~ Thus lives a martyr to his own disgrace! 


With eee and feverish lips and blood-shot eyes 


ring he leaves his miserable bed. 
Tho’ long the sun hath traversed o’er the skies, 
His children round him ery for lack of bread. 
And when death stops him in his mad career, 


“To 


' What flow’rets may love place upon his grave- 
d tribute fear P 


What text to claim the ry 


None—none, ifsuch when dying he should gave. | 
7 grace to man is git “hs 
| To make this earth become an antepast of Aeaven ! 


Drunkard, reflect, ere in perdition lost, 
How wretched is such, how vast the cost! 
| Cuanies Mazsnart. 








A VIEW OF THE CHRISTIAN BARD IN HIS 
STUDY, TAKING LEAVE OF THE OLD 

\ YEAR AND WELCOMING IN THE NEW. | 

Bysrpz his dim and flickering lamp, alone, 
In silent meditation, sat the bard; 


| Pale was his face, and in his bright ‘eye shone 


What we for inspiration might regard ; < 
For he, employed in cogitations deep, sits 
Though ’twas the midnight hour, disdained to 

Bleep; . ee aoe 

So groas an act, though needful, would retard 
The loftier impulse glowing in his breast, °°" 
To hin more needful far than vulgar temporal 

rest, es ee 


’T was the last hour of the departing year!— ° - 
An hour with deep-toned influences fraught! — 

And countless thoughts, itiestimably dear, . 
In quick succession to his mind were brought, 

Of bygone times and scenes, which, thus re- 

viewed, 

Thrilled his warm breast with love and gratitude 
While he, with all a poet’s ardour, sought 

To pour to Heaven a tributary lay, 

That had thus far Jed on his providential way. 


A thousand instances did he recall 
Of love, and mercy, and protective pawer, 
Vouchsafed through life, undoubtedly, to all, 
But to him chiefly in each trying hour ; 
For numerous snares escaped, or dangers fled ; 
For countless blessings heaped upon his head; 
Forcreature comforts, an o’erwhelming shower ; 
His grateful soul beamed in his kindling eye, 
And al of fervent praise sublimed his min- 
strelsy ! 


Now, the last minute of the year’s last hour 
Approaching—see him, Jow on bended knees, 
Meekly adoring that Omniscient Power 
Who, at one glance, our every action sees! 
Observe his tears! List the impassioned tone 


‘| Of his thanksgiving for the year just gone ! 


Read in his looks these reminiscences 
Of past enjoyments! That petition hear 
That He who bless’d the past may bless the new- 
born year! | 


Not such their feelings who, with dance and song, 
And wild exuberance of fitful mirth, 
Year after year i unimproved alon 
The strcam of Time, regardless of its worth, 
The gracious Source whence all their blessings 


flow, 
The boundless debt of gratitude they owe —  * 
To the Supreme, Jow grovelling things of earth 
Chase from their thoughts; nor’do they oft, we 


fear, 
Reflect how short Time is, Eternity how near! 


Far happier bard! howe’er susceptible = — 
Of grief, and apt the slightest wrong to. feel, 
Thou hast a never-failing charm—a, spell-~ 

A balm to fly to, every wound to heal— 


A loved retreat to which from griefs to fice; 


And at thy girdle hangs the master-key, | __ 
That can age fe treasure-house reyeal ~ 
Whate’er of love an 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON. VEGETABLE DIET. 
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_ PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ‘ON ~ 
"" WEGETABLE DIET. | 


Tv the world is indebted to the farmer 
and the agriculturist for raisin the pro- 


ducts of the land r for - = A ne, 
surely some gratitude is aue m 

shows how food thus produced can be ren- 
dered most beneficial for the support and 


joyment of mankind. To support the 
oa j eavaber of persons on the smallest 


-‘ptece of ground isthe object to be attained ; 
bai in oeiee to accomplish this desideratum, 
‘cookery must be brought to our aid, com- 


ling each article to yield its strength. 
ad at the same time think that if proper 


tention were paid to the perfect cultivation 
oa eae of vegetables, mutch less 
demand would be made by the poorer 
classes for animal food. If we travel over 
the country, we feel surprised to find how 
small a portion of the ground is engaged in 
agriculture, and much smaller in horticul- 
ture. The age aoa is i in ries 
excepting in large towns) scarcely any 
Seble are to be obtained, and the needy 
are doomed te exist on bread and cheese, 
with a gery small ortion of animal food ; 
while, on the other hand, the ground might 
be well stocked with cabbages, brocoli, and 
vegetables. 
te is eastomary in dietaries to show the 


estimate of the comparative degrees of 


nutriment contained in each article of food, 
by showing how much of the elements of 
nutrition they separately contain, and a 
conclusion is arrived at by ascertaining the 
quantity of starch, albumen, fibrine, &c., 
the may i 

still further, by the oxygen, carbon, iron, 
‘and other elementary substances of which 
they are composed. Such -researches are 
vain; the amount of nutriment is not to be 
measured by such means. It is to the 
organisation of the food we are to look, 
‘ pather than to its crude particles. 7 

In the application of heat, great care 16 
requisite, and in some cases a strong heat 


is less effective than a moderate one, as is 


the case with haricot beans, and even with 
potatoes. When too strong a heat is applied 
to the beans, they remain hard, though they 
boil; the reason being that the heat pene- 
trates quicker than the water, and by roast- 
ing the interior prevents it from softening. 
The Value of Wheat and Oil,—The most im- 
portarmt vegetable, as generally enteosis wheat ; 
and considering that it not only forms the basis of 
bread, but aleo of pastry and other luxuries, it may 
hold the high rank it has obtained. Bread is gene- 
rally s ‘led in London by not being baked enough, 
under tthe erroneous idea of economy. It is then 
{ 


hold in their composition; or, 





unpalateable, and more sparingly used; but it ig a 
poor way of lessening its consumption by deteriorat-. 


{ing its quality. In country villages generally, the 


bread is better. Oil is an important article of vege- 
table diet, and is a good substitute for butter or fat. 
Pastry should be made with oil: it is as light as 
butter, and as rich; but it depends upon the skill 
of the operator. It requires a large quantity of oil. 
In order to make it light, it should be rolled out 
several times, and each time a little flour and oil 
spread upon it; and then, being doubled and very 
ightly rolled, so as not to adhere, each roll will 
produce one flake. : 

Tea Cakes and Pound Cakes.—Tea cakes 
should be made with oil, flour, and brown sugar, | 
without water; and pound cakes in the same way, 
except that they are baked in deep pans, so that 
the interior of the cake is very soft. The general 
cause of failure is not using sufficient oil. 

Bread Puddings.—A very good bread puddin 
is made by beating up bread and water and oi 
and sugar together, and boiling it in a basin, 
covered by a cloth, for an hour and a half (if it 
be a pint size), or it may be baked, and currants 
may be added. 

Plum Pudding.—A very excellent plum pudding 
can be made in the same way, with the addition of 
ised dn raisins, brandy, vinnamon, and lemon- 
peel chopped fine. abet 

Cheesecakes.—Cheesecakes are made with pota- 
toes, oil, sugar, and lemon, beaten up fine, put 
into an oil crust, and then baked. 

Custards.—A capital custard is made of tapioca, 
gago, or arrowroot, beaten up in cold water to the 
thickness of treacle, and boiled for an hour, which 
thickens it: oil, sugar, and cinnamon being added, 
put into a deep dish, and bake until the top is 
browned to a crust. . 

Rich Paste and Fruits.—Rich paste may be 
made by blanched almonds pounded with sugar, 
which is of fine flavour, resembling rout-cake. 
Preserved fruits are well known: they should be 
preserved in bottles, without sugar, simply by boil- 
ing the bottles which contain them. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes are, from their good quali- 
ties, as well as their cheapness, a most important 
article of diet; they are best when young, about 
June, and after some weeks they begin to change 
from waxy to mealy, at which time they are not 
good, but shortly become settled and mealy. Pota- 
toes are considered nutritious although they be 
waxy, and thus glutinous. They should be put 
into cold water, and boiled slowly in the rind, to 
prevent the air from turning them rancid. After 
which they should be mashed with a wooden 
pestle, with oil and salt, and may either be thus 
eaten, or may be made up into patties, and fried in 
oil till brown. They then make a very rich dish, 

Brocoli and Cauliflower.—Brocoli and cauli- 
flower are among the best and most nutritive vege- 
tables, Caulifiowers are best in the autumn; they 
should be simply boiled ten minutes in hot water, 
and skimmed, but should be divided and washed, 
before boiling, to avoid insects. When mashed 
with oil and salt, and spread on bread, it is an 
excellent substitute for butter. Young cabbages 
serve the same way. Greens should be used when 
young, and before they turn into a globe, and when 
the outside leaves are left, ae 


Turnip Tops.~Turnip tops may be used simi- 


larly, and algo spinach; they are both excellent. 
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- #0 boil too long, in which case the vegetable becomes 
‘watery. 
. removing the greens from the plate, and observing 

whether they leave the same clean green liquor on 
_ the dish, which is the criterion of their being done. 


Turnips may be done the same way, but are not 


‘80 good as the tops. | 
— Artichokes.— Real artichokes are one of the best 
of vegetables, and may be done as above. 
Parsnips are very good and substantial; they 
are best when young, in the autumn: they will be 
found very palateable when mashed up and fried in 
oil, like potatoes. 
_ Green Peas stand pre-eminent, but are often 
spoiled ; first, by being gathered either before or 
. gfter their becoming mature; and, secondly, in the 


boiling, as the essence of the peas is wasted in the. 


- water, They should always be steamed, or stewed, 
and then their flavour is delicious, and, if gathered 
long before used, should be watered in their pods. 

Broad Beans sre not much inferior to peas. 
They should be used when their eyes begin to 
change colour, and are improved by being skinned, 
and stewed with oil without water, afier having 
been boiled previously. 

Mushrooms are well known as a superior and 
useful vegetable; they resemble meat in flavour, 
and are stewed without water, adding black pepper 
and galt; the thin flat ones are the best, but they 
should be broken, in case of maggots or maggot- 


es. 

French and Scarlet Beans, etc., are singularly 
nutritious; they should be used before the seeds 
are grown, and should be stewed with oil, vinegar, 
salt, and Perver, for ashort time, after having been 
boiled. The beans, when dried, form a principal 
item of food. A pennyworth of Haricot Beans are 
enough to make a rich plate of soup, and dressed 
cold, with oil and vinegar, pepper and salt, are 

cellent. 

ery good soups can be made with vegetables 
alone; celery or lettuce are principal ingredients; 
parsley, carrots, and parsnips are added; and the 
whole should be stewed two hours, taking care not 
to make the liquor thin by too much wator. 


Another excellent vegetable is the onion. 
- They should first be boiled, and then stirred 
with oil, without water, after which they 
be browned before the fire. Jerusalem 
tichok a and ipod are not ta the 
vegetables just treated upon, but they are 
also. geod.” Cucumbers forma a nice dish 
when stewed, and balls made of bread, oil, 
and parsley added, to render the whole 
substantial. Rice is in high esteem, but it 
is seldom. cooked properly; it should be 
first soaked for a day, and then slowly stewed 
till quitesoft. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate 
form important articles of diet. Tea and 
coffee have sone received an ill name 
as to their effect upon the nerves, but with- 
out. reason. Coffee ought merely. to be 
scalded, not boiled; cocoa and chocolate 
should never be bought: at grocers, but of 
the manufacturer, and saked for pure, other- 
- Wwiseit is adulterated. : 


cums EPteoDEs, 


~ In‘all these preparations care should be taken not | 
When properly done, ittnay be known by 


Split Peas are good the same way.. 


CHESS EPISODES% ~= 
_ NoTwiTHSTaNDING the many conjectures 
which have heen hazarded, the origin of the. 
game of chess is unknown, though it ia. 
certain that it is of very remote rear at £2 
and more than probable that it first made | 
its appearance in Asia. Jobn de Vigney 
wrote a work which he called ** The Moral- . 
ization of Chess,” in which he aseures. us. 
that the game was invented by a philosopher: : 
named Xerxes, in the reign of Evil Mero~ — 
dach, King of Babylon, dnd was made known » 
to that monarch in order to engage his atten- - 
tion and correct his manners. ‘‘ There are: : 
three reasons,” says De Vigney, “ which 
induced: the philosopher to institute this 
new pastime : the first, to reclaim a wicked - 
king; the second, to prevent idleness; the. 
third, practically to demonstrate the nature « 
and necessity of nobleness.’? He then adds, 
“The game of chess passed from Chaldea. . 
into Greece, and thence diffused itself all 
over Europe.” The Arabjans and Saraceng,, . 
who are said to be admirable players at, . 
chess, have new-modelled tha story of De — 
Vigney, and adapted it to their own country, © 
changing the name of the philosoph@r from 
Xerxes to Sisa. 

Though it is not known when the game 
of chess was first brought into this country, 
yet there is good reason to suppose it was 
well known here at least a century before 
the Conquest, and that it was then a 
favourite pastime with persons of the highest 
rank. Mr. Singer thinks that the game 
was unknown in Europe previous to the 
crusades, and that it did not reach us before 
the twelfth century. | 

The game is one of extraordinary come- 
plication and difficulty. It has been gene- 
rally practised by the greatest warriors and 
generals ; and some have even supposed that 
it was necessary for a military man te be 
a perfect master of it. The interest which 
it excites is such as usually to engross the 
attention of those who engage in it, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, even of ‘the 
most pressing moment. We read that 
Tamerlane, who was a great chess-player, 
was engaged in a game during the ve 
time of the decisive battle wit. Bajazet, 
the Turkish emperor, who was defeated and. 
taken prisoner. It is also related of Al 
Amin, the Khalif of Bagdad, that he, was 
engaged at chess with his freedman Kuthar 
at the time when Al Mamun’s forces tere. 
carrying on the siege of that city with so 
much vigour that it was on the point of. 
being carried by assault. Dr, Hyde quotes. 
an Arabic history of the Saracens, in which 
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the Khalif is said to have cried out when 
warned of kis danger, “‘ Let me alone, for I 
see checkmate against Kuthar !’’ cr 
- Daniel relates that Prince Henry, the 
younger? son of the Conqueror, afterwards 
entry the First, who, with his brother 
Robert, went to the court of the French 
king, after dinner won so much money of 
Louis, the king’s eldest son, at chess, that 
the latter lost his temper, and reproaching 
him with the base birth of his father, threw 
the chess-men in his face. Henry took u 
the chess-board, and struck Louis with suc 
force, that he drew blood. 

We are told that Charles the First was at 
chess when news was brought of the final 
intention of the Scots to sell him to the 
English; but so little was he discomposed 
by this alarming intelligence, that he con- 
tinued his game with the utmost composure ; 
so that no person could have known that the 
letter he ‘received had given him informa- 
tion of anything remarkable. 

The following remarkable anecdote we 
have from Dr. Robertson, in his history of 
Charles V. John Frederic, Elector of 
Saxony, having been taken prisoner by 
Charles, was condemned to death. The 
decree was intimated to him while at chess 
with Ernest .of Brunswick, his fellow- 
prisoner. After a short pause, and makin 
some reflections on the irregularity an 
injustice of the emperor’s proceedings, he 
turned to his antagonist, whom he chal- 
lenged to finish the game. He played with 
his usual ingenuity and attention; and 
having beat Ernest, expressed all the satis- 
faction that is commonly felt on gaining 
such victories. He was not, however, put 
to death, but set at liberty after five years’ 
confinement. 

In the Chronicle of the Moorish kings of 
Granada we find it related, that in 1396, 
Mehemed Balba seized upon the crown in 
prejudice of his elder brother, and passed 

is life in one continued round of disasters. 
His wars with Castile were invariably un- 
‘successful, and his death was occasioned by a 
isonedvest. Finding his casedesperate, he 
dispatched an officer to the fort of Salobrena, 
to put his brother Juzaf to death, lest that 
prince’s adherents should form any obstacle 
to his son’s succession, The Alcayde found 
nee | laying at chess with an alfagui, 
or pridet. Juzaf begged hard for two hours’ 
respite; which was denied him ; at last, with 
great reluctance, the officer permitted him to 
nish the-game; but before it was finished, 
@ messenger arrived with the news of the 
death. of Mehemed, and the unanimous 
election, of Juzaf to the crown. 
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THE ORPHAN COMFORTED.* | 
‘BAD and otill sits ttle Mary, 
-__On the mossy chuctlivart wall, oo 

With the dying leaves around her — 

_ Dropping from the elm-tree tall. 

Why #0 sad sits little Mary, 
_. With her gentle cheek so 
Ah! the crape-fulds on her 

Tell, alas! a mournful tale! 
On the new-made grave beneath her, 
Oft she drops the scalding tear! 

There in solemn sleep are lying 

Father kind and mother dear ! 


Oh! that mother’s leving glances! 
Never will she meet them more! 
Never bound to greet her father, 
Hastening home—day’s labour o’er. 
Effie’s coming up the meadow! . 
Rosy Effie, robed in white, 
Flinging crimson sorrel bloseoms 
At her nurse with wild delight. 


‘When she reaches little Mary, 
Why does Effie laugh no more ? 

Ah! she sees the lonely orphan 
Has been weeping very sore. 


Not a word she speaks in passing, * 

eh oo looks ae 
atching Mary’s poor black tippet 
Flapping in the autumn wink. 


Effie reaches home in silence, 
Thinking of that child forlorn; 

And mamma inquires, with wonder, 
Where her merry smiles are gone? 


Then with bursting tears she answers, 
“Mary Robins sits to cry, 

By the new grave in the churchyard 
Where her poor dead parents lie. 


‘“*Oh, mamma! let little Mary 
Sometimes come and play with me; 

Help me weed my pretty garden, 
Swing me ’neath the chesnut tree.’’ 


Good mamma with kindness promised 
She should on the morrow come; 
And at early morning, Effie 
Fetched her to her happy home. 


To the new grave in the churchyard, 
Effie would with Mary go, 7 

Bearing clustering roots of snow-drops. 
That would in the spring-time blow. - 


ale? - 
nnet 





* Children’s books are plentiful enough, hut geod ones. 
are scarce. ‘‘ Jottings for Juveniles,’ by Josephine, 
the little volume we extract this pleasing poem from, 
cannot fail to awaken in the child whose privilege it ts: 
to possess it, the best feelings and affections. It is. 
earnest in purpose, pure in spirit, and deeply interest. 
ing.—Published by Houlston and Wright, 65, Pater= 
noster-row. .Price 23. 6d. er ea ha oe 
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LITTLE MARY IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


And when Spring’s sweet face came 
_ smiling, 
Truly on that mound were seen 
Full a hundred pure white blossoms, 


. Trembling ’mid their leaves of green. 
And the little girls would watch them, 


Sitting on the mossy wall, 
‘With the tender leaves above them 
Shooting from the elm-tree tall. 


They would sit and talk together ts 
Of that day with deep delight, 

When the dead should rise in beauty, . 
Like the snow-drops, clothed in white- 


And the grateful thanks of ey 
To the orphan’s Friend would risa, 


Who had dried her tears when weep! 
Dear ones passed into the skies. | 
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PLAYGROUND NAPPINESS, 


MORAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


IMPORTANT as are the responsibilities of 
a mother in regard to the physical training 
and care of her offspring, what is expected 
from her in their moral management is ten- 
fold more so. On the earliest dawn of in- 
telligence, on the first glimpse of something 
beyond mere instinct, this training should 
commence. 
“To rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing heart” — 
both mothers and fathers should study 
diligently to accomplish, that children who 
should be our blessings become not tormenta 
to society. 

he moral care of children is the most 
sacred duty that can devolve on woman— 
one of the highest trusts committed to her 
care. - 
On this subject we submit a few valuable 
hints. . According as they are more or less 
followed, so will she find the value of them 
in the, present and future welfare of her 
little ones. To quote the nursery motto, 
“tas the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 


Never allow an evil habit or action in 
children to be passed over uncorrected ; if 
so it will be repeated, under the mistaken 
impression that it is pleasing. 

In judicious correction, courage and per- 
severance are alike requisite. The child 
should never be allowed in this contention 
to gaina victory. Crying is the defensive 
weapon of a child, and if this resistance is 
successful, by the yielding of the nurse or 
mother, she will often find difficulty in re- 
gaining her lost dominion. 

Irritation and anger should be corrected 
in the bud; they are the modes by which 
the accumulated excitement of children is 
relieved. 

Undue severity towards children is highly 
injudicious: they should be ruled by love 
and not by fear. If harahness and severity 
be adopted the child will become reserved 
and deceptive. Nor should the opposite 
error of over-indulgence be cultivated. To 
this mistake may be traced much of the 
accumulated misery of after life. 

Children are readily perceptible of feelings 
of jealousy. Therefore allow no marked 
preference to be shown. Such error is the 
common source of envy and hatred in a 
family. 
EE 
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In the regulation of etudy, the peculiarity 
of character and disposition, and the extent 
of ‘capacity, 


the smell ef flowers. 


Thoze'who teach young children éhould 


speak to them properly, not lisping er using 
silly words, for they Me understand sense 
better than nonsense. és 
Children should be wniformly"teught to 
practigs obedience, truthfuiness, justice, 


‘and kindmess, and good examples should be 


constantly set before 


em. . 
The practice of frightening litte children, | trym 
im order to make them quiet, ‘has, in some | 


‘oases, resulted im comvuisions and death. 


Relating ghost atories and other frightful 


tales 40 them has frequently exerci-ed an 
injusiows influence for life. At the same 
time remember thet children love stories, 
and delight to have them told in and 
again. Always give them & 
characte 


cleamliness, order, punctuality, dclioacy, 
and pvliteness, and proper care of manncr. 
Inculcate in your children a love of 
gardening, natural history, and wholesome 
pastime. Teach them to observe forms, 
sizes, weights, colours, and number. 
Accustom children to find their own 
amusement. It is tha most unprofitable 
slavery to be constantly finding amusement 
for them. Encourage construction, ani fur- 
nish the materials, leaving ingenuity to work. 
It is most a eh that, as soon as they 
can read, their books should be judiciously 
chosen for them; for it should be borne in 
mind, that bad books are more plentiful 
than good ones. ‘We cannot be too em- 


pe in warning parents to watch well the | 


ooks that come into their children’s hands. 
It is a high duty to stimulate and aia 
in the young a love of good reading. It 
should not be too exclusive in its subjects— 
but all subjects should be made subservient 
to the moral culture of the young student. 
But, ABOVE ALL THINGS—teach the 
children to love and reverence their Creator 
and obey His laws. Their morning and 
evening prayers—their daily grace—their 
worship in His tabernacles—their keeping 
holy His Satbath—let none of these things 
be Dns dartaar Then, whether at home or 
abroad—in the schoolroom, in the workshop, 
or engaged in their rah ‘upon some village 
green—you will find them grow up bles- 
sings to yourselves and honoured members 
of society. | 


must be studied.- Generally: 
speaking, ehildren should first be taught to’ 
exercise their bodily senses by observing 
objects, by listening to sounds, by noticing . 


j essential service. 





OUR FIRST AND LAST CONTINEN- 
TAL EXPERIENCES. | 
Tue “Haute Ville” at Boulogne proved 
worthy of its high recommendation: excel- 
lent apartments, in a fine situation, and on 
wonderfully moderate terms, were soon ob- 
taimeabie; and even Blanche (my wife) 
confessed that our tiresome little acquaint- 
ance of the steam-packet had rendered us 
But for his advice, we 
should haye surrendered ourselves to the 
tender mercies of the English quarter—the 
“Basse Ville,” and have been as comfort- 
ably cheated asthe generality of our coun- 
trymen. Weseemed ina nest of Buona- 
Qn the landimg, outside our 
sithing-room, a full-length portrait of Na- 
poleon I. appeared to challenge us grimly, 





as we cag and. repassed him; 
inside, heads of his Empress ne 

ing proximity, the “Little Ki 
various jal attitudes, and brothers and 


turn of | sisters of the Emperor innemerabl-, adorned 
| the walls of our apartment. 


rT. 
Set before your children examples of 


The three 
young ladies of the household rejoiced in- 
the respective titles of Pauline, Josephine, 
and Hortense; but further than that asso- 
ciation did notcarry us. ‘‘ Madame Mére*,” 
had certainly no counterpart in the full- 
blown mistress of our establishment. So 
portly a figure, so loud a voice, so astound- 
ing a patois, it has seldom been my privi- 
lege to encounter. Her daily salutation, 
‘Bon jour, Musse-w-w-w.” ‘Bon jour, 
Mademoi-z-a-/-¢,” now rings in my ears, 
and affects the purity of my pronunciation ! 
The husband, one of the National Guard, 
was a meek man, of dejected aspect, 
evidently in fear of the tongue. However, 
on the whole, we liked them all, and by 
dint of forgetting what a moment of ras! 
curiosity had revealed to us, in the shape 
of a French kitchen, we managed to make 
ourselves extremely comfortable, until, . . 
Oh, Mademoiselle Hortense, why did. you 
not leave us to our own devices? We were 
doing our duty in an exemplary manner as 
visitors to Boulogne-sur-Mer. The fortifi- 
cations, ‘‘ramparts,’’ and old castle of the 
Haute Ville, had been duly inspected and. 
approved of: we had visited the Musée, 
and confessed that, putting out of the ques- 
tion its miserable collection of paintings, 
it had more claims on public interest than 
can generally be boasted by museums in 
provincial towns; and we had gaz¢d with 
peculiar lenity and complacency upon a 





* The title by which Napoleon 
dressed his mother, _ 
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medal exhibited there, which was rather 
prematurely struck by Napoleon, in 1804, 
and which bears this inscription :— Dé- 
scente en Angldaterre!”  ‘“ Frappé a 
_Londres!!’? Another testimony to the 
like benevolent intentions was offered to 
our notice in the shape of the ‘“eColonne 
Napoléon,” which, as is well known, was 
begun by the Grand Army, designed 
to annihilate the glory of England, as a 
tribute to their Emperor and leader; the 
first stone being laid by Marshal Soult. 
Indeed, the shores of Boulogne are peculi- 
arly rich in memorials of that wonderful 
ambition which towered to such lofty heights, 
and was doomed to sink so low. On the 
same eminence from which Napoleon 
Buonaparte wistfully surveyed our coast, 
stand the poor remains of “La Tour d’ ordre,” 
recognised asthe handiwork of that amiable 
Roman (Caligula), who, eighteen hundred 

ears before the existence of the French 

mperor, had formed similar gracious de- 
.migns on our island; and whose projects 
ended, not in smoke but in shell (not bomb- 
shell cither])—the ‘spoils of the ocean” 
being thence forwarded by him to his ad- 
miring senate at home. We interchanged 
various sage and philosophical reflections 
upon these bygone events, which made up 
in soundness what they wanted in origi- 
nality or force. Another time I pointed 
out to Blanche the spot wherc:a celebrated 
French author ended his days—“ Rue du 
Chateau,” if I remember right. But 
as she told me, in confidence, that she 
never could remember whether it was Gil 
Blas that wrote Le Sage, or Le Sage that 
wrote Gil Blas! little enthusiasm was ex- 
cited on the occasion. But I must not 
‘dwell longer on our doings as sight-seers 
in Boulogne—nor tell how little we ad- 
mired the ugly old cathedral—nor how 
much we marvelled at the queer little 
“soeurs gris,” perambulating the streets 
in their tight grey flannel costume—how 
sorely our brains were bothered over the 
“centimes,” and the ‘‘demi-franc,”’ and the 
.“ demi-sous’—or how we puzzled them 
further in vain endeavours to elude encoun- 
ters with our talkative travelling friend Dr. 
Bridgeman. Suffice to say, we spent a 
soreuEne in great ¥ and satisfaction ;. 
4and should have quitted Boulogne serene 
Lil spirit and unembarrassed in pocket, when, 
one wilucky morning, Blanche inquired af 
our hostess if any remarkable chateau or 
park was on view within an easy distance 


of the town. Miss Hortense was present 


when ‘the question was propounded, and 
forthwith the floodgates of her eloquence 


seemed to be unlocked. Yes, by _ her 
account, a mansion within an easy drive 
from Boulogne, and which, in default of its 
right name, I shall call the “Chateau 
Noir,” was possessed of every natural or 
artificial charm that could be brought to 
bear upon a princely residence. To leave 
Boulogne without seeing it, would be an in- 
justice alike to ourselves, to the neighbour- 
ood, and to Franee in general! When I 
learned (through my interpreter Blanche) 
the rea] distance, I said at once, “ Too far,’ 
and gave up the idea. Not so Mademoi- 
selle; she had her own little point to carry, 
and carry it she did—the result was, that, 
in an evil hour, I consented to visit this. 
Chateau Noir, to hire a vehicle for the day, 
and to invite the ladies Hortense, Pauline, 
and Josephine, to join the party. 
‘‘So three doors off the chaise drew up, that they 
might all get in: 

Six prec'ous souls, and all agog to dash through 

thick and thin.” 

Well, our numbers did not quite vie with 
John Gilpin’s; but there were five of us, 
radiant with expectation of a day’s enjoy- 
ment. I had hinted that a driver might 
prove an acquisition, as I was ignorant of 
the manners and customs of French quad- 
rupeds; but as there was no possible room 
for such an accessory, and further, as Miss 
Hortense undertook to say the French for 
“Gee up!”’ and “Wo!” I yielded to the 
laws of necessity and took the reins. After- 
wards it was ascertained that the day fixed 
for our excursion was marked as the hottest 
that was known during a remarkably hot 
summer (my wife particularly requests me 
not to mention the year; but it was before 
the Exhibition of ’61). However, it was 
yet early when we left Boulogne behind us, 
and we were determined to enjoy ourselves. 
So we began by admiring the scenery, 
which was rather ugly —wanting the hedge- 
rows and many charms of English land- 
scape—and said, ‘how fortunate we were 
in our animal.” 

When we had got about five miles from 
Boulogne, the evil-disposed brute fell down. 
Now, I athirm positively—and Blanche up- 
holds the assertion—that my driving was 
not in fault; for I was holding up his head 
right gallantly, when the vicious impulse 
to which he yielded came across him. The 
beginning of trouble! For now the gait at 
which that unpleasant. beast proceeded said 
plainly that alike humane and politic mo- 
tives dictated our returning the way we 
came. In vain, however, was such: course 
suggested to our companions, and on awe 
staggered—a sorry spectacle. According 
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to our pear we were due at the chateau 
somewhere about noon; so that when the 
meridian sun began grievously to mar our 
complexions, we looked about for traces— 
at least of the woods, the “‘ Bois de C——y,”’ 
by which it was surrounded—none_ such 
appeared ; and Miss Hortense began to look 
at fault. However, we were nearing a 
village, and she concluded that it must be 
the village de C——y, the woods and castle 
lying behind it. “Village M—— ; Chateau 

oir, 74 miles off: come very far, indeed, 
out of our way !’’ Refreshing intelligence— 
very—under the circumstances ; but it was 
of no use to snub poor Blanche, or to scowl 
furtively at the beguiling French lady: 
refreshment and rest for man and beast 
were first to be thought of, and then our 
future plans. A little consultation showed 
us that we should not now gain much by 
returning. So farhad we meandered from 
the right track, that to proceed to the 
chateau, and, after another rest, get proper 
information as to the direct route, seemed 
our best, or rather, our least desperate 
course, and on that we decided. At the 
auberge our bill of fare was moderate, and 
such we hoped would prove our bill of ex- 
penses—when, after allowing the maimed 
wretch in the stable time to recruit himself, 
we demanded a settlement. Judge, there- 
fore, of our dismay and indignation when 
the landlord came down with a charge suf- 
ficient to have maintained us all (steed in- 


clusive) two days at least. I raved, ranted, | 


stormed at him, but in vain; appealed (via 
the spokeswoman) to a sense of his honour 
and honesty; and when that proved in- 
effectual, came out strong in, I think, my 
first French sentence, which I here submit 
to the admiration of the reader :—“ Mon- 
sieur !”” I began, and at every word I raised 
my voice—‘‘si vous ne change pas votre 
prix. J’allerai 4 la consul Britanique!”’- 
Our host’s face remained unaltered, as like- 
wise did his bill; but the landlady evi- 
dently imagined that so horrible a jargon 
must mean something alarming; for she 
spoke earnestly to her husband, though 
apparently without success. 
ind public, pity us! The sun was 
laring, when. we quitted the auberge and 
its dishonest landlord, with a force more 
ig Uist experienced in the sunny land 
of France than in our damp island. We 
‘were heavy in heart, reduced in purse, 
fearful in mind, and altogether lowered in 
our own estimation. One pleasant feature 
in our case seemed the impossibility of 
learning the exact direction in which this 
remarkable chateau was situated. 


Between the ignorance of some whom - 
we encountered, and the barbarous dialect 
of others—which, strange as it may seem, 
was such as to baffle our guides. them- 
selves—we could glean but little informa-, 
tion; so we jogged on slowly, but not 
surely, hoping the best, but feeling very 
unprepared, indeed, for the worst. At last 
a direction was given which seemed suf- 
ficiently explicit: ‘Turn to your sae 
down a narrow lane, and keep straight 
on.’ To the right, accordingly, ‘we 
turned, and kept straight on for so 
long a time, that some one with a philo- 
sophical bias suggested we must have found 
out that identical “long lane which knows 
no turning!” To allay our misgivings, 
Mademoiselle Pauline marched up to a 
cottage-garden, and held converse with a 
woman who was staring at us over the 
fence. Her face, as she came back, struck 
terror to our hearts. ‘What « the 
matter?” (in French, of course, from 
Blanche). ‘Only that we have missed 
the turning, and must retrace about three 
hundred yards. This is nothing but a cul+ 
de-sac.’ Go back three hundred yards! 
Just as feasible to drive up the bank and 
over the stone wall surmounting it, as even 
to attempt turning a four-wheeled chaise 
in such a compass; while to back the 
vehicle seemed nearly as impracticable, 
from the deep ruts and rugged surface of 
the ground we were traversing. Oh, 
miserable mortals! The French girls began 
to laugh; Blanche seemed ready to cry; 
I looked wise, and shook my head, thought- 
fully, over our embarrassments. At length 
a bright idea struck me: we all alighted. 
One lady was stationed at each side, to 
Buide the wheels; two more behind, to 

ag the carriage back; I went to the 
horse’s head, and these were my directions : 
“When I give the signal ‘A present /’ pull 
hard, while I back the horse. Be careful 
to keep time, or we shall come to grief.’ 
And so began—(reader, do not laugh, but 
feel for a respectable English couple in 
such a situation !)—a series of spasmodic 
jerks and clutches, which eventually re- 
sulted in our deliverance. “4d present / 
Bravo! a good half-yard gained that 
time! mind the rut! A present/ What 
noise was that?” “Oh, ma robe!’ cries 
poor Hortense. ‘My dress—you have 
torn it to pieces!’ ‘Never mind. the 
dress. A present/ A long pull, and. a 
strong.” “Oh, wait! wait!” cried Blanche ; 
“my foot is being crushed. Oh, dear!’ 
““Never mind the foot; it ought to know 
its place. A present!” So we went on— 
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-I bawling the watchword till it came out in 
a.sort of hoarse croak scarcely recognisable, 
and jerking the unfortunate animal, who 
must have. thought us all gone mad to- 
gether ;. the ladies tugging and pulling till, 
with fatigue and heat, they were all ready 
to sink ; and at last, in something more than 
an hour from the first jerk, succeeded in 
snatching ourselves back to the turning we 
had missed before—the state of hands, faces, 
clothes, and general disposition being such 
ag I should rather not dwell upon. And 
now I pass rapidly over the remainder of 
eur route to the castle; for it was no 
phantom: we did reach itat last. Enough, 
that it carried us over a hill, the recol- 
lection of which is feverish in its tendency ; 
that it plunged us (and this confession 1 
would gladly omit, but conscience is all- 
powerful) into a ploughed field, over which 
we rattled gallantly, before the scared 
workers at the other end found breath 
enough to give us chase; and that about 
the time we had fondly expected to turn 
our faces honiewacda-=that is, about six in 
the evening—the walls of the Chateau 
Noir loomed gloomily before our view. 
The French girls were game to the last — 
ready to explore the castle, gardens, park 
—anything that might come uppermost; 
but Blanche and I were done-up in mind 
and body, and very cross to boot. A cup 
of tea was the one desideratum ; only let 
us have tea, and then—Alas! alas! we had 
forgotten. “ England, with all thy faults !’ 
we longed for thee and thy tca-caddy. 
That odious café au lait (very good stuff for 
such as like it), and that. still more 
execrable eau sucré, were the only bever- 
ages obtainable in this time of necd. It is 
‘true Blanche had partaken of one cup of 
tea (so called) in France: she never asked 
for another. But a still ‘more urgent want 
remained to be satisfied. The lame, tor- 
‘tured animal, now dozing over his feed, 
‘could never carry us to Boulogne. Another 
‘horse was indispensable: another horse 
was not, on any consideration, to be ob- 
tained. Now, whether there really was 
-not an available quadruped in the village— 
which appears incredible—or whether the 
‘plight of our present steed spoke volumes 
‘to all horse-owners, I dare not determine. 
athe result, as far as we were concerned, 


was like distressing. I must men- 
stion here that one man, whom we 


found at the auberge, but apparently not 
.connetted with it, showed the most lively 


‘interest on our behalf, accompanying me 
-to. various establishments, and doing in 


his power to aid our search ; but to no pur- 


pose—we could notget ahorse, “ Blanche,’’: 
said I, as we sat ruefully looking at each 
other in the little parlour, “this has been 
so pleasant a day that I think we must try 
another excursion before we leave Bou- 
logne.” ‘Oh, Mark,” she answered, pet~ 
tishly ; “how can you talk in that way? 
Think of that poor horse; and think 
what we shall have to pay for him to- 
morrow!” But there was no use in think- 
ing of either. It was long past nine before 
we left De C——y; and thesky, which had 
been painfully serenc, was now covered 
with ominous-looking ugly clouds. Our 
road, for a considerable distance, lay through 
the woods of C-———y; there was no moon, 
and the night was as dark as you could 
reasonably expect a Midsummer night to 
prove. We got on in tolerable comfort for 
a time, counting the heavy drops as they 
slowly descended, when—before we had _ 
proceeded many paces through the wood— 
our horse stood still. Nor would he move 
again! I shook the reins, abused him, 
called him by the most endearing epithets, 
Miss Hortense reasoned with him in his 
native language, but all in vain. Then I 
got out, patted him, and walking on a yard 
or two, the poor wretch slowly followed. I 
got in again, and again he stopped; in short, 
it soon became too evident that, to avoid a 
night in the woods, I must, on foot, conduct, 
our party to their place of refuge. And 
now it was quite dark, save when a vivid 
flash of lightning lit up the heavy mass of 
foliage all around us. The French gatetd de 
ceur had vanished, and the native super- 
stition began to show itself. That the 
horse had not stopped without a cause, was 
evident to our sagacious guides, and the 
whispered “Ah écoutez!” “Oh il voit 
quelque chose !’’ had something amusing in 
it even then; but the rain was coming down 
in torrents, and both horse and man were 
nearly spent. There is a point, it is said, 
at which the mind grows callous, and at 
such, I think, 1 must have arrived, when, 
with a sudden misgiving, I felt for my 
purse, and found—nothing. I was quite 
resigned: I did, indeed, go through the 
form of asking Blanche if she had got it; 
but before her answer in the negative, had 
remembered our aifectionate acquaintance 
at De C——y, and ascribed my loss to him. 
The first. piece of good fortune attending 
that wretched excursion was reserved for 
the last act of the drama. As the chureh 
clocks rung one,. our carriage passed under 
the stone archway belonging to the gate of 
the town—and there we halted, thankful 
enough for this temporary shelter... «... 
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The bill of damages sent in next morning 
may:be conjectured by the experienced way- 


farer; it was a great imposition—but I had 


no spirit to allude even to la consul Bri- 
tantque; and could only offer a mild sug- 
gestion that the horse must have been a 
very bad one. ‘Sir,’ was the stern re- 
joinder, “had it been a good horse, you 
would have killed him !’” 

Our Continental experiences were nearly 
over. It is true we had meditated a wider 
range, and Blanche, who seemed to labour 
under an impression that, once on the Con- 
tinent, special locality was of trifling import, 
had contemplated great things in the way 
of foreign courts and cities, which all ended 
in our starting for St. Omer in that lively 
and felicitous sort of conveyance, the Dili- 
gence! We found a good deal to interest 
us ina place designated, and not without 
reason, as ‘“‘a very dull town; but the 
cathedral, with its many beautiful chapels, 
invited a close inspection, and the sound of 
the church clock alone would have repaid 
the trouble of a visit. I shall never forget 
the impression made by the ticking of that 
clock, as, standing in the lonely aisle, when 
the day was closing, we listened with 
something like awe, to what resembled the 
heavy tread of many footsteps. I cannot 
now recall the stroke of the clock; but, if 
at all in proportion, it must have been tre- 
mendous. t think we should have pro- 
longed our stay in this town, sacred to the 
memory of the last of ‘‘ Les rois fameux,” 
and our own old Thomas a Becket, 
but for the unexpected and unwished- 
for arrival of our loquacious friend, Dr. 
Bridgeman. This little gentleman had, 
from the first, devoted himself to us, with 
an ardour we could neither admire nor 
reciprocate; and his advent now was the 
signal for us to depart. We left without 


even seeing the memorable field of Agin-. 


court, If poor Queen Mary really ‘bore 
upon her heart”’ the lort town of Calais, 
she certainly carried about as uninteresting 
an impress as could be desired. Not to go 
nite so far as the ancient traveller who 
esignates it “a beggarly, extorting town, 
monstrous dear and aluttish!” it assuredly 
has wonderfully little that can excite either 
pleasure or admiration. I, however, have 
pleasant associations with Calais, and for 
his reason :—The packet was to sail in two 
hours, Blanche, always late, was com- 
plaining that she ‘‘ could not get in to her 
carpet-bag!” when I was told by the 
gargon that a poor English woman.wanted 
to speak to me. In great amazement I 
Tecognised another fellow passenger in the 


Boulogne steamer—one to. whom both 
Blanche and I had spoken, and, learning 
that, after many hindrances, she was about 
to join her husband in his own country, 
we had assisted, to some trifling amount. 
She appeared in great agitation, exclaiming, 
‘‘Oh, sir, what a chase you have led me! 
but it’s safe at last.’ She then gave me 
&-small parcel directed to ‘‘ Mr. Mark Seeley, 
or the lady,” and requested that I would 
not look into it till on board the steam- 
packet; then she was gone: as fast as 
possible, On opening it, the first agree- 
able spectacle Was my purse—the friend 
with whom I had parted, apparently for 
ever; the next was my money. I could 
not be exact to a few shillings; but, to the 
best of my recollection, it was as it left me. 
Then came the following epistle :-— i 
Onarp Sirr,— 
Yure good disposition to a lonesome feemail, as 
not been without its reckumpeuse, When i tel you 
that him as did the dede is nere and dere to me you, 
will forgive him for the saik of yures to command.j 


ELLEN—cther name best not none. 


One word more, and I have done with our 
“experiences,” Several years after, when 
conversing with ay. brother on the subject, 
I said to him, “ By the way, did I ever 
mention that the tiresome little Dr. Bridge- 
man claimed an intimate acquaintance with 
you at Chester. 

‘‘ Ah, poor Bridgeman,” said my brother, 
‘his was a melancholy history !”’ 

‘‘He made ws melancholy with his inter- 
minable tongue,” was my reply; ‘ but 
what of him ?” 

“Do you remember,” said Philip, “the 
name of R-——-, figuring in the papers some 
years ago?’ : 

‘To be sure ;. he committed forgery and 
made himself scarce, didn’t he ?” 

“Yes; he was Dr. Bridgeman’s son, 
under a feigned name! When you met. 
the father, he was seeking for him, having 
reason to think that he was hiding in 
France. It was a dreadful blow to him.” 

‘Where is Dr. Bridgeman now?” I 
inquired energetically. 

‘*QOh, dead long ago. 

What was the loss of my purse to the 
loss of that opportunity? A few kindly 
expressions, a little show of sympathy, how 
much might have been done unconsciously: 
to soothe the troubled spirit of our unfor-: 
tunate companion! I think, whenever: 
Blanche or I have since felt bored by any 
one, either at home or on our travels, we 
have thought about poor Dr. Bridgisman, 
and been much more gentle and tolerant: 
in consequence. | : 
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THE BROKEN SHIP. 
A TALE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Tr is not at all pleasant to be scolded and 
punished for doing wrong, yet if boys and 
girls were not corrected they would often 
grow careless about their faults; they 
would not try to amend them, and the 
faults would grow into such strong habits, 
that when they grew up into men and 
women they would be hke chains about 
them. So parents who are good and really 
kind to their children always point out to 
them their errors, and pufish them for 
wrong-doing. Sometimes children think, 
when they are thus punished, “‘ Ah! I can- 
not help being naughty. If I were inany 
other house, or had any other papa or 
mamma, or nurse, or governess, I am sure I 
‘should be good.”’? They do not like to think 
themselves in the wrong; and so, instead 
of becoming a little better and wiser cvery 
day, they go from bad to worse. 

1 will tell-you a story of a little boy who 
thought as you do, and you will see it was 
not the place he was in, nor the people he 
was with, that wanted changing, but his 
own conduct. 

This little boy’s name was William. He 

had no mother to teach him what was 
right, and to punish him when he was 
naughty, and his father was out nearly all 
day; so William and his little brother, 
Frank, were left to the care of a servant 
and of his sister, who was growing up into 
a young woman. 
' I should be sorry to tell my young 
readers of all the bad behaviour William 
used to show when his father was out, 
but his chief fault was his temper, and this 
he used to display nearly every day to his 
little brother Frank, who was of a very 
mild and gentle disposition, and who used 
to do all he could to please his elder 
brother, but often in vain. And then 
William would get so angry, that, if his 
sister or nurse were not near, he would 
strike, and even kick, poor little Frank. 
And so troublesome did William become, 
that no peace was to be had except when he 
was at school, where he went for a few 
hours every day ; and there this same tem- 
per was always getting him into trouble. 
He would quarrel with the boys, and be 
sulky to his master, who, of course, did not 
let such conduct pass without punishment. 
All this time he was very unhappy. -At 
school the boys did not like him; no one 
Wwantec to be with him in the play-ground, 
and they would ‘not give him any help with 
his lesspns. 


At home it was as bad. He always 
dreaded his papa’s return, for fear his 
sister or nurse should complain of him; 
and sometimes he had bad head-aches, 
when he always felt dull, as he was so 
erosa that no one liked to stay with him. 

This went on for some time, when one 
day an aunt came to see them. She was 
very fond of children, and talked a great 
deal to William, and told him many in- 
teresting things, so that he forgot to’ be 
tiresome ; and when he was going to bed he 
thought, “‘ What a happy day I have had ! 
I wish I could always be with aunt; I 
know I should never get cross then; I am 
sure I should be good with her. 

That night William’s father told his 
sister of his troubles with his sons, how 
sorry he was to leave them so much. with 
the servant, and how troublesome William 
was. “I wish,”’ he said, ‘‘ you could have 
them with you for a year or two, for they 
need firm treatment, and if they do not 
have it now, they will be ruined.” After 
along consultation, it was agreed that 
William and Frank should return with 
their aunt, and they were highly delighted 
with the thought. “Iam so glad!’ Wil- 
liam said. ‘1 shall never get into trouble 
with aunt, I know.’: 

Well, the next weck the two little boys 
accompanied their aunt to her home in 
the country, and for some time all seemed 
to go on well. William was pleased with 
the change, and as his aunt kept him con- 
stantly employed, he had not so much time 
to annoy little Frank ; but after a week or 
two had passed away, his old bad habits 
began to resume their power over him, and 
he began by teasing Frank of a morning in 
their bedroom, and then quarreling with 
him in their play-hours; but he tried to 
keep this from his aunt, and this was the 
more easy because rank was so kind he 
could not bear to grieve his brother, and 
never told tales about him. 


But there is this text: “Be sure your 


‘sin will find you out;” and so William 


found it, and he found too, as all will find 
who do wrong wilfully, that sin brings its 
own punishment, even in this world. 

It happened one day that a poor sailor 
came to the door, with a beautiful vessel, 
already rigged and fit for sailing, a perfect 
model of a yacht. William was muoh 
pleased with it, and wanted his aunt to 
buy it for him. ‘Oh, do, aunt !’’ he said; 
‘it is only five shillings. I will take such 
care of it. I can sail it on the river I sasy-. 
when I took that long walk with uncle the 
other day; and I could learn to draw it 
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and I might make another like it, Oh, do 
ie dear aunt !” a 
Lis aunt thought five shillings too much 
to give for a plaything, but as the man was 
very poor, and had a sick wife and child 
at home, she consented, telling William 
she hoped it would give him pleasure, and 
that he must be careful with it ; and then 
when he went home he could show it to 
es and sister. 
illiam promised, and seemed quite de- 
lighted with his treasure. He took it up- 
stairs into his bedroom, after showing it to 
his uncle, who promised, the first fine day 
he could spare time, he would take him to 
sail it. One day, about a week after this 
William got up very cross; he had a hard 
lesson, and he knew his aunt would ask 
for jt as soon as they had finished break- 
fast.. Instead of getting to his task, he 
went into the study and began to torment 
Frank. They had been playing cricket 
the evening before, and had left their bat 
and stumps on the table. William, not 
knowing his aunt was near, took up one of 
the stumps, and was just striking Frank 
with it, when his aunt entered, and saw at 
once how things were. ‘ William,’ she 
said, ‘‘take those playthings into your 
room, and if you cannot behave better, stay 
there till you can.”’ 

William gathered the stumps togcther, 
and walked upstairs. He felt cross with 
Frank, with his aunt, and everybody he 
could think of, and he felt, too, that he 
should like to punish them. His eye fell 
upon his beautiful little ship, but instead 
of thinking of his aunt’s kindness in buy- 
ing it for him, he thought, ‘‘ How vexed 
aunt would be to see my ship broken; I 
snould like to vex her; she ought not to 
have sent me up here. I will break it.” So, 
taking out his strong penknife, which his 
kind papa had given him before he left 
home, he set to work and cut and broke 
the little ship in pieces. It did not take 
him long—evil is soon done; and then he 
sat down on the floor and looked at the 
mischief he had done; and oh, how miser- 
able he felt! His little ship that he had 
been so proud of—where was it now >— 
what would his aunt say? and then his 
papa—would he be told about it? How 
he wished he had not done it! Then he 
began to make excuses for himself. It 
was all through Frank. His aunt, too, 
ought not to have sent him upstairs. 
Then he remembered she had not told 
him to stay there; he was to stay till he 
could behave better. Should he go down? 
No; he felt ashamed to see his aunt; he 
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would wait till she called him. He gat 
and waited, and then walked up and down 
the room. What a long morning it 
seemed! At last some one came and 
called him to dinner. William walked 
slowly down and took his seat at the table 
without speaking. Presently his aunt 
said, ‘‘ William, why did you stay in your 
room all the morning? Could you not 
feel kindly to Frank °”’ a 

“Yes, aunt, but—” ~ 

“Were you ashamed to come down ?’’ 

“Yes, aunt.” 

‘Well, I hopeI shallnot have tosend you 
there again. ‘Try and be kind to Frank. 
He is younger and weaker than you. It. 
is wrong to fight at all, but it is cowardly 
in the extreme to strike one somuch smaller 
than yourself. I hope you will not do it. 
again, for while you are with me I cannot. 
suffer Frank to be ill-used, and I am sure; 
when you reflect, you will see how wrong 
it is for an elder brother to strike a 
younger.” 

After dinner William set-to to his lesson, 
and as he could learn well enough when 
he paid attention, his task wassoon finished. 
Just as he was putting his books away his. 
uncle came in. 

‘‘ William,’ said he, ‘“‘Ican take you this 
afternoon to sail your vessel; get ready,, 
and if you go to your aunt she will have a 
little basket packed with cake and other 
good things, that we may have our tea by 
the river side. Be quick, and come to me 
at the office.”’ 

Poor William, what could he do? How 
should he tell his uncle that he had de- 
stroyed the ship ? How miserably ashamed. 
of his morning’s conduct he now felt! “He 
walked slowly up to his room, and stood 
looking at the fragments of wood,. &c., that. 
littered the floor. He heard his aunt call- 
ing him; he did not answer, but wished 
he could hide himself quite out of her sight. 
Then he heard her coming along the pas- 
sage to his room; his heart beat, and he 
stood trembling before her as she said, 
‘Why, William, I have been in the hall 
calling you; your uncle is tired of waiting 3 
but what is all this >’ looking at the pieces. 
‘¢ How came this?>—how did it happen ?’’ 
She stooped and picked themup. ‘Why, it 
has been cut. Who did it >—do you know?” 
No answer. “Come, William,” she said, 
‘‘why cannot you speak? surely you did 
not do it.’’: . a a 

William burst into bitter weeping. “ Yes, 
aunt, I did; I was so cross when you sent 
me here this morning, I cut my hittile ship 
all up, because you gave it me, ancy now 1 
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cannot sail it. Oh, dear, what shall | 
do ” 

‘“‘ William, I cannot tell you how grieved 
Iam on your account; how dangerous is 

our state! Whatever will happen to you, 
if you live to be a man, if, now you are so 
young, you give way to such a temper? 

inchanged, this evil will grow with your 
growth, and I dread to think of the result. 
Stay here while I go and tell your uncle 
wh hee are not ready to accompany him, 
andl then I must return and talk with you.” 

After a short absence William’s aunt 
returned ; she found him still weeping, but 
with a sullen look on his face, which showed, 
however he might regret the punishment 
his fault bad brought on him, he felt no 
sorrow for the fault itself. 

“William,” said his aunt, “do you 
know what it is that gives you so much 
trouble ?” 

" No, aunt.” 

“Tt is sin—your temper. You remember 
reading about Cain. His conduct was much 
like yours,”’ 7 

“Oh, aunt, I amsureI would not kill my 
brother.” 

“What feeling had you in your heart to 
him this morning? as it not hatred ? 
Love would not lead you to raise your 
hand against him. You were irritable and 
peevish, and when [ would not allow you to 
strike Frank, you turned your anger against 
me as Cain turned his against God. Oh, 
my dear boy, if you want to be happy, you 
must watch against the first rising of this 
anger, and pray for the meek and quiet 
spirit, swhich is in the sight of God of great 
price,’ 

‘But I cannot help my temper, aunt. 
Nurae used to say everybody had a temper.’’ 

“My dear, if everyone had a bad fever, 
and there was a remedy for it, would you 
suffer for. years when you might have a 
cure ?”’ 

‘‘ No, aunt; I wish I had my temper 
cured; I am always unhappy. I was 
always. getting into trouble at home, I 
thought I should never get angry here, I 
was not the first week or two.” 

*‘ At first everything was new to you, and 
I must say I had reason to hope I should 
see little of that temper of which I have 
heard so much from your sister and nurse ; 
but if you could do well for a few days, 
why not learn to do soalways? You see 
how sinful this is, how much trouble it 
gives your friends, and how much sorrow it 
causes yourself, yet you make no real effort 
to check it.” 

“Qh, aunt, I will try and improve; but 


T am 60 soon angry, and then I feel as if I 
could do anything.” 

‘Yes, and this feeling leads to murder. 
The angry thought indulged, and then the 
blow that deprives of life. And this temper 
grows stronger every time that it is in- 
dulged. from this time you will 
earnestly strive against it, and daily seek 
help from above, you will improve, and in 
time gain a complete victory, but this watch 
must be constant. You have allowed this 
habit to grow, and you must not suppose 
that a day or a week’s trying will be suffi- 
cient to overcome it. Sometimes you will 
meet with greater provocation, then you 
will need greater watchfulness, more grace 
to conquer; and your Father in heaven, who 
loves you, will give you this grace, if you 
but earnestly ask Him. 

‘*T cannot let this get as conduct pase 
without punishment, and I trust it will 
help to strengthen your good rpsolves to 
strive against this sin, and remind you of 
the unhappiness its indulgence has brought 
upon you. I shall therefore wish you to 
spend the rest of the afternoon in your 
room. Pick up all the pieces of the broken 
ship and lay them on the table, and I shall? 
iet them be there, and deprive you of your 
knife for a month, and I hope in that time 
I shall see such marked improvement that 
I shall be able to remove the pieces from 
your sight and restore your knife, knowing 
that it will not again be used for such an 
improper purpose.” 

illiam remained alone, and now 
better thoughts were in his mind. He saw 
in looking back that he had always been 
unhappy, let him be with whom he might, 
that it was not the people he was with, 
but his own heart, that needed changing ;. 
and then he knelt down and asked God 
to forgive him all his past angry temper, 
and to help him in the future to be kind 
and gentle. 

The next morning, when he awoke, the 
broken pieces reminded him of his sin of 
yesterday, and before he went down he 
again asked God to help him; and hou? 
he was ashamed to meet his uncle at the 
breakfast table, and feared he would talk to 
him about his sin, yet he felt he deserved 
reproof, and was willing to submit. 

is uncle, however, saw that he was 
humbied, and knowing that his aunt had 
taken great pains to teach him the right 
way to avoid such sorrow for the future, he 
did not refer to it. 

Days passed on, and William, though 
often on the point of breaking out, had 
suffered too keenly easily to forget. Ho 
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and although it was very hard at first to 


check the angry word, yet by prayer and | protected from it. 


perseverance it became easier, and before a 
year was out, there was a marked improve- 
ment. The pieces of the broken vessel 
were removed, and the knife restored; and 
William learned at that time such a useful 
lesson, that he never now gives way to 
ot cir a and his papa and sister are 
now looking forward for the time when, his 
education being finished, he will be always 
with them, and learn to assist his papa in 
his office, which would have been impossible 
if he had not sought a remedy for temper 
that rendered himself and ‘all about him 
truly unhappy. 

I hope, if any of my little readers are 
troubled with William’s complaint, they 
too will seek and find a cure. 


FLORENCE. 
cenemeemen coemennammaied 
CHAPTERS FOR BOYS. 
RABBITS. 


Tae present article will be about rabbits, 
those pretty little creatures, of which most 
boys are so fond, and which afford them 
useful occupation. We are going to give 
them some useful information respecting 
the best methods of breeding, rearing, and 
managing rabbits in general; and our re- 
marks may probably prove useful to older 
persons, who may think it worth while to 
take the pains of paying attention to this 
useful and profitable species of live stock. 

Almost every boy in the course of his life 
takes a fancy to rabbit-keeping, and yet 
scarcely one boy have we met with who 
knows how to treat the animals properly. 
Many rabbits, we are sorry to say, have 
been starved by neglect (not wilfully, per- 
haps), poisoned with filth or foul air, or 
otherwise destroyed by injurious treatment ; 
while, on the other hard, many are killed 
with kindness, by supplying them with an 
over-abundance of certain kinds of food im- 
proper for them. We now wish to point 
out these things, and to give judicious 
‘practical directions for the management of 
rabbits, 

Raxgsit Hovust.—The first and most im- 
portant matter is to have a good dry house 
or shed, in which the animals can be well 
protected from damp weather. Too much 
moisture is as futal to rabbits as it is to 
sheep; it gives them the rot. Dampness 
may be all very well for fishes, but is not 
good for men, women, and children, nor yet 
for horses, cows, pigs, poultry, bees, or 


daily prayed for grace to resiat temptation, | rabbits ; 


these all thrive better and are 
preserved from many diseases by being 


But though you keep out the wet from 
your rabbit-house, you must not at the same 
time exclude fresh air; for rabbits can no 
more be in health without fresh air than 
human beings. Remember what has been 
said to you on thie subject of ventilation ; it 
is sheer folly to suppose that any living 
creature can be maintained in health and 
vigour without an ample supply of that 
‘‘balm of life,” Fresu Arr. Disease and 
death are the natural consequences of a 
vitiated atmosphere. 

Many writers, and among them Howitt, 
in that delightful work for boys, ‘* The Boy’s 
Country Book,” advise that rabbits should 
not be kept in hutches, but in little houses, 
so constructed that they may have protection 
from the weather, and at the same time 
enjoy their liberty and amuse themselves. 
This house may be built about four or five 
feet square, as may be convenient, with a 
roof formed to carry off the rain. The floor 
should be boarded or paved, to prevent the 
rabbits from burrowing, and have hay or 
straw laid on it. Some boxes must be 
provided, placed on the floor with the open 
side downwards, and with holes at the side 
for the rabbits to go in or out. Sliding 
doors to these boxes are convenient to shut 
in the rabbits when necessary. 

In the front of the house there should be 
a little court or yard railed off, into which 
the rabbits may be allowed to run when the 
weather is dry; and here they will sport 
and enjoy themselves, and give you oppor- 
tunities of observing their pretty antics. 

But this house will aly do for young 
rabbits, or until they are about five months 
old; after that age they would dbegin to 
tear each other to pieces, if left together ; 
all the pleasure you tod in witnessing their 
former harmony and happiness would be 
gone; the bucks would fight dreadfully, and. 
the litters the does might have would be 
destroyed, so that it is necessary that breed- 
ing does should be kept in hutches, and the 
bucks be separated from one another. But 
we nevertheless advise that young rabbits 
should be allowed to have their liberty in 
such a house, as they will be far more 
healthy, and will grow much better, than 
when they are cooped up in hutches, where 
they have no room to exercise their limbs. 
Rabbits of any age, from the time they are 
taken from the doe up to five months old, 
may be introduced among the happy family 
in the house; cory will be received wit 
cordiality, and will skip and caper about 
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with pleasure, just as boys may do who live 
in peace and love with their companions, 

uTcHEs.—The hutches should be made 
as large as convenient, that the rabbits 
may not be cramped for want of exercise ; 
those for breeding does must have a parti- 
tion, so ds to form two apartments, one for 
feeding, the other as a bed. Single hutches, 
that is, with one room only, will do for 
rabbits or for bucks to be kept in. The 
door of the feeding apartment should have 
wires in it, but that of the bed-place must 
be of wood, as the doe likes darknoss and 
concealment when she has her litter. It is 
well to have a sliding board to divide the 
two compartments, and to shut out the rah- 
bits when the hutch is to be cleaned, as it is 
very inconvenient to do this with the rab- 
bits running about. The floors of the 
hutches should be quite smooth, that the 
wet may run off, and, in order to facilitate 
this, a small slit or opening in the floor at 
the back of the hutch should be made, and 
the hutch iteelf be put sloping, a little 
higher at front than at the back, for when 
rabbits have much grecn food there is a 
considerable quantity of moisture which re- 
quires to be drained off, that the creatures 
may be kept dry and clean; and if proper 
means be taken to receive this into a drain, 
it forms a very valuable liquid manure. 

The hutches may be arrgnged one above 
the other around the house to any conve- 
nient height, only it must be observed that 
each row of hutches should project at the 
back beyond that under it, in order that the 
wet may not run down into the hutch be- 
neath.. If a trough be placed on the floor 
behind the hutches, it will serve to carry off 
the liquid manure into some convenient 
receptacle. 

FEEDING TROUGHS are usually made in 
the form of a long open box, but this is 
inconvenient in many respects, as the young 
rabbits get in and spoil the food, and the 
older ones scratch out much of it, tread it 
under foot, and waste it. A better plan is 
to have a swinging board in front, the cost 
of which is soon made up by the food 
saved. The rabbits, when they take their 
food, push this board inwards with their 
forehead, and when the head is withdrawn 
the board flaps back against the front of 
the trough. Some persons have a lid to the 
trough, which the rabbit soon learns to lift, 
and which shuts down again of itself as soon 
as the head is taken out of the way. 


‘There are many KINDS OF RABBITS, vary- 


ing in size, form, colour, length of legs or 
fur, and position of the ears, but the races 
have been so continuously intermixed and 


varied by breeding, that it is a difficult 
task to point out any distinct kind as prefer- 
able. The smallest and short - legged 
variety, of the colour of the wild rabbit, 
appears to be the hardiest. Boys gene- 
rally prize Lop-Ears, though they are 
scarcely so pretty in appearance as the com- 
mon kind. There is the single or double 
lop, according as one only, or both ears 
are dropped. Smuts, too, are favourites, 
either single or double. The smut is a 
black ‘spot on the side of the rabbit's nose, 
and a spot on each side constitutes the 
double smut. Some of these are very beau- 
tiful creatures, having a white silvery fur, 
with rich, glossy, black spots, and they are 
generally large-sized rabbits. 

Foop.—This is an important matter. 
Rabbits cat a very great quantity; you must 
not think that because they are little ani- 
mals they require only a little food; they 


‘want much more than you do, in proportion 


to their size ; and to give them proper kinds 
of food, in sufficient quantity and at a low 
expense, constitutes the chief question as 
regards their profit. How often do we hear 
it said, and how generally true is the saying, 
‘‘Oh! my rabbits never pay—they eat their 
heads off,’ &c.; meaning that the expense 
of the food consumed more than counter~ 
balances the advantage gained. Now, this 
arises from want of knowledge. For the 
greater part of the year rabbits may be kept 
almost entirely upon food procured from the 
tields or garden. Although green food is 
naturally the food of rabbits, yet because, 
when injudiciously supplicd, it scours and 
gives them the rot, it is erroneously supposed 
that it must.be almost entirely withheld. 
It is true that if it be given to them ina 
wet state after rain, if it consist of one kind 
of vegetable only, or if it be of a watery 
kind, a bad effect takes place; but when the 
green food is given in sufficient varicty, and 
with a small supply of good dry hay or oats 
daily, there is not the least fear in giving 
an unlimited quantity. 

We fed our own rabbits during the past 
summer entirely on green food for several 
weeks. This principally consisted of carrot 
and parsnip tops, strawberry leaves, French- 
bean pods in their unripe state, lettuces, 
groundsel, and other plants. Cabbage we 
use as little as possible; the rabbits do not 
much like it, and it is not very good for 
them. 

We will now give a list of many of the 
vegetables that are good food for rabbits. 
All through the summer there will be an 
ample supply from the garden and hedges. 
Dandelion, groundsel, sow-thistle, dock- 
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leaves, peas-haulm, lettuce ; strawberry, 
raspberry, and currant leaves; carrot, pars- 
nip, potato, and horseradish tops; all kinds 
of grasses, celery, French beans in the pod, 
vine dressing, apple parings, &c. But 
we need not further enumerate, when there 
is scarcely any vegetable which rabbits will 
not eat; but before all other things they 
refer parsley, carrot-tops, French beans, 
ath-leaves, stalke, and pods. 

As soon as the peas and kidney- beans 
have done bearing, let them be pulled up 
and given to the rabbits, together with all 
the pods not wanted for use. In the au- 
tumn, when green food becomes scarcer, we 
give them the waste scarlet-runner stalks, of 
which they are very fond; also the leaves 
which now fall in abundance from the apple 
and other trees; and when the garden sup- 
plies fail, there is generally plenty of marsh- 
mallows, docks, ground-ivy, and grasses 
from the hedges, to form an abundance of 
green food for some time longer. 





In the winter, carrots, pafsnips, swede 
and common turnips, together with brewer's 
grains mixed with opps or pollard, 
supply the lack of fresh vegetables. We 
never use grains in the summer, because 
they so soon turn sour and mouldy, and 
much better food can then be obtained. 

We must not omit to tell you that rabbits 
like the young bark of trees; for this reason 
we supply ours in the winter with small 
branches and twigs, which they either strip 
or entirely consume.. We throw to the 
young ones the prunings of vines, currant, 
apple, and other trees, except such as 
luurel and evergreens, said to be poisonous. 
Nibbling these twigs is excellent amuse- 
ment for rabbits, and beside kceping them 
in health, serves as a portion of their food. 

Here, then, we have shown that there is 
no need for starving rabbits when there is 
such an abundant variety of food suitable 
for them, and at all times to be procured. 


CHAPTERS FOR BOYS.—RABBITS, 


One writer observes that when rabbits die, 
ninety-nine times out of the hundred, s¢arva~ 
tion is the malady ; and particularly short- 
feeding the doe while and before she had 
young ones. 

FeEpinG.——It is best to feed rabbits three, 
or even four times a day, because, when they 
are fed only twice during that time, a larger 
quantity of food must be given at each feed- 
ing, which is too often wasted. Rabbits ap- 
pear to relish their food best when given in 
small quantities, and you will soon learn 
how much to give at each time you feed, so 
as to avoid waste, and yet for the rabbits to 
have enough. The does must be well kept, 
as we have just said, both before and after 
they have young ones, or it is useless to 
expect their produce to be vigorous and 
healthy. A doe with a litter will eat twice 
as much as at other times, and must be 





liberally supplied with green food, and car- 
rots and parsnips, raw or boiled, as well as 
with oatsand hay. A few days both before and 
after kitting, every evening we give to our 
does a few table-spoonsful of grue], made 
either with flour or oatmeal, and we find 
this a good practice, as the animal appears 
to suffer a good deal from thirst about that 
period; care must be taken not to give this 
while it is hot, nor is it necessary to give 
much when there is an abundance of green 
meat. A little cold water or milk may be 
given instead of the gruel; we have never 
found it to hurt any of our rabbits. = > 
In our next article we shall give prae- 
tical instructions on their diseases and 
general treatment. A A ERE 
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SKETCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS... 


No. 2.—“ Leap us Not 1nto Trempration.” 


My little friend, Kate, 
knows well the words,— 
‘* Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ and that they mean 
“* Legve us not in tempta- 
tion.” She repeats that 
prayer very often; but,. I 
am sorry to say, is too apt 
to forget it just when 
temptation comes. Perhaps 
that is the caso with you, 

a"; | my dear young readers. 

A ME! MLE I was on a visit to her 
mamma. ‘There was a delightful orchard at the back 
of the house, and in the orchard was a strawberry bed, 
I was reading quietly, sitting on a bank, one bright 
afternoon, when I saw Kate come creeping along from 
the houso into the orchard, looking about to see if any 
one observed her. She appeared flushed and frightened, 
so that I was very curious to know what could bring 
my little friend there with so much secresy and cau- 
tion. She did not observe me, and I soon found out 
why she approached so slyly. 

Behind the broad old apple-tree, stole away like a little guilty thing. And 
oe Poeun gras pened: bed, every time she went there, I could see that 

Eating strawberries ripe and red. she grew bolder in her disubedience, until, 

| at last, she was suspected and questioned. 
ed [sabladapanes arpa leaves ; Then came another temptation—to tell a lie 
see heeds bat How Manama she: grieves; aoe tae and Kate ae pe ead a 


Such a joyful feast has she, : : 
a ac readia ther used to disobedience nor to falsehood, 


Yet little Kate has not forgot : |. 
To touch the fruit she is forbid, and the guilty struggle overcame her feel 


Die 
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And she promised she would not: ings—she became extremely excited and 

Thinks she, by the leaves she’s hid? ay a vigsamaes alarmed os 

: : grieved, soothe er In her arms, an 

YG ae itt : thought of sending for the doctor. But I 
You've deserved the chastening rod, took the child, and carried her to another 
' Hence with fear your bosom swells, room. I spoke to her firmly. ‘ Kate,” 
Love and conscience urge you now ; said I, “are you happy? You are not: 

Go and tell Mamma the truth; and why not ?: Tell me the truth—you have 
She will keep no frowning brow, deceived your dear mamma.’ 

For the contrite heart of youth. “J. am afraid to tell her,” pouted the 


She will pardon; she will speak little girl, with vehement grief. “She told 
Mildly of temptation’s power ; me not to touch the fruit without leave. I 

Show thee how one sin may break said I would not.” 
The peace of many a future hour. “ And you have: I knowit. I have seen 
Kate did not tell her mamma, and again you. But if you had confessed your fault 
and again, during the following week, I the jirst time you disobeyed, you would 
watched her at the strawberry bed, from have found the task much easier, you 
which, when her appetite was satisfied, she would not have told a lie, and you would 


ey 
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have been spared much pain, child. This 
is the history of all temptation. It leads 
us from bad to worse. e cannot stop at 
one fault—a single act of disobedience is 
sure to lead to another, and another, and 
falsehood always follows. Then, how 
dreadful to think that lying lips are an 
abomination to the Great Being who is our 
Father and Judge.” 

‘TY will never disobey mamma again,” 
pleaded Kate, ‘ but the strawberries looked 
80 nice.” 

‘‘ Remember, dear, not to go again in 
the way of temptation, if you can avoid it. 
Had you not gone to the strawberry bed, 

ou would not have seen how nice they 
Tooked., You should have avoided the 
orchard when you felt inclined to take the 
forbidden fruit: it was too late to stop 
yourself when the tempting strawberries 
were close to your hands. Turn away your 
feet always from the path that leads to the 
pitfalls of error if you would not fall into 
them.” 

“ T thought I would only look at the 
strawberries, and not touch them at all.”’ 

‘‘ But when you looked on them, they 
were too tempting for you: never forget 
this lesson.” 

All‘ was conféssed to Katie’s mamma 
that night; and when the penitent child 

ay down to sleep, her weeping parent knelt 
beside her, and repeated with her, I cannot 
tell you how earnestly, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

I have visited Katic’s mother several 
times since the trial of the strawberries, 
and I think Katie’s early and painful expe- 
rience of the power and the danger of temp- 
tation works good results. Whenever she is 
inclined to do anything wrong, she tries to 
avoid the opportunity, and is quick to con- 
fess a fault, and to be sorry for it, before it 
tempts her further. 

And she and you will find that, from 
infancy to old age, we need to learn nothing 
so much as to fear temptation. 

en nee 

Trp APPROACH OF Dgatn.—As life approaches 
extinction, insensibility supervencs—a numbness 
and disposition to repose, which does not admit of 
the idea of suffering. Even in those cases where 
activity of mind remains to the last, and where 
nervous sensibility would seem to continue, it is sur- 
prising how often there has been observed a happy 
state of fecling on the approach of death. Mon- 
taigne, in one of his essays, describes an incident 
which left him so senseless he was taken up for 
dead. On being restored, however, he says, ‘ Me- 
thought my life hung only upon my lips, and I shut 
my eyes to help thrust it out, and took pleasure in 
languishing and letting go.” 


INFANT TREATMENT. 


No. II.—F90D AND DRINK. 

THE wisest maxim in treating infants is to 
follow the simple dictates of nature; yet some 
people give them wine, spirits, spices, sugar, 
and many things that the stomach of many 
& grown-upman or woman would reject. The 
first milk a baby can sqaeeze from his mother’s 
breast is medicine and nourishment for him, and 
if she is too ill to bestow it, it would be more safe 
to let him sleep three or fuur hours to wait her 
recovery than to give him any aliment. If he 
seems to crave it, mix two tea-spoonsful of milk, 
warm from the cow, with four tea-speonsfal of 


soft boiled water, and give him half a tea-epoonfal 


at a time, a little warm, observing that his 
mouth cannot bear much heat; at all times the 
utmost eare will be necessary to avoid hurting 
his gums when feading him. His food should be 
cooled by little and little in a saucer, and it 
should be given to him in a small spoon, only 
half filled, which will save his clothes from being 
dirtied, and keep his bosom dry. Let him swallow 
one little portion before another is offered, and 
raise his head that it may pasa the gullet easily. 
Never entice nor press him to take more, if he 
once refuses it. He knows best when he has had 
enough, and if he exceeds by teasing, it may Per. 
haps disorder his stomach, or train him to glut- 
tony. By foreing his appetite he will be deprived 
of calm sleep, which is as necessary for his growth 
as food. As, soon as he can have his mother’s 
milk no other sustenance will be wanting, if she 
is a good nurse. If there should be the least 
doubt of her having milk enough, the child may 
have cow’s milk mixed with two-thirds of soft 
boiled water presented to his lips very frequently; 
but he should never be urged to accept it. Imfthe 
mother cannot suckle the child, get a wholesome, 
cheerful woman, with young milk, who has been 
used to tend young children, After the first six 
months, broths and innocent foods of any kind 
may do as well as living wholly upon milk, It is 
improper and pernicious to keep infants conti- 
nually at the breast, and would be less hurtful, 
nay, even judicious, to let them cry for a few 
nights, rather than to fill them incessantly with 
milk, which readily turns sour on the stomach, 
weakens the once organs, obstructs the 
mesenteric glands, and ultimately generates 
scrofula and rickets. In the latter part of the 
first year pure water may be occasionally given; 
and if this cannot be procured, a light and well- 
fermented table-beer might be substituted. Those 
parents who accustom their children to drink 
water only bestow on them a benefit, the value 
and importance of which will be sensibly felt 
through life. Many children, however, acquire a 
habit of drinking during their meals: it would 
be more conducive to digestion if they were 
accustomed to drink only after having made a ° 
meal. This useful rule is too often neglected : it 
is certain that inundations of the stomach during 
the mastication and maceration of food not only 
vitiate digestion, but may be attended with other 
bad consequences, Cold drink, likewise, when 
brought in contact with the teeth previously 
heated, may easily occasion cracks or chinks in 
these useful bones, and pave the way for their 
carious dissolution. . 


WILD FLOWERS—CULTIVATED FLOWERS. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 

A Swart Lap.—A few years ago a little fellow 
was taken by his father to a carpenter to be bound 
apprentice to him, after the fashion of those 
times. In settling the business, the master, who 
was one of the stiff kind, said, “Well, boy, I 
suppose you can eat most anything, can’t you? 
I always make my boys live on what they don’t 
like.” ‘Then I love everything but mince-pie 
and apple-pie!” was the boy’s instant reply. 

Returnine Engrcy.—Dr. Kitehiner, to show 
how the strength of man may be diminished by 
indulging indolence, mentions the following ludi- 
crous fact:—‘ Meeting a gentleman who had 
lately returned from India, to my inquiry after 
his health, he replied, ‘Why, better-~better, thank 
ye; I think I begin to fecl some symptoms of 
a little British euergy. Do you know that the 
day before yesterday I was in such high spirits, 
and felt so strong, that I actually put on one of 
my stockings by myself.’ 

Aw Igish Merarnaor.—The following meta- 
phor, employed by the redoubtable Dr. Cahill in 
acknowledging an address from a few admirers, 
is commended to the special notice of artists :— 


“It is natural you should make a pleasing mis- 


take in painting me, as it is your heart, and not 
your head, that holds the pencil.” 

Tuat algebra needs a long head is well known; 
But it need not occasion the hearer surprise, 
For the thought of a moment must lead us to own 
_ That the “2’s” are very near friends to the 

“y's” (wise). 

Wx overheard once the following dialogue be- 
ween an alderman and an Irish shoplifter:— 
“What's gone of your husband, woman?” 
“What's gone of him, yer honour? Faith, and 
he’s gone dead.” “Ah! pray what did he die 
of?” ‘Die of, yer honour; He died of a Friday.” 

Tar Extremity or Laziness.—The lust case 
of indolence is that of a man named John Hole, 
who was so lazy that, in signing his name, he 
simply used the letter J., and then punched a 
hole through the paper ! 

Aw Irishman being asked which was the oldest, 
he or his brother, said, “I am the eldest; but if 
Teddy lives three years longer, we shall then be 
both of an age.” 

“THE PUN CONSOLATORY. 


Five guineas for a haunch, O shame! 
Oh, what expensive cheer! 

Yet here is nething new to blame, 
Venison is always—deer. 


A Cuaniry Ssrmon,-——“ I fear,” said acountry 
minister to his flock, “when I explained to you, 
in my last charity sermon, that philanthropy was 
the love of our species, you must have understood 
me to say specie, which may account for the small- 
ness of the collection. You will prove, I hope, by 

your present contribation, that be are no longer 
labouring under the same mistake.” 
. A maw advertises for “a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine ;” and adds 
that “it will be foand profitable to the under- 
taker.’ No doubt of it. 
‘Ie I knew a country,” said some one, “ where 
Hye did not die, I would go and close my days 
ere {” 


CULTIVATED FLOWERS. 





On tHe Irreverent Use or THe Biate.—The 
introduction of God’s Holy Word, when accom- 
panied by 4 light and trifling remark, is'a palpable 
abuse of its sacred truths. And can any language 
be too severe, in reprehension of conduct so re- 
pulsive, which is not only an offence to all Christian 
principles. but a gross insuli tothe Almighty? And 
those persons who value not the Holy Scriptures 
for the blessed Gospel which they contain, would 
do well to reflect upon the remark of a celebrated 
author, whom the world hath styled “a Colossus 
of literature,” that ‘“‘A jest drawn from the Bible 
is the most vulgar, because the casiest of all jests.” 
Thus considered, even in a worldly point, it is 
conduct so perfectly low. that no gentleman would 
be guilty of such coarse profanity, which proves at 
once a deficiency of intelligence and common 
sense. 


“ Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Happiest they of human race 
To whom God has granted grace; 
To read. to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch. and force the way. 
* And better had they ne’er heen born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
Leiia §. 


Marriage is the nursery of Heaven.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Sleep is the fallow of the mind. 

There are graves no time can close, 

Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our 
vanity gives currency.— Rochefoucault, 

Ceremony is necessary as the outwork and 
defence of manners. Chesterfield. 

We seldom find pecple ungrateful so long as 
you are ina condition to serve them.—Rochefou- 
cault, 

Covetousness, like a candle ill-made, smothers 
the splendour of a happy fortune in its own 
grease.—F, 

Prudence is the virtue of civilized nations.— 
Savage. 

The best government is that in which the law 
speaks instead of the lawyer.— Fitz-Raymond, 

Time is a commodity of which the value rises 
as long as we live.—Anon. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by the out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.--~ALiton, ; 

A tradesman is never too high to fall nor too 
low to rise.— Defoe. 

The punisment of criminals should be of use; 
when a man is hanged he is good for nothing.— 
Voltaire. 

If a man be compassionate towards the affliction 
of others, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree that is wounded itself when he gives the 
ba'm.— Bacon. 

The evils of the world will continue until philo- 
sophers become kings, or kings become philoso- 
phers.~Plato. 4 

Ir a straw, says Dryden, can be made the inetra- 
ment of happiness, he is a wise man who does not 
despise it.. 

-Ropsrt Haxx said of family prayer, “It serves 
as an edge and border, to preserve the web of life 
from unravelling.” 
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THovuGHTFUL Kinpwess.—It is very easy 
oftentimes, to do an act of kindness impulsively, 
and on the spur of an occasion. And, as so done, 
it jo be often both useful and gratifying to the 
recipient, may confer a real favour, and merit 
thanks and the feeling of gratitude. But how 
much more beautiful and noble than this, and 
how much sweeter and happier in its total influ- 
ence on life and character, is that kindness which 
is thoughtful, considerate, anticipatory; which 
busies itself with contributing to the good of 
others; Which thinks beforehand what their wants 
are to be, and how they may be met most plea- 
santly and efficiently ; which thus sows the seeds 
of happiness and progress along the commonest 
waysides of life, and sheds an influence of refresh- 
ment and peace on all the circle! To such a 
friend the affections turn with an attachment 
which is full, overflowing, most intimate. Around 
such grow up inevitably the beautiful associa- 
tions and grateful memories. For such friends 
there is nothing we would not bear, or attempt to 
accomplish. They are enshrined in our warmest 
and sweetest affections; and heaven itself takes a 
new charm from the hope of there meeting and 
communing with them for ever. i 

MorHerty Lovs.—Last among the character- 
istics of woman is that sweet motherly love with 
which Nature has gifted her. It is almost inde- 
pendent of cold reason, and wholly removed from 
all selfish hope of reward. Not because it is 
lovely does the mother Jove her child, but because 
it is a living part’of herself—the child of her 
heart, a fraction of her own nature. Therefore 
do her entrails yearn over his wailings; her heart 
beats quicker at his joys; her blood flows more 
softly through her veins when the breast at which 
he drinks knits himto her. In every uncorrupted 
nation of the earth this feeling is the same. 
Climate, which changes everything else, changes 
not that, It isonly the most corrupting forms of 
society which have power gradually to make 
luxurious vice sweeter than the tender cares and 
toils of maternal love. In Greenland, where the 
glimate affords no nourishment for infants, the 
mother nourishes her child up to the third or 
tourth year of his life. She endures from him all 
the nascent indications of the rude and domineer- 
ing spirit of manhood with indulgent and all-for- 
giving patience. The negress is armed with more 
than manly strength when her child is attacked 
by savage beasts. We read with astonished admi- 
ration the example of her matchless courage and 
contempt of danger. Butif death robs that tender 
mother, whom we are pleased to call a savage, of 


her best comfort—the charm and care of her ex-: 


istence—where is the heart that can conceive her 
? 
P ooKeue iw Canp1LEs.—In such candlesticks 
as are not made to slide, the candles are fre- 
quently permitted to burn in the socket to great 
waste, and to the injury of the candlestick; 
this may be prevented by taking out early the 
short piece of candle, placing it betwixt three 
common pins stuck in an old cork, and putting 
the cork in the candlestick ; or rather, purchase 
a save-all, It is at least as cheap, and prevents 
the risk of setting fire to the house, 


THs Certoon or Lis.—Life is’ a cartoon. 
Raphael never painted one half so grand and in- 
imitable. Observe it when the day begins to dawn 
on a multitudinous city—when the rosy light 
begins to hover from the east—rising from the 
canvas, at first, ere the night’s slumber drops 
from. the millioned-lid faint and shadowy. The 
unsettled purposes and resolves are the open sky, 
clear, serene, and full of promise. As the day 
deepens, the plot of the great heart and soul rises 
and culminates. That which is happily fulfilled 
is sunshine ; therest is cloudand storm, At mid- 
day scarce a quarter of the heavens is unobscured. 
The day passes, and darkness settles on the re- 
treating multitude—some exulting over success, 
some more determined from defeat, some sad, 
some despairing, and some smitten dead in the 
agony of the strife. To-morrow, and the picture, 
with slight variations, is rencwed—millionaires 
and beggars, angels and fiends, true men and 
knaves, with nondescripts to blend the shades— 
thus and for ever glows the canvas with the cartoon 
of a great city’s life. 

HistoricaL Origin oF THE FORGETME-NOT. 
—The royal adventurer, Henry of Lancaster—the 
banished and aspiring Lancaster—appears to 
have been the person who gave to the Myosotie 
arvensis, or forget-me-not, its emblematical and 
poker meaning, by writing it, at the period of 

is exile, on his collar of SS., with the initial 
lotter of his mot, or watchword, Souveigne vous de 
moy; thus rendering it the symbol of remem- 
brance, and, like the subsequent fatal roses of 
York, and Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of 
Bourbon, and the violet of Napoleon, an historical 
flower. Few of those who, at parting, exchange 
this simple, touching appeal to the memory, are 
aware of the fact that it was first used as such by 
a royal Plantagenet prince, who was, perhaps, 
indebted to the epeny of this mystic blossom for 
the crown of England. It was with his hostess, 
at that time wife of the Duke of Bretagne, that 
Henry exchanged this token of good-will and 
remembrance.—Mise Strickland, 


CARDS AND THEIR Ogiqin.—There lies a deeper 
meaning in this game, as in chess, than may be 
generally known or acknowledged. These four 
drawings signify the four conditions of society : 
the church, coppe, the priesthood; the sword, 
spada, the nobility and military ; money, denari, 
the trading classes, burghers; and clubs, bastont, 
the lower classes, or peasantry. Each division 
runs from one to ten. Then follows the funte, 
pedestrian or plebeian; cavalio, horsemen knights; 
and re, the generae, or supreme head. 80 the 
four orders contend under the influence of cunning 
and luck, which give the advantage first to this 
party, then to that, now tothe other. The French 
cards, like the German, are better importations 


and translations from the Italian. We give the 
names in each language :— 
Coppe Coeur Herz Hearts 
Spado Piques Schippen Spades 
Denari Carreaux Schillen Diamonds 
Bastoni Trefle Daub Clubs 


At the same period the knight was transformed 
into lady or queen, The striking coincidence of 
the'four divisions of the pack with the Indian castes 
encourages the idea of the Eastern origin of this 
game 


RECORDS OF SCIENCE. 
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_ RECORDS OF SCIENCE. 


RaetetenmneTy 


' Nov very many years ago the amount of gene- 
yally-diffused knowledge concerning the air we 
breathe included but a few fundamental facts. We 
knew, for example, that the atmosphere was some- 
where about 45 miles high; that it consisted of 
oxygen and nitrogen mixed in certain proportions, 
and contained traces of carbonic and nitric acids, 
and a certain varying amount of moisture. But 
just as the microscope has given us a view of the 
living world which may be contained in a drop 
of water, 80 have the resources of modern chemistry 
demonstrated the existence in the atmosphere of 
constituents as little suspected, and exerting a far 
more important influence as regards health. Air 
has, when experiments on its composition were 
first instituted, been taken from localities widely 
Wh arias not only in distance, but by the nature 
of surrounding circumstances, and has, when 
analysed, been found to be unvarying as regards 
the proportions of its elementary constituents. 
How then is the acknowledged difference between 
the atmosphere of u Highland mountain and that 
of the heart of a city to be accounted for? This is 
the problem which modern science has undertaken 
to solve, The results of the labours of our.savans 
in this direction are ably treated of in a recent 
article in the British and Foreign Medical Review, 
from which we make a few jottings, which may 
be .interesting to our readers. One thousand 
measured parts of London air usually contain 
about 87 of carbonic acid, and a like proportion 
has been found to exist in Paris. The source of 
this carbonic acid is, of course, to be found in the 
exhalations of miles of chimneys, and in the respira- 
tion of millions of human beings. Now, in Man- 
chester, ‘the centre of a manufacturing district 
comprehending many hundred square miles, over 
which an atmosphere darkened by smoke perpetu- 
ally hangs,” this product exists in larger quantity ; 
indeed the lowest proportion found (which is on 
windy days, when the air isin motion) is 45 parts 
in a thousand, while on a still day it has amounted 
to as much as 120 parts in the same volume. Dr. 
Smith calculates that, putting the respiration of 
man and animals out af the question, 15,000 tons 
of this gas must be introduced daily into the atmos- 
phere of Cottonopolis. 

Then, again, in the air of these great manu- 
facturing towns, sulphuric acid is constantly pre- 
sent. In London, a piece of blue litmus-paper 
becomes red in half:an hour when exposed to rain : 
in Manchester a single drop of rain will sometimes 
produce the same result. It i+ not believed, how- 
ever, that the presence of sulphuric acid is preju- 
dicial to human health, although it is undoubtedly 
destructive to books and clothing, to say nothing 
of its effect on public buildings. Ou the contrary, 
it is. said to exert a positively beneficial influence 
in arresting the putrefaction of animal matter and 
other arganic products in the air. And in the air 
of cities these organic matters always do exist. To 
Dr. Smith we are also indebted for a simple and 
accurate means of ascertaining their presence and 
determining their proportion; and it is to his 
experiments that we ewe our present knowledge of 
the great cause of the difference in the healthful- 
uess of town and country. Dr. Smith’s test con- 


sists of a coloured chemical solution of known 
strength, which is decolourised by a quantity of 
organic matter, also definitely known, One bottle 
of air taken from a close court in Manchester con~ 
tained enough of this organic impurity to de- 
colourise the test ; while it required, to effect the 
tame result, twenty-two bottles of air from the hills 
in the vicinity of the town. With such striking 
results as this before us, shall we seek for a further 
explanation of the causes which operate in esta- 
blishing the difference in the health and com- 
plexions of the peasant and the pent-up artizan of 
our great industrial hives? 

To Prevent M1Lx From Turning Sovr.— 
Several very refined sophistications are commonly 
practised on the Continent which are never heard 
of in England. In Germany, for example, milk is 
mixed with o little solution of borax, with the 
double purpose of preventing it from turning sour 
and of giving it a cream-like appearance. This is 
at least a harmless addition, and with the first 
intent we shall certainly give the plan a trial when 
the warm weather comes. 


Acciprytat Porsonina.—Of the many me- 
thods which have been proposed for the preven- 
tion of accidental poisoning by superseding the 
necessity for the exercise of ordinary intelligence, 
perhaps the best is that of Mr. Bird. It consists 
in providing the bottle which contains the poison 
with a cork, to the top of which is attached a 
notched or very angular head, so that iu the act 
of removing it from the bottle a slight prick is 
inflicted on the fingers, and acts as a reminder. 
Mr. Bird, however, seems to forget that people 
who are atupid enough to give a liniment instead 
of a mixture to a patient are not likely to bs very 
particular about replacing the corks of bottles. 

To Mare Paper TEMPORARILY TRANSPARENT. 
—I can tell my readers of an easy method of 
making any paper temporarily transparent for 
tracing purposes. Everybody has heard of ben- 
zine, and its many uses. Apply it with a 
sponge, or piece of cotton wool, to the paper 
you desire to render transparent, and the effect 
will be instantaneous, You need only moisten 
the part you desire to render transparent at 
the moment. When the benzine dries the 
paper becornes as opaque as ever, and the original 
design which you have copied is uninjured. The 
smell soon goes off if the liquid be pure ; but pure 
or not, it will disappear after exposure to the air. 


InsonusLe Coment.—A Frenchman has dis- 
covered an insoluble cement in the common snail. 
Who has not had to lament the fracturc of some 
choice article of glass or china, and to complain of 
the various cements that are sold everywhere as 
infallible remedics for all fractures? They either 
will not hold the broken parts together, or they 
leave a dark ugly line that grows black with time. 
Now, at the extremity of the snail’s body there is 
a little white bladder containing # gelatinous, fat- 
looking substance. If this be extracted, and the 
liquid applied to the broken edges of the glass or 
china, and time given fur this natural cement to 
dry, the ports will hold together so firmly that 
the mended article is stronger at the united parts 
than elsewhere. You may break the article, but 
cannot separate the parts. We have tried this 
with glass, and found it perfectly successful, the 
joint being invisible. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MAY. 
Ox! the wild blasts of winter have all passed away, 
And forth from her cavern comes beautiful May, 
Dispensing her beauties o'er valley and lea, 
And wreathing with festoons the boughs of the tree. 
The wild flowers are blowing, 
The streamlets are flowing, 
And rolling along towards the deep, 
All Nature is singing, Oh, beautiful May 
Has returned again with the cuckoo’s soft lay, 
And with blossoms is crowning the steep. 


Through the glades of the greenwood sweet music is 

ringing, . 
The linnet and blackbird their praises are singing, 
The butterfly dances beneath the sun’s beams, 
And the mists all are hovering around the quiet 

streams ; 
All rejoice at her coming, 
The wild bees are humming, 
The Jambkins are sporting for joy, 

The zephyrs are dancing along the blue waves, 
The waters are murmuring along through the 


caves, 
And kissing the fair cea-flowers so coy. 


The sunshine is streaming o’er mountain and ocean, 
The cloudlets are floating with calm graccful motion, 
Athwart the broad canopy, peaceful and calm, 
And the sigh of the zephyr is laden with balm ; 
The wild birds are singing, 
The echoes are pinging, 
And flooding with melody mountain and dale, 
The shadows now rest on the heather-clad 
mountain, 
The swallows now dart round the “ foam-flashing 
fountain,? 
And through the bright ether they buoyantly sail. 


All Nature sings, ‘‘ Welcome! Oh, beautiful May, 

Fair queen of the meadow s0 joyous and gay !” 

The flowers rear their banners from ’mongst the 
long grass, 

When in grandeur and beauty thou o’er them dost 


pass, 
Singing, ‘Beautiful May, 
In her gorgeous array, 
Has returned from her tour ’yond the cea!” 
And the birds blend their voice in the glorious 
refrain, 
Which peale over mountain, o’er valley and 


ain, 
And resounds o'er the emerald Jea. 
ALEXANDER ERSKINE. 


THE LIGHT OF HOPE. 


SHinr on! dear, beauteous star ! 
Illume our path of sorrow ; 
Remind us ’midst the ills that are, 
* Joy cometh on the morrow.” 
Thy genial, holy light 
Doth soften forms of terror, 
And cheer us onward in the night 
Of hardship, pain, and error. 


Shine on! thou peerless one, 
The soul to life endearing, 
While work on work is overthrown, 


And treasure disappearing. 
CARACTACUS, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EARNESTNESS. 


‘* ALL must be earnest in a world like ours!’ 
If we would gain a home in worlds on high, 
If we aspire to joys which never die, 

They must engage our best, our chiefest powers. 

We must be earnest! onward, upward prees, 
Meaning, not merely hoping heaven to gain ; 
Discouraged not, tho’ through some desert plain 

Our path may lead, or barren wilderness. 

We must be earnest! The base treacheries * 

Of human-kind will lead our steps astray, 
And with our best affections vilely play, 

Showing falsehood as truth, and truth as lies, 

We must be earnest! Then, though men may sneer 
And gaze upon us with contemptuous frown, 
They like the morning cloud shall soon be gone, 

‘* Like smoke shall they consume ” and disappcar. 

We must be earnest! | Difficulties brave, 

O’ercome whate’er doth hinder or impede ; 
Then soon on verdant pasturcs shall we feed, 
And rest by silent waters we shall have. 


We must be earnest! Earnestness is life! 
’Tis life itself, and blessed life it brings, 
When having vanquished earth and earthly things 

We rise victorious o'er the ended strife. 

We must be earnest! Valleys then shall rise, 
Mountains and hills shall vanish ev’ry one, — 
That we may unmolested journey on 

To our blest home, far, far beyond the skies. 


We must be carnest! for ’twas His command, 
Who died to bring poor erring wanderers home ; 
Then shall we hear Him say, ‘‘ Ye blessed, come! 

Come, dwell ’mid joys supreme at my right hand!” 

GILBERT GRAHAME. 


eee 


MEMORIES. 


Aun! still our hearts will ponder, 

And stil] our thoughts will wander, 
After her who now has left us, 
And has journeyed on before ; 

We remember still with sadness, 

How our home was filled with gladness, 
Until death came and bereft us, 
In the happy days of yore. 

In the quict early dawning 

Of that bright and spring-tide morning, 
While the lark with song ascended 
With the dewdrop on his crest ; 

Then she left us and our sorrow, 

To our dark and gloomy morrow, 
For the land where toils are ended, 
And the weary are at rest, 


Ere the busy hearts were beating, 

And in heavy throbs repeating, 
Once more their tale of sorrow 
And of toil, she went away, 

With the dew upon the flowers, 

With the soft and morning showers, 
With the early sweet spring blossoms, 
In the dawning of the day. 

Ah! that ties like those will sever ! 

In the long and far Forever, 

She is landed, and we may not 
Say if we shall see her more; 
Yet we hope in joy to great her, 
In re-union then to meet her, 
In the same blest bonds we say not. 
But in cloger than before.-RUTHENPHAML. 


OUR FAMILY COUNCIL. 


FAMILY COUNCIL. 


omen 


Laprts AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL,—-We 
have had a great number of Enigmas sent in this 
month, but our members would do well to be a 
little more select in their choice of ideas, and a 
Little more exact in the use of them. It is a part 
of the intention of the exercise that the Councillors 
should criticise each others’ performances, and this 
we hope they will do diligently, and with critical 
impartiality. Any fault they may clearly discern 
they are at liberty freely to point out—as we cannot 
too often repeat that the intention of all the Pastime 
is individual improvement. 

Having a great number of Enigmas on hand, we 
must request our friends to give their attention 
principally to the “ Offerings,” and exercise all 
their powers of composition on them. The field of 
labour is a noble one, capable of every variety of 
writing; and there cannot be an individual whose 
life has been so barren but that it will afford 
materials for character-sketches, life-sketches, local 
sketches, and retlective sketches—not in the way of 
pedantic, informal essays—but let every sentence 
be weighed and polished to the writer’s best 
ability. 

We must once more mention to the Council the 
necessity of having such contributions, however 
small, distinctly signed; and every Enigma must 
be accompanied by its solution. 


FORTUNE. 
A fickle jade, I’ve heard fo'ks say, 
That often false her vot’rics play.—Iaa9. 

A goddess in whose wheel we should all like a 
apoke.—REBECCA. 

A phantom existing in our own imaginations.— 
Leiza S, 

Small means with economy is a better fortune 
than much wealth with extravagance.—EMMa b. 

The passport to society. —RUTHENPHARL, 

A contented mind.—Mata anp Ecizapetu HH. 

A tune greatly admired and sought for, yet not 
always productive of harmony.—GonrGonla. 

An uncertain dame frequently addressed as a 
spinster.—ISABEL. 

‘ A snug little sum in the bank, 
A wife—such a creature bewitching! 
Who thinks you the dearest of men, 
And keeps a sharp cye on the kitchen. 
MAx. 

Pandora’s box.—Snow. 

One of Cupid’s baits, —FORGET-ME-NOT. 

A good husband.—Lucinpba B. 

The lap of plenty.—STEePHANIE. 

A terminus at which geome arrive by an, express 
train, while others meet with many stoppages by 
the way.—A. DE YOUNGE. 

A temple often reached by a very circuitous 
route.—CARACTACUS. 

A strong arm and a manly heart.—Rorn, 

‘The dream of the gold-digger.—Kate Sypnas. 

A sliding scale, raised or dopressed from the 
position it is viewed.— MARGUERITE. 

£10,000 a year and an accomplished wife.— 
NARCISsa. 

What a gipsy is always wishing to tell you— 
MIGNONETTE. 
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The gambler's idol.—BLANCHE A. 

A good wife. —CINDERELLA. 

A blind and too often a partial old dame, 

On whose favours we ne’er can depend ; 

To some she gives riches, and honour, and fame ; 

- To some scarce a crust or a friend.—Jang C. 
I prayerfully study the Great Book of old. 
jor it shows me the way to the Good Shepherd’s 

old, 
And a fortune is given me better than gold. 
James W. 

1. A portion, sometimes of the mind, but oftener 
of the pocket. 

2. A sure passport to popularity.—ALIQuIs. 

3. The ambition of a gold digger.—Sr. Cuan. 

Unattainable by a seamstress. —ANNA GREY. 

‘‘ My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. —ETTALYN, 

A lady whom we deem both blind and fickle, 
when she does not bestow her favours upon us.— 
AMELIA, 

1. The wheel of destiny. 

2. A. thing as fickle as a flirt. 

3. That which appears to make man its toy.— 
Busk. 

1. An industrious wife to a poor man. 

2. A blessing if obtained by industry and per- 
severanee. A curse if obtained by roguery and deceit. 
—JANE CRESSALL. 

1. Young men, when in search of a womanly pearl, 

Mostly hope to secure one with pelf ; 

But for a good wife, let me have the girl 

Who’s a fortune alone in herself. 


2. A prize we at all times struggle to gain, and 
when obtained, sometimes fail to secure.—EwoL 
TENNER. 

Health, true friends, and compctencc.— GEORGE 
MatruEewson.— 

That which, by our actions, we make either good 
or bad.—ALFRED A, . 

A capricious goddess, who never favours those 
who wait for her.—Grpsy. 

A contented mind.—NELLIE. 

The wind and tide of life.—ILLA. 

The lottery of life.-—Exce.sror. 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
Are trifling and decay, 

And those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they.—Rosa.ix. 


Whittington's cat.—IVANHOE. 

A goo. wife. —OCTAVIUS. 

1, A parent's blessing. 

2. A conscience void of offence.—C. T. Rye. 


The mirage which, when reached by its aspirant, 
proves but too often to be an empty bubble.— 
Even KR. 

1. Often a shadow, that flies the faster it is pur- 
sued. 

2. The “Golden fleece” after which the greater 
part of mankind are in search, — Lity H. 

1. A goddess who comes once to all, 

2. Rothschild’s wealth. 

3. A sovereign to the beggar. 

4, The jewelled cup of King Jomshid, with life’s 
elixir sparkling high.—ZANONI. 

A well cultivated and contented mind.—Lynwa & 
FRIENDS. ~  - 

The rich man’s strong citfte-Dora. 9° 7 "SBR. 

1. The tide in the affairs of‘men, which fewiené 
ever take at the turn, = 

2. A heart we know is true. 





FAMILY PASTIME, 





3. The gipsy’s prophecy “of a dark gentleman 


from across the wetcr, &c.”—~ Daisy H. 


TowetTicar, 
What a husband's and wife’s interests should be. 

—Rerseoca, A. DB YOuNGE, and Mancugrnits. 
Mrs. Jones and Jones’s wife —Emua 3. 

Just the thing I wanted.—Mzra and Narcissa. 

Viola as the Duke's page Cessario.— ELLE 

Von K, 

A buck and a puppy.—Gorconts. 

Toovhache and micery.—1saBEL. 

The thoughts of the maid and the happy lever, 

As they whisper the same words over and a 
AX. 

The effect of a perfect union.—Snow. 

‘Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.”— 

Lucinpa By 

he link which unites two hearts together.— 

STEPHANIE, 

_ Thinking of a kind action and promptly execut- 
ing it-—ELIzaBETH H, 
Fashion and folly —KatrSypnas, 
All fond lovers’ pleas.—MIGNONETTE,. 
Happiness and Christianity —BLANcHR A. 
Twice four, and four times two.—CINDERELL A. 
The blushing wife this morn in her bridal robes 
attired, 
And the young and lovely girl we last eve so much 
admired. JANE C. 
1. I go to my glasa, in my chamber go neat, 
And view myself there from my head to my feet, 
And there my identical image I greet. 

2, ‘ Porter, when dpes the nine o clock train 

leave ?” 

‘‘ Sixty minutes past eight, mum!”—CaARACTACUS. 

1, Negotium, id ipsum. 

2. Interests that never clash.— ALIQuIS. 

The Siamese twins.—ANNa GREY. 

Six of the one and half-a-dozen of the other.— 

ETTALyN. 

As like as two peas.—AMELIA. 

1. Mark well each feature, and you will trace 

The self-same signet of our race. 

2. The very image of papa.—JANE CRESSALL. 

A fiddle and a violin.—aALFRED A, 

The dog and its shadow.— NELLIE. 

1. Peace and happiness. 

2. Truth and justice. 

3. Religion and piety.—C, T. Rrx. 

That source from which both our blessings and 
sorrows proceed.— Eprn Kh. 

What the interests of husband and wife ought to 
be.——Turna Corra. 

Every mother’s feelings at the first cry of her 
first-born. NOVICE. 

Two minds with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that throb as one.— ZANONI. 
Am echo and the sound that produces it.—1LLA. 
“Whar you steal dat hat, Sambo?’ 
~ Me dinna steal it, yer nigger; me had it from de 

shop.” 

we Vat cost ?” 

“Dun know; me took it ven de shopman not in.” 

—EXCELSIOR. 


SIMILITUDE. 


What the falling leaves bear to our passing years. 
—ReBECCA.. 
Our Saviour's parables.—Moss Rosz and RurgEn~ 
PHARL. 


One’s face in the looking-glass.— Emma B. 

‘* Thus they changed their glory into the similitude 
of an ox that eateth grass.’ — Kitry. 

A mental photograph.—GorGonta. 

Crinolines and birdcages.— ISABEL, 

An article largely dealt in by modern poeta.-~. 


x. 
A jewel from a poet’s diadem.—Swnow. 
The words of wisdom to a flowing brook.— 
STEPHANIE. 
Spring to the morning of life.—Rura. 
Childhood’s grief and April showera.—ELIzZa- 
BETH H. 
A carte de visite.—BLANCHE A, 
The roaring ofan angry fire, 
The roaring of a tongue in ire ; 
The carols of the summer birds, 
The sound of soft and soothing words.. 
‘ALIOE M, 
A thread which joins all things in nature.— 
MARGUERITE. 
What Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” was writtep 
under.—IAGo. 
1. A kind of mental kaleidogcope. 
2. A human idea of a divine reality. —ALIQUIS. 
A photograph. —St, CLAIR. ; 
1. The world is but an opera show: 
We come, look round, and then we go. 
2. A beehive and an ant-hill.—Dora. 
The fixed stars. —ANNA GREY, 
What there ofien is between twirs.--AMELLA.. 
1. As stars so shall thy seed be,”’ 
Like grasshoppers for multitude. 
2. Comparing a fashionable hat to a pork-pie,— 
ALFRED A. 
1, Flowers of fable. 
2. A duplicate of the original.—NrFLLIE. 
What no one can find for Sam Weller.—LITr.e. 
GIGGIE. 
The deaths of Prince Albert and the Princess 
Charlotte.— Gro. MATTHEWSON, 
Blighted affection and the withering flower.— 
ROsALig. 
A chip of the old blotk.—C. T. Rrz. 
“ What is Time? a river flowing 
To Eternity’s vast £ea.”--ELLEN R, 
1. A shadow. 
2. The only thing that can compensate for the 
loss of the original. —Trrra Corra, 5 
When He shall appear we shall be like Him.— 
NOVICE. 
The shadow of the substance.— ZaNnont. 
The flashing of a revengeful eye and a thunder- 
storm.—LIna and FRIENDS, 
‘Let us make man in our image,”—Daisy H. 


/ 





.WORDS FOR DEFINITION, 
Luscious. | Perxrruess. | Romantic. 


Ceased 


. WORDS FOR CONGLOMERATION. 


COMPANY. PYTHON. .) Vaerry. 

INTERNATIONAL, | CHURCHWARDEN. TRAMWAY. 

FEDERALS. Reavy RECKONER. | JuUBILES. 

GARDEN. LITERATURE, GUARANTER 
Seen sheen 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &e. 
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me Rana ea ae amma amet eae mean eee einen manana mamma 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 


tremens eran! 


133, 
1. One who charmed all by the sound of his lute. 
king who in Ireland gained great repute. 
poct who wrote in a style terse and quaint. 
most exquisite torture that words can’t de- 
paint. 

god who cxcelled in all science and art. 
6. A town in Guienne, and of France a part. 
7, A tree which produces a species of lime. 
8. A beast that exists in a very warm clime. 

The finals subjoined will aid you, no doubt, 

To surpass any difficulties the initials point out. 

MIGNONETTE. 


aon 


A 
A 
4. A 
5. A 
A 


134. 


My jirst’s a river murmuring sweet, 
And gliding slowly through each dell ; 
My second’s found 'mid frost and snow, 
Or ’mid the oeean’s rolling swell ; 
My vext's a distance, you will find, 
And every person knows it well; 
My whole’s a flower that decks the lea, 
Which you when walking oft may see. 
ALEX, ERSKINE. 
13, 


My first isa tree that is often geen ; 
My second is found where the miner has been. 
Place these together, and then you may sce 
Where a sailor is found when he’s not on the sea, 
Rosk VERNON. 
136. 
A useful spice, transposed aright, 
A uative of India ’twill bring to light. 
ALFRED Brown. 
187. 


T had a just and legal right 
My second to control, 

And wished her to pursue my jirst, 
But she was quite my whole. 

My /irst, she said, was very well, 
But old-fashioned, dull, and slow; 

And she a first had of her own, 
And in it she would go. 


138. 


When broken is the icy chain 
With which winter bound the carth, 
And gentle spring appears again, 
My first then issues forth. 
My second we need never seek ; 
It comes—e'en to the bright and fair ; 
Its tears will soon course down our check ; 
It follows everywhere. 
My whole can easily be found: 
"Tis in each lane and wood; 
It cov’reth all the forest ground, 
and gives some beasts their food. 
ZANONI. 
189. 


My first is either many quadrapeds, 
Or else it is an article of dress ; 
My next is meaningless until transposed, 

A number then you’ll find it will express ; 
My whole is seeking to advance in knowledge, 
Either at home, or ate school, or college. 

GORGONIA, 


JANE C. 


144), 
I’m found in the great as well as the small; 
I belong to mankind—to each and to all; 
I exist in the depth of the mighty sea; 
And yet, earth without me, can’t possibly be, 
I’m found in the air when it floats along calm; 
I rise in accent of prayer and of psalm. 
I dwell with the saint, but each sinner I leave 
To cry out in vain for life or reprieve. 
Not only in man, but in beast [ am found; 
In whale lashing the water—in ant in the ground. 
Within each tiny spider’s ear I dwell, 
And in the mighty elephant’s as well, 
"Tis true, I wag in every horse’s tail; 
I also animate the farmer's flail : 
He could not give a lash without my aid; 
For without me no arm or flail is made. 
In fine, though there’s no placc in all the earth 
That may not sometime wail with famine's dearth, 
Such is my nature, that I will not dwell 
Within the shivering, empty cell ; 
But c’en in death, I rise from earth away, 
To spend in heaven an endless day. 
ALIQUIS. 
141.—HisTor1caL ENIGMA. 


A battle fought in Spain. 
Onc of the queens of England. 
. A leader of rebellion. 
A noted Puritan. 
A celebrated Saxon king, 
A Roman statesman. 
A czar of Russia. 
A battle gained by the English. 
9. A naval hero. 
The initials will form the name of one of the 
most noted of the Roman emperors. 


Epen Rozixson. 


roy 
e 


° 


° 


WIM ome by 


142, 


Doughty Yankees do my first 
When—their courage flagging— 
They perceive that fighting is 
Harder work than bragging. 
One of Falstaff’s merry friends 
Is my worthy second, : 
Who, for pluck and courage, might 
American be reckoned 5 | 
Reader, next a river take, 
And with care transpose it : 
My charade now stands displayed, 
And everybody knows it. 
143, 
Go search my first on Athens’ classic ground ; 
In proud, imperial Rome my neat is found ; 
The Moslem finds my third at Mecca’s shrine; 
My fourth is seen in the majestic Rhine. 
My whole-is where the heart's best feelings dwell : 
The hallowed joys of which all—all can tell. 
When wounded by the cold world’s scorn and jest, 
Come to my whole, and find both peace and rest. 
Jang C, 
144, 


My jirst is a French article; my second is an 
English preposition; my third is a youth under 
the care of Chancery ; and my whole may describe 
the circumstances that have placed him under 
this guardianship. 


ALIQuI8, 


456 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
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145, 


There was a little man who had a little wife, 
But he did not like his little wife’s name; 
So her head and her foot, with a tiny little knife, 
He severed from its body. What ashame! 
And this litle man found that his very little wife, 
_ When pruned, had another little name. 
Yet, sounding like the first, ’twas still a cause of 
strife,— 
So he cut her other foot off. What a shame! 
Then pe man found that his patient little 
wife 
Had now such a pretty little name, 
That he vow’d he would love her all his little life, 
Though she spoke not, and walked a little lame, 
Now, all my little friends who this little riddle read, 
Tell me what were those three little names 
Which the little woman had such a little while 
indeed, 
That her case scarce this little notice claims, 
ROLANDO. 


146. 


Whole, I am useful to carry heavy weights in. 
Behead me, and I am a weapon. 
ZANONL. 


147, 


Whole, Iam a fish; change my head and I am 
@ part of you and me; again change my head, I am 
a. spice. 
ALFRED BROWN. 
a 148, 


In France there’s a town with excellent docks, 
And another in Russia, not surrounded with rocks ; 
A palace in England, where royalty dwells; 

A sound oft repeated from out of deep cells. 

In England a town which stands on the Wyc ; 
Another in Devon I think you'll espy. 

A Spanish town famous for silk. but not corn; 

A beast I’ve heard say has only one horn. 

A stream very small, but smoothly it glides, 

And a town where the Admiral of Turkey resides. 
In Norway another, I have nothing besides, 
The initials rightly placed, a poct will appear, 
And the finals a poem of his, is quite clear. 


149. 
My first is the name of a specics of dog; my 


second is what ao small assembly comprises; and 


152, 
If a nation of Asia you take and behead, 


A city in Asia you'll have in its stead. 
ALBX. ERSKINE. 


153.—Towns ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1. Three-fourths of long, and a title. 
2. To gain, a box, and two-thirds of a personal 
pronoun, 
3 A battle, anda carpenter's tool. 
4. Three-fourths of a catalogue, and a French 
word, 
5 The reverse of old, and to inter. 
_6, That on which we rest, and a passage across a 
river. 
Even Rosinson. 
154, 
A fragrant herb exposed for sale, 
Within a basket see ; 
Behead, I stand before, and hail 
You all to buy of me. 


155. 


A gaol has little of my, secon’, 
And Sydenham Palace much ; 
Few ladies, when before my whole, 
(Which none may roughly clutch,) 
The chance of doing my jirst will mias. 
You need not long reflect on this. 
CARAOTACUS. 


Busx. 


156. 


The ae of Death spread his wings, and his 
ight 
Was taken; and then far and wide 
The news they soon spread of that sorrowful 
night 
When Prince Albert, the peaceful, died. 
The prayers of the nation from altar and hearth 
Ascend to High Heaven, that she 
Whose loss is the greatest, who knew best his 
worth, 
Sustained in her sadness may be. 
Let us each take a lesson from him who has gone, 
And resolve that, while we are here, 
His my first we'll follow, until we are borne 
To dwell in a far better sphere. 
Though my whole be the way, both darksome and 
drear, 
And though many troubles find us, 


my whole is an article by whose aid an ancient! [¢ we face them boldly, my second we fear 


king introduced a stringent law. 
MIGNONETTE. 


150. 
When whole, I mean to wander away ; 
Behead, I’m an article of utility. 
Again hehead, I’m shed by the sun all day ; 
Again, I answer a question affirmatively. 
ZANONI. 


151.— ANAGRAM: PoLitTicAL CONVERSATION. 


“J say, yer black nigger, p—E WARS be no good 


“*Hur-r-r! what you know ’bout wars; dey do 


me good—ME RUNS to ——”’ 


““Get away wid yer, nigger; CALM NELL won’t 


let yer.” 
RoLanpo. 


When we've thrown them all behind us. 
GEORGE JOHN BENSTED. 


157. 
If one of the plancts you take and transpose, 


Apart of your body you then will disclose. | 
ALEX. ERSKINE. 


158, 


My jirst was a woman as guilty as Eve; 
My second is vulgarly called ‘‘ make-believe ;”” 
My whole is a town in afamous hop-county, 
Well-favoured with tokens of Dame N..ture’s bounty. 
CARACTACUS, 
159. 
A personal pronoun, an interjection, a preposi- 
tion, and a vowel. My whole is a noted female. 
| FIGARO. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 





160. 


An expert fowler missed his aim, 
Though well-directed was the shot, 
When one and all were led t’ exclaim 
“A faulty gun he must have got: ” 

A supposition found quite truc ; 
What part it was, I leave to you. 


A lordly spendthrift, young and wild, 
Who sought companions in the gay, 
‘Was ’monished by his parents mild 
To turn from this, his dang’rous way : 
He ecorn’d the caution, and my lord 
Just mutter’d to himself the word, 


Remove a letter from the head, 
Then plainly you will see, I may 
Be gold or silver, tin or lead ; 
I’ve said enough now to convey 
My meaning pain to anyone, 
And now good-bye, for I have done. 
Busk. 
161. 


My jirst is a part of the human form ; my second 
is an instrument used for various purposes; and 
my whole is an island in Tuscany. 


162. 


My whole is not worth much. You may sce my 
first through a telescope. My second is not always 
my whole, yet my whole is always my second. 

CARACTACUS. 


MIGNONETTE., 


163. 


My sccond is found in my jirst, and my whole is 
to catch my first with a fourth part of my second 
added. 

ALEX, ERSKINE. 


164. 


A eee the memory of one both brave and 
ood ; 
A niece composed by Costa,—must have cost a 
deal of time; 
A loch upon whose shores ill-fated Mary stood; 
A sleek and long-tail’d creature—novt eaten in 
our clime ; 
An island where the people—each sex—thcir faces 
aint 5 
An qasient, and a roarer, with tremendous power 
of voice ; 
A treat, when soaking showers would irritate a 
saint, 
Though Macintosh and Sangster might in- 
wardiy rejoice. 
The initials and finals, antipodes, now take, 
And st before you stand two old and famous 
pues, 
Whose echoing walls, now ivy-grown, once in swect 
accents spake 
In chorus with the singing saints who knelt in 
vanish’d aisles. 
ROLANDO, 
165. 


Let ass follow ass, to prevent all dispute, 
Add part of an inn, and you'll meet with a brute. 
BUsK. 
166, 


My /Jirst is an animal; my second a part of the 
human body: and my whole will bring to view the 
name of a celebrated Indian, DELTA 


167. MEMBERS oF THE House or ComMMONS. 


1. A point of the compass, and a part of the 
human body. 
2. To transform, a vowel, and a consonant. 
3. A vowel, and a protuberance on the flesh. 
4. A French word, and another word for ruin. 
5. A celebrated poisoner, a letter, and a weight. 
6. A Christian name, and a father’s hope. 
7. A colour, and what we always meet with in 
forests. 
8. A wine, and a human being, - 
9. A Christian name, and a mineral. 
10. The opposite to old, and a place whero ships 
are bound for. 
11, An animal, and a place where beasts are genes 
rally kept in. 
12, A very high position to be in, and a large sheet 
of water. 
DELTA, 
168. 


LADIES’ NAMES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1. A slecping place, and a vowel. 

2. A vehicle, an interjection, and what is used 
in fishing. 

3. A lady’s name, and two vowels. 

4. An exclamation, a vowel, part of the verb to- 
be, and an article. 

5. A measure and an article, 

6, A small white flower. 


169, 


My first may be slender and tall, 
And it may of your house form a part; 
My vext in most houses you see, 
And my whole may perhaps cause you to start. 
Figaro. 
170.—CONUNDRUMS. 


1, When maya knife in your hand be considerec 
under your foot? 

2. Why is your personal demeanour like a glass. 
of ale ou a frosty morning ? 

3. What four-legged animal is always in the 
Water, yet never wet? 

4. Whatis the moat anomalous “ naked fact” in 
connection with the potato? 

CARACTACUS. 


171. 


My first is essential] to the sustenance of Jife; my 
second a game that is played with cards; and my: 
whole a town of France. DELTA. 


722. 


You must seek for my sirst in damp ground ; 
My whole casts my second around. 
GorGonta. 
173. 


I am a word of five letters, Behead me, and 
I am an English sport; behead me again, and I 
am a playing card; now add a letter before me, 
and I am a celebrated prize-fighter. DELTA, 


174, 


A vowel, an animal, and a consonant, Will give 
you a keepsake, 
FIGARO. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 
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176. 


* ‘Mong flowers 2 very courtesan ; 
A place beloved by every man; 
A river te all Britons known ; 
An adjective best let alone; 
What live and dead flies through the air; 
A pretty name for maiden fair ; 
The artist’s critic—query friend ; 
A month, without its latter end ; 
A little word, soft, sweet, and clear, 
To every swain and suitor dear. 
The initials now take, 
And you’l] find they will make 
The name of an author of note; 
And the finals read down, 
This long rebus will crown 
With the name of a work that he wrote. 
ROLANDO. 


176.~—A GroarapHioaL Renus. CHARLES DICKENS’ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The initials joined will show the name of a cele- 
brated English author, and the finals a work 
which he has written. 

1, A town of France. 

2. A large village in Middlesex. 
3. A town of Egypt. 

4. A town of Italy. 

5. A borough in Sussex. 
6. A town of Denmark. 
7. A town of New Jersey. 
8. A town of Nubia, 

9. A borough of Scotland. 
10. A town,of Germany. 
11. A town bf Scotland. 
12. A town of Belgium. 
18. A town of Siberia. 

14. A town of Belgium. 


177. 


I’m confident you'll be my first 
When on a journey you have started ; 
In summer, who would seek my next, 
Save when it had from streams departed ? 
For profit is my whole maintained, 
And not for mirth and fun ; 
A place for pens and long-legged stools, 
Where business work is done. 


178, 
Entire, I am nothing but paltry pretence ; 
Behead me, few epicures with me dispense ; 
Reduce me still more, and you cannot escape 
Observing in this verse my singular shape. 
"0 CARACTACUS. 
179. ° 


My first is a river in England; my second is a 
delicious fruit; my third is a letter of the alpha- 
bet; and my whole is a town of Central America. 

MAIN, 
180. 


Had it not been that my second was over per- 
euaded by my whole, the cry of my first might 
never have been heard in our streets. 

181, 
My jirst is a word of three letters; my second 


DELTA, 


GORGONIA. : 


a town of England; and my whole a city of 
America, DELTA, 


182. 


Four letters doth my whole comprise ; 
You'll] find me in the woods and skies; 
And, though beheaded, I’d be sound; 
But a stupid creture I’d be fodnd. 
MAIN. 
183. 


My first is a verb, also an insect curtailed, my 
second a pronoun, my third an insect, my whole 
one of the animals mentioned in the book of Job. 


aera ree 


HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURE. 


The scene is in the senate-house. Multitudes 
were assembled to witness the entrance of one 
whom they longed to honour with the title of 
Emperor, ahd whose appearance was greeted with 
a burst of applause. With a haughty demeanour 
he seated himself, and the senators immediately 
surrounded his chair. Suddenly, on his refusing 
the request of one who pleaded on behalf of an 
exiled brother, he was rudely seized from be- 
hind, and a sword plunged into him. In vain 
did he endeavour to parry the thrusts levied by 
the conspirators (for such they were); but, see- 
ing his dearest friend foremost amongst them, 
endeavouring to kill him, he, with a piteous look 
of anguish at one he had loved too well,” pulled 
his toga over his face, and resigned himself a wil- 
ling victim into their murderous hands, whence 
he was quickly despatched with twenty-three 


Vv nds. 
vounds MIGNONETTE. 


a ee 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 
(On pp. 349 —352). 

105,—Wey, Wye, Yew. 106.—Water. 107.—The 
letter O. 108.-Bond, Dun, Globe, Bolt, Tenet, 
Dolt, Glue—Double-tongued. 109.—Wing. 110. 
—Cob-web. 111.—Tweed, Weed, Wee. 

112.—1. Raven-dale. 2. Ring-wood. 3, Sun- 
der-land. 4. Chat-(s)ham. 6. CUhes(s)-hunt. 6, 
Middle-ton. 7. New-port. 8. Canter-bury. 9. 
Mars-den. 10. Batter-sea. 11. War-wick(ea). 12. 
Halt-whistle. 

113.—DruM, OtheR,RoG(ue), ModeL, OpiE, 
UneveN, SpraiN, Env¥Y—Dormouse, Mr. Glenny. 
114,—Pen-I-tent. 115.—Com-freY, Handful, Ac- 
cumB, NarrA(te), GasT, Erl. AgreeD, LetteR, 
(R)eliC(t)—Changeable, Creditably. 116,—Hall- 
am. 117.—Stale, Tale, Ale, Late, Tea, Eat. 118. 
—Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 119.—Neck-lace. 120.— 
Hay-don. 121.--Day-light. 122,—Plea-sure. 

123.—1. A cannon, 2. A comb. 8. A needle 
4. A clock. 5. A measuring tape. . 

124.—Barn-staple. 

125.—Arms. 1. Fire-arms, 2. Arms that em- 
brace. 3. Arms in heraldry. 4. Arms of trees. 
5. Arms of chairs, 126.—A match. A mother 
desires a match for her daughter; you burn 4 
match; and however strong you are, you cannot 
‘‘ get over” your match, or equal. 127.—Air-pump. 
128.—A-post-le. 129.—Frail. 130.—Liou-ten-ant. 
13].—Fal-staff. 132.—Outrage. 

HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURES (p. 348.) 


.—Richard Cour de Lion and his brother John, 
afterwards king. : 
-2.—Sombreuil, who drank the blood to save her 
father’s lifeduring the French Revolution. 


Mii 
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THE MURDER OF THE MILLER.~—(See p. 466.) 


HEARTS OF GOLD. 
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HEARTS OF GOLD; 


OR, THE 
CHILDREN OF THE SEA. 
A TALE OF NORMANDY, 


hencmrenanmessines 


CHAPTER XX. 


BERENICE went often to see Pulcherie, 
and they worked and conversed together. 
One day she found her in a state of 
alarm: her poor babe had had a violent 
fever all night—he cried, and refused the 
mother’s breast. The only doctor there 
was at Dive, and who also served for 
3enzeval, was absent. Twelve leagues 
had to be travelled before another could 
be found. « Onesime took the miller’s 
horse. The doctor offered to come the 
next day, because his horse was lame, 
and it was too late for him to think of 
undertaking the journey there and back 
on foot, Onesime gave him Eloi Alain’s 
horse. The doctor made out his pre- 
scriptions, and ordered sea-bathing every 
other day; but as it was only just the 
commencement of the spring, it would be 
impossible to take the child to bathe on 
the beach. Headvised them to have sea- 
water brought up to the house, and there 
warmed. QOnesime undertook to bring up 
the water. The journey from Dive to 
Benzeval—always surmounting the hill 
with a load of two buckets of water—is 
nearly as much as a good horse can do, 
and a great deal more than a man can do. 
The first few times, Onesime, overwhelmed 
with fatigue and perspiration, stopped 
aut the door, and did not enter till the 
traces of his lassitude had nearly disap- 
peared. As this task did not exempt him 
from his usual fatigues at sea, at the 
end of a week Onesime was completely 
knocked up. One day, being rather late 
for the child’s bath, he entered the 
chateau as soon as he arrived, and neither 
took the'time nor the care to rest him- 
self, as had been his custom. Pulcherie 
was at once touched and alarmed at the 
state in which she saw him. She wiped 
his forehead herself, and said to Berenice, 
who came to see her in the course of the 

“T do not wish Onesime to bring water 
1p here any more, It ia killing him.” 


“TI know it well,” said Berenice; “and 
I have told him so; but he pretends that 
he would be killed much sooner, and 
much more certainly, if he were not 
allowed to do as he wishes.” 

“T have thought of a plan,” said Pul- 
cherie. ‘We can bring my little Edward 
down to bathe at your house.” 

“That would be much better, cer- 
tainly.” 

“£h bien! I will goand ask Pelagic 
to-morrow.” 

“You have nothing to ask at our 
house; everything there is yours. Mam- 
ma used to say often, ‘ Pulcherie may be 
no longer my daughter, but I shall be 
always her mother.’ ” 

From the following day, the little 
Edward took his baths at the fisherman's 
cottage. One. morning Onesime as usual 
dipped his two pails in the sea, when a 
custom-house officer came up, and said to 
him— 

‘Put that water back in the sea.” 

“ And what for?” inquired Onesime. 

“T don’t know : it’s my orders.” 

“It's for a bath for a sick child.” 

“ That’s nothing to me ; you must put 
the water back in the sea.” 

“By whose orders ?”’ 

“ By the orders of the Brigadier of the 
custom-house.” 

“ Faith ?’ said Onesime, “I shall not. 
put it back. The water is drawn, and I 
shall take it home with me.” 

“You are wrong,” said the officer; 
“vou'll get into trouble.” 

Onesime made no reply, but carried the: 
water away. The next day, as he was 
again dipping his pails in the sea, the same 
officer advised him to retire ; adding— 

“The Brigadier says, if you don’t obey 
the regulation, and if you take any more 
water, you will be taken to the guard- 
house.” 

A few fishermen were assembled on 
the beach. None of them would look 
upon this prohibition as meant seriously, 
though it was but too real. 

“ What is it for?” said one, “ Is it be- 
cause the almanac announces a great 
drought this year ?” 

“Perhaps,” said another, “it is be- 
cause the government: is building a 
frigate so big—so big !—that they are 
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afraid the.sea hasn’t got water enough to | 


sail her.” 

“Seriously,” said a third, “it is simply 
because it is known that poor people— 
like some amonget us—salt their soup 


with a little seawater—don’t buy any salt | me 


oa in consequence don't pay duty for 
it. y 

“Then we must no longer cook our fish 
in sea-water. It is only in that way it is 
fit to eat.” 

“They find already that the poor people 
don’t pay enough taxes—we, above all, 
who-are in the service from sixteen years 
of age. to fifty-five!” 

“And our navigation licences—don’t 
we pay for them ?” 

‘‘ Onesime,” said one, “ throw the water 
back—don’t get yourself into a scrape.” 

‘‘QOnesime,” said another, “don’t do 
anything of the kind. We are not brute 
beasts, that we should obey everything 
that passes in a custom-house officer’s 
head.” 

Onesime replied that he would take the 
-water—that it was for a sick child; and 
that it was cruelty to throw any obstacles 
in his.way. 

‘Then I arrest you,” said the officer. 

“JT don’t refuse to go with you to the 
guard-house,” replied Onesime; “but, 
first, I must take this water to where it 
ia wanted. Wait here for me, and 1 will 
he with you in five minutes,” 

“Do you dare to mock me ?” inquired 
‘the of! ev. 

“That depends. If you are a good 
‘fellow, who does his best to execute the 
‘orders of his superiors, I don’t mock you 
the least in the world; if you are a mis- 
chief-making, obstinate fellow—if you 
refuse to listen to reason, and take an 
honest.man’s word; if you won’t let me 
take this water away—when I have pro- 
mised to come back, to go with you 
wherever you please—then it’s a different 
thing, and I do mock you.” 

“You'll throw that water back this 
minute, and come with me; ifnot, I shall 
put my hand to your collar.” 

“If you lay your hand on me, friend, 
it will be your own fault, but you'll be 
sorry for it. I haye given you my wofd 
of honour that I will come back as soon 


as [have taken this water for the poor 


sick child’s bath; and that I will follow 
you to the guard-house, or wherever you 
please—it’s all the same to me. Will 
that suit you?” | | 

“Throw the water back, and come with 
“ Eh bien! My good fellow, I will be 
frank with you. I begin to find this 
troublesome and fatiguing.” | 

“You are right, Onesime,” said Eloi 
Alain, who had just arrived, and had the 
subject of the quarrel explained to him. 
“ If that doesn’t please the gentlemen in 
the green coats,—let them go and shake 
themselves, and. leave us in peace and 
quietness.” | 

Eloi Alain had no more pardoned the 
custom-house authorities than he had the 
Malais. The functionary plaéed his hand 
on QOnesime’s collar; but the latter, 
placing his leg behind that of the officer’s, 
so as to offer a support to his calf, struck 
him a blow on the chest. The officer lost 
his balance—stumbled—and rolled on the 
beach. He rose, and put his hand to his 
sabre. The fishermen formed immediately 
between the custom-house officer and 
Onesime—who carried away his buckets 
in safety—a dense barrier, which, in spitey 
of his efforts, the man of law was unable 
to break through. Onesime carried the 
water to the house, and returned to the 
beach, ready to keep his word with the 
officer, and to follow him to the guard- 
house or the Mairee. But the latter had 
taken his departure, having laid an infor- 
mation against his assailant. The next 
day, Onesime fetched water as usual, and 
on the next; the third day, there arrived 
an order of embarkment for the naval 
service—that is to say, a feuille de route— 
commanding Onesime Alain to present 
himself at Cherbourg, when he would be 
placed at the disposal of the captain of 
the Vigilante state frigate. Onesime said, 
to Berenice— 

“Listen, Berenice. I shall not go toy 
Cherbourg. Say nothing to father or 
mother; it would make them uneasy; 
but as I know I should die of grief if I 
was compelled to go away, I shall not go 
to Cherbourg. Except yourself, every- 
body will think I have gone. I have a 
great many things to watch over here. 
Even to you it will be almost the same 
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as if T 
searcely ever see'me. I must make it 
appear just as if I had started ; it will be 
belioved that Iam far away. It will be 
long: before any. inquiries will be made 
about me. 
uite lost’on board the Vigilante, because 
‘shall have neglected to join them, so 
long as they don’t see anything of me 
hereabouts—so they won’t trouble their 
heads to think of me. However, if-they 
should want me, for yourself, or for our 
yarents, drive a nail in the tree—you 
Know the one on which you cut, long ago, 
three letters, representing three names, 
one of which no longer commences with 
the same letter—the family name at least: 
If it is: she who wants me, instead of 
driving one nail in, drivetwo, And now, 
nota word to anybody. I am off to get 
my feuille de route checked by the Maire; 
this evening I shall say good-bye, and to- 
morrow at daybreak I shall start.” 


“Mon Dieu! Onesime—what are you 


about to do? Do you not run a risk, in 
refusing to obey the Minister of Marine’s 
orders ?’ 

“Yes, Irun arisk; but I don’t know 
what of. Whilst, by leaving the country, 
‘I know I run a risk; now, I face the cer- 
tainty of dying of grief before two 
months are over. Don’t be alarmed..The 
reason J have for staying here is also one 
for being careful and prudent, Besides, 
I don’t exactly say whether it is here 
or elsewhere I intend remaining; only, 
you may make sure that I don’t intend 
taking up my residence either at the 
customs’ guard-house or at the office of 
his excellency the Minister of Marine,” 

“Compose yourself, Onesime; your 
laughter terrifies me.” 

“1 was calm—full of hope and happi- 
ness—and here J am ordered on board 
the Vigilante. It appears that the poor 
frigate can’t sail without me. I am 
curious to know how she will get out of 
her difficulty without my assistance.” 

“But, Onesime, if you. were to obey ? 


In two years’ time you would be home 
You were a longer time than that | 


again. 
at sea out at the cod-fisheries.” 

“True; but then and now are two 
different things. At that time I could 
not’ have lived here; and‘now I know 


really gone, for you will. 


I don’t suppose they'll feel. 


well that I could not live elsewhere. But 
then, not a word, as I said before: The 
whole neighbourhood must think. ] am 
gone to save thispoor, unfortunate frigate 
that’s waiting forme. Only reflect’ that 
the least imprudence may cause a pursuit 
to be commenced immediately, which, in 
all probability, will not. be attempted for 
some months. If, on an unexpected oce 
casion, you should see me appear before 
you, don’t cry out, nor yet display the 
least emotion. Above all, remember one 
or two nails driven in the old willow by 
Benzeval River. Adieu: Iam going to 
the Maire to get him to oheck my feutile 
de voute. Three sous a league as far as 
Cherbourg! Come, I. won't ruin the 
government. I have done enough already, 
by robbing them of two pails of sea- 
water; I don’t want to take their money 
into the bargain. I shall only take as 
far as the first stage: with the rest they 
can buy some sea-water from the Mediter- 
ranean, and pour it into the channel, to 
make good the damage I have done.” 

Onesime presented himself before the 
Maire of Dive. 

“Good day, M. le Maire; sorry’ to 
trouble you ; but there isa poor frigate at 
Cherbourg, called the Vigtlante. Well! 
it appears I’ve got her into a sad _ scrape. 
I took'two buckets of water out of the 
sea for a bath, which the doctor had 
ordered for a poor sick child! and what 
do you think? For the want of those 
two buckets of water I’ve robbed her of, 
the Pigilante can’t put euttosea. The King 
writes to me, that he’d take it as a favour 
if I would go and help the poor ship out 
of her difficulty: he begs of you ta 
supply me with pieces of his portrait to 
the extent of three sous a league. Here’s 
the paper. The King, fearing I should 
find the journey lonely,: offers me the 
company of a few of. his gendarmes ; but 
I don’t wish to trouble those gentlemen. 
I shall start alone to-morrow morning as 
soon as it islight, and do what I can to 
get the unfortunate frigate out of the 
painful position I have placed her in.” 

The Maire at first did not understand 
the rights of the case very clearly, but 
the aspect of the paper soon enlightened. 
him, and he added to it all the necessary 
formulas. | 
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“ But is this really all you have done, 
my lad ?” 

“Ah! M. le Maire, I don’t complain. 
I am punished, but I have deserved it. 
As I told you, I have taken two pails of 
water out of the sea to bathe a poor little 
sick child. Iam guilty, and an example 
is wanted; for through my taking those 
two pails of water here is the frigate 
Vigilante can’t get out of Cherbourg 
harbour, unless I go to lend her a help- 
ing hand; and if everybody were to do 
the same, what would things come to ?’ 

- When do you start ?” 
- “To-morrow morning, M., le Maire.” 

Onezime went to his cousin, the miller, 
whom he informed of what had hap- 
pened. 

“You may well tell such things to me, 
my poor Onesime! Am I not also a 
victim to the custom-house officers— 
thanks to that scoundrel of a Malais! 
But, patience! my turn with the Malais 
is coming !” 

‘* That is scarcely Christian, cousin.” 

* How so? Do not the Scriptures tell 
us that the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited to the third and fourth genera- 
tions ?” | 

“ You said, cousin, that you would do 
for me whatever I might ask you.” 

“Tsay it again. He who came to look 
for me in the fire at the risk of having 
to stay with me, can ask nothing of me 
and be refused; that is, with one only 
exception.” 

“ Eh bien! cousin, I ask you to give up 
your hatred to the Malais.” 

“You ask precisely the one thing I 
have reserved—the only thing I can re- 
fuse vou. Besides, it isa vow—an oath 
I have taken most solemnly.” 

“Oh, cousin, for such a vow as that 
you may readily break your word with 
God. I will answer for it beforehand 
that He will pardon you for failing in 
such an oath ; and no one can dare to say 
with the same confidence that He will 
pardon you for keeping it.” 

“Impossible, Onesime! Old Malais 
has again insulted me, not many months 
ago. And, besides, what is there so 
terrible in what I intend doing to them ? 
Wouldn't any one think I was going to 
wait for the old man and his niece at the 


corner of a wood with a double barrelled 
gun? No; I have lent them my little 
savings, and I wish them to pay me back; 
that’s all, Why don’t you rather go 
and appeaJ to them tor me? Wh 
don’t you ask them te pay me ba 
my thirteen thousand francs which 
they owe me? Don'tI run the greatest 
danger, that of losing thirteen thousand 
francs I have lent to them{ You 
ask a man who has been thrown in 
the sea to pity those who pushed him. 
Justice before everything. Listen to me, 
Onesime. You must never speak to me 
on this subject again. When you came 
to pick me out of the flames, when the 
hair was already burnt off my head, do 
you know what I thought of then? I 
thought I was about to die without having 
beenrevenged on the Malais. Iam not speak- 
ing idly when I say that all I have is 
yours: it is the truth. Look; in that 
desk is my will: there are only two 
legaciesin it ; one a pension of a hundred 
and fifty pistoles for poor Desiree, who 
has been with me from a child, and all 
the rest is for you. I don’t wish to say 
anything, but there is, and there will be, 
more than a hundred and fifty pistoles. 
I keep this money, because I only live to 
do business, and money is like so much 
grain, If you have nota stock of seed- 
corn, it is no use hoping for a harvest. 
That money is all for you: but I am like 
aman who paints portraits, and who 
would not let you have your portrait till 
it was finished. I have still to throw in 
the Chateau de Benzeval, and then every- 
thing is yours, Thisidea has been useful 
tome. It has somehow sanctified a sort 
of hungering after money that I was 
rather afraid of. What else have you to 
ask me?” 

“That,” said Onesime, “is another 
affair. The walls here are not too thick, 
and I would rather tell you outside,” 

# a * + + 


There are certain things of an atrocity 
so fantastically absurd, that the sole 
reason which can lead to their being be- 
lieved is that none would be hardy 
enough to invent them. Among these 
things may be classed the prohibition to 
take water from the sea, It seemed 
fitting to fiscal minds to meagure the 
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fathomless, and found economics there- 
on. It is actually and seriously forbidden 
to take water from the sea. I have seen 
—with my own eyes seen—a young girl 
who had just dipped a bottle in the sea 
and filled it. A custom-house officer 
eame up to her greatly agitated, and 
ordered her to pour the water back again. 
. LT asked him if it was a whim of his: 
he replied by showing me the written 
prohibition. The veritable reason is that 
certain poor fishermen season their 
wretched soup with a little sea-water, and, 
consequently, buy no salt, thereby evading 
the tax paid upon that commodity. 

Mercier and Montesquieu (in their time 
it had not yet been forbidden to take 
water from the sea) have said, doubtless 
in allusion to some similar conception, the 
first, “ The fiscal mind takes from Nature 
her bounties and her splendours ;” and 
the second, “All people possessing a 
nearly equal share of physical necessaries, 
the superfluous only should be taxed. To 
tax the absolutely necessary is to de- 
stroy.” 

In the eyes of some people, to propose 
to abolish certain odious imposts on things 
of vital necessity, in order to expect an 
equal return by taxing objects of luxury, 
is to fall into paradox. But every truth 
having commenced by being a paradox 
and an abominable error, it is already a 
good step taken to have arrived thus far. 

ie * * * * * 

Onesime bade his parents farewell, as 
if to start for Cherbourg. The next 
morning he commenced his journey, after 
having embraced Berenice tenderly, and 
said to her— 

“Do not forget: one nail for Dive, two 
nail» for Benzeval,” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


OnE day, Epiphane rung the bell of 
the chateau. The one-eyed livery servant 
opened the species of loop-hole through 
which he was accustomed to give his 
audiences. 

“(M. Malais ?” inquired Epiphane. 

“ Gone out.” 

“ Here's a bit of paper I've brought for 
him.” 


And Maitre Epiphane drew an ink- 


bottle and pen from his pocket—and, 


writing on his knee, filled up a space in 
his magic-book, as follows :—*“ Delivered 
to the person of a domestic in his service 
—hereby declared.” 

The sight of this paper chilled the 
blood of poor old Malais. It was a sum- 
mons, in the form of a protest, to pay 
into the hands of Maitre Rivet, farmer, or 
into those of Maitre Epiphane Garandin, 
undersigned, the sum of three thousand 
francs—by virtue of a bill of exchange 
accepted to the order of M. Eloi Alain, 
miller, dwelling at Benzeval, which M. 
Malais had neglected to pay on the pre- 
ceding day. The owner of Benzeval said 
nothing ; but he was anxious and thought- 
ful, and scarcely spoke for the rest of the 
day. <A few days after, the same man- 
servant received from the hand of the 
same Epiphane a copy of judgment con- 
demning M. Malais to pay the said sum 
into the said hands, or in default he 
would be constrained by all the means 
of the law, even to the seizure of his person; 
but when Epiphane, a few days later still, 
brought a summons for payment within 
twenty-four hours into the hands of the 
applicant, M. Malais had gone out to take 
Pyrame to graze. It was Pulcherie who 
received the paper, and was thereon de- 
signated as the person of his niece by mar- 
riage hereby declured, She read the paper 
from beginning to end. It troubled and 
alarmed her. The solicitors-general—the 
public prosecutors—deputies of the na- 
tional power, were invited to assist by 
main force in the execution of the present 
judgment. The crime of haying no 
money is possibly that for the punish- 
ment of which the most stringent mea- 
sures are taken, Pulcherie went to seek 
Berenice, 

* Alas !” said the latter, “we have had 
no news of Onesime since he left us; and, 
besides, I do not see very clearly how 
even he could help us. If it was only to 
throw himself into the water—or the fire 
—for you, he would be our man; but it 
is money that is wanted here.” 

“ What can we do? What will become 
of us?” said Pulcherie, “Itia true, I 
know well, that my poor uncle will not 
be able to keep his chateau, and it would 
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bea hundred times beter for him to sell it. 


But he will never survive the humiliation 


of seeing it sold by legal authority.” 


“Qnesime left orders with me, when 


he went, to place a signal—somewhere — 
But} 


who knows what has become of him? 


—if you or I should want him. 


And, besides, what could he do ?” 


“Who knows! Perhaps give us good 
advice,” said Pulcherie; “or help us to 
get M. Malais out of the way—to conceal 
from him a misfortune which I cannot 


hope to prevent.” 

“Eh bien! come with me. We will 
make the signal agreed on, although I 
scarcely have a hope that he can know 


anything of it.” 
The two young women commenced 


their walk, carrying Pulcherie’s infant 


alternately. On the route, Pulcherie said 
to Berenice— 

“Why do you not call me Pulcherie, 
as formerly ?” 

“T do not know,” was the reply. “TI 
lost the habit of doing so without paying 
attention to it. You were—to begin 
with—a young lady, rich, and educated ; 
then a great countess— ” 

“ And now—TI am no longer anything 
of the kind. Now that I am once more 
a simple work-woman, like yourself— 

“ Eh bien! it isno matter; 1t seems to 
me always, as I used to say to Onesime, 
that you are not of the same kind as 
ourselves.” 

“ What folly ! and what did Onesime 
Me 

“It made him sad he loved you so 

dearly.” 

There was a moment of silence. After 
which, Pulcherie resumed— 

“No matter. I wish you to call me 
Pulcherie. I love you as much as ever; 
and, besides, it will recall a time which I 
regret—in spite of the transient splendour 
that has fallen on my life. It is nothing 
to be poor; it is to be ruined that is so 
terrible. When among you, I had nei- 
ther fortune, husband, nor child. Now, 
IT have lost my fortune, and my husband 
—and shall perhaps soon lose this poor 
little one. I was but elevated for a mo- 
ment, that my fall might be more griev- 


8a 


ous. Love me, my -poor Berenice ; let. 


me return—in thought at least—to the 











days of our childhood. What is left to 
me in the world? A poor old man im- 
poverished for my sake—almost through 
my domg—and who suffers hourly from 
his poverty; a poor little child on ity 
way'to the grave ; and yourself.” 

“And am I, then, nothing ?”’ inquired. 
Onésime. 

Pulcherie and Berenice uttered a cry 
of alarm, and made no answer. They 


trembled, and could searcely support 


themselves. . 

“Forgive me,” said Onesime; “I did 
not think toterrify youso. I thought, on 
coming here, where I had agreed with 
Berenice the signals should be placed, you 
would not be so far from thinking of me. 
Since I left home, I have been here every 
evening, to see if one or the other of you 
had any occasion for me.’ 

“Then you have not been to Cher- 
bourg ?” 

“We will talk of that by and by. Only 
be careful in the neighbourhood, not to 
talk of me any more than if I had been 
dead a hundred years ago. Otherwise 
you might injure me and others con- 
nected with me.” 

* But do you run no risk?” 

“That is another question we can 
discuss by-and-by. Have you come here to 
plan a signal? Which of you two is in 
wantof me? All thata man can do with 
his body and heart, I am ready to do for 
you; and if it should so happen that 
what you wish may appear to you.a little 
beyond what you may think within the 
limits of a man’s will and power—tell it 
me all the same, and fancy 1t may be dong 
justas well. Ihave my own reasons fos 
thinking so.” 

“My good Onesime,” said Pulcherie, | 
“we would rather talk with you about 
our distress, and our old friendship,.than 
ask your assistance just at-present. No 
one better than myself can know your 
courage and devotion; but, in this case, 
courage and devotion can do but little. 
There is a sumof money which M: Malais 
cannot pay, and for the want of which 


the chateau of Benzeval is about-to: be 


sold, ‘You know what a blow it must be 
for him.”’ 

“Who claims the money? Is it: the 
miller ?”’ 
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“No; the farmer, Rivet s—but it is for|—just before you went to Paris? We 


a bill, accepted by my uncle, to the 
miller.’’ 

“Yes; I. understand. Cousin Eloi 
does not wish to appear; but it is none 
the less his doing. After so many pro- 
mises—that I have declined asking him 
to fulfil—it is true, Cousin Eloi did-me a 
favour of some kind. What delay will 
suit M. Malais? six months?” 

-6* Mon Dieu ! he will beno more able 
‘to pay the debt in six months than now. 
The unfortunate speculations of a’ man 
whom I do not wish to name, have com- 
pletely ruined him. The chateau de 
Benzeval must be sold. But if I could 
but get time, I would prevail on him 
gradually to consent to a voluntary sale, 
and retire elsewhere with me.” 

“Elsewhere ?” said Onesime. 

“By elsewhere, I mean to some other 
house in Benzeval, or Dive, or Cobourg. 
I would not, for any consideration in the 
world, separate myself from this dear 
Berenice, and other friends of my child- 
hood—the only ones left tome. If you 
have any influence with the miller, One- 
sime, prevail on him to withdraw pro- 
ceedings, and allow my uncle, in three 
months’ time, to make a voluntary sale of 
the chateau.” 

‘‘Mademoiselle,’ said Onesime, 
promise that it shall be as you wish.” 

‘You promise me, Onesime? And 
what means will you employ ?” 

““T wish I knew. But I do know this, 
that it shall be as you wish. I must 
leave you. Adieu! Above all—do not 
speak of me to a soul; and do not forget 
that I come here every evening—almost 
at this time—to see if I can discover on 
' that tree a sign to tell me that you are in 
want of me.” 

He kissed Berenice; wrung the hand 
held out to him by Pulcherie; leapt over 
a hedge, and disappeared among the 
underwood. 

“Mon Dieu!” said Berenice. “Iam 
very uneasy to see my brother here, when 
he had received a fewille de route for 
Cherbourg. Is it not what they call 
deserting ? If so, the gendarmes will be 
here to hunt for him some day. Do you 
recollect this tree, Pulcherie; this willow, 
on which he told me to place the signals 


“ey 


were only children, ail: three of us. We 
promised to love each other as long-as we 
lived; and cut our names on the bark 
with Onesime’s knife. Since then, the 
names have been removed ; but as they 
had to remove the bark to do so, this 
remains, and will remain always.” . — . 

Pulcherie confessed that it was she 
who had erased the initials. 

*“* Qnesime has never ceased to love that ° 
tree,” said Berenice, “ and he often comes 
to it.’ | 


Sea 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ONESIME had not seta foot in Cher- 
bourg. He had requested an asylum of 
the miller, whose house he never en- 
tered except at night, or when the wea-. 
ther was too bad to allow him to remain 
ina hut which he had built, or rather 
hollowed out in the woods, and where 
he had some little stock of provisions. 
If he never saw his father, his mother, or 
Berenice, it was because he knew it must 
be in their dwelling that the gendarmerie 
would commence their searches after him, 
and he wished to leave them in their 
denials the consolation of sincerity. He , 
had begun to feel uneasy at seeing no 
signal on the old willow, and if he had 
not met Pulcherie and Berenice, he had 
intended to go during the night to call 
his sister and ask her for tidings. In 
order to avoid compromising the miller, 
when the time of his being sought for 
should arrive, he had simply told him 
that he should come occasionally to sleep 
in a loft, the window of which was to be 
left open as if by accident. Eloi himself 
undertook to place in this concealment a 
supply of bread, Pont-lEvéque cheeses, 
and cider. Onesime was sometimes four 
or five days without making his appear- 
ance. «On certain nights he would lend a 
hand to some fishermen who carried on a 
little smuggling for the miller. It was 
by one of these that he sent from time to 
time, to be sold for a few sous, the finest * 
specimens of the shell and finny tribes, 
which made M. Malais remark— 

“Tt is astonishing how cheap the fish: 
is this year.” 

On the night following his encounter 
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with Berenice and Pulcherie, instead of 
introducing himself secretly to the house, 
he gave a signal agreed upon as.a summons 
tothe miller. But the latter wasfrom home, 
and did not return till the next day. 
Onesime waited till the evening, and 
again summoned Eloi, who this time 
answered to the signal. He spent the 
remainder of the night in imploring his 
cousin to accord to M. Malais the grace 
requested by Pulcherie, Prayers, suppli- 
cations, menaces, all were useless. The 
miller had a great affection for Onesime, 
but the hatred which he had so long che- 
rished towards that family, augmented 
by the disdain of M. Malais himself, 
had for him reached the violence of a 
passion. 

“ Onesime,” he said, “I would rather 
give you the money.” 

-Onesime then learnt what had trans- 
pired during the day of suspense he had 
passed in the miller’s loft. Epiphane had 
been to the chateau to fulfil certain for- 
malities of his office, and the next morn- 
ing his duty would be to post up notices 
announcing that the chateau of Benzeval 
would be sold on such a day, by the 
authority of justice, at the suit of Farmer 
Rivet. In despair at having been un- 
able to obtain the slightest grace from 
the miller, Onesime, at the risk of being 
recognised and arrested, went to Maitre 
Epiphane’s. Overpowered by his ques- 
tions, Madame Garandin confessed ‘that 
her husband was gone to Trouville to 
fetch handbills, which would be posted 
that very evening on the great door of the 
Benzeval domain. Onesime sought Epi- 
phane, and entreated him to wait a short 
time before this public act of degradation. 
Epiphane insulted him grossly; they 
fought with sticks; and Onesime lay 
senseless on the ground. 

It was not till some hours later, in the 
middle of the night, that Onesime re- 
covered his consciousness. He dragged 
himself towards the handbills, looked for 
them, and tore them down. Then gain- 
ing the river, he washed his head, and 
rested himself at the foot of the willow 
where he had met Pulcherie and Berenice 
the night before. What was to be done? 
To return to the miller—to address him 
with fresh prayers and fresh menaces. 


He got up and walked as.soon as he felt 
a little refreshed, and, before daybreak, 
went and introduced himself into the 
miller’s house. Eloi was from home ; 
he would not be back till the next day. 
Onesime only then recollected this cir. 
cumstance. | : a 

“He pretends that he has made me 
his heir,”’ he xaid to himself. “TI would 
give all the inheritance for the sum M. 
Malais owes him. I should have asked 
him for the money on some other pre- 
text. Yes; but now he would not be 
duped by such a stratagem. I dare not 
think of it; it would make me wish him 
—dead! Then it would be to me M. 
Malais would owe the money: then-——~ 
But what does cousin Eloi want with his 
money, he who lives upon bread, small 


| cider, and cheese, while he puts it all out 


at enormous interest? I remember, 
when I was achild, hearing that vagabond 
Epiphane say that he knew well where 
Eloi Alain kept his money ; that he went 
into his room one day unexpectedly, and 
saw the miller hurriedly shut up a drawer 
under his bed, and that Eloi flew in a 
great passion. If I were to find out the 
hiding-place, and open it? After all, as 
the ‘money is to come to me some day— 
and, besides, it will return to him in an 
hour afterwards,—since it is meant to 
pay him, it would only be like drawing 
cider from the tap, and putting it back 
by the bung-hole. There are some other 
bills to fall due after this; but M. Malais 
would have time to get out of his 
chateau, and put it up for sale. That is 
what Pulcherie wishes—and what Pul- 
cherie wishes must be done.” 

Onesime commenced examining the 
miller’s bedroom. He soon found the 
secret drawer, which was artfully enough 
contrived to prevent anybody totally 
unacquainted with its whereabouts from 
finding it out. Onesime shuddered as he 
opened it. He repeated to himself, again 
and again, that the miJler had robbed M. 
Malais in the course of their transactions 
together; that the money he was about 
to take was his, Onesime’s, since the 
miller made no use of it, and had given 
it all to him by will; and that, finally, it 
would soon return to Eloi Alain’s own 
hands, in exchange for M. Malais’ bill. 
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He took the sum Pulcherie had named, in 
gold and silver. Suddenly he heard a 
slight noise in the adjoining chamber, 
and applied his eye to the keyhole. What 
was it he saw? Another eye looking 
through the same opening from the other 
aide of the door. Onesime, terrified and 
bewildered, leapt through a window and 
escaped. He hastened to bury the money 
with which he was laden at the foot of 
the old willow. The day was beginning 
to dawn. He started off across the 
country, and reached Trouville, from 
whence he wrote, by the post, to his sister 

Berenice :— 

“Qo, in the evening, with Pulcherie, 
to our old willow. Dig at the foot, on the 
opposite side to where our names used to 
be; you will find the sum wanted to meet 
M. Malais’ bill of exchange. Let Pul- 
cherie prevail upon her uncle to put the 
chateau up for sale at once. I shall be 
compelled to hide myself carefully for 
some days, and cannot be, for the present, 
of any service to you. I do not tell you 
where you can write to me, as I do not 
know myself. Chance, and the care of 
my own safety, must be my only guides. 
Adieu! I have kept my promise to Pul- 
cherie, in spite of everything. Think of 
me, both of you, and love me. 


“ ONESIME ALAIN.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ONESIME was uncertain what to do. 
He thought that he should run the least 
risk of being observed, recognised and 
arrested, In a noisy and populous town. 
He embarked on board a fishing boat 
going from Trouville to Havre. | 

‘“* What can I do at Havre?” he asked 
himself. ‘Shall I go to Cherbourg, and 
give myself up to the service? shall I 
join a ship starting for the whale or cod 
fisheries? But Pulcherie——?”’ 

Arrived at Havre, he joined the la- 
bourers out of work. on the bridge—where 
those in want of their services are ac- 
customed to come and seek them. He 
obtained employment with several others 
on some excavations. But this could not 
last long. In the first place he pined for 
the sea, and could not accustom himself 


to any other kind of labour. Moreover, - 
this position separated him from his 
parents and Pulcherie as much as if he 
had entered the service. He wrote to 
Berenice for news of their goings-on, 
saying, that if he could but know he was 
leaving them in peace and security, he 
would go and give himself up at-Cher- 
bourg, where he felt convinced the autho- 
rities would be lenient to him for his 
voluntary submission. 

While waiting for Berenice’s answer, 
he spent all the time he had to spare — 
from his work on the Havre jetty-~ 
watching the sea—talking with the sailors 
on subjects interesting to sailors—of the 
weather that. was and would be. The 
signals of Havre had announced several. 
vessels, The pilot-boats had with dif- 
ficulty got under weigh to go to their 
assistance. The sea was swollen and 
agitated. The usual frequenters of the 
pier head had retired; a few sailors only, 
sheltering themselves behind the light- 
house, watched the horizon, 

‘‘ There’s a furious gale for you,” said 
one. 

“1 never saw its like.” 

“But look—is not that a sail down 
there—west’ard ?” 

‘No, it’s the foam.” : 

“T tell you*it is a sail—and more, it is 
a brig—as far as one can judge from the 
daylight, which is beginning to wane!” | 

“ You are right—it is a brig—fore and 
aft rigged—and without a pilot! I should 
hope, for their own sakes, they wouldn't 
be so mad as to attempt to make the 
harbour. Let her keep out where she’s 
got sea room.” 

“Not a bit of it—she’s making full for 
the harbour.” | 

The brig had furled almost all her can- 
vas; the topsails alone remained set, 
which were lost to the view whenever the 
vessel descended between the waves, and 
which carried her on perhaps more rapidly 
than was desired. The seamen loaded 
the unknown captain with curses, for thus 
exposing the lives of his crew. Then, 
no one spoke more; when the solemn 
moment arrived, of the vessel reaching 
the end of the jetties, a crowd of people 
had followed the first persons who had 
assembled at the light-house. The waves 
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covered the s iu peat who were. as wet. 

been plunged into the sea; 
but the spectacle was so imposing, the 
anxieties so great, that no one felt it: 
Now ‘the brig, lifted to the summit of the] 
billows, was drawn: onward with a fearful 
rapidity; now she disappeared entirely in 
the vast abysms. hollowed out between 


as if they'h 


the waves. 


The. vessel, dgettietaass arrived at the | 


bar. When-—what was the horror of the 
spectators to hear a sailor cry out . 


“The sails fap! She no longer obeys’ 


her helm !”’ 


In.a moment, the vessel turned half 


round, and a terrible ‘wave whirled her 


off to the south of the jetty, against.a bank 
of sand and stones, known as Le Pousller, 


on which she struck with an awful noise. 
A ery of fright escaped the non-seafaring 
spectators. The. vessel touching the bot- 
tom, was exposed to the repeated attacks 
of the sea. She was rolled:from one side 
to the other, and loud crackings at the 
foot of the masts were distinctly heard. 
The crew were seen, at first, trying to 
get her once moreafleat by pushing her 
off with boat-hooks; but the sea rose 
afresh, and nething could resist its 
violence. The bowsprit was carried 
away and shivered into several picces ; 
the sea swept the decks, clearing every- 
thing before it. The sailors sought re- 
fuge on the remaining masts, where the 
sea came again to buffet and displace 
them. It was almost night, and the 
darkness added horror to the situation. 
The officer of the harbour, who had al- 
ready spoken. to the mariners on shore, 
returned to them, and said— 

“That ship’s crew will be lost, every 
soul, unless some help can be sent out to 
them. What would havebeen a senseless 
risk a short time ago, merely to bring. a 


ship into port one tide sooner, might be 


attempted now to save the. sailors’ lives. 
Can it be done?” 

“A. boat: would never live in the waves 
out by the jetty.” 

“Tt would be going to drown ourselves 
for amusement.’’ 


“We have wives: and children, and we 
ought to wait for a few good turns of 
fortune before throwing ourselves into 


er,’ id 


standers. 


away the bulwarks. 


already spoken. 





“ Will no one, then,:go'to their: assists 
ance?” said a gentleman among the by~ 2 
“Can you see six men : 

before your: eyes, without making an effort 


to save them ?” 


“Took! the sea is: beginning to tear 
In an hour there 
won't’ be two planks: left together. In 
an hour, the men will be drowned.” 

Then a young man in alabourer’s dress 


raised his voice and said—: | 
’ Let me have a boat and four-men, 


and I'll go.” | 

“Bravo!” cried the stranger who: had 
“IT will give a hundred | 
francs to each man.” 

“It is not for money people undertake 


things of this kind,” said the workman. 


“Forgive me, Monsieur,” said the 
stranger; “you are right. I will be the 


second.” 


“Come, my friends,” said the young 
man, “let us do for those peor: fellows 
what others may have to do for us ina 
week. As we must be drowned some day, 
it had better be in trying to save our 
fellow creatures. Who will go with 


« T will—worse luck.”’ 

“Sowill I.” | 

“ Quick—a boat.” 

The men who had thus devoted them- 
selves ran to the pilot station. A portion 
of the crowd followed them, the rest re- 


. mained on the jetty. As they were about 


to embark, it was found they were six 
in number—only. five being necessary. 
“Are you a seaman?” inquired the 
workman of the unknown. 
““No—I can ohly share your danger.”’ 
“Then stop on shore; you would only 
be in the way. Now, lads, to our oars, 


and the grace of God!” 


Soon after, hurrahs and thunders of 
applause triumphed for an instant over 


the noise of the wind and the sea. 


All rushed to assist the-unknown pilot 


and bis unknown companions in getting 
the men they had saved, and who were 


more than. half dead, out of: the boat; 
Then the brave seamen were embraced 
on all sides—except the workman, who 


had disappeared in the crowd as soon as 


the boat had. touched the landing-steps. 


‘They called to him—hunted for him; but 
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it was late—every one went to his own supplying its place with good wine ; singe 
home. ‘Ihe captain of the lost vessel |ing .commenced, when suddenly twa, 


requested the four men who had.so de- 
‘voted. themselves to him and his crew, ‘to 
assist at a mass he.intended ordering the 
next day, in fulfilment of a vow they had 
made, when they had:no longer any hope 
from human aasistance. The stranger, 
who. had wished to go out with the mari- 
ners, and who was called the Count de 
Sievenn, requested permission to attend 
the ceremony, and to offer a breakfast to 
the rescued crew and to their preservers. 
The next morning, as he was on his way 
to the inn where the shipwrecked sailors 
were staying, he passed near the Pont 
Rouge, and approaching a group of work- 
men, who were waiting for a contractor 
or a tradesman to offer them employ- 
ment, he cried out suddenly — 

“TItishe! It is he himself!” 

And grasping the young man’s hand, 
he embraced him and said— 

“You must come. The sailors whom 
you saved Jast night have made a vow, 
and you must make one of their party. 
‘Then you must do me—as they and your 
four companions of yesterday intend do- 
ing me—the honour of breakfasting with 
me.” 

After some hesitation, the workman 
suffered himself to be persuaded. The 
captain embraced. him, and absolutely in- 
sisted upon giving him his watch. 

“¢ Not as a reward,” he added, “ but as 
@ memorial of friendship.” 

The time fixed for the ceremony of the 
vow soon arrived. All the sailors of the 
crew, with the captain at their head, 
proceeded to the church. Their heads 
and feet were bare, and they walked with 
@ profound gravity, which was shared, in 
spite of themselves, by the crowds assem- 
bled to look at them, who respectfully 
opened to afford them passage. The 
clergy received them at the church door, 
and the touching and majestic ceremony 
commenced. The breakfast given by the 
Count de Sievenn was splendid. The 
workman and his four companions occu- 
pied the places of honour. Cider was 
‘only placed on the table as a matter of 
form, and in honour of Normandy; but 
at a sign from the Count the waiters of 
the hotel lost no time in removing it and 


gendarmes made their .appearance-in the | 
banquetting room. zs. 
- “Let no.one move from his . place,” 
said the brigadier. “In the name of the 
law, which of you, here present, is; called 
Onesime Alain ?” | 

The workman, who had at first: turned 
pale, recovered his composure imme- 
diately, and said— 

“Jt is I. What do you want with 
m e p 3? : 

“ Are you Onesime Alain, of Dive?” 

“My name is Onesime Alain, and. Iwas 
born at Dive.” 

“You will please to follow me.” 

All ‘the guests exclaimed at once— 

“ But he is an honest man! It was he 
who saved all our lives. We-will not let 
him be taken.” 

And they threw themselves between 
Onesime and the gendarmes. The Count 
de Sievenn offered them explanations; 
but the officials displayed their warrant 
to arrest.Onesime Alain, of Dive—pro- 
fession, soaman—deserter, 

Onesime beggedhis companions to offer 
no obstacle to the gendarmes in the ful- 
filment of their duty. The Count de 
Sievenn said to him— 

“After what I saw you do last night, I 
am your friend. I am sorry you have 
got into trouble, but I will not let slip 
any occasion that may offer for showing 
you my gratitude. What have .you 
done ?” 

“I received a feutlle de route for Cher- 
bourg. Certain friends and relations had 
the greatest need of my services at the 
time; [hid mygelf, and did not go. I 
was Only waiting here till I had received 
a letter, to go, of my own accord, and 
give myself up at Cherbourg. It would 
have been much better if I had been. 
able to carry out my intention, as in that 
case, no doubt, my ‘judges would have 
shown me some indulgence.”’ 

‘‘T will not leave you,” said the Count; 
“I will undertake to be your advocate, 
and I will speak to your judges myself. 
If you should be condemned I am sure I 
Ha be able to get your pardon from: the 

ng.” ain 

The captain of the wreck had a: few 
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days at his disposal, while the officers of 
the insurance companies made their es- 
timates of the loss sustained by his vessel. 
He wished to testify his gratitude to 
Onesime for the service he had done him, 
by going to Cherbourg with the Count 
de Sievenn, who, previous to his quitting 
Havre, had written to the Minister of the 
Marine. 

As soon as he arrived at Cherbourg, 
Onesime was conducted to prison by the 
same gendarmes who had arrested him 
at Havre; but the Count soon received 
the minister's answer. Onesime, at the 
end of a fortnight’s confinement, was tried 
and acquitted. The President of the 
Council of War had pronounced the usual 
“The tribunal orders the accused to be 
immediately set at liberty—if he be not 
detained for other causes—and placed 
at’ the disposal of the Minister of 
Marine to fulfil his service.” The Count, 
who had a letter in his pocket from 
the minister, announcing that Onesime 
Alain might return to his native place, 
and would be called to serve ata later 
period, wrung the fisherman's hand. The 
gendarmes, between whom Onesime had 
been placed, separated to let him pass, 
when the Procureur du Roi entering the 
hall made a sign to the gendarmes to 
detain the prisoner, and reading from a 
paper in his hand, he said— 

““Whereus the said Onesime Alain is 
accused of the crime of murder, followed 
by robbery on the person of Eloi Alain of 
Dive,—we demand that he shall be taken 
back to prison, and there held at the dis- 
posal of the ministers of public justice.” 

All the spectators were struck with 
astonishment and horror. The Count de 
Sievenn and the captain shrunk instinc- 
tively away from Onesime. The latter 
was at first dumb with bewilderment. 
Then he cried out— 

_ “But this is a dream—I did not know 
my cousin Eloi was dead. My cousin 
Eloi is dead, then ?—J-—-a murderer !” 

“@Gendarmes,” said the Procureur, 
coldly, “the accused can explain him- 
hc to the Judge of Instruction. Remove 

im.” 

The gendarmes seized Onesime by the 
arms; but, shaking them from him, he 
cried in a loud voice— 


_ “Wait. Before I follow you, I must. 
tell my friends aloud—that I am at this 
moment the victim either of a fearful 
mistake or an atrocious calumny, and 
that Iam not an assassin.” . 
The gendarmes had already renewed 
their grip. This time he followed them _ 
without resistance ; but instead of being 
reconducted to the prison he had left in 
the morning, he was locked in a cell, after — 
having been strictly senrched, and having . 
had every article in ‘his possession taken. 
from him. _ i» 
In vain Onesime tried to explain to 
himself how the miller could have met 
his death, and how he, Onesime, came 
to be accused of having killed him. From 
time to time he said to himself— 
“Yes, it is a dream, and I shall be 
awake soon. But no,” he added, ‘‘I am 
not sleeping. It is an error. The mistake 
will be discovered. Yes; but the inno- 
cent have been condemned before now.” 
Then he said to himself again— | 
“Whose eye could that have been I 
saw looking through the keyhole, when I 
took the money for M. Malais? Was‘it 
not my cousin, who, finding a portion 
of his money taken from him, killed him- 
self in despair, and in that case am I not 
in a measure his murderer? And will it’ 
not come out that I sent a large sum of 
money to Pulcherie? They must know 
in time that I was hiding in the neigh- 
bourhood. It may be, I have been 
watched going into the miller’s house. I 
am lost!” © 
He asked for paper to write to the 
Count de Sievenn ; he wished to tell him 
the whole truth, but he was told that till 
the arrival of further orders he was to be 
kept alone, and not allowed to communi- 
cate with anybody. | 
The next day he was taken before the 
Judge of Instruction, who made him 
acquainted with the charges against him 
in the yprocés-verbal, from which it 
appeared, that on a certain day, precisely 
that on the morning of which Onesime 
had quitted Dive, as Eloi Alain had not 
been seen to come out, the ‘miller’s boy 
growing uneasy, had gone to knock at his. 
bedroom door. He received no answer. 
Some moments afterwards,: the Sieur. 
Epiphane Garandin, formerly school- 
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master, now bailiff, had arrived to render 
to Eloi Alain an account of various execu- 
tions he had managed for him, and had 
asked for the miller. The boy having 
told him. that he had not seen him all 
day, and that he thought it very singular, 
the Sieur Epiphane Garandin had taken 
upon himself to fetch the Maire to have 
the door opened, which had been done, 
resulting in the discovery of the miller’s 
dead body stretched on the floor. A 
surgeon called in declared that the death 
had been caused by strangulation, and 
had taken place some twelve or fifteen 
hours ago. Everything tended to prove 
that the assassin had met with powerful 
resistance, In the clenched hands of the 
victim was discovered a piece of torn 
cloth, which, by a strange accident, could 
not be found a few minutes afterwards, 
when it was wanted to be annexed to the 
proces-verbal, 

An important deposition had been 
made by the Sieur Garandin; he had re- 
vealed that the accused, Onesime Alain, 
cousin of the deceased, a deserter from 
the naval service, had lived for some time 
concealed in the neighbourhood ; that he 
himself, on the very day on which the 
murder must have been committed, had 
been attacked by this man, who had 
wounded him with several blows of a 
stick. He had learnt: from the miller’s 
servant that the said Onesime had on the 
same day been seen to enter the miller’s 
house by a window, and that without 
doubt he had taken flight during the same 
night, as he had not been seen on the 
following day. The Sieur Epiphane had 
further stated it to be his opinion that the 
attack made on him by the said Onesime 
was with the intention of taking from him 
a sum of money, which the accused would 
have some reason to believe had been re- 
ceived by him, Epiphane, on the miller’s 
account. 

Onesime was scared by this deposition. 
He informed the judge that he would tell 
the whole truth. He had wished to save 
some friends unjustly persecuted by his 
cousin. Having exhausted all imaginable 
means to obtain the least delay in their 
favour, he had taken from the store of 
his cousin, whom he knew to be absent, 
a sum which was destined to pay his (the 
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miller’s) claims on his friends. He had 
flown precipitately, because an eye he 
had seen looking through the key-hole 
had made him think he was discovered. 
What had decided him to take his cousin’s 
money in such a manner was, that he 
knew, as all the neighbours knew, he 
was the miller’s sole heir, and that, more- 
over, the sum would be returned to him 
a few hours afterwards. The only result 
of his taking the money would have been 
the delay which he had in vain implored 
for his friends. He stated the real origin 
of his combat with Epiphane; the resent- 
ment entertained by the ex-schoolmaster 
towards him would explain, he said, a 
certain degree of animosity which he re- 
marked in his deposition. Certain cir- 
cumstances might have deceived Garandin 
—and these he would not deny; but 
there were others which the ex-school- 
master had either greatly altered, or en- 
tirely invented. The magistrate made 
his proces-verbal, and told Onesime that 
he would not conceal from him that ap- 
pearances were greatly against him—that 
his confession did not appear a complete 
one; that, doubtless, surprised by the 
miller and threatened by him with de- 
nunciation, he had killed him to ensure 
his silence. Onesime requested permis- 
sion to write to and converse with certain 
persons, which was granted him. 

In the meantime, things went sadly at. 
Dive. When the letter arrived in which 
Onesime told Berenice to go with Pul- 
cherie to take the money from the foot 
of the willow—the death of the miller 
had already been made known. Berenice 
felt a horrible sensation of cold, and did 
not dare to whisper to herself a fearful 
thought that her mind suddenly gave 
birth to. She went to find Pulcherie. 
The latter—on the very evening when 
she had met Onesime on the bank of the 
river, had induced M. Malais to consent. 
to leave the chateau, so as to be spared 
the humiliation of seeing it sold. M. 
Malais had said to himself what he pro- 
posed saying to others—that the chateau 
had been insupportable to him since. 
the death of Madame Dorothee Malais— 
that the air, moreover, was too keen for 
Pulcherie’s child, and that, for the young 
Count’s sake, he had made up his mind 
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to live'in the valley :till:he could see an 
hasing some magnifi- 


“@pportunity of ‘pure 


gent demain, for which ‘he would net have 
to avait long, ‘his. men of business having 


geveral in view fer him. | 
The next morning, almost at daybreak, 


he rode out on -horseback. Pulcherie 
thad requested him to leave to her the 
gare of. their installation in a small house 
-@kho had-found vacant at Cabourg. She 
‘had ‘had the furniture, linen, and other 


‘Meeessaries taken there,:and in the even- 
sing, instead of returning to the chateau, 
‘M. Malais had gone to sleep at the new 
dwelling. So that, in reality, they were 
‘no lenger inhabitants of Benzeval, where 
‘Onesime was waging histerrible battle with 
‘Epiphane, to prevent the latter's public 
-announcement of the sale of the chateau. 

‘Neither Berenice nor Pulcherie enter- 
tained the slightest doubt of Onesime’s 
crime, 

“He loved you so!” said Berenice} 


“he would have destroyed all the world 


to satisfy a wish of yours.” 

“ Are there no means of saving him?” 
aid Pulcherie. 

‘Both thought, with the Judge of In- 
struction, that, surprised by Eloi Alain 
in the act of taking his money, a struggle 
had ensued between Onesime and the 
miller, and that the latter had suc- 
cumbed. | 

“It wanted but this!’ said Pulcherie ; 
“that I should be the cause of so great a 
misfortune !” ; 

They decided between themselves to 
‘burn Onesime’s letter, and to leave the 
‘money at the foot of the willow, where 
it bad been buried; but after Onesime’s 
confession to the Judge of Instruction, a 
descent ,jvas made on the fisherman’s 
family, and at the sight of the procés- 
verbal, containing the confession, Be- 
renice directed the officers to the old 
willow, at the foot of which they had 
‘Little difficulty in finding the money. 

A letter from Ortesime to his parents 
eontained the same statement as he had 
made to the Judge of Instruction. “We 
are unfortunate,” he wrote, ‘but we are 
not dishonoured. IJ am innocent of -the 
crime of Which Iam accused. A fright- 
ful accumulation of circuimstances has 
‘made appearances against me; perhaps 
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if I were a: judge Iabould condemn #-man 
in my - position. Bat -to ‘you, any good 


and unfortunate parenta, to :my sister 


Berenice,.and to Puleherie, to -whom . I 
request this letter may -be shown .im- 


mediately, I-ewear by the blood of. Christ 


that I did not even so-much as see the 
miller-on that fatal night whereen he: Jost 
his life.” ea 

The Count de-Sievenn,. after numerons 
conferences with Onesime’s:.advocate and 
repeated consultations with the judges, 
was convinced that Onesime wouldshe | 
found guilty. :Nevertheleas, in spite.of . 
the powerful evidence against him, he he- 
lieved in his innocence. It was. to be 
hoped still that the investigations ,would 
bring some incident forward which. would 
fully enlighten the course of:justice. 

“ But,” said the Count. to the Judge. of 
Instruction, “how do you explain the 
scrap of dark cloth seen at firat.in.the 
clenched hands of the deceased, but which 
could not afterwards be found—whilst 
all the witnesses who saw the accused in 
the course of the day affirm that he was. 
dressed in canvas ?” 

‘That should prove rather the. exiat- 
ence of accomplices.” 

A few days before the judgment, the 
gaoler one morning discovered that One- 
sime was not in his prison. Descriptions 
of the fugitive were circulated in all di- 
rections, and the case was postponed, to 
the next session, instead of being pro- 
ceeded with, doubtless through the in- 
tervention of the Count, who hoped, he 
continued to say, that the time would 
come when Onesime’s innocence could be 
proved. This hope, unfortunately, was 
not realised. At the next session the 
absent Onesime was found guilty, and 
condemned.to the punishment of death; 
buta traveller passing through the country 
a short time before the judgment, aaserted 
positively that Onesime had drowned him- 
self, giving particulars.-of his end, which 
left no doubt of its reality. : 

The miller’s will was opened. He had 
left all his wealth, which -was -considey- 
able, to Onesime, with the exception of 
an annuity to his servant. In case of 
Onesime dying before the said servant, 
she was:to enjoy the interest of the 
whole; which at her death would, return 
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to tle miller’s family. The property, in 
the terms of the law, was sequestred, as 
belonging to Onesime Alain, contumace, 
the authorities reserving the right of de- 
claring him unworthy, and annulling the 
will, if it should hereafter be proved that 
he was the assassin of the miller. The 
servant’s annuity was paid provisionally. 

There was great sadness in the house 
of Risque-Tout. It was very rarely that 
they spoke of Onesime and his terrible 
atory, though each one thought of it in 
secret, Berenice, alone, after having 
listened well to what her heart said, was 
confident of his innocence. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


A YEAR had passed away; the baths of 
Benzeval were again greatly in vogue 
under the able direction of Madame 
Epiphane Garandin. As to Epiphane 
himself, a complete change had come 
over him. Formerly he had dressed as 
much as possible above his station in life. 
‘His garments, it is true, were not gene- 
rally of the most irreproachable taste, 
but they were of that laborious magnifi- 
cence which exposes the pretension and 
the absurdity of their wearer. Now he 
wore nothing but old clothes, patched 
and darned; he complained bitterly of 
poverty and the hard times; his staple 
articles of food were crusts and the 
cheapest and most questionable meat; he 
no longer indulged in new hats. 

The most indefatigable attendant on 
the beach, among the visitors assembled 
at Benzeval and Dive, was, without ques- 
tion, a tall gaunt old man, who never 
bathed, but who made himself agreeable 
to everybody by his politeness, his ex- 
‘treme willingness to oblige, a patience 
capable of the severest tests, for listening 
to whatever anybody had to say, and the 
most astonishing credulity. This old 
gentleman, who furthermore appeared to 
be blessed with almost a complete deaf- 
ness, was called M. Breville. 

' M. Malais often met M. Breville on the 
beach, and found him the best and most 
enduring audience in the. world for the 
accounts of his former splendours. Since 


he had gone to live in a small cottage at 
Cabourg, open to everybody’s scrutiny, 
our old friend had shrunk from a conti- 
nuation of his famous plan of disguiaing 
his horse. One day he went out on 
Mouton, ornamented with his white star, 
showed himself everywhere, talked to a 
score of different people, announcing 
publicly that he was going to sell his 
horse—that now he was getting old he 
had no use for two horses—that he should 
keep the best and get rid of the other. 
He did not return till night, when he 
entered his dwelling noiselessly, and re 
moved the white star. The next day, he 
rode out on Pyrame, informing whosoever 
wished to hear it that he had sold Mouton 
for a thousand francs. In spite of the 
singular assurance with which he spread 
his stories, he was obliged to make use of 
some precautions with the people of the 
neighbourhood, who would occasionally 
hint at suspicions; whereas M. Breville, 
as a stranger, failed to perceive certain 
improbabilities “and contradictions—nay, 
he never doubted anything that was said 
to him—agreeing with everything, to 
make believe he had heard all about it. 

Chance had brought M. Breville into 
contact with several personages al- 
ready known to us. He often met Tran- 
quille Alain, also Pelagie and Berenice 
occasionally. He spoke to them affably, 
and bought their fish, He ordered a 
considerable quantity of lace from Bere- 
nice for a member of his family, for 
which he paid half the money in advance. 
Pulcherie assisted Berenice in making it, 
when she could get no embroidering to 
do. After a little while M. Breville took 
Desiree, the miller’s servant, into his 
employment as housekeeper. * 

For some days a north wind had pre- 
vailed, which had put a stop to the sea- 
bathing. It was a difficult matter to 
pass away the time. M, Breville proposed 
rural excursions in the neighbourhood : 
he hired donkeys for the ladies; the 
gentlemen accompanied them on foot. 
Accident Jed the cavalcade in the direc- 
tion of the chateau of Bonzeval. Bills 
were posted up announcing that it was 
for sale. The party entered to look over 
it ;—some praised, some found fault with 

1 I ee 


the However, Mademoiselle Claire, the 


daughter of Madame du Mortal, the dis- 
tinguished poetess, having remarked that 
a grove of lime trees they had just looked 
at would be a beautiful place for a dance, 
M. Breville replied, coldly— 

* Do you think so, Mademoiselle? In 
that case I will buy the chateau, and 
next Sunday, if you will permit me, I 
shall have the honour to open a ball with 
you under the said lime-trees,—a festi- 
vity which I hope will offer some amuse- 
ment to the amiable lady bathers of our 
community.” | 

This pleasantry was the source of great 
hilarity. But on the Friday following (it 
was then Thursday) all the visitors to the 
neighbourhood received an invitation to 
a ball at the chateau of Benzeval, from 

M. Breville, its proprietor. 

- his sale made no alteration in the 
position of M. Malais and Pulcherie. It 
was found that the sums owing to the 
miller’s representatives by M. Malais and 

his deceased nephew far exceeded the 

‘price paid for the acquisition. The pur- 
chase-money was deposited in Public 
Suitors’ Funds. Onesime’s death not 
having been legally proved, and sentence 
only having been passed upon him par 
contumace, the property accruing to him 
by the miller’s will had to remain in the 
Office of Sequestration for five years. 

M. Breville had taken counsel with 
Desiree about engaging musicians. Desiree 
had mentioned Maitre Epiphane Garandin, 
who possessed a magnificent talent for 
the flageolet, but who could hardly be 
expected to make a fiddler of himself now 
that he had been a bailiff, as he did when 
he was a mere schoolmaster. People 
ought to, keep up their dignity. How- 
ever, as he was not very rich, and as, like 
herself, he had lost a great deal by the 
death of Eloi Alain, since he was com- 
pelled to go out to day-work, the prospect 
of an honest penny might be able to se- 
duce him. 

M. Breville went then to call upon 
Maitre Epiphane Garandin. He was kept 
waiting at the door some time after he 
had knocked; at length the door was 
opened by Madame Epiphane, looking 
very red and considerably flurried, She 
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was wiserably dresead ; «an old nightcap, 
that she had put on hurriedly, was not 
quite straight on her head; but -a gold 
necklace round her throat offered a sin- 
gular contrast to the wretchedness of her 
clothes. M. Breville having asked ‘for 
Maitre Epiphane Garandin, she called 
that worthy several times. Another delay 
ensued before he made his appearance ; 
then, when he arrived, he turned pale, 
then red, and, while asking M. Breville 
what he wanted with him, endeavoured 
by repeated signs to attract his wife’ 
attention to her magnificent golden ne 
lace. After some hesitation, she appear. 
to think it advisable to leave the roof, 
and when she returned, it was witha; 
the necklace. ef 
“ Your name is Gallantin, Monsieur’ 
“No, Monsieur—Garandin.” 
“Oh, very good; and you are a bailiff 
by profession P” : 
‘‘T have'been, Monsieur. Times were 
so hard, that 1 was obliged to do other 
things at the same time. I had enemies 
—I was calumniated—obliged to sell my. 
connexion, and I may say, to sell it for 
nothing at all, as nobody would come tc 
settle here, and the bailiff of Trouvilk 
bought my good will, chains, and paper. 
cases, all fora few five-franc pieces. J] 
live as wellas I can with my poor wife. 
I have been a clerk formerly; I give « 
few lessons; I keep the tradesmen’: 
books, and then I work with my hands.” 
“In that case you will not be ashame 
to act as a musician forme, I have 
bought a house here, which they call th. 
Chateau of Benzeval, and I mean to giv’ 
a dance to a few young girls on Sunday.’ 
‘Most willingly, Monsieur.” | , 
“ They tell me you play the flageolet ?’ 
-©Tolerably, Monsieur.” eS 
“Very good. I shall expect you o' 
Sunday, at seven o’clock in the evening.’ 
The chateau had been left partiall, 
furnished. Many things, notwithstand 
ing, were wanting. M. Breville, ha 
requested Desiree to undertake the st 
perintendence of the house for the day 
and to look after the refreshments, tw: 
young girls being engaged to assist. he 
in waiting on the guests. . 


“It seems,” he said, “the man ‘yo 
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sent me to is not too-well off. He seemed 
enchanted at the opportanity of earning 
a'trifle. However, his-wife had a very 
handsome necklace on, which seemed to 
me to be gold.” #4 : 

“Monsieur is mistaken. If Madame 
Garandin had ever had a gold necklace in 
her life, she must have sold it long ago.” 

~ Po which M. Breville replied— | 

'Well—I thought, after all, it could 
not be real. gold.” 

In the evening Desiree said to Garandin, 
“It seems Madame Garandin wears gold 
necklaces.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Garandin, 
“it is an old imitation necklace.” 

* Qh, I dare say— Monsieur noticed all 
about it. After that, all’s one to me—do 
as you please, 1 wash my hands of the 
whole business.” 

M. Malais had received an invitation 
from the new owner of Benzeval, which 
he had accepted after some hesitation, 
between anguish at the thought of again 
visiting the domain of which he had been 
so cruelly despoiled, and pride at the im- 
portant figure he would cut during the 
evening, as the former proprietor of the 
estate. He took care to tell everybody 
that he had given up the establishment, 
because its melancholy associations had 
been too much for him since the loss of 
his son, his wife, and his niece’s husband. 

A few days after the ball given by 
M. Breville, Berenice and Pulcherie took 
a walk along the river side, and involun- 
tarily sat down to rest themselves at the 
foot of Onesime’s willow. Pulcherie had 
imperceptibly become Berenice’s sister 
once more. She had resumed, witha few 
ittle arts necessary to avoid shocking 

. Malais, the simple costume she had 
worn during her childhood. <A vulgar 
eta would not easily have recognised 
he brilliant countess ; but Pulcherie pre- 
ferredbeing confounded with fishermen’s 
wand daughters, to playing, in the 
es Orthe world, the painful part of a 
fecayed gentlewoman. 
lott bier!” gaid Pulcherie, “ in four 
maths, is it to be? Glam is a brave 
Petsiv, and will make you happy, if he 
tati’but appreciate the treasure about to 
& confided to him.” 








“What distresses me most,” said 
Berenice, “is the wedding. Glam wishes 
to have a wedding feast. We shall:never 
be able to persuade my father and mother 
to give a party of pleasure. You ean see 
that they are no more reconciled to One- 
sime’s loss than they were the first day. 
Mourning has never quitted our house ; 
there is no longer a smile at our table, 
when two vacant places continually recall 
such painful histories.” 

In fact, since Onesime’s departure, and, 
above all, since the report of his death 
had obtained credence, Pelagie served up 
her husband’s dinner on the table.as for- 
merly—his chair was placed according to 
custom ; but Tranquille would take his 
soup, and go to eat it, on his knees, in a 
corner ; Pelagie and Berenice, on their 
part, doing the same. 

One day, Tranquille said to his wife— 

““Pelagie, this must come to an end. 
Why do not you and Berenice eat at the 
table?” 

“If you wish it,” replied Pelagie, “I 
will lay the cloth as I used to, and to- 
morrow we will dine at table.” 

“You can lay it, if you like,” said 
Tranquille, “but I, for one, shall not eat 
there.” 

From this time forth, no more had been 
said on the subject, and all three had 
dined in their separate nooks. 

“And M. Malais? ” Berenice asked of 
Pulcherie. 

‘“M. Malais is not unhappy. I feared 
it would be a sad blow for him to see the 
chiteau pass into other hands. But, on 
the contrary, he gets on very well with 
M. Breville, who seems to believe all my 
uncle tells him with the greatest facility, 
probably because he only hears half of it, 
aud accepts, without criticism, all the 
little falsehoods he resorts to, to avoid 
confessing his ruin—a ruin, alas! which 


I cannot speak of without respectful sor- 


row, for I myself was its cause and origin, 
What a misfortune it was, dear Berenice, 


| for them and for us all, that my aunt and 


uncle did not forget me a little longer. 
They would not then have lost their for- 
tune—I should never have known such 
bitter trials—we should never have been 
separated ! ”” : ae 


ae 
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You would have married Onesime, 
who would have been with us now, in- 
stead of being dead, broken-hearted, and 
dishonoured.” 

After a moment's silence, Berenice re- 
+ sumed— | 

“The master of the chiteau had need 
be rich, for he has the reputation of being 
easily imposed upon. They say he is the 
simplest kind of man in the world.” 

At this moment M. Breville passed on 
the other side of the stream, and saluted 
the two friends. He asked Berenice after 
her parents, and the state of the fisheries ; 
then he inquired if the postman had passed 
yet, and being answered in the negative, 
bowed, and walked on to Dive. Berenice 
and Pulcherie sat talking so long of One- 
sime, and of their childhood, that M. 
Breville found them in the same place an 
hour afterwards, as he walked towards 
the chateau in company with Epiphane 
darandin; but at the sight of the latter, 
the two young women disappeared among 
the trees, and returned to Pelagie’s by 
another road. It was evident that Epi- 
phane had, by his revelations, caused the 
flight, the condemnation, and the death 
of Onesime; and they could never look 
upon him without horror. 

M. Breville took Epiphane up to the 
chateau, and said to him— 

** You gave us a glimpse of your talents, 
the other day; but: I now want to em- 
ploy you on something of more impor- 
tance. M. Garandin, I am occupied in 
scientific pursuits, and it is not without 
reason that I have fixed my residence on 
the sea-coast. I am engaged on a great 
work upon oysters. I have already made 
great researches—I have many more to 
make, You write a beautiful hand—you 
are intelligent and well-informed. I be- 
lieve you are not much occupied ? ” 

“No, Monsieur—I have need to be. I 
lost.a great deal by the death of the miller.” 

“Well, I want you to assist me in my 
Treatise on Oysters.” 

“IT have eaten them, Monsieur, but that 
is all I know about them.” 

“There will be no occasion for you to 
know any more. I shall want you only 
to put my researches in order, and to 
copy out my notes. I should tell you, 


1M, Garandin, my Treatise on Oysters is 


an important work, which will be read 
before the Academy of Sciences, I work 
slowly, as I do not wish to advance any- 
thing that I cannot accompany with proofs, 
Do you know Greek, M. Garandin ?” 
“No, Monsieur, I have taught it—but 
I don’t know it.” oy eo 
“You can read and write it, perhaps?” 
“Yes, Monsieur—at all events, nearly.” 
“That is enough—it is only for a few 
etymological roots. But as I have told 
you, I work slowly —two lines sometimes 
cost me a week’s preliminary research. It 
will be necessary to have you-always at my 
elbow.” 7 7 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


ANOTHER year passed without any great 
change in the position of our characters. 
Berenice was about to marry the son of 
Pacome Glam, Pacome Glam had been 
dead four months, which had necessarily 
postponed the marriage for atime. As 
to M. Breville, he had completely estab- 
lished his reputation, which was that of a 
man entirely deaf and rather silly. 
siree was housekeeper at Benzeval, and 
M. and Madame Garandin had at last 
taken up their abode there. Epiphane 
worked enormously for M. Breville, whose 
mass of researches had now attained the 
most formidable proportions. It is true 
that a volume of extracts made by Maitre 
Epiphane Garandin only produced, when 


digested, a few lines of the new owner . 


of Benzeval’s great work. Everything 
tended to make it probable that the task 
would last out the lifetime of the author, 
and that of his secretary. Desiree, on 
one side, and the Garandins on the other, 
had the credit of robbing M. Breville, 
right and left, without mercy. 

The summer season brought back the 


bathers, and M. Breville-gave a few fétes. ' 


It was impossible that the good under- 
standing that had existed between De- 
siree and Madame Garandin could last 
long. Desiree wished to rule in the house ; 
Madame Garandin offered some resistance. 
Garandin, when a discussion arose, would 
give judgment against his wife; but ul- 
timately the latter. openly raised the 


De-. 
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standard of rebellion, and despised the 
injunctions of her husband. 

- Some people discovered that M. Breville 
did not do all he might have done to sup- 
port the reign of peace in his dwelling. 
It would appear as though these squabbles 
and recriminations—called yotzns in Nor- 
mandy (whence the verb potiner)—amused 
him vastly. He listened separately to 
the different complaints, and appeared 
purposely to irritate the adversaries, in- 
stead of striving to conciliate them, which 
was affirmed by many to be the mark of 
a little mind. 

M. Breville was in his study. He was 
surrounded by papers, and dictated to 
Maitre Epiphane, interposing his learned 
lucubrations with dialogue of a more 
familiar description. 

_ Have you gotthat, Maitre Garandin?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I have it.” 

“Very good! Write—‘ Oyster—in Latin, 
ostreum; in Greek, oorpeov. Ménage 
states that the old French word was 
oistres previously to that of huitres.’ It 
would be very interesting, M. Garandin, 
to be able to follow the word oorpsov— 
ostreum, ostres, huitres-—through its 
various transformations, That must be 
the subject of future investigations. You 
tell me .you have given lessons in Greek. 
They were private lessons, I suppose, as 
they do not teach Greek in the parish 
schools ?” 7 

“Exactly, Monsieur—I used to give 
lessons to a son of M. Malais, the late 
owner of Benzeval, during the holidays; 
but the young man died prematurely.” 

“Were you a schoolmaster at the time 
of that miller’s death that was so much 
talked of, and is still talked of now and 
then in the neighbourhood ?” 

_ No, Monsieur, I was a bailiff then.” 

“Tres bien! Write—‘ For some time 
the Romans eat none but the oysters of 
Lake Lucrinum ; subsequently they were 

taken from Brundusium and Tarentum; 
finally the only oysters highly esteemed 
were those of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
oyster is a shellfish of the bivalve species. 
The shell of the oyster is in shape almost 
round,—usually thick, knotty, and un- 
even.’——-They tell me you were a witness 
in that affair ?” 





457 . 


“ What affair ?” | 
| © Why, the affair of the miller.” 

Yes, Monsieur.” : 

“The assassin was son of a fisherman 
hereabouts, was he not ?” | 

“Yes, Monsieur,—Risque-Tout’s son.” 

* He escaped from prison, did he not?” ° 

“Yes, Monsieur, and since then the 
say he is dead.” 

“‘T have been told he was. I heard a 
good deal of the affair at the time of my 
buying Benzeval. Benzeval was mort- 
gaged to the miller, and his heir was this. 
—— What is his name ?” 

‘Whose, Monsieur ?” 

“The murderer’s.” 

“Oh! the murderer,—-Onesime Alain, 
Monsieur.” 

“JT thought you and Desiree had been 
good friends, M. Garandin.” 

“TI don’t think we are on very bad 
terms, Monsieur.” 

“She does not speak of you then as a 
friend ought to do, — especially of Madame | 
Garandin. I was obliged to order her to 
be silent yesterday; she disapproved of 
your wife having a new cap.” 

“Desiree is well off, and is a little 
proud, though she has no occasion to be. 
What she has she didn’t steal. She lived 
with the old miller a long time, and he 
made her cry oftener than her turn, 
Nobody could be a greater brute than he 
when he had taken anything to drink.” 

“What could she mean by saying 
‘Madame Garandin sets her cap too high ?’” 

“T can’t tell, Monsieur. Perhaps she 
wished to accuse her of a little vanity. 
A new bonnet for women of their class, 
Monsieur—for my wife is but little 
higher than Desiree—is a crown. Those 
who have it are as proud as those who 
haven’t it are jealous. After all, perhaps 
Desiree was not quite in the wrong. 
Madame Epiphane gives way to her fan- 
cies a little too much. She forgets 
occasionally what poor devils we are— 
and you might take her for a tradesman’s 
wife, But every now and then I put ber 
in order.” 

“ Write—‘ Macrobe informs us that 
oysters were always served at the tables 
of the Roman Pontiffs. Apicius had a 
secret for preserving oysters, which has 
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. na been handed down to wm. 


some all the way from Italy to Persia to 
the Emperor Trajan, and:on their arrival 
- they were as fresh as. when caught. As 
to the qualities of oysters’—Tell me the 


partioulars of the murder.” 

“Oh! there was nothing strange about 
it, Monsieur. Onesime Alain had done 
his cousin Eloi a service, and the latter 
en : it him dewn in his will. 

m 


debt. 
push—and asked for money. 
refused, and they had a quarrel. Onesime 
was,seen escaping through a wanew, and 
Eioi was found strangled.” 
And he was not supposed to have 
had accomplices ?” 
“There was nothing to involve aceom- 
plices. Besides, the evidence against 
Onesime: was sufficient ; 


people. As for me, I knew more than 
that. The family have a grudge against 
me for having accused him; but it is 
none the less true that I helped, and 
helped well, to save him.” 

“ Really 1 

‘Why, I had known him from a child. 
It went to my heart to witness against 
him. However, when you are sworn to 
tell the whole truth, tell it you must. I 
told all I knew; but when it came to 
getting him out of the way—I don’t 
mind confessing—it was I who took him 
to a vessel that was waiting to carry him 
to England. It was true, he thanked 
me, embraced me, and confessed all ; only 
he ‘persisted in saying that the miller 
had struck him first. It is not unlikely, 
for Eloi Alain’s forte in his lifetime was 
not patience; -but that was no reason for 


strangling him.” 


“Perfectly reasoned. And now, leave 


my Teewivve on Cyeere: for to ge ie 


. Madame Desiree,” said " Breville, 
one morning, “‘let us look over the house- 
keeper’s account. Ah! my dear lady,” 


he added, “ why have you not allowed me | 
seen the door closed behind M, Breville. 


any fish for the last three days ?” 


He sent 


He left 
fortune, but would never give 
hima farthing in his lifetime. Onesime, 
however, got into a habit of thinking 
_ himself rich—spent money and got into 
He came one day—driven to a 
The cousin 


his flight was 
looked upon as a confession by sensible 


« For.a very simple reason, Monsieur,” 
replied Desiree; “the weather bas been 
se bad that the fishermen have. not. been 
able to go out.” 

“Tt is very odd, my dear lady 3 : M. 
Epiphane Garandin—-whom, I will. not 
conceal from you, I bad told that. you 
would persist in keeping me without fish 
—informed me, not half an hour ago, that 
the boats had come in quite full,” 

“‘M. Epiphane had better. mind. his 
own business.” 

“ Just what I told him, when I thought 
he was going too far. I thought you 
were good friends, Madame Desiree ?”’ . 

“ How, Monsieur ?—has he dared to 
speak disrespectfully of me P” 

“And have you any fish to give me to- 
day ?” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur, but I would 
give the world to know what it was he 
said of me—what—” - — 

“Tf you could get a nice fried sole—” 

“In the name of Heaven, M. Breville, 7 
what was it he said P” 

“‘ Nothing worth the trouble of repeat 
ing, my dear Madame Desiree—mere ab- 
surdities—potins—as you say in this part 
of the world.” 

“‘Tt becomes a fellow like him to dare 
to speak of me.” 

“Calm yourself, Madame Desiree. M.. 
Garandin said nothing that could at all 
affect your honour.” . 

“ Affect my honour!—jour de Dieu! 
He wouldn’t dare for his life; but I 
wouldn’t advise him to speak ill of me-— 

“Ah! look there! Here comes Maitre 
Epiphane, my dear Madame Desiree. Let 
me beg of you to be prudent. I have 
some business out of doors. I must gat 
him to go through your accouats with 
you. Pray don’t lose your temper—and 
don’t say anything to him. M. Epiphane, 
oblige me by going through my accounts 
with Madame Desiree.” ... 

And M. Breville quitted the room, 
where he left Madame Desiree and Epi- 
phane measuring each other with their 
eyes, and waiting for his departure to 
commence hostilities. 

“T am glad I have met you, M. Garan- : 
din,” Desiree began, as soon as she had 
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_ And I wanted a word with you, Ma- 
dame Desiree,” replied Epiphane. 

“You must have.a.good stock of im- 
pudence, M. Garandin.” 

- The.“ conversation thus broached, 
threatened to become warm; and: it is 
probable that M. Breville, in. spite of his 
deafness, so disposed of himself outside 
the door as to overhear its continuation, 
a proceeding which would justify the 
charges current against him in the neigh- 
bourhood. “ M. Breville,” ran the public 
criticism, “has a taste for potins, but we 
are none of us perfect, and with that par- 
donable exception he is the best, the most 
amiable.and the easiest-caught man you 
could meet with. He pays too dearly for 
everything, which, does not, however, 
prevent him, in most cases, from paying 
twice over. People help themselves to 
his wood—turn their beasts out to grass 
in his meadows—and. he raises no objec- 
tions. He gives fétes, he employs work- 
men, he assists the unfortunate when an 
opportunity occurs. Only the worst of 
him is, he wants to know everything. It 
is the man’s weakness. However, he is 
not the only one.” | 

# 2k * * * # 

“Ah! Madame Garandin,” said M. 
Breville, one day, to his secretary’s wife. 
“ How is it that you never wear a superb 
necklace I once saw on you, and which I 
have never seen since? You really looked 
very wall in that necklace.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu!” replied Madame 
Garandin, “it’s all Epiphane; he will 
never let me wear any of my fine things. 
He told me as much that very day, when 
I hadn’t time to take off the necklace to 
open the door to you. If I listened to 
him. I should always go dressed no better 
than a beggar woman.” 

And she showed M. Breville her entire 
coffre, that is to say, her collection of 
linen, wearing apparel, and jewellery. 

“But of what use are they all to me,” 
she said, sighing, “since I am never 
allowed to show them, not even to wear 
them on Sundays ?” ‘ 

“Well, without making too great a 
display either of jewels or rich stuffs, it 
seams to me, Madame Garandin, that you 
might keep up the dignity of your station; 


for, after all, your husband. has. been a 
schoolmaster, and even a bailiff For ins 
stance, here is a.nice little dress, which if 
I were in your place I would give an. 
airing sometimes. A dress always locked 
up! why it will fade and get mouldy! 
It is quite reasonable on working days, 
down gt the baths, that you should. dress 
in such a manner as may be convenient; 
but say, when you go to mass on Sun- 
days, why should you wear a simple cap ? 
You used to wear a bonnet, did you not ?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur, that is true; but in 
those days Epiphane was a bailiff, and a 
bailiff’s wife ought to weara bonnet; it 
was.in honour of my husband and hig 
profession. But now-a-days times are 
changed, and hard enough they are.” 

“M. Epiphane Garandin is now my 
secretary, Madame, and I do not see why 
he. should consider himself degraded on 
that account. I might find people, if I 
wished, who would think to the contrary. 
People need not alter their station, Ma- 
dame Garandin.” 

On the following Sunday, Madame 
Epiphane Garandin did not dare, it is 
true, to exhibit the famous necklace, but 
she came out blooming in the dress which, 
according to M. Breville, would become 
her so well, and mounted a bonnet. M. 
Breville was in the dining-room at the 
window, and Madame Desiree busy re- 
moving the breakfast things, as Madame 
Garandin left the house for mass. 

“Ah! par ma foi,” said M. Breville, 
“there goes Madame Garandin, and upon 
my word she may congratulate herself on 
being well dressed. That dress becomes her 
amazingly, and gives her quite a superior 
look. She is really not a bad figure.” 

Madame Desiree had quitted the table 
and approached the window. 

“‘Does she usually wear a bonnet ? ” 
asked M. Breville. 

‘‘She can wear whatever she pleases,” 
said Madame Desiree. ‘‘ Good name is 
worth more than gold chain. However, 
it is no business of mine! A bonnet 
name of goodness! She used to wear 
one when she was a bailiff’s wife, bat I 
should have hoped she had had enough 
of doing the fine lady; but it seemas 
is no better than ever.” SES Bg 
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“Has Madame Garandin ever had her- 

self talked about then?” M. Breville 
‘asked. ‘“ However, I must say she looks 
very well, dressed in that. manner, and I 
never noticed it before, but she has really 
very, fine eyes,” — 

M. Breville’s eulogies eventually ex- 
asperated Madame Desiree to the highest 
pitch, even to make her give warning on 
the spot, 2s she had enough to live on, 
thanksto her former employer’s liberality : 
she disappeared suddenly, and nothing 
further was heard of her. 

The time fixed for Berenice’s marriage 
with young Glam arrived. Pelagie had 
gently remarked that it was her wish 
there should be no feast. Unquestion- 
ably, she desired her daughter’s happi- 
ness, and expressed it warmly, but she 
could take no part in any pleasure ; 
besides, a little gravity would not inter- 
fere with true happiness. Tranquille de- 
clared himself still more warmly against 
anything like festivities; Berenice was 
similarly disposed; the bridegroom and 
his friends only murmured gently at the 
decision. However, it was universally 
felt that the grief of the Alain family 
should be respected. It was agreed that 
there should be no feast, and that the 
wedding should. be confined to the reli- 
gious ceremony. 

“Happiness can no longer be our 
guest,” said Pelagie. ‘The son who was 
our joy, and perhaps too much our pride, 
has become our shame. For happiness to 
come to our fireside, she must come dis- 
guised, and not in a holiday dress.” 

“Yes,” said Pulcherie, “the recollection 
of our dear lost ones must mix itself with 
everything. All the ill that could further 
happen to us would be to console our- 
selves, that is to say, to see them die in 
our hearts as they have died on the earth. 
Oh, no! Happily we can never be con- 
soled !” 

On the eve of the wedding, Tranquille 
desired a mass to be said at the church 
for Onesime. 

* * * * # * 

Pulcherie sat by the sea-shore in a deep 
reverie, and when Berenice, who had been 
in search of her, came to her side, she was 
tracing almost unconsciously on the sand, 


with the point of her little foot, some 
letters which 9 wave soon obliterated, but: 
not quickly enough to prevent Berenice 
from reading the name of Onesime. 

“Oh, Pulcherie!” she said, “ you think 
of him, then ?” | | ea 

“Yes,” said Pulcherie, “I have long 
re-found my heart of other days. Besides, 
was it not for my sake he sacrificed him- 
self? Was not his whole life a long act. 
of devotion, from the time when, quite a 
child, he barely escaped dying of cold— 
that night when we were lost upon the 
seaP It is not from to-day that I have 
begun to reproach myself for the heed- 
lessness which made me scorn that noble 
heart. Now that he is but a soul, I see 
that eoul in all its beauty. But we are 
making your wedding-day a sad one, my 
poor Berenice !” 

“ Your thoughts do no harm to happi- 
ness, and sadness is more suited to it than 
the boisterous joy which usually reigns in 
marriage feasts. Besides, after what has 
happened in our unfortunate family, what 
others call happiness we can scarcely cal} 
by a higher name than consolation.” 

The bell tolled for death, as they say at 
Dive. The Alain family, amongst whom 
we must class Pulcherie, proceeded to 
church in deep mourning—young Glam 
conducting Berenice—a few friends com- 
pleting the procession. The ceremony 
was performed with the greatest solem- 
nity. As the priest concluded the hymn, 
Dies tra, Dies ilia, a voice at the church 
door uttered the response, ‘ Amen!” 
Some of the spectators turned their heads 
and perceived a man, poorly dressed and 
a stranger to the parish, who no sooner 
found himself the object of attention than 
he quitted the church and disappeared. 


eveemtiterr 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Puricueriz, followed by Mopse, had 
re-ascended the course of the river, and 
seated herself at the foot of Onesime’s 
willow. She gave herself up to reveries 
which brought before her the phantoms 
of days gone by. But soon, seeing that 
the day was drawing to its close, she pre-. 
pared to return to Dive, from whence sbe 
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calculated on being conducted as far as 
Cabourg, by some one belonging to the 
village. However, she expressed a wish 
to pass by Berizeval, where the tenour of 
her life had been so completely changed. 
She was already within a few steps of the 
chateau, when she encountered Epiphane, 
who was about to enter the building. 
Mopse’ growled, displaying his sharp 
white teeth. Epiphane bowed to Pul- 
cherie, and offered to accompany her as 
far as Dive, or even to Cabourg. 

“You see,” she said, pointing to Mopse, 
who, with bristling hair, continued to re- 
gard the ex-schoolmaster with anything 
but friendly intentions, “that in case of 
necessity I have a brave protector.” 

“‘ What is this P” asked Maitre Garan- 
din. “Do I not see somebody prowling 
round the chateau ?” 

And he stepped forward just as a 
stranger had rung the gate bell. A woman 
opened the door. 

“Is M. Breville within ?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“He is from home, Monsieur, on a 
journey.” 

“For long ?” 

“Most likely he will be back this even- 
ing, but certainly to-morrow.” 

“Then I shall not be able to see him. 
Will you say M. Hubert called, and that 
he had not time to wait, but was obliged 
to return immediately.” 

Mopse had begun to growl with greater 
vehemence thanever. Then suddenly, in 
spite of the efforts of Pulcherie, who 
called to him, he threw himself bodily on 
the stranger. But instead of worrying 
or biting him, he leapt upon his shoulders, 
licking his hands and garments ; he rolled 
on the earth, panting; then he recom- 
menced his caresses—galloping round him 
in a circle, and leaping high enough to 
lick his face. 

“‘ Mopse! Mopse!” cried the unknown, 
and he seized the dog in both his arms, 
and covered him with caresses. 

Kpiphane advanced — : 

“You inquired for M. Breville, Mon- 
sieur ?’ said he. . 

“Do you belong to the house?” re- 
plied the stranger. : 

' Yea, Monsieur.” 


“Very well! I have left my name.” 

““M. Hubert ?” said Epiphane. - 

“Yes,” ; Sepa 

“Listen, Onesime; if it ison my ac- 
count you try to disguise your name and 
your voiee, that won't serve your purpose. 
I recognise you easily. What brings you 
here-—unfortunate Onesime ?” 

Pulcherie had drawn near them, think-: 
ing she heard the name of Onesime, and 
already surprised by the joy of the dog; 
but when she heard Garandin name 
Onesime for the second time, she uttered 
a loud cry, and fell on her knees. 

“ Pulcherie !”’ cried Onesime. 

“Ts it you, Onesime, whom we believed: 
dead ?” | 

‘This is no time for talking,” said 
Epiphane. “If it is once known that 
Onesime is here, he is lost.” 

“And it will not be long before it is 


‘known, thanks to you, wretch and traitor 


that you are. But neither is this a time 
for squaring our accounts—only begone 
this instant.” And as he uttered these 
words, Onesime put his hand to a sea- 
man’s cutlass hanging from his belt. 
Epiphane was already at a distance. 

“ Dear Pulcherie,” said Onesime, “ it. 
is not fear alone that has made Epiphane 
fly; besides, the time has not yet come 
when I can be'once more in the midst of 
youall. But I could not repress the de- 
sire to see you from a distance, yesterday, 
in the church. For whom were you all 
in mourning? Ihave not heard of the 
death of anybody.” 

“ Onesime, it was a mass for the repose 
of your soul that wecelebrated yesterday.” 

“ Dear Pulcherie—my only thought— 
all that I loved in the world! And so 
you have adopted my poor Mopse ?” 

“‘ Are you in safety, Onesime ?” 

“TP? Not the least in the world.” | 

“Fly, then, unfortunate man.” 

“J have to see some one who will not: 
be here till to-morrow.” 

“ But if Epiphane should betray, you— 
it is possible.” 

“It is even perfectly certain. I should 
tell you that I did not wish to be recog- 
nised by anybody—TI preferred to be 
thought dead. It is possible that my - 
friends may lose me a second time.” _ 
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“And that. horrible charge 


“Unfortunate, = la wis Has 


- “Tam innocent, Pulcherie—but I am | anybody seen you?” - 


none the less condemned to death.” 

“‘ How you are changed,. Onesime !” 

“T have studied -—I have worked— 
since we last saw each other; but listen 
—I would rather we had not met each 
other. Farewell! Do not speak of me 
to anybody—even to Berenice—that is, 
unless anything evil should happen ; for if 
I am betrayed and arrested, you will hear 
me only too much talked of. Be sure of 
one thing, Pulcherie—my entire life be- 
longs to you. Whatever may happen to 
me, it will be yours to the end—my last 
sigh will be for you. Farewell !” 

And Onesime disappeared among the 
willows and trees of the river. Mopse 
wished to follow him, but he drove him 
back. Pulcherie did not dare return to 
Dive, where she would have to conceal so 
great a secret, and where her emotion 
would be observed without difficulty. She 
walked straight to Cabourg. Her uncle 
had been in bed for some time. 

It was nearly midnight when M. Bre- 
ville arrived at Benzeval with his friend, 
M. Edmond. M. Edmond was a man 
gifted with a degree of corpulence rather 
beyond the common. He would not have 
been. able to geé into any of M. Breville’s 
clothes, and the latter had, consequently, 
not troubled himself to take any with 
him, merely furnishing himself with 
money. Second-hand clothesmen had 
been called in, and great had been the 
difficulty in putting M. Edmond in a fit 
state to leave the inn, the outrageous pro- 
portions of that gentleman not having 
been foreseen by the tailors. At length, 
however, a coat had been discovered that 
he could almost get on. In the course 
of those experiments, M. Breville asked, 
with great interest, the price of a frock- 
coat he observed amidst the garments 
offered tothem. He paid it without hag- 
gling, and put several questions to the 
clothesman. 

The vehicle which bore M. Breville and 
M. Edmond to Benzeval was not more 
than a few yards from the chateau, when 

~axman abruptly stopped the horse. At 
the same timd a voice cried— 
. “Tt is I—~Hubert!” 


“ Yes-—Epiphane,” 

“The devil !” 

“ And everything leads. me to believe 
that he has already taken steps to. get me 
arrested. So, if I hadn’t met you this 
evening, I should have been off during the 
night.” 

“You must come into the chatean-—~ 
we'll see directly what is best to be done. 
Wait till allis locked up. When you see 
a light outside the parlour-door, come in 
by the garden-gate, where I shal be 
waiting for you.” 

“Very good !” 

Half an hour at least elapsed, after 
which, the light having been displayed, 
Onesime was admitted through the gar- 
den-gate by M. Breville, who embraced 
him tenderly. 

“Tam very angry with you, Onesime. 
How ?—in spite of my orders,” 

*T could not wait any longer.” 

“You are mad. Epiphane has been to 
fetch the gendarmes. He has already 
returned.” , 

“TI expected as much.” 

“He has told me of your meeting. 
What he has done is‘for your own sake 
and that of your family. First of all, he 
advised you to ly—you refused to listen 
to him; then, in order to save you in spite 
of yourself, he has sent the gendarmes to 
look for you across the country; but the 
information he has given them will make 
them wander fruitlessly about all the 
forenoon to-morrow. He thought that, 
seeing the danger so imminent, you would, 
asa matter of course, take flight imme- 
diately. This is the order in which he 
has directed the brigadier to pursue his 
search :—TFirst of all here, where he is 
sure you cannot be; secondly, at your 
father’s; then at Cabourg, at M. Malais’s ; 
lastly, at Glam’s, whose son is about to 
marry your sister. He thinks this false 
scent will give you time enough, and more, 
to get out of the way.” 

“What treachery is concealed under 
these precautions ?” 

“Not what you suspect. Epiphane 
would really prefer your escape to your 
arrest. The gendarmes will be here: at 
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daybreak. Sup, and go to sleep. Wecan 
talk while you are eating.” 

It was scarcely six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Berenice had arisen, a happy bride. 
Palcherie had come to assist her with her 
toilet. Suddenly young Glam arrived with 

‘the news that Onesime was not dead— 
that. he had been seen in the village, and 
pe been arrested by the gendarmes while 
endeavouring to make his eseape over the 
walls of the Chateau de Benzeval. 
tidings impressed everybody with the 
most various and even contrary ideas. 
Onesime was still living —but living, 
doubtless, only to die a shameful death. 

There was no more talk of marriage for 
that day. Pulcherie was now at liberty 
to say that she had met him the previous 
evening. Everybody caressed Mopse, who 
had so well recognised his master. 

“Oh!” said Pelagie, “if I could at least 
have kissed him, and held him to my 
heart !” , 

It was remarked with some astonish- 
ment, that the gendarmes, after having 
taken Onesime to Caen prison, had re- 
turned to Benzeval, and not quitted the 
vicinity for some days. It was not long 
before the witnesses were summoned,— 
Maitre Epiphane Garandin and bis wife, 
as well as the late miller’s servant. But, 
as we have already heard, Desiree had left 
the country without leaving any clue to 
her destination. M. Breville went fre- 
quently to Caen. When the day of trial 
was fixed, he asked Tranquille Alain and 
Pelagie if they would wish to be present. 
They hesitated for some time, but they 
received a summons to attend as witnesses, 
in virtue of the discretionary power of the 
President, M. Malais, also called upon, 
took his niece Pulcherie with him. 


CHAPTER XXYVII. 


Wen the day of trial arrived (few of 
our dramatis persone had slept during the 
night), the witnesses presented themselves 
at their post. Berenice and Pulcherie 

‘stood apart with Pelagie. All three were 
pale, and scarcely exchanged a word one 
with another. M. Malais, Tranquille 
Alain, Epiphane and his wife were on the 


These. 


witness-bench,. The, judges soon. made. 
their appearance, took their seats, and the 
President ordered the accused to be 
brought into court. Onesime Alain en- 
tered between two gendarmes, and was 
placed in the dock. The three women, 
on seeing him, wept in silence. Tran- 
quille Alain avoided looking in the direc- 
tion of his son; his sadness was mingled: 
with an aspect of severity. The list of 
Witnesses was called over. All replied 
to their‘ names with the exception of 
Desirée, the miller’s servant, whose place 
of abode they had not been able to dis- 
cover, and M. Breville, whose absence no 
one could explain, The President an- 
nounced that the proceedings had com- 
menced. The accused having replied to the 
formal questions that he was a seaman and 
captain in the merchant service, the Pro- 
cureur du Roi interrupted him, and said— 

“The accused had not this title in the 
indictment previous to his escape. Is it 
real ?” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Onesime, “TI took 
flight because, though innocent, I saw a 
mass of probabilities accumulating round 
me, which might have deceived the wis- 
dom of my judges. I hoped that chance, 
or rather Providence, would furnish me 
with some proof of my innocence, that I 
might have brought myself to lay before 
the eyes of the court. In the meantime, 
[have worked hard—I have acquired the 
rank of captain, and have made a voyage 
to the Indies. There are papers which 
will satisfy you.” 

The Procureur du Roi then reading the 
act of indictment, commenced by recall- 
ing the death of the miller, who had evi- 
dently lost his life in the defence of his 
treasures. 

This exposition of the case was followed 
by the pleading of the Public Minister. 
He enlarged upon the horrible ingratitude 
of Onesime, who, overwhelmed with kind. 
nesses from his uncle, had basely mur- 
dered the latter, in the impatience caused, 
by his having to wait for the inheritance, 
He complimented Epiphane Garandin, 
who, struck with horror at a crime se. 
terrible, had cast off from his honest 


heart a friendship of long standing, and 


had not hesitated to facilitate the agoom- 
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ane of the rigorous duties of justice. | 


e concluded by demanding the execu- 
tion upon Onesime of the articles 296, 
297, and 302 of the Penal Code. 


anything to say in his defence, and if he 
had chosen an advocate. A tall, rigid 
looking man then penetrated the crowd, 
advanced to the very foot of the tribunal, 
and said— 

*“ Monsieur le President, as a witness 
in the case, I demand, with the consent 
of the prisoner, to be allowed to conduct 
his defence before Messieurs the judges 
and jury.” 

“Prisoner,” said the President, “do 
you accept the witness now present as 
your defender ?” 

*T do, Monsieur.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Hector-Eugene, Count de Sievenn.” 

The inhabitants of Dive and Benzeval 
looked at each other with astonishment. 
The President had spoken in a very low 
voice, and M. Breville, who now called 
himself the Count de Sievenn, had an- 
swered on the instant—he who had so 
often seemed unable to hear the loudest 
and shrillest voices! ' 

“The witness,” said the Procureur du 
Roi, “is registered merely by the name 
of M. Breville.” 

“Then Breville, if you please; it is of 
little consequence. However, here are 
papers to establish my identity.” 

© Ah ca! why, he isn’t deaf now,” 
murmured Epiphane. 

“It’s a singular transformation,” said 
M. Malais. ‘ However, I’m glad to find 
‘the real proprietor of Benzeval is a man 
of becoming rank. I had my doubts.” 

“* May I begin?” 

“Speak, Monsieur.” 

‘“‘ Gentlemen of the jury, and Messieurs 
the judges—I was on the jetty at Havre 
just as a ship was about to perish. The 
danger was so fearful that the stoutest 
pilots hesitated to put out tosea. Onesime 
Alain came; his example encouraged other 
sailors. The fury of the sea was conquered, 
and six men were saved from a certain 
death. The next day, in the middle of a 
feast, at which I was allowed the honour 
of being present, Onesime Alain was 


arrested as guilty of a murder committed 
on the person of his relation and bene- 
factor, in the intention of robbing him, 


: 11, who had witnessed the devotion. of 
- The President asked Onesime if he had 


Onesime to mere strangers—who had also. 
seen the air with which he repulsed me. 
when I had stupidly offered him money— 
I received the accusation as improbable. 
and absurd. I therefore refused to desert 
this brave and generous man; I soon. 
learnt that he had, but a few years ago, 
exposed his life to save that of the relative 
whom he was now accused of having 
basely murdered. Nevertheless, the most. 
overwhelming evidence was produced 
against him. Circumstances, bearing @ 
singular resemblance to proofs, accumu. 
lated. I watched the case, I saw that 
Onesime would be-condemned; excuse 
my boldness, Messieurs, but I thought 
Justice was mistaken, and that she was 
about to commit one of those most rare, 
but most deplorable errors which have 
occasionally stained her ermine with drops 
of innocent blood. I had absolutely no- 
thing to reply to the accusation; but an 
eloquent voice in my own heart said to 
me, ‘ This man is innocent.’ I procured 
his escape. I was assisted, I should state 
in justice, by a man on whom Monsieur 
the Procureur has just uttered a remark- 
able eulogy—by Epiphane Garandin, who 
displayed the greatest zeal and courage 
in bringing about this escape. I had 
some difficulty in persuading Onesime 
Alain to flee. He pretended that, being 
innocent, he ran no risk of condemnation. 
Your wisdom, Messieurs, was by him 
worthily appreciated; but I am not so 
young; I have lived—I have seen the 
world—that has filled me with a general 
mistrust, which is, no doubt, exaggerated 
and unreasonable. I got Onesime out of 
the way; I have some friends, some in- 
fluence, even a little money. Onesime, 
who had no education, worked in solitude, 
worked with intelligence and persever- 
ance. At the end of a year he was ad- 
mitted a captain in the merchant servjce, 
under the name of Hubert, having, at ny 
suggestion, laid aside that of Onesifne 
Alain till such time as he should be a 
able to bear it without taint or syspi- 
cion,” | 
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Bat, Monsieur,” said the Procureur 
du Roi, “it strikes me you are telling us 
-what concerns nobody but yourself. These 
episodes bear very indirectly on the case, 
fatigue the attention of the jury,and——” 

- Monsieur,” replied M. de Sievenn, 
‘you have devoted two hours and a-half 
to. stating the accusation; I do not ask 
for more than ove half hour to destroy it 
in. Let me employ that half hour ac- 
cording to my fancy. The gentlemen of 
the jury, I am sure, will be too anxious 
to avoid condemning an innocent man to 
be fatigued by my words. Moreover, I 
am about to enter into details which will 
afford you yourself, M. le Procureur, some 
satisfaction, May I continue?” 

“Continue,” said the President. 

“ My friend was in concealment—I say 
my friend, gentlemen, because the man 
seated there between two gendarmes has 
done me the honour to call me his friend 
—an honour I sought on the day of his 
saving the: ship—an honour I have con- 
sidered greater since he has become un- 
fortunate, falsely accused, and abandoned 
by all, Misfortune, as it were, consecrates 
men, and entitles them to our veneration. 
For me, however, it was not sufficient to 
know that Onesime Alain was in safety 
from the probable mistaken vengeance of 
the law; I believed, I felt, I knew that 
he was innocent, and I had not the slight- 
est proof to bring forward in his favour. 
Such a proof was necessary to me: I felt 
it my duty to devote my entire life to its 
discovery. It was a great and noble aim, 
and I gave myself up to it wholly. I 
made my appearance at Benzeval as if by 
accident; I represented myself as the 
most deaf and credulous of men; I could 
hear nothing, and would believe anything. 
These two infirmities freed me from any- 
thing like mistrust ; people would speak 
freely before me, just as if no one were 
present. I became acquainted with the 
whole neighbourhood ; I wished to be 
conversant with the life of everybody. 
There is scarcely an inhabitant but has 
told me two or three times over the story 
of the miller, Eloi Alain, being found 
dead in his bedroom. A hundred times I 
‘thought I began to perceive a glimmering 
of light—as often have I run my head 





against the false and the absurd. I care- 
fully took notes of all the reports, all the 
contradictions. This lasted for three 
years, gentlemen, and it is only within 
the last three weeks that I have received 
the last proof that was wanting—not for 
my conviction as to the innocence of my 
friend—that is no stronger than on the 
first day——but for yours, gentlemen; and 
now it is in my power to declare to you, 
and to prove it in the most incontestable 
manner, first, that Onesime Alain, my 
friend, is innocent; and secondly, that 
the real murderer of Eloi Alain is that | 
man, Epiphane Garandin, on whom, M. Je 
Procureur, you have just pronounced so 
flattering an eulogy.” 

And as he pronounced these words, M. 
de Sievenn—with form erect and majes- 
tic, and eyes flashing fire—advanced to- 
wards Kpiphane, who was pale as a corpse 
—seized him by the arm, and with invin- 
cible strength dragged him to the centre 
of the court-house, in front of the judges 
and jury, dumb with astonishment and 
terror. 

“There!” he repeated; “this gentle- 
man, this man, Epiphane Garandin, is at 
once the accuser of Onesime and the 
assassin of the miller.” | 

“ Messieurs,” cried Epiphane, “’tis a 
calumny ; this man is mad.” 

M. de Sievenn then requested the Pre- 
sident to summon into court, as a witness, 
the spinster Desiree Maurel, who had lived 
with the miller as his servant up to the 
time of his death. 

“The witness,” he added, “ did not 
answer to her name when called, for 
reasons which I will take upon myself ‘to 
explain.” 

‘Being installed in the neighbour- 
hood, gentlemen, having thoroughly es- 
tablished my reputation for deafness and 
credulity, I engaged as housekeeper the 
spinster Desiree Maurel, servant to the 
deceased miller; and as secretary M. 
Epiphane Garandin, with whom I had 
previously merely had some indirect 
communication at the time of One- 
sime’s escape. Maitre Epiphane had been 
in turns schoolmaster, tinman, soldier, 
fiddler, parish-clerk, apothecary — and, 
subsequently, and to conclude—murderer 
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and false witness. In order to find the— 
witness (a8 Monsieur the President chooses 
to call him) employment, I made a pre- 


tence of writing a scientific treatise on 


oysters. From that moment the combat 
had commenced. Now, I would make 
Epiphane, his wife, and the _ spinster 
Desiree live in the house together ; then 
they would talk together without sus- 
pecting me in the least. Now, I would 
throw among them some germ of discord; 
nd each, under the influence of anger, 
would speak to me with sufficient free- 
dom. I continued to write and to make 
out my case. To conclude, gentlemen, I 
have it at length in my power to inform 
you in what manner the crime was really 
committed. I will urge nothing what- 
ever for which I cannot furnish the most 
incontrovertible proofs. . 

“ Onesime, charged with desertion and 

detained in the country by the influence 
of a passion—more noble than reasonable 
——had found an asylum in the house of 
his uncle, whose life he had saved with 
an uncommon degree of self-devotion. 
Here is a medal in commemoration of the 
act. Eloi Alain, I am bound to say, in 
spite of the habit the living are accus- 
tomed to indulge in, of divesting them- 
selves of all the good qualities they are 
embarrassed with in favour of the dead 
—Eloi Alain was an usurer. He had 
made himself master—by all sorts of 
means that are the reverse of honourable 
—of the greater part of the property of 
Monsieur Malais de Benzeval, whom he 
persecuted to the utmost extent of his 
power in order to make him sell his house 
—all that was left him of a considerable 
fortune. 

“From a very long date, a tie of the 
closest friendship had existed between 
Onesime’s family and that of M. Malais. 
The children of the two houses had been 
brought up together. Onesime implored 
his uncle to take pity on a decayed old 
man, fallen from a high position, over- 
whelmed by every species of misfortune, 
and reduced to the verge of beggary and 
despair. The miller was inflexible ; the 
old man and the rest of the family were 
about to be driven out of doors. Their 
house--their last asylum, must be sold; 


the bills of sale were posted up, when 
Onesime, after having for the last ‘time 
thrown himself at his cousin’s feet, could 
only take counsel from despair. He 
resolved to take from the miller the 
sum the latter claimed from M. Malais, 
in order that M. Malais should return it 
to him on the following day, under the 
form of payment. Eloi Alain was from 
home; Onesime opened a secret drawer, 
whose whereabouts he had previously 
suspected; counted out the necessary 
sum ; then, hearing a noise, and seeing an 
eye watching him through the keyhole, 
took flight, and ‘caused the sum to be con- 
veyed to the miller’s unfortunate debtor, 
who, for his part, refused to profit by it, 
and returned it a few days afterwards for 
the benefit of the miller’s heirs. The 
man who had surprised Onesime, and who 
had seen him without being seen by him, 
was not the miller, but in fact Epiphane 
Garandin, who had, like Onesime, access 
to the house at all times. Whether it 
was that he had intended, like Onesime, to 
take advantage of the miller’s absence to 
invade his secret hoard, or whether, as an 
accidental witness of what was going for- 
ward, he had thought that it would be 
easy for him to throw the blame of the 
theft on another man’s shoulders,——he 
emptied the treasure. Onesime had taken 
eight thousand seven hundred francs, 
which have been returned to the estate 
by M. Malais de Benzeval; but there re- 
mained in paper and gold twenty-eight 
thousand francs, to which Epiphane Ga- 
randin was about to help himself, when 
he was surprised in his turn. But this 
time it was by the miller, who seized him 
by the throat, attempting to cry out, and 
whom Epiphane strangled. After which, 
he took away the twenty-eight thousand 
francs. | 

“The next day thé miller was found 
dead, and the drawer empty. In the 
hand of the corpse was found a fragment 
of cloth, which he had probably torn from 
his murderer’s coat. The precaution of 


putting this-under seal was not attended 


to. A few hours afterwards the piece of 
cloth had disappeared. Here it is. 
“Epiphane, on returning to his own 


home, was obliged to confess to his wife 
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nonely all that hed happened. He told 


cher he had found the miller murdered— 
in ‘the agonies of death. The thief, he 
said, bad not taken all. He himself had 
brought away the rest, which otherwise 
would have reverted to Onesime the mur- 
derer, and next heir to his uncle. In the 
convulsions of his agony, Eloi Alain, whom 
he had endeavoured to succour, had torn 
his coat, on to which, also, some drops of 
blood had spirted. He ordered his wife 
to burn the coat; she threw it on the 
fire, but fearing that. the smell of the 
cloth, which was beginning to burn, would 
be perceived by the neighbours, urged 
also, perhaps, by a feeling of sordid ava- 
rica, or by a providential blindness, the 
woman Garandin immediately plucked 
the burning coat from the fire, and con- 
cealed it. Subsequently, she sold it at 
Caen to an old clothesman, named Samuel, 
who repaired it and resold it to one of 
his brethren, Solomon, residing at Trou- 
ville, at which town I purchased it. 
There is the coat, with two pieces of 
another cloth of the same colour; the 
one replacing the part torn out by the 
dying miller, and the other the burnt 
piece. Chemists might possibly detect 
traces of the blood. Monsieur the Pre- 
sident may call upon the two clothes- 
men. 

“Epiphane, believing, as he has con- 
tinued to believe up to to-day, that his 
wife had destroyed the fatal garment, 
went in search of the spinster Desiree, 
and told her the same story as he had 
told his wife, but with some variation of 
detail. He said nothing about the twenty- 
eight thousand francs. He persuaded her 
to remove the piece of cloth left in the 
clenched, hand of the corpse; but the 
woman, to whom certain circumstances 
connected with the affair appeared suspi- 
cious, carefully preserved the piece of 
cloth, of which I have finally succeeded 
in obtaining possession. She was greatly 
attached to her master. Epiphane pre- 
vailed on her to deceive she officers of 


justice chietiy by making her hope that it. 


would not become known that the miller 
had been murdered by his nephew, as he, 
Epiphane, would have been obliged to 
divulge the case, should he find himeelf 
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in the slightest danger. Some time after- 
wards, when she had been sufficiently 
compromised, by having abstracted the 
piece of cloth and frustrated the ends.of 
justice, lese scruples were shown towards 
her, and by degrees she learnt more of 
the affair. But she still believed Onesime — 
to be the assassin. She was, therefore, 
persuaded to allow him to be tried ; when 
Epiphane, who saw certain suspicions © 
likely to bear against himself, made up 
his mind to sacrifice Onesime, against 
whom there was no difficulty in accu- 


mulating a mass of circumstantial evi- 


dence. However, entrammelled as was 
Onesime in the net that had been spread 
for him, by an accident and the perfidy 
of Garandin, the latter still feared that in 
the course of the trial an accident or the 
wisdom of the judges might bring the 
real truth to light. Therefore he did his 
best to assist the accused in escaping. 
When I made up my mind to discover 
the truth, in order that I might lay it 
before you, Messieurs, I did not wish to 
render an enterprise, already but too 
arduous, impossible by any undue degree 
of precipitation. I have therefore devoted 
three years to the accumulation of proofs, 
and my treasure has been scraped toge- 
ther, grain by grain, like that of an ant. 
I reserve all I have to say to the witnesses 
till such time as M. le President may 
choose to examine them.” 

The President then asked Epiphane 
what he had to reply to the accusation 
just brought against him by M. Breville. 
Epiphane rose and fell back on his seat 
without having been able to pronounce a 
word. Then he arose again, and said— 

“There is not a word of truth in alk 
that he has said, but my advocate will 
answer him.” | 

ae advocate took up the word, and 
said— 

‘‘T have advised my client not to an- 
swer a single question till 1 have had some 
conversation with him.” 

“Then,” said the President, “we will 
examine some other witnesses. Call the 
woman: Garandin. Let Garandin with- 
draw, ond see that the gendarmes do not 
leave him.” eee: 

Monsieur the President,” said M. de 
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Sievenn, “may I puta few questions to 
the witnesses 

“You can communicate them to me.” 

After the ordinary questions, the Presi- 
dent asked Madame Garandin if she re- 

cognised the coat purchased by M. Breville. 
She replied in the negative. 

Did you ever sell a coat to the old 
clothesman, Samuel >” 

“I never saw Samuel in my life. I 
don’t know anybody of the name.’ 

“Sit down. Call the witness Samuel.” 

Samuel was examined. He recognised 
‘Madame Garandin in the middle of the 
crowd as the woman who had sold him 
the coat which Solomon, of Trouville, had 
subsequently bought of him. The sale, 
‘moreover, was registered in his books, 
only Madame Garandin had chosen to 
alter her name a little and called herself 
Madame Parentin. 

“And you, Madame Garandin, do you 
persist in your denial of having sold to 
the clothesman, Samuel, the coat now 
shown to you?” 

“T confess that it is true, but Iam 
frightened. I don’t know why I am 
asked all these questions. I am afraid 
_of.giving answers that will get me into 
trouble—” 

“Falsehood alone can get you into 
trouble. Tell the truth, as you have 
sworn before Christ. Was it you who 
put in these two pieces of cloth, one re- 
‘placing a tear, the other a burn ” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“Did not your husband order you to 
burn this coat, and did you not prefer to 
sell it ?” 

“ All I remember is that I sold it.” 

On the day of the miller’s murder, 
did not your husband bring home a great 
deal of money ?” 

“No, Monsieur. We have never been 
80 poor as since that misfortune happened. 
Everybody knows that.” 

** Monsieur the President,” interrupted 
M. de Sievenn, “will you ask Madame 
‘Epiphane if that is not a ruse invented 
by her husband, and one which has given 
her great annoyance ? Ask her, if you 
please, if she did not at length succeed 
in obtaining his permission to. purchase 


‘certain: ornaments which she has only. 


been able to wear in her own honse. with 
closed doors. Ask her if, on the frst 
occasion of my calling upon her, she had 
not, in her confusion, still kept on a. gold 
necklace ; ; and if Epiphane, elieving. in 
my deafness, did not take her to. task 
severely on the subject in my presence,” . 

“You may search all over the house, 
you won’t find any gold necklaces there.” 

“That will depend upon where they 
look for them. If they will lift up a flag- 
stone under the cinders, at the back of 
the fire-place, they will find a gold neck- 
lace and other valuables, and also neaély 
the whole of the twenty-eight thousand 
francs stolen by Epiphane.” 

“What have you to say to’ that, 
woman ?” 

“ Monsieur the President, I say that 
it is not true.” 

“The house shall be searched. imme- 
diately.” 

“Eh bien! Tt is true that there. is. 
money there, but Garandin found it.” 

« Monsieur the President, will you have 
the kindness to ask Madame andin. 
whether, in the course of the quarrels I 
managed to bring about between her and 
the spinster Desiree, the latter never. 
made any allusions to Epiphane’s crime, 
with which she was only half acquainted ?. 
Did she not say to Madame Garandin, on 
one occasion amongst others, ‘ Whenever 
I choose, I can send your husband to the 
galleys;’ to which Madame Garandin re- 
plied by a supplicating gesture, pointing 
to me, but the spinster Desiree reminded 
her by a sign that I was deaf?” 

Madame Garandin appeared over- 
whelmed, and made no answer. Desiree 
was called into court, and her replies were 
in conformity with M. de Sievenn’s asser- 
tions. She complained of M. Breville, 
who had deceived her for so long a time 
by pretending to be deaf. And then he 
had appeared so good-natured, so gullible, 
Nobody could have mistrusted him. How- 
ever, she recollected the pains he had 
taken now to embroil her, and now to re-- 
conciliate her with the Garandins. It 
was at his instigation she had left the. 
country. 

Garandin was. re-called. The" Pro- 
cureur du Roi asked him where he had 
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found the money that was concealed ‘in 
his house. He replied that he had found 
momoney, = 

- “Tt is not worth your while to deny it 
any: longer,” replied the magistrate. 
“Your wife has just confessed that you 
had fotthd money.” 

.6T* found a crown piece once on the 
road to Trouville.” 

That is net what we are talking about. 
It is a question of twenty-eight thousand 
francs that ares concealed behind a stone 
in-your fire-place. Your wife, on being 
quéstioned rs to the possession of so im- 
portant a sum, by a person in your hum- 
ble position, has replied that you found 
it.” 

All was over now for Epiphane, whom 
the jury pronounced guilty. He was 
condemned to the galleys with hard labour 
for life; his wife to five years’ imprison- 


ment, and Desiree to one year-——of which, . 


however, she only served three months, 
M. de Sievenn having deeply interested 
himéeelfin her behalf, as he had previously 
promised. | 

Onesime, though still charged as a 
refractory conscript, was immediately 
released, M. de Sievenn being surety for 
him, and the President having promised 
to obtain his pardon. It was with great 
emotion that the spectators witnessed the 
well-grown, handsome young man, for 
whom the gendarmes made way respect- 
fully, throw himself on his knees before 
his father and mother, who blessed before 
embracing him. 

It was only a few days afterwards that 
another judgment, obtained before a civil 
court, ordered that the legacy of his cousin, 
EloiAlain, should be delivered to Onesime, 
in conformity with the will of the former, 
but this was only a matter of form, of 
which the result wasmerely communicated 
by an advocate’s letter. I need not 
describe the joy of the Alain family, when 
they were all re-assembled in the cottage 
at Dive, where Onesime slept that night. 
Pelagie, with a sweet and delicate woman’s 
instinct—an instinct, indeed, such as 
woman alone possesses—called Pulcherie 
to her side, and folding her in her 
motherly arms, said to her, “ My daugh- 
ter!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

For some days afterwards no more was 
seen either of Pulcherie or Onesime. 
Onesime never left the Chateau de Benze-’ 
val, where he was probably occupied with. 
M. de Sievenn. Pulcherie, under various 
pretences, remained at her uncle’s, at: 
Cabourg. Moreover, an illness which had: 
seized M. Malais furnished a reason in lieu 
of pretences. Certain disclosures which 
had been made relative to his ruin, in the 
course of the trial, had deeply humiliated. 
him. He exclaimed unceasingly-——“ Mon 
Dieu! what will people say! I can never 
dare show my face in the country again ;. 
after I had concealed my misery so care- 
fully and so successfully—those infernal 
chatterboxes to come and make it a text 
for their pleadings !” , 

Pulcherie dared not tell him that no 
living soul had ever been the dupe of his 
sad comedy. Berenice often came to see. 
Pulcherie; but Berenice herself was 
embarrassed. Contrary to the expectation 
of all the family, Onesime no longer spoke 
of marrying Pulcherie; they therefore 
did not dare to speak of the subject: 
to her; but Pelagie and Berenice spoke 
of it between themselves. : 

“It will spoil all my happiness if. he 
does not give me Pulcherie fora daughter,”” 
said the good mother; “I feel that I 
already hate the woman he will marry in: 
her place.” 

“We can’t force anybody in ~ those 
matters,” said worthy Father Alain, “ but: 
I hope it is not because he has become 
rich, and because Pulcherie is poor, he has. 
changed in his intentions towards her.. 
No, 1 hope it is not that.” 

“Oh, no! maké sure as to that,” cried 
Berenice, “and I am certain he had no 
thought of anything but to marry Pul- 
cherie. I would wager he’ll be here this 
evening, my dear parents, to ask your 
consent,”’ 

“ He won't have to wait long for it,” 
said Pelagie. a. 

But he neither came that evening, nor: 
on those succeeding it. Berenice began 
to feel uneasy. The conversation with 
Pulcherie, therefore, became embarrass- 
ing; she was fearful of chilling the heart 

, (ait 
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‘or wounding the pride. of Madame de} | rate I shall not 
put my foot outside the doar, exeept to 


‘Morville. Palcherie wept and said— 

“Hie is right; he repays me my diadain. 
Did 1 not disdain him when he loved me: 
so, and when hewas poor? Alas! Heaven. 

is my witness, thet it was not his poverty 

prevented my thinking of him. How 
changed he is! How. noble his face has 
beeome, how grand his step ; and since I 
have known so long that he sacrificed 
himself for me, how. much ought I not to. 
love him for the sufferings he has endured 
on my account! But now it is my duty 
te avoid him, and conceal my affection. 
How unfortunate that he should have 
become rich !” 

M, Malais called her to his bedside. 

“*Palcharie,” he said, “1 scarcely dare 
ask you to leave your friends. But for 
my part I must go away—far from 
Benzeval. It is known now that I am a 
poor man. I dare not go out; the chil- 
dren will point their fingers at me. I 
cannot remain here.” . 

“We will go wherever you wish, dear 
uncle—dear father; I wish for nothing 
better; provided I can occasionally hear 
some news of the frieuds I shall have to 
eave here—if a letter can reach me from 

‘time to time, to assure me that they are 

‘happy. I believe both of us will be bet- 
ter off in all respects far away. I will 
write to Madame de Fondois, my old 
friend, to procure me some music lessons 
to give in Paris. We will go to Paris. 
There we can appear whatever we wish ; 
nobody knows what is going forward in 
your own house—nobody thinks of it. 1 
will take care of you; we will live hap- 
pily.” 

“Thanks, thanks! my sweet Pulcherie,” 
cried the old man: “I-could not have 
dared to ask itof you, but you save my 
life. I did not wish to leave you here 
alone, but yet.I could not have remained 
here any longer. Here, where everybody 
knows me to be plunged in misery. Here,, 
where the highest sentiment I can hope 
to inspire must be one of pity. Thanks, 
thanks !” ? 

“When shall we go?” 

“Whenever you please, dear uncle. 
Bat do’ you not think it would be better 
to wait for Marie’s answer P” 
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mijiated. I can wait; besi 





“ Ag you will, A¢ any rate I shall not 


leave Dive, nover to return to it. Ob, 


no! I will not: let them enjoy the plea- 
sure of seeing the owner of. Benzeval, 


whom they have known rich and happy, 
wandering by the wayside, poor and hu- 

des, I have no 
occasion to go out. What do I gee when 
Igoovt? Lands that have belonged to 
me—tay woods that they are cutting 
down—the Chateau de Begzeval, a honse 





on which I have expended so much care 


and money, and at which I cannot look 
except through an iron grating. They 
say that this M. de Sievenn, who has done 
a very great action in saving an Innoceyt 
man from the scaffuld, but who has chosen 
to speak of people and things he might 
just as well have left alone, is making 
enormous improvements at .Benzeyal, as 
if I had left anything there that needed 
doing. Iam sure he will spoil everything. 
I should like to go there just once, only 
to see the bad taste.of such people.” 

‘What for, uncle, except to inflict on 
yourself fresh sorrows? For my part, 
provided I can know occasionally that the 
friends of my childhood are happy—and 
they will beso, for they now have all that 
has been wanting to them—I shall regret 
nothing here but the churchyard.” 

Ina few days the prospect of leaving 
Dive had restored the old nvan to health. 
He would not even allow a window to be 
opened, and only took air in the evening, 
when he could not be seen, | 

Marie de Fondois’ letter soon arrived. 
Its tone was somewhat patronising. ‘How- 
ever, Marie had attended to all that 
Pulcherie had asked of her; she had al- 
ready secured her two pupils, and was 
confident of meeting with others, The 
letter contained much condolence with 
Pulcherie’s unfortunate situation, and 
that couched in terms far from obliging. 
It should be stated, in explanation of 
this, that Marie de Fondois had with dif- 
ficulty tolerated beirig eclipsed in society 
by Puleherie de Morville, who, for a short 


| time enough, it is true, had shone richer 


and more brilliant than herself, and had 
never ceased to be more beautiful. In 
spite of the disdainful tone of her friend 
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‘Pulchorie was delighted with the letter; 
‘and, of the same mind as M. Malais, she 
hastened the preparations for their de- 


~ Oneday Berenice returned home, threw 
herself into Pelagie’s arms, and burst 
into tears. 

— You do not know, mother, Pulcherie 
js going away. I found her packing up 
her clothes. She is going to Paris with 


‘M. Malais; she says that M. Malais can- 


not bear to be poor where he has been 
rich; above all, since his misery, which 
he thought he had hidden from all the 
world, has been spoken of at Onesime’s 
trial, Since then he has refused to leave 
the house at all, he isso ashamed, and 
you would not believe how he is changed. 

ulcherie is going to give music lessons 
at Paris, and I do not think it is only her 
uncle’s distress that has decided her to do 
so. Onesime, with his strange indiffe- 
rence, hasa great deal to do with it. Her 
eyes are often quite red. I donot like to 
speak.to her of Onesime ; for, to tell the 
truth, I do not krtow what to think of 
him; she does not like to speak of him 
either; but I can sée it is that is'wearing 
her heart out. It must be owned his con- 
duct is very strange. He, who only lived 
for her sake—now that she might be his, 
he seems not to think of her at all. How- 
ever, I will not believe that he is changed 
so because he has grown rich. Besides, 
what can he want? Pulcherie is so beau- 
tiful, so refined, and she loves him! I 
have spoken to her so much during the 
last three years of my brother’s love, his 
devotion, and his suffering!- However, 
Pulcherie is going away, and, in fact, I 
can understand why she does not wish to 
remain here. I could say nothing to her, 
I was choking, and so I have come here 
to weep with you.” 

“But this is dreadful!” cried Pelagie. 
“I will not have Pulcherie go away. It 
is true that Onesime no longer makes as 
much of us as he did; he is always en- 
‘gaged at M. de Sievenn’s chateau. This 
M. de Sievenn has done him a great ser- 
vice, and is a true friend; but, at any 
rate, he cannot make him forget hiagfa- 
mily and his heart’s love. Listen, Bere- 
nice! things can’t go on in this way; he 





‘must, at least, be made to explain him» | 
self, Take your cloak,.and:let.us go te- 
‘gether to the chateau; we will talk te 


him; he shall, at least, show us what is 

really in his heart.” : PAsee 
“Come, mother.” ee ee 
The two women started for the chateaus 

as they passed at a little distance. from 


the churchyard they saw Pulcherie, who 


was on her knees at her infant’s tomb, 
which she soon after left to pray at that 
of her aunt. Then they saw her gather 
flowers from both graves, and kiss the 
stones which covered them. * 

“ Mother,”’ said Berenice, “ do you see? 
she has come to bid them farewell.” 

They were not long in reaching the 
chateau. They asked for Onesime. They 
were told that he had gone out on -horse- 
back in the morning, but was expected 
back shortly. They waited half an hour, 
and he arrived. He kissed his. mother 
and sister affectionately. 

“Onesime,” said Pelagie, “we have just 
passed by Benzeval churchyard. We saw 
Pulcherie there; she was bidding fare- 
well to the dead ones she leaves behind 
her.” 

“ Farewell ?” 

“Yes,” added Berenice, “she is going 
to Paris with M. Malais. She leaves Dive 
never to return to it.” 

Onesime grew pale, and, taking his 
sister by the arm, he cried — 

“She is not gone—at least—she is not 
gone P” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Berenice, weep- 
ing with joy, “he loves her! You see, 
he loves her still!’”! 

“What do you mean P” asked Onesime, 

“We had thought you no longer loved 
Pulcherie.” 

“I! What have I lived for then? 
What has been the sole aim of my life? 
What has caused it to be suspected P”” 

“ But,” said Pelagie, “your conduct 
has been very strange—and Pulecherie 
must have felt that you disdained her.” 

“ Disdained Pulcherie! But I adore 
her, mother—I only breathe for her! I 
never thought for a moment she could 
doubt it—or you.” | gts 

“ Eh bien! Your silence—though she 
has never spoken of it—is without doubt 
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‘the canse of her going away; though 
there is also her poor uncle Malais, who 
is dying of grief, and will not stay in the 
country at any price.” — - 

. “Jeis an idea of M. de Sievenn has 
kept me here; but all is done now. 
What! And you have thought I could 
forget Pulcherie? You are sure, at 
least, that they do not start to-day ?” 

~ “Oh, no! Pulcherie has not bid us 

-bye.” 
api are you sure she would wish to 


do'soP Go back—quick! Is my father 
at home ?” 
- 66 Yes.” 

““Good! I will go and look for M. de 


‘Sievenn. . Wait for me at Dive.” 
Pulcherie remained for more than an 
hour in the churchyard, weeping, pray- 
ing, and repeating “Adieu ! adieu!” She 
returned to Cabourg, where she found old 
Malais in high spirits—for they were to 
start on that very evening, and Pulcherie 
allowed the old man to arrange every- 
thing according to his miserable diseased 
vanity. They had sold all their furniture, 
and retained nothing to take with them 
but their clothes and linen. M. Malais, 
seeing a small sum of money, wished to 
leave the neighbourhood, which he believed 
to be exulting over his downfall, decently. 
He resolved to travel in a post-chatse as 
far as Honfleur. 
_ © There,” he said, “‘ we are not known; 
we shall be able to ride in the rotonde of 
the diligence, which will enable us to 
make up for the expense of the post- 
chaise. Here, we must give it out that 
we are called to Faris in consequence of 
‘some valuable property we have just in- 
herited. I have already spoken a word 
to the mayor of Dive, who was passing 
the door, and whom I beckoned in for a 
moment. It will soon be all over the 
neighbourhood. . I have written off for a 
post-chaise,—that will confirm the story of 
the inheritance. By these means, when 
they talk of me at Dive or Benzeval, 
instead of saying ‘Ah! a poor devil who 
was ruined and died in want!’ they will 
say ‘Oh! M. de Benzeval!—there’s a 
lucky fellow, if you like! He was ruined 
once by having his generosity abused. 
Eh bien! he has come in now for a 


fortune better that ‘his first!” You sée, 


when people are poor, they always say ‘it 
was their own ‘fonlt 3 but if they’ Chak 
we have grown rich again, they will find 
all ‘sorts of excuses for my stupidities.” 
“They would only speak the truth, 
my dear uncle, in saying you wére ruined 
by your generosity” 
“A little also by my vanity of wishing 
to be allied to a count, my little niece. 
All’s one for that. I have written for a 
post-chaise to be sent round at six o’clork 
for M. Malais de Benzeval and Madame 
the Countess de Morville. At six o’clock 
the fishermen will have returned. I wish 
them to see us start—to see that we gtart 
in a post-chaise. Have you said good-bye 
to the Alains ?” De ee 
“Not precisely, my dear uncle; they 
are my family also, and if you can accuse 
yourself of a little vanity, I can also, and, 
with at least as much reason, upbraid 
myself with too much, and that of the 
worst kind. I have not always been to 
the Alain family what I should have been, 
and nevertheless, I have always found 
them good, tender and devoted, without 
speaking of the sublime devotion of one 
of them. I am just going down to Dive. 
I wish this painful trial were over—J 
confess that I dread it more than all the 
rest.” aa 
‘Don’t forget to tell them about the 
inheritance; because if we don’t tell the 
same story everywhere, they will be sure 
to find out the exact truth.” oo 
-Pulcherie put on her cloak, and was 
about to start, when a knock was heard, 
and Tranquille Alain entered, accompanied 
by Pelagie and Berenice in holiday attire. 
They were followed by M. de Sievenn, 
Onesime and young Glam, who remained 
outside with M. de Sievenn. oe 
“Good evening, M. de Benzeval,” said 
Tranquille Alain, ‘ But what’s all this 
luggage about? Going on a journéy ?” 
“‘ Just so, my dear Alain; just so, my 
good friend. I had a cousin who has 
taken it into his head to die—worthy 
fellow | it is the only kindness he ever did 
anybody in his life. While I have been 
ruining myself here, like a fool, it appears 
he was all the time getting rich in Paris, 
and has been kind enough to die justin 





HEARTS OF GOLD. | 


‘time to put ‘me on my legs again. Here 
‘you see me—richer than I was before ! 


We are going to Paris, where we intend. 


‘living? | 
..“ Oh! in that case, M. de Benzeval, I 
don’t know whether [ ought to tell you 
‘that—no—TI think not.” 

_., Pelagie drew Pulcherie into an adjoin- 
ing room, and said to her— 
_ © Ts it true about this inheritance ? In 
that case we must think no more of it. 
My. poor Onesime must love you once 
more. He loves yous It will kill him 
this time. I know why he has not 
spoken——” 

_ | good mother,” said Pulcherie, 
“it is because it is not true that he must 
love me and I love him, for I have only 
iearnt to know him to regret him.” 

. “Tet us go back,” said Pelagie. 

_. * My good friend,” said M. Malais to 
Risque-Tout, “if 1 can do anything for 
you in Paris, let me know. I shall be 
delighted to serve you.” 

Pelagie took her husband, Onesime, 
and Berenice aside, Then Alain advanced 
towards M. de Benzeval. 

* Listen, M.de Benzeval,” hesaid; “it 
isn’t for your money that you have been 
loved in our family; we don’t respect 
you any the less since you are a ruined 
ayman, I don’t know whether you’ve ever 
thought it worth your while to think of 
that. It isn’t for us that you’ve any 
need to make up your stories.” 

_ Pelagie made signs to her husband to 
prevent his continuing his discourse; but 
it was absolutely useless. Alain pursued— 

‘“‘ However, that isn’t the question. I 
know the distance there is between you 
and us, M. de Benzeval. We don’t forget 
old times, and it isn’t because you’ve got 
a little less money we want to give our- 
selves airs. What I’ve got to say to you 
is rather bold; however, I’ve got to say 
it. You have known Onesime from a 
baby.; he was brought up with Pulcherie ; 
she has been the joy of his life; he has 
been devoted to her always; he has ex- 

posed his life, his honour, for her sake. 
He has made us all wretched enough for 
the last several years; he has made me 
wish for his death often; however, that’s 


all over—let’s say no more about it.! 


a8 





Onesime is no longer a peasantlad; he 
has studied, and talks just like a gentle- 
man; he is a captain, first class, and he 
isrich. All this is nothing to bring us 
up to your mark; but to lessen the dis- 
tance a little between you and us-—it 
won't do to leave out any of our little 
advantages—eh bien! M. de Benzeval, 
will you give him Pulcherie ?” 

M. Malais was about to reply, and 
commenced— 

“My niece, the Countess de Mor- 
ville——” 

Pulcherie begged him to excuse her for 
interrupting him, and said— 

“I do not wish to have disdained 
Onesime when I was rich, and now to 
accept him when he in his turn is rich, 
and I have become poor. It is true, that 
since I have known him—since I learnt 
all that he has done for me, my feelings 
towards him have been as tender as he 
could wish them to be; but it is neces- 
sary that I should go.” 

‘¢ Pardon,” said Onesime; “ Pulcherie, 
in the name of the truest and deepest 
love—in the name of an existence that 
has been entirely devoted to you—are 
those the only means that prevent you 
becoming mine ?” 

“1 would wish that I were rich, or that 
you were poor, Onesime. But desist from 
putting me to so cruel a torture. I must 
and will go.” 3 

Onesime went to call M. de Sieven 
The latter approached M. Malais, and 
showing him a snuff-box full of ashes, said 
to him— 

‘What do you sce there, M. de Ben- 
zeval ?” , 

‘‘Why such a question, Monsieur ?” 

You would have known already, if 
you had given me an answer.” 

“ Eh bien! I see a few pinches of cin- 
ders.” Pages, 

“Good. These cinders are all that re- 
mains of the bill of sale of Benzeval Cha- 
teau, and the acknowledgments of your 
obligations to the miller. There may be 
also some fragments of the cigars Onesime 
and I have been lighting with the docu. 
merits, mixed up with their ashes.” 
All the spectators stood wonder-struck. 
‘‘ Inasmuch as you never sold me Ben- 
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- yevad, ao have: you never owed: ‘a farthing 
wpon it.” 

“But, Monsieur,” said Mw Malaig, bat © 
don’t know if" 
© Tt's no business‘of mite, M. de Ben- 
veval. I bought -Benzeval, acting for 
Qnesime, who © has’ thoroughly reim- 
bursed me. He gave me his reasons why 
we should burn’ & papers in question ; I 
a) pproved of them, and never have I found 
cigers taste so deliciously. If you would 

him to repeat those reasons, I hope 
you will be of my opinion.” 

“'M, de Benzeval,”’ said Onesime re- 
spectfully, “as you "know, Iam heir to 
tay cousin, the miller of Benzeval. I have 
“found, among his * papers, proofs that he 
‘had been guilty of serious errors in the 
course of his business transactions with 
‘you and your relation, the Count de Mor- 
‘ville. These errors have increased the 
imterests on the money lent to a ruinous 
and exorbitant height. My cousin met 
his death suddenly, and I have thought it 
‘my duty, for his memory’s sake, to efface 
‘a1. injustice he had not the time to re- 
‘medy. The mortgages on the Chateau of 
‘Benzeyal, and on a portion of its depen- 
‘dencies, it has seemed to me, ought to be 
annulled. You cannot, therefore, Mon- 
fleur, refuse to take back what is really 

ar own, and what has only been 
‘taken from you by an error in calenla- 
tion.” 

“What! Onesime! and it is you—you 


«mwho restore to me the Chateau de Ben-: 


wevel! My chateau where my poor Do- 
_rothee died ! And I may again live at 
-Benzeval !” 7 


«Blow, Monsieur,” said M. de Sievenn, 
holding-out the snuff-box containing the 
‘cinders. “You won't ? Then V’ll blow 
myself.” 

‘And the cinders were blown in the air, 
and scattered about the room. 

“So; that’s settled,” snid M. de Sie- 
-venn. 
_ chaise stopping before the door?” 

‘ “Tt is a vehicle I had ordered for the 
Countess de Morville, my niece, and. my: 
wif, for our journey.” 

“It will do to take you: home to 


-ewn house at Benzeval, where you will'fepe 


“find everything as you Jeft it. We have 


‘Bat what's the ‘meaning of this 


had trouble enough: 40. put it into: proper 


: order, Onesime and I.” 


- The old man, unequal. to #0 ra00h: ano~ 
tion, sank, pale and motionless, into an. 
arm chair, Pulcherie ra to his assist. 
ance. They gave him'eir; he opened 
his eyes almost immediately. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he: maid; « it will 
not hurt me. ‘But, in: return, Onesime, 
what wonld you: have; my Jed? - I possess 
nothing in the.world but what you have 
given-me.: And'you may ask Puleherie if 
she is any richer than F am,” 

Onesime turned to his father, and pre- 
sented him with some papers held out to 
him by M. de Sievenn. » 

“A son,” he said, “cannot be rither 
than his father. These papers make you 
master of all that was:left by cousin Eloi. 
All is yours and my mother’s. You will 
take Berenice and Glam, myself and Pul- 
cherie, if she will consent, to live with 
you. 33 

Then, addressing Pulcherie— 

‘‘Pulcherie,” he added, “my entire life 
has been yours up to this moment. Will 
you accept what remains of it? I am 
only worthy of you through the love I 
bear you.” 

Pulcherie threw herself into the arms 
of Pelagié, then into those of Berenice, 
whom she kissed on both cheeks. Onesime 
gathered these kisses from the cheeks of 
his sister. . 

THE END. 
—~—— 
THE YELLOW DOMINO. 

Iw the latter part of the reign of Louis 

XV. of France masquerades were an 


entertainment in high. estimation, and 
public ones were often given, at an im- 


| mence cost, on court days and such occa- 


sions of rejoicing. As persons of allranks 


| might gain admission to these last spec- 


‘tacles, provided ‘they could afford to 
‘purchase a ticket, very strarige reneontres 


| frequently took place: ab: them, and ex- 


hibitions almost as curious, in the way of 
‘Giegrive: or assumption of character. But 
d perhaps ‘the most whimsical among the 


your: ‘genuine surprises recorded at any of: these 





atles was thet which occurred in 
Paris, the 15th of October, on the day 
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whe the ‘Dauphin (son of Louis. XV.) mished poet by his appetite,” replied the 
attained the age of twenty-one. Prince, laughing; “but there must be 
At this ‘fé¢e, which was of a peculiarly | some juggling ; he spills all his wine, and 
glittering character—so mush: #0, Shit! | hides tise provisions under his robes.” 
the details of it are gvet veut wt great length | Evan witile: ‘they spoke, the ellow do- 
the historians ofthe day—the strange | mino estered the: vee in which they 


























emeanour of simit:in a yellow dontino, | were tathiny; and,.as usual, proceeded 
eatly in the renter, exelted attention. | to the tbe of isceyeer- ose | 
This mask, whe ra | oe remeark-| “See here, mry ;” eried one; i! 
able as to ! pore—thowgh rather tall | have seew him do thistiitice |” 


oral luaaigeedile GA cathy gsct 
them: met merely past 
froma conception, But passing tbesdeaeies | 
even of romance. . 

Pho dragon of old, wie cheering: ate 

(He used +0 conte on a Me ny), 
Whole congregations: were to him: 
A dish of salmagtndi,’"— 

he was but a nibbler—a mere diddler— 
to this stranger in the yellow domino. 
He passed from chamber to chamber, 
from table to table of refreshments—not 
tasting, but devouring—devastating—all 
before him. At one board he dispatched 
a fowl, two-thirds of a ham, and halfa 
doen “bottles of champagne; and the 
very next moment he was found seated 
in. atiother apartment, performing the 
same feat, with a stomach better than at 
first. This strange course went on, until 
‘the dompany, who at first had been 
.emused by it, becante aluymed and tu- 
‘vatdtnous. 

Ts it the sanre tnask, or are there 
several dressed alike?” demanded an 
officer of the guards, as the yellow domino 
rose from a seat opposite to him, and 

quitted the apartment. 

 T have seen but-one, asid by St. Louis, 
seve he is again!” etelaimed the party 
to whom the query was addressed. 

The yellow domino spoke not a word, 
‘but’ provecdtad straight to the vacant seat | 
which he had just left, and again com- 
~ 'menced supping, as though he had fasted 
' for the half-of a campaign. 

Ab fengytts tee confusion which this | 
- proceeding eréated beeame universal, and 
‘the cause weéached the ears of the Dau- 


1, twhee [?—< 1, divetimes !?— And 
I, fifteen £” | 

This becwmie too n¥ich. The master of 
the ceremonies wie questioned: he knew 
i woth > and the: domino was in- 
‘terrupted as he' wae eirrying a bumper 
of clavet te his-Mps. 

“The Prince’s desire is that Monsieur, 
who wears the yellow domino, should un- 
mask.” The stranger hesitated. 

“The command with which his High- 
sa honours Monsieur is perfectly abso- 

ute,” 

Against that which is absolute there is 
no contending. The yellow man throws 
off his mask and domino, and is a private 
trooper of the Irish dragoons! 

“And in the name of gluttony, my 
good friend (not to ask how you inet 
admission), how have you contrived,” said 
the Prince, “to'sup to-night..so many 
times ?”’ é : 








“Sire, I was but beginning’ te 
with reverence be it said, when yon royal 
message interrupted me. ” 

“ Beginning!” exclaimed the Dauphin, 
in amazement; “then what is it I have 
heard and seen? Where are the herds 
‘of oxen that have disappeared, and the 
hampers of Burgundy? I insist upon 
knowing how this is.” 

“It is, Sire,” returned the soldier, 
may it please your Grace, that the 
‘troop to which I belong is to-day on 
guard. We have purchased’ one ticket 
among us, and provided this yellow do- 
-wxino which fits us all; by which means 
the whole of the front yank-—bei being my 
self the last-‘man—Have supped, if the 
truth must be told, at discretion; and. 
the leader of the rear rank, saving your 
Highness’s commands, is now wating: out- 
side the door to take his turn.” 

Samana enema 








| «Hee the very: ——, your Highness!” | 

éxclaimed an-old nobleman, “saving your 
he. Frey 8 royal presence.” 

_ “Say rather he should be some fa- 
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THEIR HOMES, HAUNTS, AND HISTORIES. 


{THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


As large as the rhinoceros, and as hideous 
in appearance, but far less ferocious and 
destructive, 1s the Hippopotamus, or 
River-horse, ‘which is found in neon y all 
the great rivers in Africa whose banks have 
yet been visited by Europeans. This is the 
Hippopotamus amphidius of naturalists, a 
creature which sometimes weighs more 
than fifteen hundred pounds, and has a 
skin, in pieces as much as two inches 
‘thick, with a body like a dirty barrel set 
_ upon short thick legs; a monstrous head, 
for which we can find no similitude on the 
earth, or in the waters under the earth; a 
little pig-like tail; small eyes, situated 
high up in the head; a muzzle much 
swollen ; dso thick lips, studded with 
wire-like bristles; an enormously wide 
mouth, which, when open, as it commonly 
is, exhibits 8 incisor teeth; and huge 
curved tusks, which, when the animal is 
excited, are capable of ne Re 2 fearful 
mischief; the ears are small, and furnished 
with a few wiry bristles; on each of the 
immense feet are four toes, tipped with 
horny hoofs, which leave a deep imprint in 
the mud of ‘the river’s brink, and sand of 


the sea-shore, where the creature is as often 


seen as by the fresh-water streams in the 
“interior; hence the name Sea-cow is often 





given to it, showing that it is in its habits 
marine as well as fluviate. 

It does not w seed that the hippopotamus 
has been found out of Africa, where it is 
very abundant, although now more limited | 
in its range and habitat than it was for- 
merly. It is gregarious in its habits, saga- 
cious, wary, and cautious. 

“To convey some idea of the numbers in 
which these animals were found, on several 
of the rivers toward the tropic of Capri- 
corn,” says Dr. Smith, “it may suffice to 
state, that, in the course of an hour and. 
a-half, a few members of an expedition: | 
party killed seven within gun-shot of their. 
encampment. Several other individuals were 
in the same pool, and might also have been 
killed, had it been desirable. One of the. 
survivors was observed to make his escape 
to an adjoining pool; and, in aceonplinh: 
ing this, he walked with considerable 
rapidity along the bottom of the river, and 
with his back covered with about a foot 
of water.” The animal does not remain 
thus submerged more than fiye or six 
minutes at a time, being obliged to come to 
the surface for the purpose of respiration ; 
and then it is that the hunter endeavours — 
to plant the fatal shot. Cumming, we may 
remember, first came upon hippopotami | 
on the Limpopo, and He ‘describes than as 
there tolerably abundant, but very difficult — 
of approach. The scene which he presents — 
to usin the following passage must haye 
been s grand and impressive one :—““At 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN PHACOCH ARE. 


suu-down, the sea-cows commenced their 
march up the river, passing opposite our 
camp, and making the most extraordinary 
sounds—blowin . Snorting, and roaring; 
sometimes crashing through the reeds; 
sometimes swimming gently, and splashing 
and sporting through the water. There 
being a little moonlight, I went down with 
my man, Carey, and sat some time by the 
river-side. It was a truly grand and very 
extraordinary scene; and the opposite bank 
of the stream being clad with trees of 
gigantic size and great beauty, they added 
carer to the interest of the picture.” 

_ A'few days after, our hunter shot his 
first hippopotamus, and had a most difficult 
task to secure his wounded game, dashing 
into the water, notwithstanding the danger 
of crocodiles, and holding on first to the 
creature's short tail, and then by two inci- 
sions which he made in the thick skin, and 
being whirled about as the maddened animal 

S. . . + gelled, as if he had been a 
ly settled i tes ‘her tail. At length he 
Succeeded in ringing his prize to the bank, 
and, afterwards, in getting the huge car- 
cass drawn up high and dry. He was as- 
tonished at her enormous size: she appeared 
to be about five feet across the belly; and 
he could “see much heauty in her confor- 
mation, so admirably adapted for the am- 


phibious life to which she was destined by 
nature.’’ 

The flesh of this animal is excellent, and 
in much request, not only by the natives, 
but by the Kuropean settlers. Indeed, the 
epicures of Cape Town, as Dr. Smith in- 
forms us, are very solicitous to obtain of 
the farmers at the out-settlements sea cows’ 
spec, as the layer of fat found between the 
flesh and the skin is called, when salted 
and dried. Although generally harmless, 
if unmolested, yet, when attacked, or 
alarmed for the safety of its young, this is 
a truly formidable animal, on account of its 
great strength and enormous size. It has 
been known to seize the side of a boat with 
its tremendous jaws, and crush it like an 
egg-shell. If hard pressed on land, it will 
run open-mouthed upon its assailantsin a — 
most desperate and furious manner; and | 
unless it can then be shot down, the onset. . 
is perfectly irresistible. | a 

any stories have been told of the enmit; 
which exists between the crocodile an 
friend Hippo, and of the deadly fights. 
which sometimes take place between the — 
behemoth and the leviathan of Scripture; 
but Cumming, and others, who have had © 
the best opportunities of ee the . 
habits ‘of these creatures, report that they 
appear to be very good friends and neigh- 








ats. 
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‘bours, living comfortably together in their 
own peculiar domains—the river beds and 
reedy swamps of Africa, = ; 
The hippopotami, aceording to Dr. 
Smith, feed chiefly. on grass, resorting to 
situations near the banks of rivers which 
supply that food. “In districts. fully ‘in- 
habited by many cays -the Doetor, “they 
generally pass the day in the water, and 
seek their no ) 
ee aS. differently ge epee 
ey often pass e portion of the dey as we 
as the niehit on diy lend, In coutttries in 
which the night eonstitites:the only safe 
period for their deaving'the water, 
enerally to be seen. eecting thei 
om it immediately befote dark,. 
be heard doing so soon after tite’ has 
closed, and according to the state of the 
surrounding country; they then ¢ither 
directly commence feeding, or begin a jour- 
ney towards localities where food may 
exist. When, previous to nightfall, they 
may have been in pools or rivers, they are 
generally at once enabled to commence 
feeding, on reaching the dry land; but 
when they may have passed the day in the 
sea, they require commonly to proceed 
some distance after leaving it, before they 
find grass which appears congenial to their 
palate. It is not every description of grass 
that hippopotami seem to relish; they often 
pass over, in search of food, luxuriant green 
swards which would strongly attract many 
other animals which feed upon grass. 
Besides having a peculiar relish for the 
esi of certain situations, they appear to 
ave a predilection for districts supporting 
brushwood ; and owing to the latter pecu- 
liarity, they are often found wandering in 
localities on which but little grass exists, 
when they might have it in ‘the neighbour- 
hood in great abundance, and wanting the 
accompaniment of wood.” 









THE SOUTH AFRICAN PHACOCHARE. 
TxI18 is an animal which, on account of 


its extreme ferocity, cunning, and impetu- 
osity of attack, and the formidable tusks 


with which it is armed, isymuch dreaded by 


both natives and Kuropeans. The length 
of the head and body is about five feet, 
and of the curled tail eleven inches or 
so. Of its general appearance, horrid and 
bristly, the annexed cut will give our 
readers a good idea. 

We here see it charging, as its custom is, 
when suddenly surprised by the hunter, or 
brotight to bay after a run, headlong upon 


thereto 





its foe, Striking with the sharp tusks, the 
upper pair of which stand about eight 
inchés out of the jaw, and the lower pair 
about three inches. It has been known to 
cut completely through the fleshy part of a 
man’s thigh at a single stroke, and rip up 
the belly of a lorse. ‘‘The natives,” says 


M. Pallas, “ would rather attack a lion in 
Brood ea than a wild boar; for this, though 
utishment dating the night; | mek 


smaller, conies rushing on a man as 
swift as'an arrow, and throwing him down, 
snape bis legs in two, and rips him up before 
he eax get to strike it and kill it with his 


javelin, - 


The dwelling-place of this fierce and 
dangerons animal is unde® ground, and it 


‘always lies with its head@'to the entrance of 
the cave, ready to fush forth upon all 


» Who ineeutiously approach 


authority just quoted mentions a 


The 


carious fact, which shows that, with all its 


natural ferocity of character, this boar is 
not wanting in love for its offspring.— 
‘““This day I pursued several young pigs 
with a sow, to shoot one of them; but in 
vain. On a sudden the heads of the old 
ones, which before were of, a tolerable size, 
seemed to have grown still larger and more 
shapeless than they were before; which 
momentary and wonderful change astonished 
me so much the more, as my hard ridin 
over a country full of bushes and pits had 
hitherto prevented me from giving suffi- 
cient attention to the manner in which it 
was brought about. The secret, however, 
consisted in this:—Each of the old ones, 
while they were making off, took a pig in 
his mouth ; a circumstance which. also ex- 
plained to me another subject of my sur- 
prise, viz., that all the pigs which I was 
just before chasing along with the old ones 
had disappeared.” 

The favourite feeding-time of this animal 
appears to be early in the morning and late 
in the evening, and through the night, if it 
be moonlight, although in districts'wkere 
fire-arms have not been introduced it may 
be met abroad in the daytime. The colo- 
nists eat its flesh, as do the Bechenws and 
some other tribes; but the Kaffirs regard 
it as unclean, reminding one of the Jewish 
practice with regard to swine’s flesh. 


terms ienereee 


Pripg.~ As loud a beggar as want, arid @ great 
deal more saucy. When you have bought one fine 
thing, you must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece; but it is easter te sup- 

ess the first desire than to satisfy all that follow 

ty FRANKLIN. 
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SPRING. 


« Auary’fair Spring on radiant wing | 


Enwreaths the world in splendour ; 


The mountain tops, the valleys green, 
— Thelr welcome glad now render. 


And o’er the woods aud through the dales 


"Phe sound of gladness comes ; | 
’ The feathered choir peal forth their strain, 


The wild: bee sweetly hume, 


When morn on glowing pinions sweeps 


Alongat the orient: skies, 


- And Pheebus from his golden coueh 


_ In majesty doth rise, 
The lark springs from his dewy nest, 


- And hails the smiling Spring. 


While t’wards the sapphire heavens his flight 
With graceful sweep he wings. 


: The cuckoo from -the silent grove 


Peals forth his joyous strain, 


_ Till echo seizes every note, 


' 


And swells the glad refrain; 
While from the deep and leafy del 
The blackbird’s mellow thrill, 

In undulating cadences, — 
Sweeps o’er thé murm’ring rill. 


Within the forest’s leafy shade, 
A myriad beauties blow, 

And gleam above the silvery brook, 
“Whose calm and peaceful flow 

Creeps o’er the mind with soothing power, 
Like music from the skies, 

And fans the weary heart to-rest, 

To dream of Paradise. 


The showdrop and the blue-bel! here 
Their spotless forms entwine, 

While ’s gleaming ’negth the sun's bright gaze 
The golden celandine. 

A thousand balmy odours float 
Athwart the sylvan scene, 

And not a cloud obscures the heavens; 

- For all is calm, serene. 


Oh, lovely Spring! thou’rt welcome still, 
In all thy pristine grandeur ; 

How sweet ’tis now ’mid budding trees 
And warbling birds to wander— 

To gaze upon the awak'ning flowers, 

hich spring up newly born, 

And watch the tender. buds’ unfold 

Their petals to the morn ! 


Yes, lovely Spring! thou’rt welcome still, 
With all thy beauties rare; 
*Bove Winter’s fields of dazzling white, 
Or Summer's fiery glare. 
“Then welcome to thee once again, 
With all thy splendours bright, 


' .Thy blushing morn, thy tranquil eve, 


hy calm and placid night. 
aa ALEXANDER Exsaine. 


A MOTHER’S KISS. 
THROUGHOUT the reign of childhood years, 
Its tender woes, its transient tears, : 

Which mar its smiling bliss; 
Oh ! what is that so sweetly found 
A soothing balm for every wound ? 

It'is—a mother’s kiss. 


A. Mother's kiss !—oh, sweeter far 
Than morning’s sun, or evening's star, 
Or aught the tongue e’er tells; 
It gladdens more than morning’s light, 
Or that endearing ray at night, 
And every gloom dispels. 


A mother’s tender kiss, impressed, 

‘Can charm to peace the troubled rest 
Of one so lov’d, so fair ; 

Those smiles, on seraph pinions bright, 

Upon the Hps again will light, 3 
And sweetly frolic there. 

And when few months have passed away, 

And childhood first has learnt to stray, 
To seek the violet sweet ; 

A mother’s kiss, so kind and true, 

Is last to bid a fond adieu, 
And first at home to greet, ace 


SONNET. 
TO AN EVERLASTING FLOWER. 


BLsst flower ! thou’rt like the virtues men admire— 
Like them, thou boast’st no vain, no false display, 
And as with them, thy colours last for aye ; 

And thou art ever decked in meek attire. 


In spite of winter’s bleak and piercing blast, 
Which thy slight form doth pass unheeded o'er, 
Sweeping thy old companions all before, , 

Still doth thy cheering bloom uninjured last. 


And go with virtue—thongh the breath so chill 
Of catumny and slander fain would steal 
This purest safeguard of the Christian’s weal— 
Its matchless fame is.all unblemished still. 


Here ends the simile—for thou’rt of earth, 
Bat virtue in a fairer world has birth. 
“Max. 


TEARS, 


A TEAR falls from the widow’s eye, 
When she hears of a husband slain ; 
But Faith—bright angel—whisp'reth nigh, 
‘In Heaven ye will meet again.” 


A tear falls down the orphan’s cheek, 
When left in this “ world of woe ;” 

But Hope, as they their fortune seek, 
Says, ‘‘ Happy days ye soon shal! know. *’ 


From the mother's eyes the tears fall fast,” 
As she wipes her infant’s clammy brew > 

But, joy-! those tears shall be her last: 
“Thank God, my child is better now." 


There’s the tear of pain and the tear of fey, 
But time will soon these all abate, 
And the only tear without alloy 
Is when repentance comes too late. _ | 
& LNONT. 
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_ OHAPTERS FOR BOYS. 
ae - RABBITS. 


‘(Continued from p. 426 ) 

-Breepine.—Rabbits begin to breed when 
about five or six months old, and will give 
seven or eight litters in the year, though it 
is better to allow them only to have five, as 
too frequent breeding is injurious. In 
thirty days after being with the buck the 
doe produces her young. A few days before 
the time some hay must be given to her, 
with which and the down she pulls from 
her fur she will construct her bed. It is 
always a sign of the approaching birth of 
the young, when she begins to bite down 
the hay, or carry it about in her mouth, and 
to tear the did from her body. There are 
generally from four to ten young ones, 
sometimes more; but it is far better, when 
the doe has so many, to keep only five or six 
' of the finest; they will then grow up strong 
and healthy, and the doe will not be so 
much weakened as if all had been pre- 
served. At the end of six weeks the 
young brood may be removed, and the 
doe and buck-come together again. Great 
care is required during very severe weather 
to Spaaeck the young from dying with cold; 
and for this reason it is better to allow the 
doe to rest during the winter. The best 
breeding rabbits are said to be those pro- 
duced in March. 

Like all other animals, rabbits degenerate 
when much breeding takes place among the 
game race for a long period: this is called 
breeding in and in. It is proper, therefore, 
to make changes from time to time by pro- 
curing a fresh kind to improve your stock. 
Rabbit fanciers pay some attention to this; 
butif it were made more a matter of science, 
as it is with the race-horse, a very superior 
breed of rabbits might be produced. 

Fatrenina.—There is no need to resort 
to any other method in preparing rabbits for 
the table than to give them as much oats, 
carrots, and green food as they choose to 
take; if fattened with corn alone the flesh 
is not so juicy and relishing as when they 
are also allowed an unlimtted quantity of 
vegetables. They are in the greatest per- 
fection from about three to seven months 
old, and about a month’s feeding as ad- 
vised will make them thoroughly fat, pro- 
vided they have not been half starved pre- 
viously. The London poulterers exhibit 
fine specimens of fatted rabbits at Christ- 
mas, some we have seen weighing upwards 
of fifteen pounds ; but it is not desirable to 

roduce such over-fat anjmals, whether rab- 
its, or oxen, or sheep. 


. ' 
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Diskases.—Rabbits are generally v 


é a 


| healthy and hardy. When due aiwation 


is paid to their food, to ventilation. and 
cleanliness, few animals are lesa subject to 
disease; but, as in all other cases, filth, foul 
air, and damp produce disease in rabbits: 
Looseness, which may be seen by the dung 
being too moist, must be. rem died by dry 
food, such as crusts of bread, good corm, ‘old 
hay, hard biscuit, or any food of a dry qua- 
lity. The rot may be said to be naqeehies 
at least we have found it so with young 
rabbits. The remedy must be looked for in 
dry hutches, fresh air, and substantial food: 
The diver complaint, another disorder, is said 
also to be incurable; but as it does not pre- 
vent the rabbits from fattening, the beat 
course is to prepare those attacked at once 
for the table. Snuffles or calds may be cured 
by removing the rabbit from the damps and 
draughts, which have produced the disorder, 
to a drier and warmer place. It is much 
easier to prevent disease than to cure. Clean- 
liness, careful attention, dryness, and regu- 
lar feeding in the manner we have directed, 
will in general ensure good health in the 
rabbits, and entirely prevent any of these. 
—— ro a 
ROFITS.—Rabbits are really profitable. 
Three does and a buck will. i you 2 
rabbit to eat for every three days in 'the 
year, which is a very much, larger quatitity 
of food than any man will get by spending 
half his time in the port of witd animals, 
to say nothing of the toil, the tearing’ of 
clothes, and the danger of pursuing the 
latter. When the amazing fecundity of the 
rabbit is taken into account, it will readily 
be seen that if the expense of food and ma- 
nagement can be kept low, a great profit 
may be obtained. It is said that from a 
single pair of rabbits the prodigious number 
of one million, teehandied and severity- 
four thousand, eight hundred and forty 
may be produced in four years, supposing 
all the rabbits to live. e have shown 
how the least possible expense as to food 
may be attained, by pointing out the food 
which costa least, and yet is quite suitable 
for the animals ; and there appears to be no 
good reason why a person living in the 
country who has a shed and a garden should 
not derive advantage from the keeping of 
rabbits, and when the care of them can be 
entrusted to a boy, the cost of management 
would of course be diminished, The value 
of the dung, either for sale or for the garden, 
is considerable, as it is a very valuable 
manure, . iy eee 
A country cottager who kept rabbits in a 
small house, similar to that we have de- 
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scribed, gave the management of them to 


this boys, who carefully attended them and 
eollected theirfood. Without diminishing his 


tock, he was able to kill annually between 
‘¢hree and four hundred, and derived a good 
prefit from their sale, besides having a rab- 
it occasionally at dinner for himself, and 
the advantage of the dung for the garden, 
and this with hardly any expense or trouble 
bo himeelf. _ 
-- Some years ago a person in Oxfordshire 
ept some hundreds of breeding does in a 
feet detached barn, He sent about three 
dozen rabbits weekly to London, but on 
account of the distance making the expense 
of carriage great, very little, if any profit 
was realised on the sale. But the dung 
sroduced was equal to one load a week, 
thirty-six bushels to the load, and sold for 
eightpence a bushel. 


—~— 


THE GOOD WIFE AND MOTHER. 


~‘TnxE God-fearing woman, in spite of her 
many household duties, and her various 
forms. of personal occupation, finds time 
for private devotion, for meditation on the 
law of God, and for attendance at His 
temple. She lives by faith, and walks with 
God, realising in herself all the aspirations 
of a soul that pants after God, rejoices in 
‘His favour, hopes in His mercy, and confides 
in His love. As to her practical domestic 
habits, let it be observed that she cultivates 
these, not although she is religious, but 
because she isso. The fear of God teaches 
her universal consciousness, projects the 
sense of responsibility into everything, 
carries it everywhere. She guides her 
affairs with discretion, is prudent and frugal, 
laying up for her children, and being a true 
yoke-fellow and helpmeet for her husband, 
in his plans and toils. She provides things 
honest in the sight of all men—things be- 
coming her rank and station. She has will 
and a! ree and settled decision; she 
knows what she is about, is justified to her- 
self, and able to justify herself to others, if 
need be. She has sound sense and jude- 
ment, and ‘a conscious acquaintance with 
her own sphere of action andduty. She 
has no notion of being either ruled or de- 
Pied by those whom she ought to govern. 

he knows that she must be worthy to be 
obeyed, and incapable of being contemned 
and has strength of purpose to acquire and 
to become all she ought to know and to be, 
in order to the establishment of a respected 
and efficient rule in her domain. She 
irraly pursues what she feels to be the 





duties that God has made hers. She open- 
eth her mouth with wisdom, in her tongue 
is the law of kindness; her manners are 
amiable, and winning, and womanly. She 
is not clamorous; her voice is low, her accent 
mild— everything bespeaks self-government 
and self-respect. She is charitable in her 

; finds, if possible, excuses and 


Judgment 
apo ogies for those who err, especially fox 


absent. She never exposes the foibles 
of a friend; as to enemies, she has none. 
She addresses inferiors, and gives orders 
with the tone of solicitation rather than de- 
mand. When it is necessary to find fault, 
she can reprove or warn with soft words and 
bridled lips. She is generous because she is 
economical; she can afford to give in con- 
sequence of avoiding unnecessary expendi- 
ture. Her house and household is well- 
ordered; all know their place and their 
duties; there is no confusion; the whole 
machinery, as it were, is wound up every 
night, and goes with regularity day by day. 
Her establishment is tasteful and elegant, 
and provides for ease and content. Her 
children rise up and call her blessed; they 
remember how she trained their youth, how 
she taught them courage and salf-conqueat, 
how she avoided softening their characters 
by indulgence, making them irresolute— 
spoiling them for the rough realities of life. 
Men in a world like ours need for their com~ 
panions women who have good sense and 
every-day knowledge, who have tact and 


judgment, who can manage well, control 


expense, and make their accounts come 
right. . . It is the goed daughter and 
good sister that may be expected to become 
the exemplary wife; those who have failed 
in one relation can hardly be expected to be 
successfulin another; while those who have 
fulfilled firat duties, may be counted on for 
any that succeed. 


T. B. 


— ~~ 


RoraL Lirg.—I confess that, when I pass 
through a rural town, and see the labourers among 
the corn, and the boys driving their cattle, and the . 
girls busy in the dairies, and life passing away 
quietly, I cannot avoid a twinge of regret that it 
would be impossible for me to be contented with 
this kind of hfe that I see around me, especially as: 
I know there is one kind of pleasure—negative, per~ | 
haps, rather than positive—which that kind of life : 
anor and in which I can never share. Relief. 
from great responsibilities, and contentment with 
humble clothing, humble fare, humble society, 
humble aims and ambitions, humble means and 
humble labours,—ah ! how many weary, overloaded 
men--how many ieee Lterdery hearts—have sighed 
for such a boon, and sighed knowing they could 
never receive it, 7 a 
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WHY WASHINGTON IRVING WAS 
NOT MARRIED. 


Mucn mystery has attached to the celi- 
bacy of Washington Irving. While upon 
every other point or peculiarity of the great 
writer's character and career his familiar 
friends have taken pains toinform the wide 
circle of his admirers, an aggravating reti- 
cence has always met the questionings of 
those who were curious as to why matri- 
mony made no part of his experience, 
There were occasional and very vague re- 
ferences made to a “lang syne’’ love—so 
dimly distant in the past as to have the air 
of tradition—and the manner of mention- 
ing which made Irving appear the model 
of constancy, if not the hero of a romance. 
But the circumstance of his bachelorhood 
remained a simple, patent, unexplained 
fact; the theme of many wonderings, the 
warp and woof of much imagining—nay 
more, the substructure of a thousand sweet 
sympathies, outgushing from other hearts 
whose loves had not been lost, but gone 
before. It is doubtful if a secret of the 
sort—all things considered—was ever be- 
fore so carefully and completely kept. For 
once the impertinent were held at bay, the 
prying were baulked, and the sympathetic 
even discouraged. The set time for its 
disclosure had not come ; and surely, when 
‘his intimates and relatives were debarred 
from the remotest reference to the subject 
in the hallowed home circle of the literar 
bachelor, it was but proper that the trith 
should burst forth upon the world, if at all, 
in Irving’s own selected time, and in his 
own pathetic language. 

It was while engaged in writing his 
“ History of New York,” that Irving, then 
a young man of twenty-six, was called to 
mourn the somewhat sudden death of Ma- 
tilda Hoffman, whom he had hoped to call 
his wife. This young lady was the second 
daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and 
the sister of those two talented men, Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, the poet, and Ogden Hoff- 
man, the eloquent jurist. In her father’s 
office Washington Irving had essayed to 
study law, and with every prospect, if in- 
dustrious and studious, of a partnership 
with Mr. Hoffman, as well as a matrimonial 
alliance with Matilda. These high hopes 
were disappointed by the decease of the 
young lady on the 26th of April, 1809, in 
the eighteenth year of her age. 

There is a pathos about Irving’s recital 
of the circumstances of her death, and of 
his own feelings, that is truly painful and 


| tear-impelling. 
id. 


a enn ete 
tnt tno tere 


Hesays: “She was taken 
ill with aco Nothing was thought of it 
at first; but she grew ropely worse, and 
fell into a consumption. 1 cannot tell you 
what I suffered. I saw her fade rapidly 
away; beautiful and more beautiful, and 
more angelical to the very last. I was often 
by her bedside; and in her wandering 
state of mind she would talk to me with a 
sweet, natural, and affecting eloquence that 


was overpowering. I saw more of the 
beauty of her mind in that delirious state 
than I had ever known before. Her malad, 


was rapid in its career, and hurried her off 
in two months. Her dying struggles were 
painful and protracted. For digs days 
and nights I did not leave the house, and 
scarcely slept. I was by her when she died; 
all the family were assembled round her, 
some praying, others weeping, for she was 
adored by all of them. I was the last one 
she looked upon. I cannot tell you what a 
horrid state of mind I was in Jor a long 
time. I seemed to care for nothing; the 
world was a blank to me. I abandoned all 
thoughts of the law. I went into the 
country, but could not bear solitude, yet 
could not enjoy society. There was a dis- 
mal horror continually in my mind, that 
made me fear to be alone. I had often to 
get up in the night and scek the bed-room 
of my brother, as if the having a human 
being by me would relieve me from the 
frightful gloom ofmy own thoughts. Months 
elapsed before my mind would resume any 
tone ; but the despondency I had“suffered 
for a long time in the course of this attach- 
ment, and the anguish that attended its 
catastrophe, seemed to give a turn to my 
whole character, and throw some clouds 
into my disposition, which have ever since 
hung about it. I seemed to drift about 
without aim or object, at the merey of 
every breeze: my heart wanted an anchor- 
age. I was naturally susceptible, and tried 
to form other attachments, but my heart 
would not hold on; it would continually 
recur to what it had lost ; and whenever 
there was a pause in the hurry of novelty 
and excitement, I would sink into dismal 
dejection. For years I could not talk on 
the subject of this hopeless regret ; I cue 
not even mention her name ; but her ima 
was continually before me, and I dreamed 
of her incessantly.’’; 

Such was the ran eaags in which Irving 
poured forth his sorrows and sad memories, 
in a letter written many years ago to a 
lady who wondered at his celibacy, and ex~- 
pressed the wish to know why he had never 
married. 
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BITS FROM A GOLRIER'S DIARY. 


4. RAN AND NIGHE WITH THE SIGK AND: 
“WOUNRED AFTER: THE BATTLE OF THE 


AMA. 


Onmee vas may pesmi Guty 1 witness 
Gath sal to pane thogh may pers 

pes, which, as T look 
Tete Che'croreeted and brought ms home 


and ‘hairbreadth escapes, 





in in safety.to happy, happy England. 


NMG Pi 
a hd 


g my time of sexvice in the Black Sea, 
I fiad many interesting entries, amongst 
which are the follewi 


ng :— 

“ Fhursday, 13th September.—Early this 
moerming we commenced landing troops at 
Old Fort 


Sebastopol, whieh occupied this and the fol- 
lowing six days. After disembarkation the 
army marched towards Sebastopol, and on 
the 20th September the battle of the Alma 
was fought. Before night, on that memo- 
rable dey of action, our ships were com- 


pletely crowded with the wounded from | 


the battle-field; and, as the army had still 
tomareh on towards Sebastopol, the marines 
and sailors of the fleet were sent on shore 
to aasist.the surgeons in attending to the 
sick and. wounded, and. to bury the dead. 

$4 21at Beptember.—This igus He com- 
pany with Docter R—— of her Majesty's 
ship Agamemnon, I went on shore. We 
ik with us cans of hot tea, bottles of 
pertwine, brandy, and medicine for the sick 
and wounded. 

“Qp leaving the boat which conveyed us 
to the shore, we had to walk about a mile 
before we reached the place where the poor 
fellows were resting. It was quite dark, 
byt the fires which ou suffering soldiers 
had kindled were burning brightly, and 
by them we were guided to the scene of 
our labour. On arriving at the bivouac, we 
foynd many sitting and lying round the 
fires,-for the night was very cold,—and 
others, most of whom were suffering from 
cholera, were lying huddled together in 
canvas tents. Tor the first three or four 
hours, we passed from one sufferer’ to 
another, administering such comforts as 
we thought would best alleviate their suf- 
ferings ; but those who were attacked with 
cholerademanded most of our attention. 

“Tn small tents,on the cold ground, were 
crowded together sae | fine, manly, and 
brave soldiers, who had just escaped death 
on the battle-field, prostrate, pale and life- 
legs, the dead and dying together, from the 







looking ever my diary, which 1 kept 


Bay, about twenty miles N.E. of 


ravages of that remorseless and terrible 
scourge, Asiatic cholera. On entering 
these tents, cach with a lantern in one 
: 1 and medical comforts in the other, 
the stench was truly horrible, and oftea 
we were compelled to retreat into the opem 
air; but the cries—and oh, such cries ! ¥ 
still ring in my ears—and earnest entreaties. 
of those brave fellows that we would give 
them something to relieve their sufferia 
—~such entreaties as, ‘ Doetor, help zg 
‘Give me water!’ &.,—constrained us to 
remain in these narrow chambers of sickness: 
and. death, and with sorrowing hearts to 
attend to their several cases of pain and 
suffering. 

“The night was far spent, and we bege: 
to tire and get weary of our sickening 
work, when suddenly a cry of alarm wea 
raised ; the sound of many horses’ feet gal- 
loping towards us, and the rattle of troopere’ 
accoutrements, sounded through the dark- 
ness, by which we knew that a perty of 
Cossacks were riding dewn upon us. The 
army was some miles distant, and the fleet 
unconscious ofour danger ; as many, therer 
fore, as were able stood to their arms, wait- 
ing with breathless anticipation for the 
attack; but the enemy, probably mistaking 
our numbers, or for some other reason une 
known to us, wheeled sharply round, when 
only a few yards from us, and retreated in 
the darkness to disturb us no more. The 
danger of attack over, we laid down by our 
bright fires to rest, 

‘As the night passed away, our fires, 
which we considered necessary, not only as 
a protection from cold, but also a safeguard 
against the attack of enemies, began to get 
low, and we consulted together as to how. 
they were to be replenished with fuel. 

‘*'There stood, a short distance from. ua, 
two or three vehicles, called by the Ras. 
sians ‘arrabas,’ bat which we termed 
waggons. These waggens, oxen, and 
drivers, had been seized by the army to 
convey the luggage anf the sick apd 
wounded to thi. ple The drivers, who 
were tall, powerful, rough looking Rus- 
sian peasants, wearing high bearskin eaps 
were lying down to rest with their cattle, 
As the doctor and myself were the only 
able-bodied men of our number, it was pro- 
posed that he and I should go and pull out 
the loose planks which formed the beds of 
the ‘ arrabas,’ and use them for fire-wood. 
We accordingly proceeded to take posses- 
sion of one of the vehicles, but I had 
scarcely drawn a plank half-way out, when 
one of the Russian drivers (perhaps the 
owner of the waggon) sprang to his feet 
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Menten 


mas 


and rushed towards me. In another mo- 
ment I should have been felled to the 
ground, but Dr. R—— was instantly by 
my side, and drawing his revolver, pre- 
sented it at the head of the Russian. The 
poor fellow seemed thoroughly to under- 
stand his danger, for he quictly lowered 
his weapon to his side, and we obtained 
sufficient wood to make a capital large fire. 


BEAID PATTERN FOR CHILD'S DRESS, 
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“We hailed with delight the approach of 
day. Boats laden wh working parties 
were sent to our assistance; the sick and 
wounded removed to ships, to be conveyed 
to hospital, the dead buried, and tents struck. 

‘We then re-embarked, and found our 
ship weighing anchor in order to proceed 
along the coast to cover the now advancing 
army.’’—IoNn. 
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FORCE. 





floaks and mantles, should be drawn on 
‘thin paper and tacked to the article re- 
quiring braiding, and then the braid laid 
upon the drawing and stitched through 
beth the paper and the work; afterwards 
the paper must be torn away very care- 
fully, so as not to detach the braid in the 
least from the work. 
Snead 


FORCE. 


THE word force occurs frequently in mo- 
dern science and with a new meaning, and 
the existence of the thing itself is an induc- 
tion from observed phenomena. But forces 
are of many kinds. 1. Gravity, that in- 
explicable power which causes all particles 
ef matter to attract each other, and which 
acts throughout space at illimitable dis- 
tances, 2. Cohesion, which binds the ulti- 
mate atoms of matter together. One hy- 


pothesis respecting its nature was, that it: 


ean only act at atomic distances, and the 
atoms being of inapprcciable size, the dis- 
tances are inappreciable also. On this hy- 
pothesis ductility, toughness, and elasticity 
may be explained. The atoms of various 
substances may be of different sizes, and the 
power of cohesion, therefore, acts at differ- 
ent distances, regulated by the size of the 
atoms. Bend a glass rod, and it snaps 
asunder; bend a piece of india-rubber, and 
when left free it returns to its original 
form without breaking, the atoms being ca- 
pable of attracting at greater distances. 3. 

hemical affinity. This is illustrated by 
presenting to view a mixture of iodine and 
potassium in one bottle, and of acetic acid 
and lead in another. The one was colour- 
less, the other white. When the two com- 
gees were poured into the same glass, 

e result was a yellow precipitate, — a 
wnion of the iodine and lead,—while the 
acetic acid and potassium, which had been 
thrown out, remaincd as a clear fluid. 4. 
Electric attraction and repulsion. 5. Mag- 
netic attraction and repulsion. 6. Heat, 
which is purely a repulsive force. There 
dis no such substance as caloric; but heat 
merely shows its existence by causing sub- 
stances to expand, that is, by causing the 
atoms to separate from each other, therefore 
heat is the opposite of cohesion. Our 
sensation of heat in the human frame is 
caused by the expansion of the blood-ves- 
sels of the skin ; the sensation of cold is 
caused by their contraction. Extreme heat 
also contracts them, so that the sensation of 
extreme heat is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of extreme cold. 7. Certain 
bodies convey luminous impressions, and 


neither attracts nor repels. 


these impressions we call aight Poe ipht 
when struck convey sound, which is an- 





ther power ‘of force. 9. The lest force is 


vital force, The contraction of the muscles 
is analogous to cohesion ; the selection of 
particles by the blood, &c,, analogous to 
chemical affinity ; and the nervous inflaense 
to electricity. The frame of man is, there-~ 
fore, a microcosm of Nature. From a cen- 
sideration of all these facts, force axed be 
defined,—the different modes in which the 
activity of matter presents itself to our ob- 
servation. All the varieties of force mey 
be reduced to one, or there may be forces 
still undiscovered. That remains an open 
question. By some, motion is considered 
a physical force; to others, it seems one of 
the conditions in which matter exists, and 
we know of no motion that might not be 
attributed to one of the nine foroes de- 
scribed. Philosophers now speak of one 
the correlation of force ; 2, the conservation 
of force ; 3, the nature of force. - By cor- 
relation is meant that one of two forces is 
capable of being changed into another, 
Thus aérolites, when moving through the 
atmosphere, have their velocity retarded ; 
and the force of motion is commuted into 
heat, and they are burned up. Whenever 
motive force 1s hindered it is changed into 
heat, which is the explanation of friction. 
It has, on this hypothesis, been propounded 
by a French physiologist, that great part of 
animal heat is produced by the friction oc- 
casioned by the circulation of the blood. 
Motive force also occasionally produces 
electricity when the frictional bodies are of 
different natures; and electricity produces 
motive force. Heat is a motive force be- 
cause it expands bodies, as illustrated by 
steam ; and its most common transmutgtion 
is into light. Again, electricity develops 
magnetism, and magnetism is capable of 
developing clectricity. ‘The common source 
of electricity is chemical affinity, and che- 
mical affinity may be transmuted to electri- 
city, which latter gives heat and light. 
Photography shows that light is capable of 
chemical action ; and we know that heat 
produces light, and that light produces heat. 
But correlation extends from physical to 
vital force. The nervous organisation of 
certain fishes produces electrical force, and 
thus we discover an electrical current in the 
nerves. Muscular action produces heat and 
nervous force, and nervous force is often 
transformed to muscular force. This war- 
rants the belief in the correlation of vital 
force with mental force. We learn from 
experience that mind affects matter, and 
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that matter affects mind ; are they not there- 
fote correlated ? From correlation arises con- 
servation of force. Omnia mutantur nihil 
dnterit—all things are changed, butnothing 
is lost. A certain amount of force exists in 
the universe, neither more nor less than 
‘was at creation; none is ever lost, it is only 
transmuted. Lastly, if we ask what is force, 
we see that it is not a separate existence, 
but only an affection of matter. Force can 
only act in or across matter, and is incapable 
of acting without it. Thus gravitation 
and light have the ether that pervades 
space to act upon; in actual void there 
would be no gravitation and no light. In 
this doctrine of force we make the nearest 
approach we probably ever shall to. the 
causes of phenomena, but they are only 
secondary causes, for we ultimately come to 
the will of God, whocrcated everything, in- 
cluding force itself. 
——o—~ 


THE ORPHANS. 


AT the door of a cottage, which is nearly 
covered with roses and woodbines, two 
young and beautiful girls are sitting ; one 
engaged in reading aloud, the other at em- 
broidery. Their sad countenances and 
mourning apparel at once tell to the passer- 
by they are orphans. . 

But leaving them to their occupation, I 
will endeavour to give you a brief sketch 
of their past. life. 

Emily and Marian Alton, and an elder 
brother were the three children of a wealthy 
squire; their mother died when Marian was 
an infant, and her loss was so acutely felt 
by their father, that, in less than a year, 
they had lost their only remaining parent. 
At his death, an uncle, also a widower, laid 
claim to all the property, as Edward was 
not yet ofage; thus the orphans, not havin 
the means to procure good advice, were lef 
almost destitute. 

In a short time he succeeded in obtaining 
for Edward an excellent situation as a clerk 
in a mercantile office; and Emily and 
Marian, by the kindness of a few ladies, 
became the possessors of the cottage before 
mentioned. 

Evening is setting in, and they are now 
anxiously awaiting the return of their 
brother. At length Marian espies him 
coming up the lane ; she bounds forward to 
open the gate and receive her accustomed 
kiss. He meets her with a smile, but it is 
a sad one, an unusual thing, which Marian, 
so full of life, soon perceives. Emily, too, 
can see something has given him cause for 
sorrow, and to prevent an explanation 


taking place before Marian, she presses him 
to enter and partake of their evening meal. 
The evening was spent as usual, Edward 
reading aloud, while his sisters were busy 
with their needles, and at an early hour 
Marian retires to rest, after having offered 
up their prayers to their Heavenly Father. 
Emily now inquires the cause of his dejec- 
tion, and with serious hesitation he at length 
tells her. 

Returning from work, he had met his 
uncle, who, hearing of their being resident 
in the village has, with feigned kindness, 
endeavoured to induce him to leave the 
place, first under promise of procuring for 
him a permanent situation in London, and 
then by promising two situations for his 
sisters in a family going abroad. 

Edward, aniwailing to break up a home 
now so comfortable, demanded from his 
uncle a reason for doing so, and he having 
refused to give one, Edward flatly expressed 
his determination not to go. Being pro- 
voked at his refusal, he taaionantly told 
him he should have reason to repent, and 
left him. 

It was long past midnight when Edward 
and Emily retired to rest, not until they 
had decided to apply to their good friend 
the vicar for advice, which Edward did be- 
fore going to business ; and he desired him 
to be invincible against all offers he might 
receive from his uncle. In a few days, he 
endeavoured (seeing all things failing) to 
purchase the cottage ; and on learning that 
the Altons were the possessors of it, his 
mortification exceeded all bounds. Finding 
every means in his power was unavailable 
to drive them from their home, he at length 
determined to dispose of the manor-house, 
and retire to his own estate, thinking thus 
to free himself from the taunts of his wealthy 
neighbours for having thus heartlessly rob- 
bed the orphans of their estate. 

In a few weeks it became known in the 
village, that, under plea of ill health, the 
manor-house was,to be sold. Before the 
day intended for the sale arrived, it was 

rivately purchased, no one knew by whom. 

‘he furniture was soon removed, and the 
manor-house, to all appearance, was gone 
from the Altons for ever—a step which the 
orphans bitterly lamented; their uncle left 
without another interview with them, and 
they were free from his molestations once 
more. 

Several years have elapsed ; the bells of 
the village are ringing out one of their 
merriest peals, for the son of the old vicar is 
married to Emily Alton: how happy all 
the villagers look, as they press forward to 
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obtain a glance at the blushing bride, and 
any blessings are asked on the young 
couple. 

But I must relate how all the changes 
have been brought about. Edward, by tis 
great attention to business, soon won the 
esteem of his employers, who, learning 
from the curate the manner in which they 
had been deprived of their fortune by their 
uncle, consulted an eminent lawyer, and by 
his advice the whole affair was thrown into 
Chancery ; when, by employing the best 
counsel possible, the Altons became owners 
of the manor-house once more. It then 
transpired it had been purchased by the 
vicar, to prevent its going into the hands 
of strangers, trusting that some one would 
further investigate the matter, and they 
would have their rights again. Thus their 
uncle was compelled to return the purchase 
money. , 

Now the folly and wickedness he had 
been pursuing seemed to awaken on him in 
their true light ; he was completely hum- 
bled, and he begged forgiveness of the 


fatherless children. It need not be told his ° 


forgiveness was soon effected, for the or- 
phans, trusting in Him who has promised 
to protect the fatherless, did not forget to 
return thanks for the blessings vouchsafed 
to them. He was persuaded to come and 
live at the cottage the Altons were now 
going to vacate, for Emily had gone to take 
possession of the neigbouring vicarage, and 
Marian with her fond brother to the manor- 
house. Report says a bride is soon to come 
there too, to share with Marian her lovely 
home. ROSALIE. 
ane one 
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PART OF THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETIL 
WOODVILLE, BEFORE HER MARRIAGE 
WITH LORD GREY. 


[Extracted from an Ancient Manuscript preserved 
by Lady Ruthven, in Drummond Castle.] 


MONDAY morning, rose at four o’clock, 
and helped Catherine to milk the cows; 
Rachael, the dairy-maid, having scalded 
her hands very badly the night before. 
Made a poultice for Rachael, and gave 
Robert a penny to get something comfort- 
able from the apothecary’s. Six o’clock, 
the buttock of beef rather over-boiled, 
and the beer rather of the stalest; mean 
to talk to the cook about the first fault, and 
mend the second myself, by tapping another 
directly. Seven o’clock, went to walk with 
the lady, my mother, into the court-yard, 
and fed twenty-five men and women. | 


Chid Roger severely for expressing some — 
ill-will at attending us with broken meats. 
Eight o’clock, went into the paddock ‘be- 
hind the house, and caught Chump, the 


| pony, myself, and rode a matter of six miles 


without bridle or saddle. Nine o’clock, 
went to dinner, and John Grey, a most 
comely youth, “‘ but what is that to me:” 
a virtuous maiden should be entirely under 
the direction of her parents. John ate but 
little, and stole a great many kind glances 
at me, and said that women would never 
be handsome in his opinion who had not 
good tempers. I hope my temper is not 
intolerable ; nobody finds fwult with it but 
Roger, as he is the most disorderly serving- 
man-in our family. John Grey likes white 
teeth ; mine are of avery pretty colour. I 
think that my hair is black; though I say 
it, if I mistake not, John is of the same 
opinion. Ten o'clock, rose from table, the 
company all desirous of walking in tho 
fields. John Grey would lift me over the 
stile, and twice he squeezed my hand with 
great vehemence. I cannot say I should 
have any great objection to John Grey. 
He plays well at prison bars, as well as 
any of our country gentlemen ; is remark- 
hig dutiful to his parents, and never misses 
church on Sunday. Three o’clock, poor 
James Robinson’s house was burnt by an 
accidental fire. John Grey prepared a 
subscription among the company, for the 
relief of the farmer, and gave no less than 
£4 himself with this benevolent intent. 
Memorandum.—Never saw him look s0 
comely as at that moment. Four o'clock, 
fed jthe pigs and poultry. Seven o’clock, 
supper on the table; delayed till that late 
hour on account of Farmer Robinson’s 
misfortune. Memorandum.—The goose pi 

over-boiled ; the pork roasted to rags. Nine 
o’clock, the company half asleep. These 
late hoursare disagreeable. Said my prayers 
a second time, John Grey distracting my 
thoughts too much the first time ; fell asleep 
and dreamt of John Grey. ‘ 


eee aieeenend ” 

One Rucrex For MataimonraL Hapr{NEss,— 
Preserve the privacies of your house, marriage 
state, and heart from father, mother, sister, 
brother, aunt, and all the world. You two, with 
God’s help, build your own quiet world; every 
third or fourth one whom you draw into it with 

ou will form a party, and stand between you 
wo. That should never be. Promise this to 
each other. Renew the vow at each temptation. 
You will find your account in it. Your souls will 
grow, as it were, together, and at last they will 
become asone. Ah, if many a young pair had, 
on their wedding-day, known this seoret, how 
many marriages were happier than, alas! they are. 


ARCHERY, 


. ARCHERY. 

ARCHERY is an amusement very much 
in fashion at the present time, and most 
justly so, ee the only out-of-door pas- 
time in which ladies and g 
and boys, may join, and being at the same 
time a very innocent and inexpensive 
amusement, and one capable of being en- 
joyed by any number of persons. 

Fr in said, that ‘“ Bows and arrows 
‘were good weapons, and not wisely laid 
aside: first, because a man may shoot as 
truly with a bow as with a common musket; 
secondly, because he can discharge four 
arrows in the time of charging and dis- 
charging one bullet; thirdly, because his 
object is not obscured by the smoke of his 
own comrades; fourthly, because a flight 
of arrows seen coming upon them disturbs 
the enemy’s attention from his business ; 
fifthly, because an arrow sticking in any 
part of a man disables him until it is ex- 
tracted (which, considering that the arrow 
is barbed, is no very easy matter); and 
sixthly, because bows and arrows are more 
easily provided everywhere than muskets 
and ammunition. 30,000 Frenchmen fell 
at Cressy, mostly pierced by the arrows and 
bolts of the English, and their Genoese 
auxiliaries.”’ 

Now, I will give a few directions, which 
I hope to make so clearly, that a person, 
after reading them caretully, may know 
how to use a bow and arrows. I myself 
witnessed, at an archery meeting, a splen- 
did bow broken merely by an enexpertenced 
person trying to string it; and I daresay 
my readers can fully understand me when 
I tell them, that if they are going to an 
archery meeting, and their bow gcts broken, 
it is very awkward—to say the least of it, 
unpleasant, 

DIRECTIONS. 


Never let a person who is inexperienced 
attempt to string your bow. Whilst you 
are learning to shoot, do not permit anyone 
to stand in front of you, in case of an ac- 
cident, such as the bow breaking, in which 
case the arrow may unexpectedly glide 
from the string. The bow has a flat side 
and a round side; when strong, the bed 
side must be invariably ouwtsede, or the bow 
-willcertainly break. 
In stringing the bow, hold the handle 
firmly in your right hand, pressing your 
wrist to your side. Let the small horn of 
the bow into the hollow of your right toot, 
‘press the upper part of the bow with your 
eft wrist, and with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand slide the string up 
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into its place, taking care not to let your 
other fingers get under the string, or they 
will be severely pinched. The top of the 
left hand should be level with the handle of 
the bow, the left arm quite straight, with 
the wrist turncd inwards: hold. the bow 
perpendicularly. 

In drawing, tang the neck of the arrow 
up to your ear. Be particular, in shooting, 
not to hold out the forefinger of the le 
hand, or the arrow may unexpectedly pene- 
trate it. In shooting, do not stand front-: 
ing the target, but sideways, with your face 
looking over your left shoulder. 

Do not let the bow remain too long on 
the stretch, or it will become weak, and in 
time break. 





Bows. 
The very best bows are made of yew, 
others are of lemon-wood; lance-wood bows 
are the least expensive, and are quite as 


useful to young persons as either yew or 
lemon-wood. The bow that I now use, 
and have used for some years, is composed 
of lance-wood, and I have found it very 
serviceable. 

The bow should always be as nearly as 
possible the height of the person who is to 
use it. 

STRINGS. 


Flemish strings are the best, and last the 
longest. Do not be persuaded to purchase 
an inferior string ; it is always worth your 
while to pay the extra price of a good 
string. A string breaking is inconvenient, 
and sometimes proves dangerous to those 
standing near, because if the string were to 
break just as you have drawn the arrow up 
to the point, 1 would probably dart aside. 
Be careful to have an extra string with you 
in case of such accidents. _ 
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ARROWS. 


The length of arrow is to be regulated in 
the following way :—28 inches for a bow 6 
feet in len 24 inches for a 5 feet bow, 
20 inches for a 4 foot 6 inch bow, and so on. 
They should have thrte feathers, two of 
which are alike; the other is called the 
cock feather, which, when the arrow is 

laced on the bow, should be outwards. 
Do not leave your arrows long on the 
aes as they will burst, should they get 

amp. Take great care of your arrows 
when not in use, because, were the feathers 
to get injured, the flight of the arrow would 
not be true. 

Also provide yourself with an archery- 
glove, which protects the three fingers that 
you shoot with (viz. the forefinger, the 
middle finger, and the ring finger) from the 
friction of the string. ; 

With ladies (amd sometimes with gentle- 
men) a shield is necessary ; for, as the string 
glides past the left arm, it semctimes 
catches im the sleeve. After a shower of 
rain, a tassel becomes requisite, which is 
suspended from the waist, to wipe the 
points of the arrows, after having drawn 
them from the wet ground. 

In ord shooting, every arrow that 
hits, that ia, sticks into the target, counts 
as follows: —~ Gold 9; Red 7; Blue 4; 
Black 3; and White 1. All thesc are added 
up, and the person whe has the greatest 
numbers in a certain number of shots wins 
the game. If an arrow hits the target, 
and sticks between two colours, the higher 
number is counted. 

The scoring-card that is more convenient 
than any other, is the one of which 1 
give a diagram in the preceding page. 

With a pointed instrument, then, you 
prick a hole in a circle on the card, corre- 
sponding with the circle that you have hit 
on the target. 

Now, I have written all this from ex- 

erience ; I have allowed my arrows to get 

mp, and they have consequently got in- 
jured. J have shot for several hours with- 
out a glove; and therefore, although I did 
not feel pain at the time, I was not able to 
write or use my fingers in any way that 
evening. I have used an inferior string, 
and it has broken, and lost that day’s sport 
through having omitted another precaution, 
viz., to have two strings to my bow. 

But having now given simple directions, 
anda good reasen for each, I trust that 
those whe read this will not fall into the 
same errors. : 

W.A.S. 


FACES IN THE CITY. 


Tux city! Not only does the mention 
of that word recal to mind large and beauti- 
ful buildings, the palaces of royalty, the 
mansions of nobility, the cominodious and 
extensive structures ‘reared in honour to 
commerce, the elegant and more elaborate 
edifices of amusement. Not only does it 
remind us of shops and warehouses, and 
churches, and banks, and museums. There 
is a higher and sublimer interest attached 
toit. The beginning and ending of lives ; 
the working out of destinies noble or 
obscure; the eternal struggle against the 
force and adversity of circumstance ;. the 
grand tragedy in which hope and fear, 
peppnes end misery, love and hate, virtue 
and vice, passion and principle, play their 
difficult A various parts ; the wide conflict 
in which the good and bad are waged in un- 
compromising war with each other to decide 
the destiny which is ever looming on the 
morrow. It is the world of minp that is to 
me of such interest, not the glory of science, 
and art, and literature, as exemplified in 
their splendid works, which are but un- 
worthy monuments to the powers of the in- 
tellect. Itis the soul itself, its deep unspoken 
agonies, its lofty aspirations, its inherent 
insatiable longing ater something better 
and brighter in the distance, that I hold 
ought with all to be of supremest and un- 
rivalled regard. And we see it all around, 
shining out through the countenances of 
the passers-by, jostling away in summer 
and winter, in sunshine and rain, never 
to be met with again. We see it strangely 
and differently developed in the great broad 
thoroughfare of life; and men, whose 
thoughts and feelings are as wide as the 
pe will meet there for awhile, and join 

ands in the strong mystic bond of business, 
Confidence and timidity, joy and misery, 
pride and lowliness, pass along together 
side by side amid the throng of men; but 
how different in reality are their tracks! 
Though bright and happy alike in child- 
hood, the growth of years has brought new 
feelings and desires into their hearts, and 
in pursuit of different objecta, they have 
chosen different paths to reach them. 

But let us look at a few of the faces that 
press through the crowd, and by that 
guide read the inner natures. 

First comes the thorough man of the 
world. His appearance betokens decided 
neatness, The air of gentility is marked. 
Without being showy, he displays good 
taste, in the style of cloth and ont, and in 
the studied and faultless arrangement. 
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There is a quiet sparklein the eye, from 
which we read the good nature of the man. 
The same good property may be observed 
from the slight twitch at the corners of his 
mouth. His lips are lightly set, denoting 
the pliability of disposition. In the whole 
we observe the most perfect assurance, and 
to that we ascribe the ease and gracefulness 
of deportment. Such a man is the oil of 
society. By his aid its machinery is kept 
going and in tolerable order. His object is 
to please, to fascinate, to display his own 
light, not to encourage holy efforts, not to 
fan the flame of lofty and sublime devotion. 
The quick retort, the ready pun, are ever 
on his lips, and his companionship is gene- 
rally agreeable and acceptable. But to 
what purpose is his life? There is nothing 
ennobling or enduring in his mission. He 
is pleasant and gay to-day ; to-morrow he is 
gone, and his name is for ever blotted from 
our memory. His part in the great drama 
of life has been so small, so insignificant, 
that he is neither missed nor regretted. 
There is nothing of the man in his 
character—nothing of that solemn earnest- 
ness, that unwavering faith, that grandeur 
of purpose and energy of will that bears 
upon it the impress of the Divine, and the 
image and glory of the Eternal. 

e meet another. How different from 
the former! No bright smile or sparkling 
eye, or joyous step here. The lines of care 
are traced deeply upon that forehead, which 
might once have been white and unruffled. 
The face is haggard and worn, the hair 
shaggy and disordered. His eye glares 
with a strange fire. Instead of a bold, 
manly tread, he shuffles along with a timid, 
faltering step. Hard-grinding poverty 
appears to have stunted and prostrated his 
energies. He has been a disappointed man. 
Fortune has frowned upon him. Markind 
has forsaken and abandoned him, and he is 
at enmity with himself and the whole 
human race, And yet there are lingering 
traces which would remember us of a 
brighter pe a past in which love, and 
hope, and prosperity were gentle minis- 
tering abgels. that augured a fair and pro- 
sperous future. But they are gone with 
the golden promise, and the ‘‘Good time 
coming,” with all the music and the joy, 
and the morrow is rising dimly and darkly 
before him, and time, that brings no hope 
upon its wings, is passing sadly and for 
ever away. God help thee, my fricnd—we 
moet thee for a moment on the king’s high- 
way, and may see thee no more. May He 


pour consolation into thy bleeding heart, | 


andin the long hereafter may that hope, 


which to-day seems fading away, flourish 
in the perpetual bloom of immortulity | 

And we meet another, and Nature has 
stamped her royalty on him. He is one of 
her noblest sons. He is not the wearer of 
a nation’s diadem. A sublimer and more 
regal dignity belongs to him. In the eye 
we read the serene contemplation of the 
loftiest things of God. In that radiant 
countenance we mark that grand moral 
and religious honesty which proclaims 
itself the noblest work of the Creator. Here 
we see the stability of principle, and force 
of determination, and loftiness of ambition, 
which master the combination of difficul- 
ties in that sublime struggle onward and 
upward into the everlasting truth. Here 
we mark the master principle of the will 
linked in union with that heaven-born faith 
which rests in eternal assurance on the word 
of God. Here we see that sacred earnest- 
ness which is working its way back to the 
Eden which Adam lost in the ancient day, 
and which is shaping the character in the 
image and beauty of Jesus. Here we see 
man made ‘a littie lower than the angels,” 
and crowned ‘‘ with glory and honour.” - 

And thus they are passing along, and we 
see them no more. The hopeful and the 
desponding, the rich and the poor, the old 
wayworn traveller who is nearly home, 
and the fair young child who has just 
steppea out to sing his morning song, they 
are all hurrying on in an endless stream. 
Aud in that throng there are tearful eyes 
and breaking hearts, but they are unheeded 
by the great world passing around them. 
And there are some noble desires which are 
never realised. But there are those who are 
combining a lofty trust with unfailing 
energy, and so are passing out of the dark- 
ness into the daylight. And there are 
those who are to fight the battle with 
ignorance and superstition—the world’s- 
truest champions. These are they who 
snall bring her sons out from that accursed 
despotism in which they are at present 
enthralled, and who shall hasten that 
bless:d consummation, authenticated by 
revelation, and assured to us by the pro- 
gress of truth. And when the world shall 
have been advanced to that blessed state, she 
will look back with gratitude to the days of 
those immortal ones who stood out s0 
nobly for her best cause, and preserved it as 
a heritage to their children, and in perpetua- 
tion of the great work of those who went 
before them. | 

RUTHENPHARL, 
—@— 
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‘PRUNING AND TRAINING WALL 
' AND OTHER FRUIT TREES. .s: 
_ By Gores M. F, Guznny, Jun. 


THE operation of pruning fruit trees may 
be performed at two different seasons— 
namely, summer and winter—though not 








3 ft ——— 
ee 
always with equal success. To attempt to 
prune after vegetation has commenced, 
except you intend to adopt the former 


method, is, in most instances, far from 





PRUNING AND TRAINING WALL AND OTHER FRUIT TREES. 


advisable; but as “there is no rule without 
an exception,’ it is not always to be 
avoided. Winter pruning is decidedly pre- 
ferable where it can Me accomplished, 
because at that period of the year vege~- 
tation is perfectly at rest; in a word, the 
time which precedes the first movement of 
growth, and follows the severest frost-, 
which in most cases takes place between 
February and March, should be chosen for 
the work. For our own part we should 
prefer doing it then, because, if they be 
pruned before the winter frosts set in, the 
wounded part is exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the bad weather some time before the 
sap attempts to move, a result so necessary 
tuwards completing the healing of the 
wound, and without which the buds must 
perish. Then, again, should they. bo 
prone while the frosts are about, it would 
a difficult matter to cut them smooth, 
and the end would be that the wounds 
would fail to heal, and as we have said 
before, the bud would to a certainty suffer, 
even if fortunate enough to escape death. 
With regard to standards, the main 
object in pruning is the formation of its 
head; and for this reason the first opera- 
‘ion should be performed at the latter end 
f the first season, after grafting or budding 
as the case may be, and when the scion 
or bud has made its growth. We intend, as 
our diagrams will show, to deal more espr - 
cially with budded trees, although there is 
ittle difference between the two, save that 
in grafting the scion is mostly fixed on the 
‘op of the stem, while budding is performed 
it the side. Our firat sketch, A, represents 
, tree whose bud has made two shoots; and 
or the purpose of causing it to form a round 
‘ull head, the two shoots should be shortened 
the dotted lines, 1, 1; the foliowing year 
the tree will look like the second sketch, B, 
md may be pruned in the same manner, 
is shown by the dotted lines, 2, 2, 2, 2; or, 
Jrovided three shoots are left the first year, 
and headed in the second, the third season 
"will have the appearance of the engraving 
, each sprig having produced or thrown 
ip a pair of branches, which in Jike manner 
ihnould be cut back -to figs. 3, 3, 3, 3, 
, 3. One tree, as you will observe, has 
‘wo shoots, the next four, the third six, and 
the last, D, has eight; and by cutting back 
‘ach season at the dotted lines, so the 
ranches will keep on multiplying till the 
op or head becomes full and round—a 
lesideratum which should on no account be 
iverlooked or undervalued. 
Tke next thing to be considered is 
training, and as such we have made a few 


PRUNING AND TRAINING WALL AND OTHER FRUIT TREES, 


‘sketches, so as to enable our 1eaders the 
more readily to see the way in which the 
work.is performed. As soon as the tree has 
attained one central stem and two lateral 
branches, as at fig. 1, have the latter pruned 
back in the autumn or winter to about two- 
thirds of their length, with a bud imme- 
diately below each cut, and the former to 
within about eighteen or twenty inches of 
the two side-shoots, taking care to leave 
three buds just below the cut—that is to 
ray, one well-placed bud on each side, and 
a third in front to carry up as a stem (see 
Fig 2.) The following season, about the 
fall of the leaf, the tree will resemble that 
represented at fig. 3, which has two hori- 
zontal shoots, two untrained shoots, and a 
centralstem., When the pruning season comes 
round again, it will be necessary that the 
tree undergoes similar treatment to that re- 
ceived the year before; or, in other words, 
each of the new side shoots will have to 
be cut back to two-thirds of its length, the 
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Fig, 1, Fig. 2. 
two under-branches to two-thirds of the 
season’s growth, and the stem to witbin 
eighteen or twenty inches of the uppermost. 
air of laterals, as before, when the tree will 

ave the appearance of fig. 4. 

In conciusion, if this annual pruning is 
judiciously and carefully performed, the 
tree will have covered a wall twelve feet 
high and as many feet wide in ten or eleven 
years at the outside; and its appearance 
and productive qualities, we are quite sure, 
will amply repay the little extra trouble—if, 
indeed, we can call it such—necessary to 
ensure the object aimed at. 

We will give a few short hints on the 
sowing of seeds, an operation that is, to say 
the least, of vital importance to all who take 
an interest in gardening pursuits, and not 
generally looked upon as the one thing 
necessary to command a successful issue. 
There are one or two points connected with 
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the sowing of seeds which demand our 
utmost care, inasmuch as the vigour, and a 
happy result of germination, as well as the 
strength and health of the crop, depends 
more upon the manner in which the seed is 
consigned to the ground, than anything 
else. In the course of our practice we 
have frequently heard it remarked, when 
parties have been questioned as to how it is 
that their seed did not come up,—** Well, ’'m 
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Fig. 3, 


sure I don’t know, unless the seed was 
bad.”” But that could hardly be, for the 
best of all reasons, that in many instances 
two neighbours have bought the same seed 
at the same place, and yet one has got all 
his well up, while the other has entirely 
failed. How can you account for that > 
why, because one has performed the opera~ 
tion in a proper manner, while the other 





Fig, 4. 


has either sown it too thick, buried it too 
deep, watered it too much, or not given it 
moisture enough. 

It isan undeniable fact that air, moisture, 
and sufficient warmth, are positively requisite 
to the germination of seeds, and, therefore, 
without these essentials, the germinati 
eatin cannot possibly go on. The soil 

ing the mediumy which a proper supply 
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of warmth, air, and moisture is kept up, 
it stands to reason that,-unless the earth 
be in a proper condit‘on, it cannot supply 
these at all. To come to the point at once, 
then, the soil should be neither too wet 
nor too dry; or, in other words, it should 
be moist without being wet, so that it may 
be orumbled to pieces easily in the hand. 
It is seldom, if ever, that we have occasion 
to complain of two much dryness in this 
country; but, on the contrary, it is not an 
uncommon occurrence to hear complaints 
of rather more wet than is necessary. The 
former waat may, however, be supplied by 
watering, and the latter remedied by 
drainage; so that there is no need for 
annoyance from cither cause, provided the 
necessary means are taken to do away with 
the evil. The chief point, however, is to 
get soil well pulverised, by which means a 
more perfect medium of drainage will be 
ensured, and, as a natural consequence, a 
condition favourable to the germination of 
the seeds sown. We could extend our 
paper upon this subject, but having said 
sufficient for the purpose, we will conclude, 
feeling convinced of the truth of the 
sentence—“ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.”’ 


MEMORANDA FOR JUNE. 


Wispow Piants.—The following is a collection 
of plants suitable for growing in pots all the year 
round, which, for the convenience of our readers, 
we have classed as under :—Spring : Anemones 
crocuses, early tulips, hyacinths, mignonette, 
musk, myrtles, Narcissus, pansies, Russian violets, 
ranunculuses, and, snowdrops. Summer: <Aloes, 
annuals of sorts, carnations, China roses, cactus, 
double wallflowers, geraniums, heliotropes, myrtles, 
mignonette, pinks, and ten-week stocks. Autumn: 
Campanulas, calceolarias, fuchsias, geraniums, 
heliotropes, hydrangeas, lobelias, myrtles, petunias, 
salvias, and verbenas. Winter: Aloes, cactus, 
chrysanthemums, fuchsias, geraniums, heliotropes, 
and myrtles. There are many more things, equally 
useful for this purpose, but we have merely given a 
list of such things as are generally grown by the 
majority of amatcurs. 

Work To Be DoNE IN THE GREENHOUSE.— 
Climbers: Such tender annuals as convolvyulus, 
thunbergia, and the like, should be grown upon 
trellises, round pillars, or branches of trees—in fact, 
if we had a choice, we should select the latter 
mode as the one best adapted to the purpose, be- 
cause it gives the plants a light and far more 
natural appearance than anything else. Admit air 
freely to all the hardier plants, such as calceolarias, 
cinerarias, fuchsias, geraniums, and verbenas, as 
the cooler they are kept at this period of the year 
the longer and better will they flower, besides which 
it will materially aid to clear them of their greatest 
torments— vermin. Such as have done their work 
for the present, should be placed out of doors, to 


make more room for new comers. In placing them 
out of doors, however, be careful to accommodate 
them with shelter, without which they would be sure 
to take injury. Cuttings may be taken of many 
things, while those that have become well rooted 
may be potted off, so as to make good strong plants 
for autumn and winter use. Prick off seedlings of 
every description, and thin the blossom of lemon 
and orange trees. Shift—or, more properly speak- 
ing, repot anything and everything that requires it 
at once—for the best of all reasone, that all vital 
action is progressing vory rapidly just now, a check | 
to which would do more harm in a few days than - 
could be repaired in as many months, Watering 
will be very necessary during the -present month, 
especially should it prove, as we suspect, a hot one. 
Continue to sow tender annuals, provided you stand 
in need of a fresh supply, and look to those that 
are large enough for trausplanting. 

ASPARAGUS. — This root should not be cut too 
closely—that is to say, it should not be cut too late 
in the season, unless, indeed, it be unusually strong ; 
but, on the contrary, as soon as the cutting is over, 
the bed or beds should be improved by occasional 
applications of liquid manure, salt, and other 
stimulants. Salt, however, should not be given too 
liberally just yet; but, in a week or so, it may be 
supplied with not quite s0 sparing a hand. When 
about to apply this dressing, choose a wet day—or, 
rather, perform the operation just before the rain 
come on. 

THE FLOWER-GARDEN.—The advice of last month 
will, to a certain extent, apply to this; but, when- 
soever an opportunity presents itself, look round, 
and do anything that has been neglected, either 
through bad weather or want of time. Where 
everything was completed last month that should 
have been done, but little will be required now in 
the shapo of planting, except it be such annuals as 
have been raised elsewhere. These, of course, will 
have to be put ont jn their respective places, due 
attention being had to over-crowding, which, as a 
rule, should be strictly avoided. Keep everything 
neatly tied up, as nothing looks so bad as to see 
plants hanging about the beds, for the want of that 
which a few minutes, almost, would accomplish. 

Tuk FraMr.—Provided you have a fresh hotbed, 
it would be as well to grow a few melons and 
cucumbers; beside, you will then have a medium 
in which to strike very many useful window plants. 
In doing this, however, great care should be taken 
not to admit anything mto this department likely 
to infest the former with vermin of any kind. A 
stiffish soil is most suitable to melons aud cucum- 
bers, and, as such, we should advise the adoption of 
the compost most suitable to their tastes, =, 

CELERY.—A. little seed may be sown this month 
for a late supply, in an open piece of ground, and, 
as they will have to be pricked out as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, it may be sown between 
newly-planted crops. Scatter the said seed very. 
thinly, tread it down carefully, rake it evenly, and, 
if requisite, water it lightly. As soon as strong 
enough, prick out the plants six or seven inches 
apart, on a well-manured piece of land, and there 
let them remain till ready to plant finally into the 
trenches. When about to perform this part of the 
work, mark out the ground into four-feet spaces, 
between the trenches, allowing sixteen to twenty 
inches for the trench, according to whether single 
or double rows are planted. 


THE GARDENER TO HIS FRIENDS, 
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THE GARDENER TO HIS FRIENDS. 


Tx success of gardening, in its first season, if we 
may so speak, was 60 apparent, that we have pre- 
pared the present and subsequent articles upon 
the same model, feeling assured that they will 
meet, and have met, with unmistakable favour 
from every one who can boast of an acre of land, 
or half-a-dozen flower-pots, In a word, it will be 
onr constant endeavour to make this department 
that which it professes to be~-a ready guide in the 
- hour of need, and a careful instructor upon all 
matters connected with horticultural and floricul- 
tural pursuits. It is no easy task to produce an 
article suitable to every requirement, but we have 
done our utmost to introduce, from time to time, 
such an one as we considered best adapted to the 
purpose ; and, having achieved our object, to a cer- 
tain extent, we are, comparatively speaking, satis- 
fied, and sincerely trust that our readers are the 
same ; should such be the case, we can only say, 
our gratification will be great indecd—our aim 
and end will have been thoroughly answered. In 
conclusion, let us impress upon our readers the 
value of these replies; or, in other words, we would 
say, if there is anything you would wish to know, 
write to us at 41, Church-street, Chelsea, S.W., 
and we shall be only too happy to afford all the in- 
formation in our power, more than which we can- 
not promise. 
Sr. Taomas (Portsea). — Mildew.—The plant 
upon which the mildew hag begun to make its 
appearance should be syringed with a strong so- 
lution of green leaves of the elder; or, where this is 
not to be had, a decoction of nitre, in the propor- 
, tion of one ounce of nitre to one gallon of water, 

will answer equally well. We have known sulphur 
. and soapsuds to do the work, provided the case has 
not been of too severe a nature, but sometimes we 
have seen it fail, At all events, the latter being a 
very simple remedy, it is worth atrial, 

Sornia Youne.—7o Clear a Lawn of Daisies. 
—There is no better way of ridding a piece of 
grass of daisies: than by using the daisy-hoe fre- 
quently; by this method, many yards of lawn may 
be cleared in a few hours. When about to per- 
form this operation, a wet day should be selected 
in preference to a dry one. 

A Farmer (Norwicu).—Clubbing in Broccoli.— 
This disease, which is, to use the mildest term, 
fearfully destructive, may be prevented, in some 
measure, by dipping the roots, previous to planting, 
in a thick mixture, composed of half a peck of 
soot and two pounds of saltpetre, and just sufficient 
water to make it the consistency of paste. Some 
say, however, that a more effectual cure is found in 
& proper system of manuring and cropping, but we 
are inclined to think otherwise. At all events, we 
havo good reason to assure our readers that we 
have tried the remedy we suggest, with perfect suc- 
cess, and, as such, can strongly recommend it. 

THOMAS Prince (Cnepstow).— Zo Rid Fruit 
Trees of Moss. — Wash the affected branches 
with strong brine, or lime - water, whichever is 
handieat, and in a very short time the trees will be 
as clean and free from moss as if it had never 
made its appearance. 

Miss Lovisa.—Plants in Windows.—Keep the 

lants in the window constantly free from dead 
eaves, or any mouldiness, as, if this be allowed, it 


will, toa certainty, prove fatal. Give them water 
as ofien as you consider necessary: and, when you 
do water them, do not do it by halves, but let them 
be thoroughly soaked. The poct says, “‘ A little 
learning is a dangerous thing ;” and we say, “‘ A 
little water is equally dangerous ;” and recommend 
our readers to avoid it, by giving plenty at one time, 
in preference to a little every now and then. 


X. Y. Z—Planting Onions.—The surface soil 
about them should be frequently loosened, and the 
autumn sown ones should be planted out during 
moist weather, in a piece of rich, deeply-dug soil ; 
and, in planting, take care not,to bury the bulb, 
but insert its roots only in the earth, settling it 
about them by a copious watering in the evening, 
an operation which must be continued until they 
have made fresh roots. Plant them in rows nine 
inches asunder, and seven inches apart, from plant 
to plant. 

Mr. Cusrtes THompson.—Flowers in Pots— 
We know of no one so likely to supply you with the 
plants you require as ‘I. Brigden, eced merchant,xe., 
52, King William:street, Ciry, E.C. We had occa- 
sion to pay him a visit the other day, when we saw 
some very pretty specimens, at very moderate prices ; 
at all events, we are certain of this, that whatever 
he sends out may be depended upon. 


ANTHONY.—Manure Water.—This ia most bene-~ 
ficial, when judiciously applied. For collecting 
this, an old barrel or some such contrivance should 
be sunk near the dung-heap, that the drainage 
therefrom may ran into it. With regard to the 
leaf enclosed, we can only say that it is infested with 
green fly, for which there is no betier remedy than 
fumigating with tobacco. 

Forast-ME-Not — Jo Destroy Ants in a Cu- 
cumber Frame, and how to make Scarlet Gera- 
niums Flower Early.—Place an inverted fower-pot 
over tho nest, and the intruders will work their 
way into it. In a few days remove the pot, by 
placing a spade underneath it, and consign it with 
its occupants into boiling water. These destruc- 
tive little animals may likewise bo expelled from 
any particnlar plant by sprinkling it well with 
sulphur, They may also be kept from wall and 
other fruit while ripening, by drawing a broad 
bank with chalk along the wall near the ground, 
and round tree stems. With regard to the early 
flowering of scarlet geraniums, there is only one 
method that we know of, which is to force them in 
a hotbed or stove. 

A. B.C —To Prevent Snails crawling up Walls, 
Trees, §&¢.— Make a good thick pasie of soot and 
hair oil, and anoint the bottom of the wall with it; 
this is a remedy that will unquestionably form an 
effectual barrier, over which snails will dread to 
pass. 

as 


Sympatny.—Although alone in the midst of the 
smiling multitude, I do not feel myself isolated 
from it; for its gaiety is reflected upon me ; it is my 
own kind, my own family, who are enjoying life, 
and I take a brother’s share in their happiness, 
We are all fellow-suldiers in this earthly battle, 
and what does it matter on whom the honours of 
the victory fall? If Fortune passes by without 
secing us, and pours her favours on others, let. us 
condole ourselves, like the friend of Parmenio, by 
saying, ‘‘ Those, too, are Alexanders.” 
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- ARCHITECTURE A WITNESS OF 
RELIGION. 


ARCHITECTURE having called upon 
Painting and Sculpture to beautify her by 
the additien of their graces, and then having 
availed herself of them, at once assumed 
several new and important offices in their 
name. For men naturally asked, ‘ What 
shall we paint, and what shall we sculp- 
ture?” What could they do? Either 
simply imitate nature, or depict their man- 
ners, and illustrate their history. Ifin the 
temple, depict the story of the gods and 
heroes; if in the public hall, the actions of 
their ancestors. Itis said they were igno- 
rant of landscape painting, and what other 
painting there was has perished: the sculp- 
ture remains to tell us with what success 
men achieved the objects they had in view. 
The temple soon enshrined its sculptured 
god: its walls probably displayed his 

ainted myth; the revelation in colours of 

is attributes and creed. And thus Archi- 
tecture assumed another office—she became 
a witness of religion—she handed down the 
faith of nations to their posterity—the same 
Minerva sat calmly in the temple as sat 
there before—the same Jove frowned with 
marble brows and menaced with his dread- 
ful thunder, as frowned and menaced of old, 
when art first made him. It is a duty of 
your art to witness aud commemorate the 
taith of the people among whom it is che- 
rished. Itis right that the temple should 
itself be a Bible in stone, an unalterabic 
record of truth, an imperishable witness of 
creeds. It is right that the very walls 
should have an expression and an eloquence 
for the eye; for the eye has as great a claim 
to exalted usage as the ear, and if that may 
without objection be the vehicle of the 
mind of truth—the channel by which the 
religious orator pours in his flood of refined 
speech—so may the eye be the glass through 
which the religious painter may let fall the 
lines of beauty in hving representation on 
the soul—the gate by which the illustrative 
ideas of the sculptor may enter and find 
rest. Did the Creator exalt the ear above 
the eye? Meant He, when He gave us 
several senses, that we should learn of Him 
but through one? Did He design, in be- 
stowing on us several faculties, that we 
should trust alone to eloquence to illustrate 
His attributes, and that of all powers elu- 
quence alone should teach religion, and only 
the ear attend to it? Never was supposi- 
tion more ridiculous. But yet in our day, 
even concerning architecture, there seems 
to be an extraordinary opposition of parties 


under the several badges of the ear and eye. 
These, delighting in eloguence—exalting it 
over all other things ;—swearing, as well 
by the least word, as by the most artfully 
elaborated period of their favourite pulpit: 
orator ;— declaring the silent eloquence of 
artistic grace and symbolic ornament to be 
little less than accursed—may be styled the 
party of the ear. Those, loving symboliam, 
to excess;—greedy of ornament ;—pledged. 
to display ;—insisting on the graces of the 
suggestive arts;—regarding the eloquence 
of the preacher as dangerous, if not needless 
—may be called the party of the eye. The 
ear and the eye, the eye and the ear! and 
men to whom both belong rending each 
other in their several causes. Strange and 
inexpl cable thing! But we have an un-+ 
doubted right to avail ourselves, without 
abuse, of all our senses: we may look tor 
the genius of Raphael, and hope for the 
eloquence of St. Paul. Architecture and 
the other arts are in peril from this absurd 
contest; for if it be once allowed that the 
cause of religion is best served by their 
utter insufficiency and wretcheduess, then 
is the first blow stricken at them—then is 
the battering of the wall begun. Weask 
not in a church for gaudiness, for tinsel, for 
an impure and diseased decoration, for 
mythical monsters, for devils in stone and 
in paint; we seek only pure majestic beauty, 
chastity of design, a sacred elegance, a holy 
grandeur. Let none use the arts of rhetoric 
to destroy architecture and her sisters; for 
every word the orator aims at them, every 
argument preparedsfor their destruction, 
will become a weapon that must slay its 
wielder. Eloquence is now put in this 
position: she is forced to say, ‘*I am excit- 
ing, charming, persuading your senses, to 
muke you believe they have no right to le 
charmed, persuaded, or excited by any one 
else.” What is there more injurious in 
colour or statuary thanin rhetoric? Indeed, 
there is more risk in the latter. For the 
subject of art being once well chosen, it re- 
mains, when executed, for ever the same; 
but the purpose of rhetoric may be subtle 
and variable as the inclination of man. 
But we need not enter further upon thir, 
being convinced that we have'a right, under 
the sway of careful judgment, to use all cur 
senses, and to submit them, by the lamp of 
reason, to the guidance of art. Everything 
may be used, everything can be abused; for 
us it is to use and not abuse. But are we 
to be cold, and dumb, and still? O Art! 
Art! how wert thou fallen if thou wert for- 
ae to worship in the temple of thy 
Oo 
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“A GOOD END TO A BAD 
- BEGINNING. 
I. 


HOW. A YOUNG LADY AND A YOUNG 
. GENTLEMAN BOTH WENT OUT FOR A 
- RIDE. 


'®Youna Edward Mainwaring, between 
the time of his leaving Eton and entering 
the University at Oxford, went down to 
his father’s seat in the quaint old county of 
‘Rutlandshire for the purpose of enjoying a 
week’s shooting. On the second day he 
had a good morning’s sport, and had made 
aereral ver excellent shots, greatly to the 
delight of the young rustic who was in at- 
tendance on him, when he took it into his 
head to go back to the house, and, mount- 
ing a fine horse, started off on a visit to his 
two cousins, Henry and Madeleine Seymour, 
who resided with his uncle at a short dis- 
tance from his father’s mansion. 

He had not yet seen his cousin Madeleine ; 
and the young lady’s beauty and charming 
disposition had formed the theme of general 
praise at his father’s table on the previous 
evening. 

Now, Edward happened to have had just 
sent to him from London an entirely new 
shooting-costume, and somehow or other it 
came into his young head that, as it was 
‘very becoming, he might as well exhibit 
yhimself in that for the first time to his fair 
‘eonsin ; first impressions, as he knew, going 
4 Great way with young ladies. 

* ‘He had trotted about half way along the 
road, when, suddenly coming from a cross- 
road leading out of a wood, he caught sight 
of a splendid chesnut horse, ridden in gal- 
lant style by a young lady of distinguished 
appearance. Edward, himself not a little 
proud of his horsemanship, could not but 
admire the exquisite easc and grace with 
which this young lady sat her horse, the 
lightness of her hand, the firmness of her 
seat, and suppleness of her form, as the ani- 
mal bounded rather than cantered under 
her. ‘* Now is my time,” thought he, ‘to 
show off my equestrian accomplishments.” 
“So he began to make his horse caracole 
and curvet, with all the airs of an accom- 
plished cavalier. The effect was great, but 
the result by no means good. The young 
lady’s horse, astounded at such prancing 
and capering, utterly misunderstood an ex- 
hibition so unusual in a country road. It 
became alarmed at the unusual curvets of 
its neighbour, pricked up its ears, lashed 
out its heels, shook its head, took the bit 
between its teeth, and finally, dashing off 


at full gallop, swept away at a tremendous 
pace, carrying its fair burden, in a direct 
unswerving line, across the country, right 
upon a marsh which spread to the right and 
left for some distance—sufficiently long, 
but fortunately not very broad. The 
shouts of terror which a young peasant 
uttered as he sprang up from the ground 
just by, and vainly attempted to jump a 
ditch bristling with briars, so as to rush to 
the lady’s succour, only alarmed the af- 
frighted beast still more; it sprang up in 
the air, and came down again with a terrific 
plunge, then flew off at a still more accele- 
rated pace right on to the marsh. 

_ The ‘poor girl, whose life was thus en- 
dangered, never lost her presence of mind, 
but, with a skill and resolution almost in- 
credible for her age, kept her seat, and did 
all that was possible, though in vain, to stop 
her horse before it could reach the fatal spot. 

Without knowing whether he was acting 
right or wrong, Edward spurred madly to 
come up with and pass the maddened 
animal, so as to bar its access to the marsh, 
and to endeavour, if possible, at the risk of 
his own life, to stop it, and save the young. 
lady. But at the moment, just as he had 
caught them up, his own horse, excited by 
the example of the one before it, and emu- 
lous of its passionate speed, seemed as if it 
had also taken its bit between its teeth, for 
it cleared at a bound the short distance 
which yet separated it from the high bank, 
went right over, that, and, with a splash 
and a plunge, disappeared in the marsh 


ie 


along with its rider. 


Il, 


THE SITUATION BECOMES SERIOUS. 


ALL aghast, his hair loose in the wind — 
for his hat had flown off during his rapid 
ride—Edward clung with both hands anda 
desperate energy to the mane of his horse, 
without daring to turn his head round, for 
fear of secing the young Amazon coming 
over the bank headlong like himself into 
this marshy water, embarrassed as it was 
with mud and brambles, that served how- 
ever to keep him up while swimming with 
his horse. 

He endeavoured to‘disengage his feet from 
the stirrups, so as to jump off and swim to 
the succour of one of whose danger he was 
the involuntary cause; but his horse itself 
swam with so much difficulty among the 
aquatic plants that grew tangling at the 
bottom of the water, and rose towards the 
surface, that our poor Edward, at every 
movement he attempted, felt the animal go 
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down deeper into the mud, and despaired 
of its getting out from it. 

To add to young Edward’s vexation, an- 
noyance, ae | disgrace, & man who was 
standing up erect on the opposite bank, and 
leaning on a long staff, shouted out to him 
the grossest abuse, complaining that, by 
his falling into the marsh, he had put to 
flight a superb flock of wild ducks, on 
which he founded all his hopes of a dinner. 
This man was a certain Master Stephen, a 
small farmer, half farrier, half poacher, in 
the neighbourhood, of a gross and brutal 
nature, and who had shown himself envious 
in regard to young Edward’s capital shoot- 
ing and excellent guns. He had an instinc- 
tive hatred of what was generous and ami- 
able, and prided himself in a surly indepen- 
dence of character, which consisted, for the 
main part, in doing what he pleased—that 
is, in doing what pleased himself, because 
unpleasant to others. He ‘pretended not to 
recognise young Edward, and conducted 
himself like a madman, in place of running 
to help him, or at least encouraging him to 
hold fast, as if he thought there was no 
danger. But this rascally fellow kept quite 
out of the way, and took care of himself, 
while he kept bawling out incessantly— 

‘‘ Here’s a pretty to do!’ Such a glorious 
floek of ducks ! t say, you cockney, what 
brings you here to frighten our ducks, and 
make us lose our game ?” 

Edward made no reply ; in truth, he had 
something better to do; but he was not the 
less indignant with Master Stephen, who 
knew him well, and he said to himself that 
he would reckon with him for his insolence 
and inhumanity when he had gained tho 
bank. 

At last, after a thousand ups and downs, 
sometimes -comic, at other times serious 
enough, the unlucky collegian perecived 
that his horse felt; his feet, and hastened 
to part company with him. 

Che poor beast, panting and trembling, 
shook off the water, that ran from him in 
streams, and stood still; while his rider, 
shivering like himself, advanced towards 
Master Stephen, who touched his hat, and 
assumed a look of astonishment and com- 
passion. 

“What! Mr. Mainwaring, is it you? 
Can it be possible ?”’ 

_ “Whom, then, did you think it was?” 
said Edward to him, with some temper. 

“Excuse me, aa pete ; did not 
recognise you at all. , surely, not at 
uP 


“And that’s why you loaded me with 
abuse? <A fine thing, certainly] A man 


and a horse swimming for their lives, and 
you choose to be offended with them! You 
are an amiable fellow, truly |” 

‘But listen tome, Mr. Edward. Iwas 
going to tell you, I took you for a stranger, 
some London cockney, who was playing off 
his tricks upon us, and was going to steal 
our ducks, and so ——’” 

“And so you shook your fist at this 
stranger, and shouted a hundred oaths 
against him, and volleys of abuse. I will 
mention it to my uncle, and we shall see 
what he thinks of it; but, for the present, 
leave me,” 

“My good Mr. Edward, it was an error, 
a stupidity, I agree, and I wish to make 
my excuses.”’ 

‘‘ Rather go and learn what has become 
of that young lady on horseback, whom I 
left in danger on the other side of the marsh, 
and have not seen since.” 

“Your cousin ?”’ 

“Is it Madeleine Seymour, my cousin? 
Are yousure?” =, 

“T believe so; forthe young lady passed 
me about an hour since, and she was coming 
by the cross road.” 

“Run, then, Master Stephen, run and 
learn, and come quickly to tell me, I will 
forget your recent reception at once.”’ 

“With all respect, Mr. Mainwaring, I 
think you ought to change your sothee. 
You will catch cold.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me, Mas- 
ter Stephen, but go and bring me back the 
news. J will wait for you in the copse. 
But be off! quick!” 

Master Stephen took his leave of Edward 
with all kinds of humble salutations, as if 
he pha | felt the greatest regret at having 
shown himself harsh and unpleasant to- 
wards him, but he did not mean anything 
of the kind. All the while he was run- 
ning to find Miss Seymour he kept mutter- 
ing \to himself, with a kind of malignant 

oy,— 

“Has he had enough of it, that colle- 
“ia Has he been in the mud enough ? 

s he wet enough? Ha, ha! the dandy 
with the pretty rifle and the yellow gaiters ! 
I could have gone without my dinner were 
it only to see him dabbling about down 
there like a duck, and soiling his fine 
clothes—quite new, too, ha, ha!” 

And so the pleasant fellow went along, 
grinning and enjoying the mortification of 
the young gentleman. 

Edward, as soon as he was out of sight, 
took his horse by the bridle and sought 
refuge in a thicket, so as not to be exposed 


“ 


to the gaze of the passers by in the pitiable 
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state to which his forced bath had reduced 
him. Eixceedingly anxious about the fate 
of his fair cousin, whose beauty and courage 
had forcibly impressed his young mind, he 
quite forgot the cold that began to make 
him shiver, nor could anything have in- 
duced him to go home before being reas- 
sured on the subject of Madeleine, whom he 
was astonished at his not having recognised 
atthe turn of the road, when he had passed 
her at a trot by some lengths, while ‘do- 
ing the handsome ”’ for the purpose of at- 
tracting her attention, 


YT. 
RAGGED JACK. 


At the same moment that Edward was 
carried off to the ducks in the marsh, Ma- 
deleine’s horse, rearing up furiously, was 
just about to dash her to the earth, when 
Ragged Jack, the keeper’s boy, who had 
been in attendance on Edward during his 
morning’s shooting excursion, and who was 
rambling along after eating his. dinner, 
cutting small ozier twigs for birdliming, 
saw the danger the poor girl was running, 
and with that resolution and daring that 
often pertains to boys brought up in the 
fields, jumped up at the nostrils of the horse 
and grasped them vigorously, while as it 
were hanging from them. The animal, 
subdued by the pain, came down on his fore 
feet again, and never offered to move: one 
would have said he had been a sheep, so 
much had his eye become gentle once more, 
and his attitude aubmiesive. But Jack did 
not loose his hold the sooner for that. He 
caught hold of the bit, and held it with a 

rm hand until Madeleine, pale and trem- 
bling, dismounted, scarcely understanding 
the miracle by which she was preserved. 

When she wasa few paces from the horse 
Ragged Jack went up and tied it to an 
apple trec, and came back to the young 
girl, twisting his woollen cap in his hand. 

“The ‘young lady is not at all hurt, I 
hope?” 

““No; I have been frightened, and my 
head was rather giddy. But what was it 
you did to my horse, Jack, that pulled him 
up so short ?”’ 

“T leaped at his nose.” 

“‘ At the peril of your life, poor a <4 

* QO no, indeed, miss; I understand horses, 
I do. You know my father is a horse- 
dealer; and he showed me this trick when 
the animals are ill-tempered or quite mad.”’ 

“JT really believe that my poor Tippoo 
went mad; and I can’t understand how I 
kept in the saddle. If my poor mother 


should suspect this accident, how much she 
would regret having allowed me to come 
down to the village alone! In fact, my 
good Jack, it is to you I am indebted for 


my life, and I will never forget it as long 


asTlive. Tcll me if it was not Mr. Ed- 
ward Mainwaring who followed me so 
sharply, and who went, without the power 
of checking himself, over the bank of the 
marsh. I tremble for the consequences ! ” 

“T have not seen Mr. Edward since the 
morning; butit might be so, for he mounted 
his horse, and has been shooting in the 
vicinity.” 

“All this has happened so quickly, and 
the fear of being dashed on the carth so 
greatly troubled me, that I did not clearly 
see him. However, I have some remem- 
brance that it was his horse that frightencd 
mine at the end of the cross road, and that 
he pursued us at a gallop up to this spot. 
I hope nothing has happened to him.” 

As Madeleine finished speaking, Master 
Stephen presented himself to her gaze with 
the humble air of an anxious and devoted 
servant. 

“Thank Heaven, miss, you have sus- 
taincd no hurt, as far as I am able to 
see.” 

“You know of the accident, then >” 

“Ts not that what Mr. Edward Main- 
waring just told me? He is white as a 
sheet.” 

‘‘ And where is he ?”’ 

“Across the marsh, Miss, in the copse 
opposite to us, all wet, all covered with 
mud, as well as his horse. They are a 
pitiful sight.” | 

Here paper Jack looked at Master 
Stephen with a grimace, as much as to say, 
“What animpostor!’? But Master Stephen 
made signs to him desperately, as if asking 
him not to betray him. The young rogue 
had the air of not understanding him, and 
said, as he began again cutting his twigs,— 

“Ts it possible that you have made it up 
with our your young master, Father Ste- 
phen > 3? 

““T don’t know what you mean, Jack. 
I love and respect the son of Mr. Main- 
waring, and the cousin of Miss Madeleine ; 
and I say that it is time he was made to 
change his clothes, since he will get his 
death if he remain in the state he is in 
now.” 

‘¢ Poor Edward !”’ said Madeleine. “ Has 
he, then, fallen in the water ?”’ 

‘‘ He and his horse, miss.”’ 

“Go quickly, Jack, and fetch some 
clothes from his house, while Master Ste- 
phen makes him enter his farm-house, 
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for he’eannot just now go across to his 
father’s.”’ 

And Madeleine went off, followed by 
Ragged Jack, who turned round, from time 
to time, to make faces at Master Stephen ; 
for, though he was brave and determined 
as a young lion, he only transgressed from 
want of education, and could not resist the 
pleasure of tormenting those whom he saw 
wrapped up in their folly or seme glaring 
defect. There his malice ended, and it 
never degenerated into wickedness. 

Madeleine had been too much frightened 
to remount her horse; so she let Jack lead 
~Tippoo by the bridle, and walked by his 
side, occasionally patting his neck, as if to 


ask him not again to indulge in such foolish | 
| training robe as she swept along. ‘This 


tricks. 


When the 
they found that he had gone out with 
wife to pay some visits in the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Seymour explained the state 
of affairs to one of the chambermaids, and 
had a parcel made up, of which Ragged 
Jack was the chosen bearer; then she went 


reached Mr. Mainwaring’s 


and sat down at the entry of a small wood 
in the vicinity of Master Stephen's farm to . 
await her cousin’s coming, and to tell him 
how glad she had been to know of his bei 
safe and sound, as well as to have a laugh 
with him at their reciprocal fear and mutual 
dangers. é 

‘‘What a run we have made!” thought 
she, as she walked slowly along, the daisies 
and cowslips bowing their heads under her 
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poor Edward has suffered even more than 
me. His bath in mud and dirty water must 
have caused him an emotion and a disgust 
difficult to relate ; but all this is because he 
endeavoured to astonish Tippoo with the 
airs and graces of his fine horse, in place of 
simply bidding me good morning and jog~- 
ging along with me like a man. It will 
give a lesson in rational conduct to this 
ante from school, who wishes to show off 
like a riding-master, or one of Astley’s cir- 
cus riders.” 

Madeleine, though actually of the same 
age as her cousin, was yet a young person 
of great good sense, though gay and laugh- 
ing, as one is at fifteen. .She was often per- 
mitted to run about the neighbourhood of 


the village, either on foot or horseback, 
without being accompanied by a servant, 


as she could manage Tippoo capitally, and 


* 


4 
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he seldom indulged in any eccentricity with 
her on his back. It had required nothing 
less than Edward's fancy to come and throw 
himself across the route with a superfluity 
of somersaults to scare Tippoo, and make 
him forget he was carrying his gentle mis- 
tress, and was not permitted to play off any 
fooleries. 

After all, the two young people were let 
off for the fear,-and a few extra shiverings 
for Edward. ‘They could meet each other 
with a smile at their misadventure, and it 
would furnish a subject of conversation in 
the evening at the fireside of Mr. Main- 
waring, and at that of Mr. Seymour. | 


IV. 
SOME THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRAGICAL. 


MADELuINE had hardly been seated half 
an hour in the copse when Edward arrived 
, L& 
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there at a run, arrayed in a most irre- 
roachable morning costume. He shook 
ands gaily with his cousin. 

“You will not like me, Madeleine ?”’ 

“On account of your falling into the 
marsh amongst the ducks ?”’ 

“No, for the danger I caused you to 
Tun.” 

“Not to run, but to ride, gentle cousin, 
for fortunately I did not fall off my wild 
steed. But, as that is over, [ shall not 
bear malice. But you, Edward, do you not 
feel some ill effects from your sudden bath ? 
Such surprises are apt to be damgerous, es- 
pecially if you were as warm as I was 
during the time of my unexpected. and most 
disorderly gallop.’’ 

“T have thought no move of it, egeept to 
confess that I must have eufa very sidicu- 
lows figure on Sultan’s baal, half in. the 
twisted ia the mane of the poor beast, 
which. paddled rathee than amam through 
the mud—a apectaclo. exc ie agroeahle 


to Master Stephen on the as well ag. 


ludicrous.”’ 

“Do you really thiek that ** 

“There can be no gajstake alhous ih since, 
instead of trying to help me.oné of my em- 
barrassment, he loaded me with alkuse.”’ 

“What is this you. are talking: about, 
cousin? One woudl aay the water of the 
marsh had got into yeur head.’”* 

“Not at all, my little cousin, Whar I 


say is true, only your sauny famer protendh. 


he mistook me for a atranger to. the coum 
try, and, faneies that will appease me,, the 
scoundrel! Bas Ii fimgive him ; and. I shalt 
be silent about it to: my uncle for another 
reason~— which is because he showed great 
readiness to bring me some tidings of you. 
Let us.say no more’about it.” 

“So be it. We will be generous. How- 
ever, he will busy himself in going and 
telling our adventure to your father angl 
mother, and then to my parents afterwards. 
They will grumble a little, and tremble at 
the idea of what might have happened to 
us; then they will laugh and cmbrace us. 
That's. the way it always ends with parents 
as good and kind as ours—is it not, cousin?” 

“ Invariably.” 

“Consequently you are ready to offer me 
your azm.to. return to your house.” 

“ Mademoiselle, Lam at your command, 
as says our uncle the Colonel.” 

Madeleine took Edward’s arm, and they 
together directed their steps towards the 
house, laughing.as they went at the remem- 
brance of their recent adventure. 


One: of Mr. Mainwaring’s servants fol-. 


‘Tike tiraee: 
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lowed at a short distance with the young 
collegian’s horse. ae 

“ And what has become of your shooting 
dress?” said Madeleine, slightly Inughing. 

‘Alas | if you did but know how hand~ 
some it was, and in such good taste, Made- 
leine, you would not: laugh. at its ruin.” 

‘7 should. rather cry. Was it—oh! was 
it ' grey riflemen’s. uniform trimmed with 
re 2. 


“T showld very much. like.te haxe shown 
it to you-~my first shooting coat.’* ° 

I shall sea. yous second.” oY 

“ Next year, then, for it is too near time 
to go te Oxford for me to order another. 
Happily, my gun is safe; for I forget that, 
8 with my game-bag and shket-belt, 
which I Ipft on the bank of the marsh. 
Ragged Jaek shall fateh them, and you 


‘shall admire them after dinner.” 
water, my hair ina buah, andi my fingers 


‘How after-dinner? To do. that.I shall 
have to be at the house at that hour.” 

“ AN) night, all right, valiant Amazon. 1 
am gaing te beg my father to send his car- 
riage for my uncle and aunt to come and 
dine with us, and hear the recital of the 
brave deeds. of the squire and squiress on 
the borders of the Marsh of the Ducks, as 
well as of the courage and presence of mind 
of Ragged Jack, to say nothing of the 
humours of Master Stephen.” 

“As for Ragged Jack, hg deserves ever 

You sheuld have secn, Edward, 


eulogy. 

how he-apmang ah Tippoe’s head without a 
‘mamant’s hesitation, without a thought of 
‘the. nivk, of Iria: quem life. These country 


lade ane sa nesalate-and so.adroit, not at all 
} ing to tewns.’’ 

“They are differently brought up. As 
for us, they never suffer us, while little ones; 
to go near a cow or a horse, while thesc 
lead them to the meadow or the stable as 
soon as they can walk ; they climb the trees 
like squirrels; run with naked feet along 
the worst roads ; bathe at the first convenient 
spot; and know that they have no one to 
reckon upon, in case of accident, but them- 
selves, their parents generally having: too 
much to do to be unceasingly looking after 
or guiding them.” | 

‘“* You are right, cousin.” 

“Tf Ragged Jack be already a little ex- 
perimental horse-dealer, and, as a, part of 
his business, a lad of courage, you must 
agree, my dear Madcleine, that he is along 
way behind on the side of education,. and. 
that his language is not of the finest 
quality.” | 

“Without ‘doubt; but that ia not any 
fault of his.’’ . 

“Just.so. I don’t speak of it-im. his:dis- 
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paragement, but simply to lead you tu 
observe that every one has his share of 
qualities and defects.” 

“Thank you, cousin, But d@ propos of 
Ragged Jack, where have you left him? 
He must be one at the celebration, and re- 
ceive his reward.” 

“He will be at the house in an hour; he 
went off to hie mother to help her carry 
some water.” 

“And Master Stephen, what did he do 
when you left his house ?” 

‘The rascally bear protested his love 
and devotion towards me and my family, 
called me his dear Master Edward, and 
wished to warm me with sugared ale and 
toast. But, as soon as I was clean and dry, 
T bade him adieu and thanked him.” 

Chatting in this manner, the young peo- 
ple reached Mr. Mainwaring’s garden gate, 
and found him seated in an arbour with his 
wife. The chambermaid had told them 
nothing. 

Madeleine undertook the beginning of 
the story, and Edward its termination. At 

each movement of terror on the part of the 
mother and father, the hero and heroine of 
the adventure tenderly embraced them, as 
if to reassure them, by caresses, of their 
safety. The same scene and action were 
repeated on the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour. The whole evening was spent 
in laughing and happiness as they chatted 
over the events of the day. 

Ragged Jack was the subject of universal 
applause and reward. What he most de- 
sired—a modest requirement—was gladly 
acceded to him. ‘‘ He wished to go into 
Miss.Seymonur’s service, and have the care 
of Tippoo ;”’ adding, in a way that made 
everybody laugh, ‘‘ Because then he knew 
he should not lose the happiness of often 
seeing Mr. Edward.” | 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, however, took 
care to add to this so modest reward a small 
pension, and a cottage rent free, for the 
young lad’s parents, | 

Si ended this day that began so badly. 
Every one retired to rest with a contented 
heart, whether to thank God for their es- 
cape from fearful danger, or happy at having 
shown themselves useful to each other. 
Master Stephen alone could not sleep; he 
feared he had betrayed his evil disposition. 

Ragged Jack had the best pillow of all. 
He had got a start in life; so he slept one 
a sleep until daybreak, dreaming about 
Madeleine’s beautiful horse, and how he 
was taking it fo water, whistling a song as 
he went, and cutting ‘switches along the 
hedges, 
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THERE is no more marked phase of the 
prevailing prodigality than the extrava- 
gance of the female toilet. That the rich 
should spend their wealth is naturally to 
be expected, but it would be well if it were 
spent in such a way as not to vulgarise the 
tastes and demoralise the character of their 
fellow-citizens. The expenditure of the 
opulent, particularly that of woman, is too 
personal in its character, and necessarily 
jeads to imitation. If the wealthy dame 
will persist in making a show of her 
riches upon her person, her less opulent 
rival will not be outdone in expense, even 
if she should break her back or her hus- 
band’s credit by its weight. ‘There is such 
a spirit of intense competition in the female 
heart that no consequences will deter a 
woman from an efforr to equal a rival in 
personal attractions, which the female sex 
will persist in thinking depend upon the 
richness of their adornments. 

If, however, women dressed’ to please 
their male admirers, they would remember 
that it is the universal sentiment of man- 
kind that “beauty when unadorned is 
adorned the most,”’ and’ that even homeli- 
ness gains nothing by being richly set. 
There is not one-man out of Patrel who 
has not “dealt in the article’? who is con- 
scious of the difference between Brussels 
and cotton lace, or silk and calico. Ali that 
the most fastidious male admirer will insist 
upon is, that propriety of female dress 
which comes from suitableness and har- 
mony of colour, neatness of fit and per- 
fectness of detail. There is nothing so 
charming to a cultivated man as the exhi- 
bition on a woman’s dress of a refined taste, 
exercised in the simplest materials. A 
plain calico neatly made and cunningly 
trimmed, with the nice proprieties of a pure 
white collar, a hand well gloved, and a foot 
bien chausée, is the drapery the most pro- 
vocative of admiration the male observer 
is conscious of. 

Women, however, do not dress to attract 
the opposite sex, but theirown. Men ad- 
mire in female attire the becoming, but 
women the costly. It is to catch che ape: 
ing woman’s eye, which can tell at a glanes 
the difference between the cheap and ex 
pensive, that our Junos spread. out the 
fine feathers. Cheap calicoes are eschewad 
for moire antiques, cotton for Valenciennes 
lace, and French shawls for Cashmeres,,and 
for no better reason than because chess 
cheap, and dear is dear, and sharp-sigtited 
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woman: is conscious of the difference, and 
admires the wearer accordingly. 

It is astonishing to what an extent this 
passion for expense in female dress is car- 
ried. Let us count the items. There is 
the jewellery, which may amount to anysum 

. from one to thousands of pounds. There 
are the laces, with the multiple varicties of 
Valenciennes, Chantilly, points d’ Alencon, 
and applique, enveloping, under the forms 
of veils, collars, sleeves, handkerchiefs, 
flounces, and insertions, the fluttcring insect 
of fashion in a web that would have puzzled 
the skill of Arachne to have woven. A 
single veil often costs £20, and a pockct- 
handkerchief half that amount. As for 
the dresses, since they go on increasing in 
expansiveness, until they bid fair to outswell 
the dome of St. Paul’s, it is difficult to em- 
brace them within an estimate, or, in fact, 
within anything of fixed proportions. Say, 
however, that there are ten—cach contain- 
ing at least twenty yards of stuff—some of 
moire antique or stamped velvet, and others 
of the simplest material, the most expen- 
sive of which may have cost the yearly 
salary of many a respectable hard-working 
man. 

To love such a woman may not be, as 
Stecle said of a charming person of his day, 
a liberal education, but to possess her is 
undoubtedly a very pretty little fortune. 
We have taken, perhaps, an extreme case, 
but it is a genuine one, derived from real 
life, and will serve to show the standard of 
female expense, which, if not always 
reached, is more or less approximated, and 
universally aspired to. 

Examples of prodigality are found every- 
where, but we conscientiously believe they 
are getting more frequent now than ever 
they were in female dress. Such examples 
should be avoided by the rich for their 
vulgarity, and by the poor for their danger. 

f happiness consists in dressing extraya- 
vantly, it admits of many diversities. There 
is, however, one beauty of the willow, ano- 
ther of the magnolia, another of the live- 
oak; and so the elements of happiness, 
like those of beauty, vary in different or- 
ganisations. The plan of happiness we 
would recommend is, not to force ourselves 
into other people’s ways and imitate their 
modes, but to believe in our own nature, 
and make the best of that wecan. Of all 
the abuses of what phrenology calls imita- 
tiveness, that is the most ridiculous which 
follows others in their particular channels 
of happiness. 

If our object is to beautify life, let us see 
where it is best to begin. The best point 


to start from is simplicity. It is a great 
intellectual quality ; it isa grand moral 
virtue. To be simple-minded is to be in a 
position to learn, and to be simple-hearted 
is to have access to all the love in the uni- 
verse. This simplicity keeps alive the 
childhood of the soul, and makes every day 
a fresh gift from Heaven. How the senses 
live in it! How the spirit, cherishing its 
glad freedom, and content with its abound- 
Ing consciousness, has a patrimony of bless- 
edness in its infinite joy! Now, this sim- 
plicity is just what we need. For we act 
as if we believed that a man must own a 
little of everything to be rich, and enjoy a 
share of everything before he can be re- 
spectably happy. We are idolaters of the 
much. Far wiser would it be to cultivate 
the simplicity which expands the little 
within easy reach into a great deal, and b 
having a big heart, enlarges all that comes 
into it to the measure of its own capacity. 
Intelligent and living simplicity would 
cure half of our follies. It would convert 
our fops into gentlemen, and our fashion- 
able belles into well-behaved women. It 
would build us such houses as had ideas in 
them as well as bricks. It would give us 
social festivities that would look higher 
than the cork of a wine-bottle. Above all 
else, a genuine simplicity would tend to 
diminish that excessive regard for cireum- 
stances which so often occupies the mind, 
to the exclusion of veneration for character. 
Acting thus on us, it would soon show itself 
in outward life, breathing the spirit of art 
beyond the immediate sphere of art itself, 
and exalting us to the enjoyment of such 
pleasures as Nature offers to those who, by 
refinement and purity, are capable of ap- 
preciating her as the work of infinite 
beauty. : 

Life may be beautified by well-directed 
efforts to improve the society of home. We 
say well-directed efforts, for few there are 
among parents who have just that peculiar 
wisdom and temper which give the right 
tone to domestic character. Sympathy .with 
children is a great means of cultivating the 
sense of moral and social beauty ; it is such 
a pure and unmixed emotion, so singularly 
free from fictitious elements, so spontane- 
ous in its lightsome activity, that generous 
Nature has ample scope in it for her best 
instincts. The happiness of childhood is 
born within itself, and by entering into its 
gladness we learn the lesson which age is 
so apt to forget, that the mere conscious- 
ness of existence is a fruitful source of 

leasure. Then, too, the various offices of 
ome, while they exert a potent influence 
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by the duties springing from such intimate 
relationship, are yet more effective in the 
higher culture ot character by the out- 
goings of ‘that delicate, quiet, appreciative 
spirit, which seeks to adjust look, tone, and 
manner to the aspects of the family circle. 
Then, too, the calm of home, whata mighty 
power! We lose the inspirations of nature 
for want of tranquillity. Out into’ the 
fields and beneath the skies we carry eager, 
restless,. turbulent thoughts; but the fire- 
side breathes repose, and because of this, 
images of beauty and love rise from its 
hours of stillness and charm us heaven- 
ward. Is not this a kind of beauty anda 
kind of happiness which the most costly 
lavishment in dress can never give? 


—_—---—- 
CITIZEN LIFE AT THE COAST. 


Sweet, even in the dusky lanes and alleys 
of the smoke-enveloped city, is the gorgeous 
radiance of the autumnal morning. Every- 
thing wears anew aspect. The fiery shaits 
of the king of day dart in gushing splendour 
through the serried rows of chimney cans 
and house tops, and tinge with a golden 
hue the wan faces dnd slender limbs of 
those to whom the sight of Nature in all 
her splendour and magnificence is but a 
dream. To those whose early days have 
been passed amongst winding labyrinths of 
brick and stone, and who have always been 
“in populous city pent,’’ it tells of the 
yearly day, week, or month, as the case may 
be, enjoyed by the margia of the ever-roll- 
ing ocean, which 
** Windest round the solid world, 

Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength is gone ;”’ 


or of the delicious rambles amongst the green 
and waving foliage of the rural scene, 
“ Where Nature sits beside the hidden streams, 

Filling the mid-day twilight with sweet sylvan 

dreams.” 
While to those whose childhood’s days 
have been passed upon the verdant hill- 
side, or the blooming meadow, it calls up 
recollections of the days long past; of the 
time when they ‘ran about the braes and 
pu’d the gowans fine ;’’ and calls up before 
the mirror of memory visions, of the wim- 
pling streamlet in which they laved their 
heated frames; of the flower-bespangled 
meadow ; of the grecn fields and leafy val- 
leys, and the wood in which they gathered 
the brown nuts and juicy berries. 
Oh! what a blessed boon to the poor and 

miasma-breathing denizens of our great 


cities is steam! In afew hours, and for a 
few shillings, they may now be swept 
away, far away, from the city, with all its 
din and bustle, its sins and sorrows, its 
joys and griefs, and be set down beside green 
leaves and crystal waters, where their cars, 
used to the rumble of carts and the cease- 
less hum of human voices, may be regaled 
by the artless and gushing lays of the fea- 
thered songsters; where their eyes, ‘ ca- 
bin’d, crib’d, confined,” by towering walls 
and blocks of buildings, may roam free 
and unrestrained over a boundless expanse 
of rich and pastoral beauty, of swelling hills 
and undulating valleys, of emerald mea- 
dows and sapphire skics, and new life be 
infused into their languishing and smoke- 
dried frames, by the cooling breezes which 
come sweeping o’er the valleys laden with 
the swect aroma of a host of beautcous 
flowers, which spangle every nook and 
corner of the ground with their bright and 
blushing faces. 

No wonder, then, .with recollections 
of’ scenes like these, that visions of boy- 
hood’s days come fidating athwart the 
memory ot the town-dweller, as the balmy 
splendour of the autumnal morning breaks 
upon his senses; or that an irresistible 
longing seizes him to gaze once more upon 
the scenes of his boyish pleasures and sor- 
rows, and wander once more by the mar- 
gin of the unforgotten stream, or roam 
amongst the leafy shades of the shaggy 
wood, where everything breathes of the 
happy days of his childhood, and not a spot 
but is redolent with pleasant associations ; 
not a gnarled tree trunk, not a mossy 
bank nor sylvan glade, but touches some 
deep chord in his bosom, which springs 
up responsive to the magic touch of me- 
mory, and calls up recollections of the 
companions of his boyish sports, and causes 
him to exclaim— 


“Friends of my childhood, O where are ye now ? 
. The dust’s settled heavily on cach radiant brow. 
And the grave’s dim shadow rests gloomy land 
chill 
On those beautiful features so rigid and still.” 


And besides the powerful attraction which 
these recollections of boyhood’s days exert, 
there is another feeling also busy at work, 
the love of Nature. The love of Nature is a 
feeling deeply implanted in the human h 

and one which none need blush to own,— 
one which, as long as Nature retains her 
wondrous unanimity and beauty, will be 
found deep, deep in the inmost recesses of 
the humanr’heart, exerting a beneficial and 
purifying influence far more potent than 
the generality of people imagine. 


me. tea Begcee ts oe 
f E 





‘Bea Racers dha kindest ispecies ; = : 
Frou: her bare bosom:let me take-my ‘fill, - 
Hor nover-weaned, though not her févoured child. 

Ohl she.is fairest.in-her featuria wild, 
‘Where: nojhing polished dare pollute her path ; 
“‘Fome by day or night she ever smiled, 


“Though | have marked her when. none other hath, 
_ fend eought her mere and more, -and loved her: 


best in wrath.” 
And whoean do otherwise than gaze with 
mingled feelings of admiration and awe 
upon the swelling bosom of the restless 
deep, the frowning peemeees sequestered 
vales which adorn the land, or the myriads 
of apparently tiny sparks of flame, but in 
reality worlds of beauty and grandeur, 
which sweep across the boundless expanse 
of the aznre vault? Who can gaze upon 
the splendid panorama of morning, the 
more subdued yet cqually beautiful even- 
ing, the “various shows and forms of the 
circling year,” and not feel that a master 
hand guides all these through their allotted 
duties,—not feel that indefinable sensation 
which thrills through the human heart 
when the presence of majesty is felt, yet not 
observed ? 
this‘feeling that the town-dweller responds 
when he casts aside the petty cares and 
trammels of business, and with a heart full 


af pleasant anticipations at the prospoct of 


a day’s free and unrestrained communion 


with the wonders of Nature, betakes himself 


tote:quay, where the steamer with her 
Py 





ie sc of sais pa lies puffing and 
pantiae hike some noble steed who scents 
afar the sound of the combat, and snorts 


and prances with impatience to join in the 
metée. 
But the last bell rings, he springs aboard, 
the ropes are hauled in, the gangways are 
withdrawn, and slowly the buoyant little 
craft swings clear of her moorings : now 


*< Masta, spires, and strands retiring to the right, 
_ The glorious main’s expanding o’er the bow.” 


Swiftly the steamer cleaves the ‘briny ele- 
ment; “she skims the water like a thing 
of life ;’’ and the shifting scenery on the 
shore is gradually jeft behind, till it fades 


away im the distance, and rapidly melts 
into invisibility. Towns oo 


castles and cottages, field and fen, moun- 
tain and meadow, are in rotation swiftly 
“sea rede and left behind, till they are 
fairly out upon the mighty and majestic 
deep. Now they are , | 
«Once more upon the waters! yet ones more, _ 
_ And the waves bound beneath them as a steed 
_ That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar ! 
~ Swift be their auidance. wheresec’er it leads.” 
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Jawatching the various wonders Ww. 


And it is to the promptings of 












Britons have an. intuitive love c : and 





tregard for, the sea, and. consequently, as 
{the vessel swiftly ploughs ber way through 
‘the dancing waters, all are attracted to- 
wards her sides, and are busily engaged” 






aich ato 
swiftly “overtaken and ged past. Now 
some beautifyl bed of submarine flowers 
may de discerned far down in ald ocean's 
abysmal depths ; now some family of gpor- 
tive inhabitants of the deep may be ‘ob- 
served basking in the sunshine, and casting 
shower of spray into the air, tinged wit 
a thousand prismatic hues; and anon 
some of ve . 

“ Those living jellies whieh theflesh inflame, 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that its.name;_ 
Some in huge maases, some that you may bring 
Within the compass of a lady’s ring,’ — 

float past, looking like so many miniature 
balloons floating through the transparent 
liquid; then some steamer cleaves her way 
through the gliding waters, and dashes past, 
leaving a fying train of foam in her wake; 
and thus, between one thing and another, 
the time swiftly glides away, till (almost 
too soon) the weather-beaten face of the 
landing-place looms up in the distance. 

Then comes the bustle and, hubbub of 

preparation: this old lady has lost her 
bundle; this gentleman has lost his port- 
manteau; parents have lost their children; 
children have lost their parents: and thus, 
between the old lady looking for her bundle, 
the gentleman for his portmanteau, the 
others for their relatives, and various other 
concomitant elements, all is bustle and up- 
roar. But, at length it is over, and the 
various parties are all wending their way 
along the beach, while our townling, having. 
just taken time to procure_some refresh- 
ment for the inner man, comes forth full 
determined for a day’s enjoyment, an 
wending his way inland, he ae 
“ Seeks the brake, and secks the dell, 
The haunted glen, the swelling river,” 


and there, where the lanks are singing over- 
head, the wild becs humming all around 

and the musical murmur of the streamlet 
breaks upon the ear, he finds the long- 
dreamed-of Elysium ; there his soul, sick of 
the shallow selfiahness and deceit of the city, 





finds a congenial sign dor its thoughts, 


and he roams‘about where 


“...Natare in her unaffected. dre, ae 
Plaited with valleys, and-emboased with. hilis,. 
Enchaced with silver streams, and fringed wi 


wouds, ; ee 
Sita lovely in her native rasset,” — 





I with feclings of joy and happiness jn his 
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- #ge-man cartether time nor tide,” — 
and the time Snacnsibily cesepe away; the 
sun has.long since reached the zenith, and 
has,mow commenced his descent towards 
thé west; so culling a beauteous flower us a 
souvenir of this lovely spot, he turns his 
face towards ‘the shore, there to spend the 
remainder of ‘his time in exploring the 
wonders of the ocean, which lies calm and 
unrufied as a mirror, save when the soft 
puffs of the balmy breeze eome gliding 
across its bosom, causing the wavetets to 
eurl and play upon the beach with a soft 
and peaceful sound. Nothing can exceed 
the ocean in beauty and magnificence, even 
when the stormy wind comes sweeping 
‘ across its bosom, and dashes the water into 
‘white snowy foam,” rolling the towering 
waves up the beach, till their furious onset 
is stopped by the beetling cliffs, and like 
baffled demons they retire to their dark 
lair, howlmg and groaning. Then it is 
beautiful in its grandeur and sublimity. 
And. again, when it lies calm and tranquil 
asa sleeping child, when all that pertains 
to earth, and air, and sky, is reflected in its 
glossy depths, is it not beautifal im its 
boundless infinity, its calm and peaceful 
repose?—at least so the townling felt it, 
when gazing across its boundless expanse 
in the subdued light of an autumnal even- 
ing. However, having reached its margin, 
his mind was soon engrossed with (tv him) 
far more interesting subjects: the varied and 
beautiful wonders of the littoral zone; the 
alge, with their bright prismatic hues; 
the zoophytes, with their myriads of para- 
Sitic companions, soon held his attention 
rivetted to themselves; and with a heart 
bounding with ‘joy, he turned from one 
beauty to another : now the glowing colours 
of the sea anemone would attract his atten- 
tion, and anon, some rough crustacean 
would in turn exercise its power. And so 
he reamed abouttill the lengthened shadows 
on the ocean warned him that he must de- 
part and leave this treasury of loveliness 
and.orier,—a command he by nd means 
felt.inclined to obey ; for 

*6°'Fig sweet to muse upon the skill displayed 

e t arnagrng tH in all that He has made ; 

‘To trace in Nature's most minute design 

‘The signature and stamp of power divine ; 

Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 
-' Where unassisted sight no beauty sees.” 


But “ necessity has no lew,” and accord- 
ingly he has soon taken his place on board 
‘the steamer, which is again soon cleaving 





the dark diemal city looms up in the distance, 





COAST. 


the blue waters of the decp on her return 


| trip; and as the last bright rays of the set- 


ting sun are turning the waters to a sheet 
of burnished gold, and the stars are spang- 
the firmament with their tiny rays, 


> 


and.soon the weary but happy voyagers 
- safely euacunesd: in their leks domi- 
ciles. : 

And so ended the townling’s day at. the 
coast; but not so shall it tade trom his 
memory : often shall that day of joy retum 
to him as he goes through the daily routine 
of his business; for, | 


“A thing of beauty is B joy forever; ’ 


and often shall that “thing of beauty’’ re- 
turn to him and cheer him, even when the 
storms of adversity shall beat upon him; 
the recollection of that day will keep his 
heart fresh and joyous, and bear up his 
spirits till another year has fled upon the 
wings of time, when the townling may en- 
joy another day at the coast. 


: ? 
“Oh! how canst thou renounce the-boundless 


store 
Of charms that Nature to her votary yields— 
‘Lhe warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of grove, and garniture of fields; 
Ail that the genial ray of morning yields, 
And all that echoes to the song of even; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom 
shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven? 
Oh ! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be 
forgiven ?”’ 


ALEX. ERSKINE. 
—ap———— 


To 4 Wirs.—Do you recollect what your feelings 
were immediately after you had spoken the firat 
unkind word to your husband? Did you not feel 
ashamed and grieved, and yet too proud to admit 
it? That pride, madam, was, is, and ever will be, 
your evil genius! It is the tempter which labours 
Ancessantly to destroy your peace—which cheats 
you with an evil delusion, that your husband de~ 
served your anger, when he really most required | 
your love. I. 1s the cancer which feeds upoa those 
glad and unspeakable emotions you felt on the first _ 
pressure of his hand and lip, and will not leave 
them till their ashes correde your affections, blight 
your mortal vision, and blunt your sense of right 
and wrong. Never forget that yours is a lofty 


jcalling. Never forget the manner in which the 


duties of that calling can alone be properly fal~ 
filled. If your husband is hasty, your example of 
patience will chide, as well as teach, him. Your 
recriminations will drive him from you. Youur 
violence may alicnate his heart, and your neglect 
impel him to desperation. Your soothing will. s+. 
deem him—your softness subdue him; and the’ 
-natured twinkle of those eyes, now filling 
beautifully with priceless tears, will make 
your own. : . 










RECORDS OF SCIENCE. 


& New Banomersr.—M. Sauvageon, of Valence, 
has studied the different phenemena which are 
produced in a cup of coffee when the sugar is put 
into it, and the result of those observations trans- 
forms the demi-tasse into a barometer. “ If, in 
sweetening your coffee,” says M. Sauvageon, ‘‘ you 
allow the sugar to dissolve without stirring the 
liquid, the globules of air contained in the sugar 
will rise to the surface of the liquid. If these glo- 
bules form a frothy mass, remaining in the centre 
of the cup, it is an indication of duration of fine 
weather ; if, on the contrary, the froth forms a ring 
round the sides of the cup, it is a sign of heavy rain ; 
variable weather is implied by the froth remaining 
stationary, but not exactly in the centre,” 
_ BrorocraPny on PuospHorvs.—Dr. Draper has 
just made known a curious photographic action 
which light possesses upon phosphorus, He found 
that common yellow phosphorus, on exposure to 
light, became converted into the allotropic red 
“modification of that element. He, therefore, formed 
some into a thin sheet, by melting it between two 
plates of glass. On this surfacg he succeeded in 
photographing the fixed lines of the spectrum, and 
in taking on it prints from negatives. Some of these 
prints have been preserved in the dark for five or 
six years, As the yellow modification of phos- 
phorus is readily soluble in several media, while 
the red variety is almost insoluble, these prints 
could be readily fixed by pouring ether or bi- 
sulphide of carbon over them; the unimpressed 
parts would thus be readily dissolved away. Ou 
account of the great inflammability of phosphorus, 
these pictures can only be looked upon as chemical 
curiosities ; they are, notwithstanding, uf great 
interest. 

A Cuxsp Baromerer.—Take two sheets of paste- 
board paper, of any convenient size, say three feet 
long by two feet wide. Bring the ends together, 
and glue or paste them tight, each sheet by itself— 
and they will look like two pieces of paper stove 
pipe. Cut thin, round boards exactly to fit in the 
ends of these paper cylinders. Carefully glue or 
nail them tight. Now you have two air-tight paper 
drums with wooden heads. Take a pole of any 
length ig desire—three feet or twelve feet—let one 
drum b fastened to each end of the pole. Now 
balance this pole with the drums on each end, on 
nice pivots, in the middle. Then bore a gimlet 
through the end of one drum, and you have a good 

«farmer's barometer. One drum is air-tight. One 
has a hole in “it, 60 there will be more or less air 
m one drum than there is in the other, according 
as the surrounding air is dense or raritied. Con- 
sequently, in dense or heavy air, the tight drum 
vised, while the one with the hole in it goes down. 
Crosswise through the middle of the bar, or pole, 
should run a stick as large as one’s finger, a foot 
Jong, with wire gudgeons, op which the instrument 
should vibrate. Let the ends of the pole be slightly 
lower than the middle, so that the whole may not 
make a somersault; smear all with glue or oil, 60 
that the air may enter only in the I gr ited men- 
tioned, Have something you can slide through tho 

bar to keep it nearly level. Mark, if you please, 


| figures along the pole, to show: how far. you have 


moved the balancing poise—though for this there 
is but little need. This instrument may not be so 
perfect as a costly barometer ; but, for all practical 
purposes, it is all that could be.wished for. 


To Prasgrve Anticuus or Foop ann Dainx 
yrom Dercay.—At the St. Petersburgh: Bxhibi- 
tion a method for the preservation of fruit for: 
lengthened periods attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and we think that's description of it-may not 
be uninteresting, and may, perhaps, prove useful 
to some of our readers, ‘A box is provided, and: 
on the bottom of it is laid a bed of lime which has 
been “slacked” with ereosotewater (made by 
adding four or five drops of creosote to a quart of 
water).* Then over the lime is placed a tayer of. 
the fruit—plums, peaches, or pears~which it is 
wished to preserve, and over them another layer 
of the prepared lime. This is repeated until the 
box is full, observing, however, to place in the 
corners some packets of powdered charcoal. ‘The | 
box, being then secured, may be safely tranis- 
mitted to any @istance, and it is said that ite con- 
tents will keep perfectly fora wholeyear, =. 

At home, too, the important object of pre 
serving from decay articles of food and drink ‘has 
received attention. Every one who has expeti- 
enced the facility with which beer, for example, 
spoils in warm weather, can appreciate the service 
rendered by Mr. Medlock in pointing out an 
agent which will enable us to keep it with much 
less fear of this accident. A solution of bisulphite 
of lime has, according to Mr. Medlock, the pro- 
perty of not only arresting the acetous fermenta- 
tion, but of preventing the growth of those fungi 
which are popularly known as “mould;” while, if 
the addition be made within proper limits, no ob- 
jectionable property is thereby communicated to 
the beverage. In the case of bottled liquids the 
ast antiseptic solution is used to rinse the 

ottles, 3 * 


Porsonovs Conzours.—We had hoped that, 
after all that has been written and said on the 
subject of poisonous colours, the inexcusable and. 
dangerous practice of employing them to colouy 
confectionery had been wholly discontinued, Only 
a few days ago we had, however, an. rhage Nigel 
of seeing how little foundation existed for any 
such hope. Saffron, cochineal, and indigo are 
perfectly unobjectionable, and can be made to 
give any required tint, so that there is no excuse 
for the use of chromate of lead and artificial ultra- 
marine. Nevertheless, we have before us, as we 
write, some children’s “sugar-sticks,” in which 
these colours—-the first of them peepee om 
sonous—are quite resplendent, and, as we ourselves 
witnessed the several stages of the manufagture, 
there was no necessity for a.chemical analysis. It 
is somewhat curious that, although one rarely 
meets with these poisonous luxuries exposed for 
sale in large cities, there are tons of them manu- 
factured for the children of the provinces; and as. 
they have to be made cheap, and to bear to @ eX-: 
posure to light on stalls and in shop-windowe, 
chrome yellow and German ultramarine, which 
are algo cheap, and which keep their colour, are 
substituted for the costly, though innocent, saffron 
and indigo, which colour the more rapidly -con- 
sumed stock of the city confectioner, = 
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—s° WILD FLOWERS, 
In ® poet across the road, in the county of Tip- 
perary, Ireland, is stuck up a pole, having affixed 
to # a, board with this inscription:—‘' Take notice, 
that when the water is over this board the road is 
impassable.” | Eg 

. Lerreg: lies are the seeds -of great ones, Our 
friend Blifkins says he never told but one lic in his 
life, but he has been compelled to tell ten thousand 
minor fibs.since to back that up, 

_Waew Socrates was asked wh 
himself s0small a house, he replied, “ Small as it is, 
I wish I-could fill it with friends.” 

A Lunatic in Bedlam was asked how he came 
there? He answered, “ By dispute.” ‘ What 
dispute?” The Bedlamite replied, ‘‘ The world 
said I was mad, I gaid the world was mad, and they 
outwitted me.” 

Who finds all the umbrellas that eVerybody loses ? 
Every man we meet loses the umbrellas he buys, 
butwe have never got acquainted with the man 
thai finds them. Can any one answer the question 
before the next fall of rain? 

Two Irishmen were about to fight a duel, when 
one of them spoke openly of wife and family, as to 
he considered, and the otber was equally concerned 
for the delicate state of a daughter’s healih. A wag 
honoured them with these lines :— : 


‘The heroes of Erin, unconscious of slaughter, 
Improve on the Jewish command ; 
One honours his wife, and the other his daughter, 
‘That their days may be long in the land.” 


AW ALTERNATIVE.—Have you a sister? Then 
Jove and cherish her with a holy friendship. This 
is. all proper enough; but,’ in case you haven’t got 
any sister of your own, take some other fellow’s 
sister and love her. The effect is just as good, an 
sometimes better. 

“Went, Mr. Robinson, and how does your son 
wet on with his violin?” ‘‘ Astonishingly ; there 
were fourteen of us playing together last night, and 
he took the lead.”’ ‘‘ Capital— admirable!” ‘ Yes, 
and he kept it so well, sir, that none of us could 
catch him!” 

AN Invitation TO TeEa.—A young lady named 
Taswel! returned the annexed reply to an invitation 
to “teaand cards :’—~ ; 


“ Your kind invitation I hailed with much glee ; 
Will be true to the hour, ne’er doubt it; 
_. Play a rubher at whist ; but, as for the T, 
I should surely be AS-wELL without it.” 


“A'wororiovus. thief heing about to be tried for his 
Vife, ebufessed the robbery he was charged with. 
The ‘fudge thereupon directed the jury to “find him 
guilty’ upon his own confession. The jury having 
Inid their heads tupesnets brought him in not guilty. 
The jidge asked the reason. The foreman replied, 
“Phere ig reason enough, for we all know him to 
be one of the greatest liars in the world.” 

A man’s life, says South, is an appendix to his 


heart,» 
Ovr frentest glory consists, not in never 

falling, Dut in rising every time we fall. te 
‘Sourmer enid to a low-spirited friend, “Trans- 

late Tristram ‘Shandy into Hebrew, and you will be 


he had built for 
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WoMEN are extreme—thcy are better of ‘worse 
than men.- : LR So 

THB good distrust themselves—the perverse their 
neighbours. na ees 

Tux pearl is the image of purity, but woman is | 
purer than the pearl. \ 

THERE is no lack of industry jn the world—the 
lack is in making the right application of it. . 

Gop puts the excess of hope in one man, in order 
that it may be a medicine to the man who is de- 
spondent. 

One real evil will sometimes ameliorate our 
condition by putting to flight a host of imaginar 
calamities, and by inducing that exertion whic 
makes avy situation tolerable. ‘ 

REMEMBER.—He is rich who saves a penny a 
year; and he is poor who runs behind a peuny a 
year, 

CONSCIENCE.—Conscience is a slecping giant, 
but his starts are terrible when he awakes. 


Sare Paysro1ans.—Dumoulin, the physician, 
maintained at his death that he left behind 
him two great physicians, Regimen and Pure 
Water. 

LovE is an admiration which never wearies. 

Ir is a shameful thing for a man to lie. 

*T1s distance lends enchantment to the view. 

MIND unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 

Every scheme of happinces must needs be imper- 
fect that does not embrace the three incidents of 
wife, home, and children. 

OvR sweetest experiences of affection are meant 
to be suggestions of that realm which is the home 
of’ the heart. ae 

No man is perfect. The ideal man ig the whole 
Christian brotherhood. That alone presents God’s — 
idea in the creation of man. 

CONCEITED men often seem a harmless kind of 
men, who, by an overweening self-respect, relieve 
others from the duty of respecting them at all. 

A MAN’S wit is a part of himself; his wealth or 
his poverty is part of his fortune. The one is in- 
herent in him—the other is appendant to him. 


DEATH. 


From death the soul draws back, 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment’s, - Byron. 


Laws and institutions are constantly tending to’ 
gravitate. Like clocks, they must be occasionally . 
cleansed and wound up, and set to true time. 

May God make us patient to live. Not that we 
should not have aspirations ; but, till the flying 
comes, let us brood contentedly upon our nests. 

WHEN flowers are full of heaven-descended dews, | 
they always hang their heads; but men hold theirs 
a the more they receive, getting proud as they . 
get full. eed a8 

THE merit of some people is principally inthe. 
clearness of their perceptions, while the worth of: 
others is mainly in the strength of their affections... 
The former appreciate without loving; the latter 
love without appreciating. 3 fy haa 

the honey that blants. 











KInpNESS in ourselves is the h 
the sting of unkindness in another.—Zx 


ie 





FAMILY COUNCIL. 


. maenamnad 


LapIgs aND GENTLEMEN OF THE Councry,—The | 


definitions, asa whole, have failed to please us; 
they are wanting in that freshnese.of thought and 
happy expression for which they have been so long 
pop jar. The Conglomerations are very numerous, 
but of'very unequal merit. The best (afier the one 
we have printed) are by Emma Butterworth, Flo- 
rence, Il]a, Alexander Erskine, Anna Grey, and 


‘Max ; those of the second rank are by Blanche Al- 


sington, Rozalie, Ieabel, Snowdrop, Terra Cotta, 
Kden R., October, Ettalyn, Excelsior, Marguerite, 
Busk, and Lucinda B. Zanoni and Figaro excel 
in the lively and‘sarcastic, and Irene in the poetic 
conglomerations, _ 





CONGLOMERATION. 


REFLECTIONS ON OUR NATIONAL 
PROGRESS. , 


Tuar Great Britain occupies .a.foremost place on 
the scale of nations, is a fact that is undisputed. 
As one of her daughters I exult in this fact, but I 
am disposed just now to he reflective, and take a 
retrospective view of her course, and. inquire how 
she attained: to thia pinnacle of greatness. If, in 
company with the sage histerian, we look into the 
records. of: her “dim original,’ and compare the 

ewe thus obtain with that which she pre- 
sents in this nineteenth century, we may be puzzled 
to recognise the identity; and yet, perhaps, a keen- 
sighted observer would diseover in the infantile 
image some slight prognostics of that energetic 
character which, under various. influences, has 
developed, and grown, and matured, 

Our state when Rome, in her career of conquest, 
threw around: us her subjugating sway, and the 
resulting benefits of that sway, are concisely stated 


“She found-us savage, and she loft us tame.” 


But from tame to civilised and enlightened is a 
stage that was not to be completed till ages had 
elapsed, marked by change and revolution vast, 
“pat, through all, progression sure. Conspicuous 
amongst the earlier events, we behold the importa- 
tion of other tribes; we ste them taking root in the 
soil, and, mingling with the original race, becoming 
conjointly the founders of ‘a colonising and in- 
fiuential people, planted on all the continents and 
islands of the earth, and increasing almost every- 
where by an intense ratio of progression.” 

If England had not risen to a high | pa amongst 
the nations, the record of her early dawn, and the 
chronicle of the plodding course by which she 
advanced in her up-hili career, would be subjects 
neither of inquiry or interest; but, as it is, we 
quote them as instances of the large and noble re- 
gulte that often-spring from small and insignificant 
beginnings. It may serve, besides, as a “ wholesome 


check upon that pride” which is too apt. to swell 
the national, as well as the individual, osom, and 
Lt Sra eciaily ealutary for us,new that we are 
holding sourt Sor the celebration of. the trophies of 






| going pace of others; but we can afford to be: 








international: progress; to remember our once. low 


state. Boasting and pride are littlenesses altogether 


{ nnworthy the dignity of'a great peeple; let such 


nations as that which is at present represented b 
Federals. and Secessionists boast of their xapi 


‘progress, and enger at the more steady and: slow- 


¢ 






t ta 
rous, and dear old England will, I trust, disdain. to 
resent sach ‘youthfal impertinences.. It. ig, not 
worth while to argue about. the matter, or edge it 
might: be shown that the case of the two nations, 
in respect to progress, is altogether dissimilar : 
we behold the one einerging from a savage, state, 
and battling its way, step by. step, through darkness, 
superstition, and oppression, and, at. be a , thai 
ing toa well-earned pre-eminence; while theother 
we may liken to a tree tranaplanted from:. the 
garden, where its reots had struck deep, and its 
sturdy. trunk gained Vigour, . But far be it.fromime 
to disparage others - I am for peace and goodwill, 
especially amongat kindred nations, and my” fer- 
vent desiras and hopes are directed to that. “ good 
time coming,” when jealousy and strife shall.cease, 
and. mankind shall— aa 


“ Form one family the wide world o'er” 2 





But at present it is surely enough for us to know 
that our country stands unrivalled, not only for 
the vast extent of her dominions and the sway of 
her power, but for what is far better, the stability 
of her institutions, the mildness: and equity of ‘her 
laws, and her moral and intellectual enlighten- 
ment. But while claiming this high distinetion for 
our beloved land, we would not shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the state of society amongst us. pre- 
sents many fearful and appalling features, Yes, 
though many 4 cloud of darkness has been rolled 
away, and many a foul blot no longer remaing to 
our reproach, yet we are by no means perfect; 
alas! no, the trail of the serpent is seen still. I 
speak of no fiction of imagination, of no fabled 
python of mythological story, but of that great and 
subtle foe, who first beguiled and then englaved 
mankind, Yet we rejoice to think that the Heaven- 
provided remedy is at work amongst us; yes, 
although ‘‘ darkness still broods over many. a.spot 
of our native land, and error stalks abroad. and 
sin is rife, there is a gratifying amount of Christian 
virtue and benevolence in the neighbourhood of the 
evil, wrestling to subdue it.” ppily the age of 
reckless indifference is past. “ Harnest men, logis- 
lators, and philanthropists, are grappling with. the 
abuses that mark our social system, under the eon- 
viction that political wisdom is compromised,iwhile 
the spirit of Christianity is invaded. by not.extend- 
ing to the lower classes a due share of the advan- 
es enjoyed by the higher. To assail the preyent- 
able causes of disease, and_improve. the health. of 
towns by sanitory regulations; io render. social 
comfort more attainable by the impoverished 
classes ; to bring the masses under sound religious 
training in early life; these are the objects tomards 
which advances have been. made: by legislation, or 
Christian benevolence.” And aurely thowe;.who 
desire the continuance of England’s. prosperity, and 
pray thatshe may be long— : a 


“The holy andthe happy, andthe glorlowsly fhe,” 


may well be concerned for the prevervationof: thet 








faith on which alone this-thran-fold blessing: rests 
that holy faith, for. which sa many. of. our faihers 
atruggled,.and died: a: ergs death. rather than 
disown, When I speak df oug-faith, L refer to. the 
grand and broad principles of Christianity; the 
‘essential truche: that constitute the unalterable 
creed of the Christian church; and, farther, I take 
‘the term ‘church’ in. its original signification, not 
ap restricted to any patronised section of. the 
‘Christian body; but surely it is unnecessary to be 
thus precise, for even the most staunch adherents 
of that establishment, which is presided over and 
guarded hy a train of. functionaries, from the 
archiepiscopal dignitary downward to the church- 


warden, must acknowledge that it is the principles |: 


that underlie the ceremonials, and not the cere- 
morals themselves, that are England’s glory and 
defence. 

We joy to think that the reign of bigotry ia well 
nigh over; men have learned that it is the prero- 
gative of truth to subdue by its owa inherent power, 
and that coercion, in cases of conscience, defeats 
fteelf. As a consequence of these enlightened 
“‘tiews, it is happily no longer at the peril of any to 
dispute or dissent from articles of belief previously 
drawn out, and cast up with stereotyped uniformity 
after the ready-reckoner style; but that now 


** Conscience, happier than in ancient years, 
- Owns no superior but the God she fears.” 


‘Mo wonder that progress was slow in those dark 
times when free inquiry, whether in matters of 
religion or literature, was regarded ag an impious 

dling with things sacred, and therefore fit only 
for speculation in monkish cells or vestry con- 
ferences. But the key of knowledge was not always 
to be retained: in the Jealous custody of priestly 
superstition ; a brighter day was to arize on England, 
and ere langit dawned. ‘The invention of printing, 
the Reformation, and translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular tongue, following one after the 
other, and conspiring one with the other, tended to 
form a tramway, on which the motion of the 
wheels of progress was accelcrated to a degree un- 
aralleled in our previous historical career. Then 
the “march of intellect,” a march that has 
been Jed on by many profound and earnest ones, 
who, like pioneers, have gone forward to prepare 
the way. And. the march is going on still, for 
thongh Progress may have received her reward in 
her labour, yet her mission is but half fulfilled; 
and though we are now celebrating a season of 
jubilee, yet wo are far from thinking that the goal 
of perfection is reached. Perfection did I say? 
Pechape that is a something that will for ever fly 
‘the approach of human attainment, still it is well 
“‘terphaee-our standard high; and who shall dare to 
~ ‘fia boundary for our couree? If Progress over- 
leaped: barriersin times gone by, what shall restrain 
her now? We take the fact that she hae advanced 
thus far, ag: a. guarantee that she will advance still 
farther; yes, “we look hopefully to thé future, so 
long as by us,. as-anation, God is acknowledged in 
alVour-wayas” and with a proviso for the conti- 
“Nuanceof thismain ‘element of stability, we con- 
fidenily ict. the preservation and. increase of 
rarer abo * aire peed being. ae 2 
the list of mighty.cmpires that have crumbled in 
dust abe Liny H. 
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DEFINITIONS. 
_ Luscrova, 
The rich ripe frnit: of: Spain. —Nerra, 7 

The sweet lips of fair eighteen.—Isanw' VERRIER. 
Fat bacen to a ploughboy —~Caratnacuas — ; 
The epicure’s Apollyon.—Sxow, ue 

The sunny side of the peach.—Janz C. 
Country air to a Londoner.—Katr Sy pus. 
Strawberries and cream. - Max, ~ 

The nectar of the bees. —Idangs, | 
Sweets to the sweet.—Inxa. | 


“The feast of the bee, as it tenderly sips 
Its. burdens of sweets from: the rese’s red lips.” 
Darsy H.. 
The flavour of tropical fruits.—Kars. Laer, 
Pine-apple fragrance.—NELLIB, 
Pine-apple juice —ALIQnIS, 
Water-melon.—Dora. 
Home-buttered toast, after school bread ‘and 
scrape.—LucinDA B, 
An ice, on a hot summer's: day.— MiGNoNETTE. 
1, She with locks:of gold, 
So fair to behold, 
With mind refined, and-heart “ goed:ae gold.” 
2. The unattainable summit of aoe ise 
A draught of cold water toa thirsty traveller in 
the desert.—BLUE BRL. 
A golden drop plum.—Lezxa S. 
“ The luscious fig.”-~ELLa vou K. 
Two of sugar and one of cream, 
To, me would very luscious seem. 
CINDERELLA, 
The Christmas pudding.—BLANCBE ALSINGTAN, 
* An alderman’s feast.—E.izapers H. 
A conserve of greengages,-- ANNA GREY,. 
The butterfly’s feast.— MARGUERITE. 
Guava jelly.—Erra.yn, 


PEERLESS. 
England above all nations.—Negeta. 
1. Our gracious Queen. 
2. The Koh-i-noor diamond.—Isan Vernigr. 
What every earnest lover deems his betrothed, 
CaRACTACUS. 


* 
eo 


Honour.—~ Maxi 
God alone.-—SNow. 
English beauty.— ISABEL. : 
The fair lady worthy to he the lifelong com- 
panion of the knight sans peur et sans reproche. 
. Jane E. 
The Queen of Beauty.— ForcutT-Mz-NOT. 
A free cunscience.— FIGARo. 
The rose for its beauty, the violet for ite perfume, 
and the snowdrop for its purity. —FLORENOR. 
Every new baby.—ALICR Marniorr. 
1. ‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.” | 
2. “So beautiful and fair, a 
_ None with her could campare.”” 
8. The beauty of Eve—Emua BUrrerworta. | 
The works of creation.-~VIoLet. Seer 
Excellence in the superlative degree. Laani. 
That image which we clothe in light, — 
The idol of our youthful dreams. - 
* No other form is half so bright, 
So peerless, as the lov’d one seeme. 
mee = ~~ Darsy H. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 
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The Holy Bible-—CrnpDERELLA, 


In the bridegroom’s eyes, « ~ 

The beauty of his heart’s desire, 

When first arrayed in bridal attire, 

And when soon she will be his own. Busx. 


The painter’s and the poet’s ideal. —N#.LiIn. 
Miss Brown’s reminiscences of her youthful days. 
—LUvolk. 
The sun at noonday.—Saraw C, 
The belle of the ball.—TLocinpa B. 
A star of the first magnitude,— MIGNONETTE. 
Truth.—Karry. | 5 
The song of the nightingale. Ruru. 
What the heart's idol is sure to be —GorGonta. . 
‘** He who wears the white flower of a blameless 
life,”—ZANONI. 
Love, who conquers all things.—ROLANDO. 
Thesculptures of Phineas.— BLANCIE ASLINGTON. 
A gardon of roses in full bloom.—ELizapeTn H. 
The British constitution.—C. T. Ry, 
The gorgeous canopy of night, 
When seanuled oer with orbs of light. 
The unsurpassable.—ALIQUTS. 
A gem of gems, but rarely seen.— WARGUERITE, 
The Queen of Night, in silver white, her peerless 
eceptre sways.— EXCELSIOR. 
A dutiful wife in the eyes of her husband.—EwoL 
TENNEB. 


RoMANTIC. , 

1. Love in a cottage. ' 

2. The mysteries of Udolpho.—NEETA. 

Lovers’ ideas whilst in their teens.- -ISAN VERNIER, 

The hopes of youth.—Kate SypNas ‘and Carac- 
TACUS. 

The world of fiction.—Emua BuTTERWORTH. 

Imagination run to seed.”—SNow. 

‘Meet me by moonlight alone.”-~-JaNngE C. 

What novel-reading makes the young.—ROSALIE. 

The mania of some young ladies for melancholy, 
musing, moonlight, and monstachios.—ISABEL, 

An adjective often applicable to persons with 
little sense.——FLORENCE. . 

1. The pictures nurtured in the mind of the in- 
experienced. 

2. Delusions that seldom outlive the paying of 
the parson’s fees aud the wedding breakfast.— 
FIGARO. 

Fairy tales.— MAX. 

Life seen through fancy’s glass.—ILLa. 

A merry group enjoying tea on the cliffs. —VIOLET 

Those who build castles in air. and half expect 
them to become substantial dwellings.—Lity H. 

** A life-on the ocean wave.” —Darsy !'. 

A school-girl’s idea of love. —Kate LEsuiz. 

The gipsy’s life.—C. MARSHALL. 

An elopement.—Busx. 

Dreamland.— NELLIE. 

Love at first sight.—-Lucinpa B. 

A true poet’s feelings.—MIGNONITTE. 

Sofarewell . . . . sweet serenades, 
Sung under ladies’ windows in the night; 
And all that makes vacation beautiful! 
To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcala; 
To you, ye radiant visions of romance. 

. ELia Von K, 

Imagination’s mettlesome stecd running away 
with her.—Ro.Lanpo, , 

A eea-side flirtation.—ErraLynx, 


Supposed to be a charactoristic of idealities only, 
but often generally applicable to real life. —Eprn R. 

The life of a hermit.-E.LizanetTa H. 

A walk by moonlight to hear the nightingale’s 
song,—ANNA GREY. » ; 

Accepting the poor clerk, and rejecting the mil- 
lionaire. ~ALEXANDER ERSKINE. 

A materialist’s idea of the beauty of religion.— 
ALIQUIS. 

A suuny spot, before entering the dark pass of 
stern reality.—MARGUERITE, : 

Sweet seventeen.—OoToBER. 

Ina balloon about two miles from the earth’s 
surface,—-AMELIA, 


Nari Sane ct 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &o. 


(On pp. 435 —438). 

1383.—1. OrpheuS. 2. BorU. 3. SpenceR. 4. 
TantalisM, 5. Apoll0. 6. CanaU. 7. LindeN. 
%. ElephanT.—-Obstacle, Surmownt, 

134. -—Cam-o-mile. 135.-—— Ash, Ore —Ashore. 
186. Ginger, Nigger. 137. Wayeward. 138,— 
Herb-age. 139.---Student. 140.—The letter A. 

141,—1. Vittoria. 2. Eleanor, 3. Sunnel. 4. 
Pym. 5. Alfred. 6. Seneca. 7. Ivan. 8. Agin- 
court. 9. Nelson. — Vespasian 

142.—Run-Nym-Ede{ Vee) — Runnymede. 143. 
—Home. 144.— Un-to-ward.  145,-—- Hannah, 
Anna, Ann. 146.—Barrow, Arrow. 147.—Dace, 
Face, Mace. 148.—RochforT, OdessA, Bucking- 
haM, EchO, RosS, TcignmoutH, Barcelona, Uni- 
corN, RivuleT, NegropantE, SlavengeR— Robert 
Burns, Tam O'Shanter. 149.—Cur-few. 150.— 
Stray, Tray, Ray, Ay. 151.—Seward, Sumner, 
M‘Clellan, 152.—Java, Ava. 

153.—1. Lon-don. 2. Win-chest-er. 3. War- 
saw. 4, Lis-bon. 5, New-bury. 6. Bed-ford. 

154.—Tavender. .155.—Looking-glass. 156. 
—Track-less. 157.—Earth, Heart. 158,—Eve- 
sham, 159.— Her-o-in-e. 160.—Bore. 161.—Leg- 
horn. 162.—Far-thing. 163.—Sea-ling. 164.— 
Monument, FI, LeverN, RaT, OtaheitE, StentoR, 
ExcursioN — M-lrose and lintern Abbeys. 165.— 
Assassin. 166.—~Deer-foot. 

167.—1. West-head. 2. Turn-e-r. 3. E-wart. 
4. Hors-fall. 6. Palmer-s-ton. 6. Jack-aun. 7. 
Green-wood. 8, Port-man. 9. John-stone. 10. 
New-port. 11. Cob-den. 12. King-lake. 

168.—1. Berth-a. 2, Car-o-linc. 3. Ann-i-e. 
4, Lo-u-is-a, 5. Ell-a. 6. Lily. 

169.— Pole. cat. 

170.—1. When it is ground. 2. It is more 
agreeable “ with the chill off.” 8. A cat in @ cat- 
aract. 4, It may be well and fully dressed, though 
deprived of its only jacket.” . 

171.—Water-Joo 172.—Rushlight. 173.— Brace, 
Face. Ace, Mace. 174.—A-mule-t. 175, -TuliP, 
HomE, AvoN, CrabbeD, KitE, ElleN, RuskiN, 
AprI(1), YeS— Thackeray and Pendennis. 

176.—1. CardenaC. 2. HammersmitH. 3. 
AboukiR. *4, RietI. 5. Lewes. 6, Ebcltoff. 7. 
SaleM, 8. DongoleT. 9. InvernesS. 10. CauB. 
ll. KelsO. 12. EecloO. 1%. NertochinsK. 14. 
SoigneeS—Charles Dickens Christmas Books. 

177— Office. 178.—Sham, Ham, Am. 179.— 
Cam-peach-y. 180,—Wo-man. 181.—New York. 
182,—F-owl, 183,—Be-he-moth. | : 


HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURE (p. 438), 
Death of Julius Cosar. 


OUR FAMILY COUNCIL. 


THE EDITOR TO HIS FRIENDS. 


Appzxss: 122, Fuzezr Srezet, E.C., Lowpon. 

We have acceded to the wishes of our Subscribers generally. Their opinions were freely invited 
and they have been sa freely expressed, to the effect—that we should enlarge our Magazine, in order 
to admit of the improvements which they have most considerately pointed out. As a result, we 
now produce a Famrry Farzap Work-Table, superior in its design and superintendence to anything 
of the kind that the Magazine has ever before contained; and a Cuzss Arzna, presided over by 
a Master of European reputation, Herr Lowenthal, We have also engaged an able and expe- 
rienced Gardening Correspondent (Mr. Glenny); provided sundry other improvements that have 
been solicited; and enlarged the space allotted for our intellectual Family Council, so as to 
afford more room for the communications of members. Under these phases of an earnest’ desire to 
please all classes of Subscribers, we look for such a liberal, cordial, and active patronage, as shall 
carryjthe New Series of the Famruy Frrenp to a higher pinnacle of success than it has yet reached. 

“We want plenty to do, and Prizes for doing it,” writes the distinguished lady who may be said 
to have inaugurated, and laid the first stone, of our new edifice. 

Here is ourreply to that demand :— 

We offer to the members of our Family Council—(who are expected to be each and all positive 
Subscribers ; and, not only so, but assistants in the circulation of the Magazine in whatever way 
they please)—-AwnvaL Perzzs, to be granted at the close of the year 1862. They will consist of 
three grades, or classes:—the Finst, Two handsomely-bound Volumes, with suitable inscriptions, 
from the Editor; the Szconp, One Volume, also inscribed; the Taizp, for each and ali who 
enter the lists to compete, an Engraved Testimonial, in recognition of whatever degree of ability 
may have been manifested. 

Thus, there will be no blanks in our literary tourney; but free and fair “encouragement for 
all grades of talent. 

The Candidates will be monthly divided into Three Classes ; but the President, at the close of the 
year, will sit as Judge and Distributor, and award the Perzes upon a full consideration of the 
relative merits of the Competitors throughout the year. Absolute confidence may be placed 
in the strict impartiality and just discrimination of the Presiding Power. There will be four leading 
departments open to competition : 1. Definitions. 2. Letters and Essays, or Narratives. 3, Solu- 
tions to Enigmas. 4. Original Contributions to any department of our Magazine. 

General energy and talent in all the four departments entitle to the Firsr Cusass. Decided 
Superiority in one or more of the departments will also entitle to the First Crass, 

The same qualities in a lesser degree admit to the Szconp Cuass. While the 

Tarep Cxass includes att the members who compete, and who are not sufficiently advanced for 
the higher classes. Thus, no one will be slighted, and no one will go unrewarded, who enters the 
lists of our intellectnal tournament. 

The Rules to be observed are as follow:—1l. To write in a neat, plain hand. 2. To solect a 
distinct and decided nom de plume that shall not be in bad taste, nor consist of letters of the 
alphabet. 3. To attend carefully to all the critical remarks of the President. 4. To send not later 
than the 14th of every month, 5. Subscribers only are privileged to contend for the Prizes. 

Should it be deer advisable to encourage exceptional instances of successful competition by 
the award of other gifts than those already promised, the Editor will bestow 

PRIZES or GOLD anp SILVER WATCHES ; 
AND 
- PRIZES or GOLD awn SILVER PENCIL CASES. 

Once more assuring Friends and Subscribers that neither energy, nor expense,’ shall, be spared 
to make our Magazine worthy of patronage, we take our leave by wishing to alla large measure 
of happiness throughout the New YxRag. : 
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Fiest Crass. _ every month in every part of the empire).—Mar- 

Ila.—Lucinda B. (your “ Little Story" is ac-  guerite (certainly you are entitled to a certificate) — 
cepted. Much obliged for all your kind efforts Terra Cotta (we thank you for your hints).— 
on behalf of the magazine. Well pleased to find you Nellie (we hope you will remain in the first 
have received your certificate and are quite proud class, and work hard for it).— Lily a> first-class 
of it, aud hope to have the pleasure of forwarding certificate shall be sent to you. We rely on 
other first-class prizes to you in the fature. The your able co-operation as an ag boas friend). 
Famity Frrenp can be obtained on the last day of —Anna Grey (your cordiality is very cheering; 
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old friends like you are most weleoome. We expect 


a will run the race for prizes with energy).— | 


0 
Tenisa Butterworth (you commence the year as 


the first member in the foremost rank of our Coun- . 
cil corps: may we hope:ou will hold that high. 
to the close of 


position, or one near to it, 
the year?).—In@o Ffy nan 
ancient reputation for picture 


(keep up your 
puzzics). — 


Alexander Erskine.—Alpha (we make you this. 
amends for our printer's crror in ascrib:ng your | 


definitions to another. We would suggest that 
your attention shoud be given to the letters and 
essays, in which you might excel). 

Srconp Crass, 

Mignonette (pray do not listen to timid doubts. 
Compete earnestly, and we guarantee your suc- 
cess).— Heckmondwike (your beautiful but most 
peculiar writing is very difficult to read this 
month, and with so much correspondence we are 
truly thankful for plain writing, that “he who 


runs may read.’—Blanche Alsi.eton (remember 


our promise, on which we rely, “to be amazingly 
industrious for the future.’’—Annie—Florence.— 
Athea (you write just so much and so well aa to 
excite inquiry why you do not write more. The 
definitions accredited to you last month belonged 
to Alpha).—Rolando.— \ ggie Marie (we should feel 
obliged by a more euphonious appellation. Why 
not Marie only ?)—Fanny.—G. M. F. Glenny.— 
Little Giggie.— Alfred Brown. — Elspie and 
Friends (will you please to address us separately, 
if you wish for separate prizes? Observe our ad- 
vice carefully, to shun mistiness of expression and 
high-flown metaphors). A. de Younge (your real 
name and address are not given in the note before 
to our great regret, as we have long hada 
letter written for you, but know not where to send 
it. Every letter sent us should contain the pri- 
vate address).—J. A. 8. Watson (choo<e a briefer 
nom de plume, and make an earnest effort for suc- 
cess—you are quite competent).—Ela von K. (we 
sincerely wish you better health).—Gilb rt Ashton 
(glad you approve our changes. Yon will receive 
a first-class certificate for !861, and may we not 
hope that you will be true to your flag, and gain 
proud trophies in 1862 ?).— Nellie.— Mary Anne, 
Alicia.—Lily A.-—Irene (we shall rojoice to hear 
of your recovery). 
Taigp Crass, 


Evergreen (we cannot flatter you on your indus- 
try).—Mary B., Uncle Ben, J.C.L., A.D.V,, C.T.SLE,, 
F. W. B. (have the kindness to choose some 
decided and tasteful nom de plume, for changes on 
the alphabet are bewildering; indeed, no /etier 
signaturea Will be admitted into the higher classes). 
—H.J.H. (attend to what has just been said, and 
we shall be happy to promote you).—Ieanc C. (we 
cannot accept puzzles without their solutions).— 
Major.—Manchester. 


Our Lerrzz-Box, 


We beg to inform the subscribers to our Im- 
roved Series of the Famwiny Frienp, that all 
etters containing questions will meet, in this 
part of the Magazine, with careful attention, 
subject only to the conditions—that the an-wers 
ne epee must not be of a frivolous or ohjection- 
able nature ; and the Editor reserves the right to 
give preference to those questions that are most 
ikely to be serviceable for the general public. 


jaid in their place. 


hedges of twies provided on the shelves. 


Dl omainees anneal 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


1. Inqvierrrve.— ManaGemrntr or SrLx- 


woums.—Thts caterpillar thrives only when fed 
on te Jeaves of the mulberry tree, which, by the 
way, no other insect will eat. The lenves are gn- 
thered for the worms. The eges are hatched by 
heat, placed in 2 room, the temperature of which 
is gradually raised, until on the tenth day it 
achsee eighty-two degrees, When the eggs torn 
whitish, place over them pieces of clear muslin or 
sheets of perforated paper, on which place small 
| twigs of mulberry, The tiny worms, like biack 
} threads, leaving their shells, climb through the 
holes and adhere to the twigs, which are carried 


away to the rearing-house, and other twigs are 
The silkwerms grow very 
rapidly for eight days, during which feed them 
with young leaves chopped small, and take care 
their home is well ventilated. Tue worra moults 
or changes its skin three times, and for them to 
form their cocoons they must have little side 
will climb among these twigs, and there spin. = 

2. Memoranna.—We should like to ‘Giemagile 


you from hair dyes. They are all objectionable 


on the grounds of being injurious to health. They 
are principally of two ‘sorts~—those into which 
litharge and quicklime enter, and those in which 
nitrate of silver forms the chief ingredint. Thus, 
to render the hair instantaneously black, moisten 
it with a solution of nitrate of ailver in water, in 
the proportion of 1 to 7 or 8, and then with a 
weak solution of hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, Bat 
the remedy we should think very far worse than 
the disease of “reddish hair,” especially as the | 
hair growing soon appcars of its natural colour 
underneath the dyed portion. Besides, the skin 
and eyes of people with red hair do not at all suit 
well with brown or black hair. AH that you can 
do, consistent with rood taste and health, is to 
use a leaden comb daily~—this will alter the tint, 
and do no harm, 

3. Sam Jounsow, Warerrorn. ~- OPaQuinc 
Winpow Panes,--l. If may be done with putty, 
80 as to resemble ground e¢liss, The putty merely 
requires to be nid on with the fingers. 

2. Or a brush may be dipped in thin paste, and 
this spread over the glass. 

Patterns must be traced while the putty or 
paste is moist. 

Surely your writing must improve at last, since 
you are so persevering. Perhaps your health is 
not good, and your hold of the pen lacks firmness 
or elasticity in consequence. Try new methods ot 
practising. ‘ 

4. Huyry Resagrooxe.— The money cer- 
tainly woul: come to the only child, the daughter, 
and after her death to her heirs. 

5. £. T. B—The ‘“ Metropolitan “Chambers” 
of Mr. Sala’s Seven Saus of Mammon exists, we 
believe, only in the writer’s fertile brain, and in its 
interesting product; but many similar model 
lodging-hou-es are to be found in the metropolis, 
thouch under other names. . 

SILVERPEN.~flow To set PENCIL ayD 
CuaLx Drawinor.—For the former, two table 
spoonfuls of rice boiled in a pint and a half of 
water; sfrain, and pass the drawing quickly 
through the liquid, which can be done very ensily 
by pouring it into a large flatldish. For the 
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latter, make a thin solution of size, put it like- 


wise in a flat dish, pass the drawing from. one 
side to the other under the liquid, taking care 
that the liquid comes in contaet with every part 
The friction ofa eamel’s-ha‘r pencil would 
infove tas Geavin.. When it is completely 
weed, fasten ti to the edge of a table, or to a 
pire, be yous of two or three pins, until dry. 


of if, 


Cra, o.or charcual drawings would be s oiled by 


this process, and, for fixing them on, the paper 
should be washed over witha solution of size in 
the first instance, 


it should be inverted and held horizontally over 
steam. The steam melts the size, which absorbs 
the charcoal or crayon, and when it has again 
become dry the drawing is fixed. This process 


may be repeated several times during the process 
of drawing, the effect being increased each time.— 


G. M. F. G. 

2. India-rubber dissolved in benzine, and 
rendéred colourless by rest and filtration, will form 
a good and efficient varnish for fixing chalk 
drawings, as it does not erack or peel off as a resin 
varnish would, -Uncirn Bren. 

7, Buancrse.—'o Cotour ALum Crystars, 


—Bright yellow ervatuls may be produced hy 
boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric in the solu- 


tion; and purple ones by a sinilar use of logwood. 
M.F. G. 


Cad 


8. Partos.—Baron sy TENuRg.—This dig- 
nity, the first order of nobility introdneed afier 
the Norman Conquest, is attached to the posses- 


aor of certain lands, held according to the custom 
9 


services to the monarch. 
9. Jovenis.~-Pati-MaLt.—Pall-Mall received 


its name from having been a spot appropriated to 
the game of Mall, a fashionable amusement in the 
In this pastime a 
round piece of box is struck with a mallet (hence 


reign of Charles the Second. 


the term “ Mall”) though a high arch of iron, and 


he who does so at the fewest blows, or at the 


number agreed upon, is the winner. 


10. F. Kenty.—Cosmertics.—-We cannot give 


our correspondent the information he requires. 


Cosmetics, in general, are of no real advantage, 


and some are hizhly prejudicial to the skin. To 


net off the complexion, nothing more is requisite 
than to wash the face with pure water; or, if any- 


thing further be occasionally ncceasary, it is only 
the addition of a little soap. 


11, Navrriuvse.—Wrant Fisurey.—This is of 


great antiquity. The Norwegians are supposed 
to have been the first who attempted the perilous 
enterprise of killing the whale. The Biscayans 
engaged im a regular whale fishery in the twelfth 
century; but the whales then caught were of a 
small size, and were employed as food. Whale- 
bone appears to have been then used for the first 
time. The Polar regions in the southern hemi- 
sphere are now resorted to for the whale fishery. 
2. E. Masrers—TRanspareEnt CeuEnt.— 
The composition of this cement is caoutchouc 
fifteen grains, chloroform two ounces, and mastic 
half an ounce. Tho two first-named ingredients 
are to be first mixed: after the gum is dissolved 
the mastic is added, and the whole allowed to 
macerate for a week. More of the caoutchouc 
may be applied where great elasticity is desirable, 


When quite dry, the surface is _ 
in a good state for making the drawing, after which 


st days, directly under the crown, and con- 
ditionally to the performance of some honorary 


The advantages of this cement for uniting broken 
glass are very great, 

13 Gro- az M.—Tar Drara-watce —“ What 
occasions the ticking, giving rise to the old auper- 
stition of the ‘death-watch P’” — Tie simple 
explanation that may be given of (his circumstance 
proves the folly of popular delusions, which for 
alovg period attached toa curious fact in natara) 
history an wmnatural inference. The male spider 
is ~up lied with a small bladder, somewhat 
similar to @ drum, and the ticking noise termed 
the “death-watch,” is nothing more than the 
sound he makes upon this little apparatus, in 
order to serenade and allure his “ladye love.” -~ 

14. Economy.—We are often addressed by 
persons, who, after stating the difficulties they 
experience in obt ining a livelihood, request our 
adviee on the subject of emigration. Willing, .as 
we are at. all times, to afford any information in 
our power to correspondents, especially to those 
who are struggling through poverty and reverses, 
we still feel « strong disinclination to dispox+ in a 
few word. of an importan: matter deeply affecting 
the future welfare of those concerned. Not 
knowiue the peculiar circumstances of the appli- 
cant, it is more thaa possible the judgment we 
mich: form of his case would be erroneous, and 
we are not disposed to incur such reeponsibility. 
We have known ins‘ances of individuals who, by 
thoughtices und improvident conduct, have, been 
compelled to expatriate thems«Ives, without after- 
wards derivins from such misfortune a seasonable 
lesson for the futur’. Habite of prodigality and 
idleness pro:uec the same results all the world 
over. Perhaps prudent resolutions and timely 
thrift might render emigration wnneecessary to 
some perrors, to whom the “old home” with its 
tender sssociations is stil] endeared. To such, 
and inde d to all, we would suy,—cconomise; buy 
nothin for the mere reason that it is cheap. The 
question ~hould not be, “Ir this articl: wo th, and 
more ihn worth, its price?” buf, “can I possibly 
manage without it?” For “he who buys what he 
does not need, will often nced what he cannot 
buy;” and especially should we remember the 
wise old maxim, that, what suffices for one, may 
be made to do for two. 

15. WxeLsy.—-Baariprs.—The origin of this 
instrument is unknown. It has been so long a 
favourite in Scotland and [reland, that itis re- 
garded as the nation :] musie of those vountries ; 
but it is by no means peculiar to them, It is 
found represented on Grecian and Roman sculp- 
tures, and in several other countries it isa nopular 
instrument at the present time. It is, besides, 
one of the few things on which time has wrought 
no improvement. 

i6. X. Y. Z--To Extract Garase FROM 
“LoTa.—Take off the grease wit + the nail, or, if 
that canuot be done, have a hot iron with some 
thick brown paper; lay tie piper on the part 
where the grease is, then put (he iron uyon the 
spot; if the gr-ase comes through the paper, put 
ou another piece, till it does not soil the paper. 
If vot all out wrap a little piece of cloth or flannel 
round the finger; dip it into spirits of wine, and 
rub the grease-«pot, 

17. Gukomo. ~ORrtGIn or NEWSPAPERE,— 
We are indebted to the Italians for the idea of 
newspapers. The title of their gazettus was most 
probably derived from a small coin, peculiar to 
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the city of Venice, called gasetta, which was thi 
common price of their newspapers. With regard 
to the firat introduction of newspapers in England, 
we are told by Chalmers that it dates from the 
cpotk of the Spanish Armada, In the British 

useum are several newspapers, which had been 
printed while the Spanish fleet wasin the English 
channel, during the year 1588. For the derivation 
of the term “ news,” we must refer our correspon- 
dent to an admirable contemporary publication, 
Notes and Queries, which has most ably debated 
the subject. 

18, W,. B.—A Goop Brack Dye ror Straw 
Bowwers.—Straw bonnets may be dyed black by 
: them three or four hours in a strong 
liquor of logwood, — a little green coperas 
occasionally. Let the bonnet remain in the 
ce Sa all night, then take out to dry in the air. 
If the black is not satisfactory, dye again after 
drying. Rub inside and out with a sponge, 
moistened in fine oil. Then block.—G, AsHtow. 

19. Mrstizrozr.—The word Livery is derived 
from the French verb livrer, to deliver up, which 
is from the Latin Ziberare, to free, to deliver. 
Livery means the delivering up of anything as 
the freedom of a corporation, clothes to servants, 
and horses to the care and custody of the keepers 
of public stables —G. Asuron. 

30. H. L.—May-Pours.—The last [May-pole 
in London stood opposite Somerset House, and 
was removed in 1717. Its height above ground 
was originally above one hundred feet. It was 
afterwards fixed in Wanstead Park, Essex, as the 
supporter of a very large telescope. It is in allu- 
sion to this May-pole that Pope wrote— 


“ Amidst the area wide they take their stand, 
Where the tall May-pole once o’erlooked the 
rand.” 


91. Tax Laww.-—In India r1cx is so favourite 
adish, that it is not only eaten with meat and 
curries, but even with fish, thus to a certain ex- 
tent superseding the use of bread. Why should 
not the fashion be followed here by those who 
like it? 

22. Heren T.—~Ie2r1TaBILity oy TEMPER no 
doubt proceeds froin physical derangement, which 
may be removed by a dose of “ Gregory's powder” 
at night, and a glass of cold spring water at 
eleven o’ciock the fullowing morning.—BzetHa 


RY. 
23. Exry Grant.— How to Hastgn THK Biow- 
wa oF Frowkrs.—To hasten the blowing of 
flowers, use the tollowing mixture :--Nitrate of 
sulphate of ammonia, 4 0z.; nilre, 2 02z.; sugar, 
1 oz.; hot water, 1 pint; dissolve and keep well 
closed. Add 20 drops tothe water used to moisten 
or surround the fluwers, changing it each week. 
Cut flowers mzy be preserved longer by using a 
little nitrate of soda to the water in which they 
are put, or by placing over them a bell jar.— 
(LBERT ASHTON. 
94. Constayt Reaper.—-Mosses are either 
ial or aquatic plants; sometimes oO are 
ing, and sometimes erect. They are found 
in all moist countries extending from the arctic 
to the antarctic regions. Mosses are among the 
firat plants which appear on newly-formed islands. 
25. Orron.—Tuz WILDERNESS OF THE IsRARI- 
tas is a space of country comprising an extent of 
land seventy miles in length, and forty miles in 


breadth. It is interspersed with lofty, irtegular 
rocks, made more solemn and grand in appearance 
by deep clefts, forming wails of rock, in sume 
places 1,000 feet high. 
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26. Emicy Grawt.-How to TRaNsrek a Laron 
DgawineG To A Sma, ScauE, oR vice versd ?— 
One of the very best methods that 1 know of is 
the following :—First of all, pin or place threads 
across the smaller object, fig. 1, from which you 
intend to copy, and thus divide it into squares ; 
then divide your paper or canvas into the same 
number of squares, fig. 2, by faint lines; and you 
will then be able to see near enough even to pre- 
serve the likeness of a portrait, by obserymg 
where every line is to be placed. So also with 
regard to views, flowers, animals, birds, or, in 
fact, anything else.—G. M. F. GuENNY. 

27. To Cuxan Puaten AnrioLes.—ELLEN.— 
They should always be clean-washed with warn 
rater and soap and perhaps a little soda, then 
riped dry witha clean cloth, before polishing 
ith whitening or rottenstone and sweet oil, 

28. Texacie and Motasses.—A Housowife is 
informed that these are not “different words 
for the same thing.” They are distinct sub- 
stances, though near akin. Treacle is the un- 
crystallizeable refuse of sugar refineries; molasses 
is the uncrystallizeable refuse of the Colonial 
jugar manufacture, 
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CLASS AWARDS. 


Apprzss: 122, Furer Stexxt, E.C., Lonpon. 
Frast Crass, 

Emma Butterworth.—Max.—Alexander Ers- 
kine (all your papers are accepted but one).— 
Rutherpharl (your nom de plume is harsh and 
difficult to be remembered).—illa (the Conglo- 
merations are discontinued at present, and are 
replaced by short Narratives of Real Lite and Cha- 
racter, under which head we cordially accept your 
well-written “ Blind Re te nde B— 
Blanche Alsington (you certainly have kept your 
promise). Charles Russell.—W.Y.Somerville (your 
paper “on the Choice of Subjects by Young Au- 
thors” really contains some useful suggestions. 
You may now take your place in the firet rank, 
and keep it, if you will only shun the obscure, and 
carefully correct your compositions of all super 
fluous speculative matter) —Florence (your nar- 
rative paper is equal to the best).—Anna Grey 
(your name appears in the first rank, on account, 
first, of the great industry you have manifested 
this month; second, for the nice spirit of the 
yerses which we have declined: and, third, for 
the original Pastime and the pleasing and useful 
little descriptive paper which we accept. In 
simple and truthful descriptions of natural objects 
and phenomena lies, we think, your path to a 
first-class prize).—Daisy H. (you have had just 
cause of complaint, and we can only express our 
regret. Your poem is accepted).—Aliquis (the 
“Sailor Boy’s Farewell” has received some pru- 
ning at our hands and a little re-touching, but is 
accepted. We like you better in prose than in 
verse). Iago (please send solution to the Prac- 
tical Puzzle published in. this Number).— Mar- 
guerite (your narrative is important, though ve 
sad. Your punctuation is faulty. Please loo 
into this. You do not even place your capitals 
correctly yet your style is clear and good. Our 
printer has amended your spelling. Take these 
remarks in good part, and you will improve). 


Sgconp Crass. 

Rosalie.—Lily H. (the subject of your narrative 
is excellently chosen, soundly moral, the execu- 
tion neat and refined, but when you write sen- 
timent be particularly careful not to overdo it, 
and in correcting your papers, strike out every 
unnecessary repetition and all “ crushing weights 
of woe” not absolutely indispensable. You need 
more strength of style)—Stephanie (your verses 
on “ Retrospecti:n’”’ need more correction, but we 
accept them with the omission of the last verse, 
in which jlowing aud foreboding are “given as 
rhymes).—G. M. F. Glenny.—Fanny.— Leila S.— 
Terra Cotta.—Alpha.—Gorgonia (jou promise 
well for the first class).—George Matthewson (we 
fally expect you to compete in the narratives).— 
Narcissa four narrative is written from books 
instead of from experience).—Kate Sydnas.— 
Robertus, — October. - Gipsy (yours is a very 
little paper, well deserving your name. We 
accept it as a promise of weightier. perform- 
ances).—Irene (we trust your certificate of 
merit for the last. year has reached you ere 
this, We are truly sorry for the delay).—-Mahrad. 
—~Mignonette.— Little aiggie Cee (a 
very good batch of thoug 


ts),--Niobe,—Eden. 


Robinson (do not write acrosa your manuscript, 
as we cannot read it with sufficient ease).—A. de 
Younge (we are sorry to have displeased you by 
putting your name in the second instead of in the 
first class; but the rules are rigid and impartial. 
Exactly according to the degrees of importance 
and excellence of the papers sent monthly are 
our monthly awards of rank, But if you read 
carefully our Rules in the last Number you will 
see that the prizes will be given upon a general 
estimate of contributions throughout the year; 
therefore merely occasional fsilures of good corre- 
spondents will be of slight importance),.—Nella 
(the warm admiration and interest you express in 
the Famity Frrenpare very gratifying. You com- 
mence well, but must please take in good part 
our critical exceptions, Some of our Council pitch 
their Aiterary Berek too high. You err on the 
other side. You make too free with your readers 
when you inform them that those “ dreadful hard 
words [scientific] hurt your mouth to say,” and 
that you will love your stereoscopic slides “to 
the end of the chapter,” meaning to the end of 
your life. However, No. 1 is really a pleasant 
little sketch, with a good purpose, and we accept 
it, with corrections. Send No. 2, and paint from 
Nature, as you well can). 


Turrp Crass. 


Ella Von K.—Pauline S.—Alfred A. (we fully 
expect ‘My Village,” and hope it will place you 
in a higher class)—Althea.—Sylvander.—Azile.— 
Rebecca.—Mary B.—Ettalyn (the letters next 
month).—Augustine (append your nom de plume 
to every separate contribution to the Council, as 
the departments are treated separately).—Sarah 
C.—Alicia.—Nina Gordon (you well observe, “ It 
is sometimes encouraging to count the old friends 
who adhere to us in any new movement,” and 
therefore you return to the Council after tempo- 
rary absence; but why does not our good friend 
add to her kind approval a more active co-opera- 
tion?)—C. T. Rye-—David Mann “A Welsh 
Mountain Rustic” (we heartily wish you success 
on this your first entrance into our Council, after 
taking our “ valuable little periodical ever since 
it was first issued.” Your definitions are quite ot 
average ability, and you are competent, we should 
say, to compete in the other departments: say, 
a descriptive narrative of life on your native 
mountain).—Lizzie E. K. (we should like to 
encourage you to attempt. more).—St. Clair.— 
Amelia (your suggestions are under consideration, 
We must decline your abstracts of Miss Strick- 
Jand’s “Lives of the Queens.” The narratives 
required must not be gleaned from books, but 
from personal experience and Nature—a large 
tield fur every description of writing talent)— 
Mary Anne.—Kate Leslie—Forget-me-Not.— 
Fred,— 8. A. M. (our Rules do not admit of ini- 
tials alone as a nom de plume).—Ucean (you shall 
receive cureful attention, and impartial criticism). 
W. Worrall (choose a nom de plume when you 
write again).—Rose Vernon (welcome back! 
Pray let us have the pleasure of patting you in a 
higher rank).—Ewol Tenneb (heartily glad to 
welcome you back to the Council after your very 
long absence, and hope you will compete in the. 
higher departments. We must also express our 
regret that you should have taken offence so 
sternly at what was purely a venial oversight, consi- 
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dering the complication and extent of the Editor's 
duities).—J. Matlen (we cannot accept ee Ana- 
oTams.<c., without Solutione).--Simon Baird (we 
like your fines, and shall be glad if you will con- 
tribute regularly narratives and poetry).—Upward 
and Onwerd (yes ; send your real address. Yourdefi- 
nitions are quite up to the average).—Charles M. 
(choose’s nom de ptwme. Your letter ratifies us 
mach. We are very glad your certificate has 
proved so valuable to you).—J. 8. Wilson (you 
choose subjects that are unsuitable to you. We 
should advise you to shun the speculative, and 
try your hand at something simpler, say a family 
narrative of some kind within your experience, or 
a description of your neighbourhood, or of some 
class of characters well known to you. As to 
poetry—our most friendly advice would be, not 
10 pursue it any further).—Gilbert Ashton.— 
Snowdrop (the two last ought to be in the first 
class. Snowdrop disappoints us),—Babel.—Mu- 
rice.—Lina.~ Jeanie (look well to our Rules for 
Prizes in the Jast Number of the Magazine).— 
Faleon.—Nellie (we must not murmur at your 
neglect of us, seeing yon have been engaged in 
“‘very pleasant recreation, with anticipatious of 
coming pleasure dancing before your mental 
vision”’).—Excelsior (we have not received “A 
Mother’s Words to her Volunteer Son.’’ Why 
not compete for the higher prizes?) 
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99, Exxna Von K.—Janz Crtssatt.—lIf you 
willsend your names and private addresses clearly 
written in full, we shall be happy to forward you 
second-class certificates of the Council for 1861. 

30. Unrortuyate.—A oop Eyr-Wasi.— 
Twenty-five drops of ‘Goulard’s extract of lead’ 
in eight ounces of water, and one teaspoonful of 
brandy. Bathe the eycs with soft linen, dipped 
in the callyrium. Or an ounce of brandy to five 
ounces of water. Bathe the eyes night and morn- 
ing.—-ALTHRA. 

4. Very Particuran.—To Remove Strains 
From THE Hawps.—Rub the hands well with 
umice stone.—ALtHEa. Or, with the juice of a 
emen-—FiorEncr. Or, take one ounce of pre- 
pared coral and four ounces of Jernon juice: dis- 
solve the coral in the lemon juice, and keep well 
oorked. Apply it with a sponge two or three 
times a day. It is quite harmless, and may be 
rélied on.—ALEXANDER ERSKINE. 
132 H.—The acrostic¢ is well written, Any- 
thing you send in the shape of contributions shall 
meet with attention and fair judgment; buat we 
cannot always undertake to state what that 
judgment may be. 

BS. Carietains.—Franczs Mary and other 
members of our pep! Council solicit receipts 
fer the treatment of chilblains, which are always 
so troublesome in frosty weather. We could give 
approved medical recipes, and will do so next 
month if desired; but in the meantime, if cold 
water and warm frictions afver it be tried, we are 
quite sure the sufferers will thank us for the 
suggestion. Give the hand a strong cold ehock 
by placing it under a stream ef water, and keep- 
ing ft Chere until benumbed; thon immediately 
restore circulation by gentle rubbing with dry 
rmawitard or a little brandy, Do not go neur the 


fire; but make the hands perfectly warm. We 
shall be pied to hear from any one who tries this 
“intallible remedy.” 

84, Ervzots or SuGar on THE TEETH.— 

Lzowora wishes to know whether sugar is really 
injurioas to the teeth, which it ia popularly be- 
lieved to be. We answer, No; the children of 
sugar-growing countries have good teeth, although 
they almost live upon sugar in one form or other. 
The stigma can be disproved by abundant evi- 
dence, Frugal housekeepers must spare their 
allowance of sugar on some other ground than 
this. Children crave fur it, and ought to have a 
liberal supply, as it is a highly nutritious sub- 
stance. It has also balsamic properties, and 
assists the respiratory functions. An inordinate 
quantity, of course, might derange the stomach, 
* 8B, ANNETTE.—PomabdsE ror CHAPPED ARMS 
any Hawnps.—Spermaceti, two drachms; white 
wax, oneand a half drachm ; sweet oil of almonds, 
half an ounce; Florence oil of olives, half an 
ounce; oil of poppies, half an ounce; melt all 
together gently, and beat into it four drops of the 
liquid balsam of Peru. 


$8, Netson.—TuxrCustroms. — Out-door officers 
and boatmen receiving Governmont pay, and all 
other sea-going officers, may be required, in case 
of invasion or danger, to join her Majosty’s navy, 
and form part of the crews. 


37, Montacus.—Surveyor’s CLERKS 10 THE 
Boarp or Worxs.—You cannot enter after the 
age of 30, whatever may be your qualifications, 

38, Inx Spots, How to Takz Our or Linrw 
or Catico.-Misrortune writes, ‘ My lady 
objects to my iitroducing essential salt of lemons, 
as poisonous, into the nursery, for fear of acci- 
dents.” We can tell you of a method that 
answers equally well. Cut a lemon in half, and 

ress the stained part close over one half of the 

emon, until it is wet with the juice. Them place 
on it a hot iron, and the spots will soon dis- 
he . 

®. A Mornsrn.—How ro Parvenrt Mvstrns, 
AND LiwEn, anD COTTON ARTICLES FROM TAKING 
Fire SUDDENLY.~~ Rinse them in alum water, made 
pretty strong with the alum. The article then, 
if applied to a lighted candle or a flame, will only 
smoulder like woollen substances—not. break In- 
stantly into a flame, and so destroy the wearer. 
As much as possible, in winter, articles of dress 
liable to flaine should be avoided, and woollen 
textures substituted. 

40, Twetrra Nieut.—Tanre Lamrs.—Yees, 
they all require to be taken to pieces and 
thoroughly cleaned every five or six weeks, This 
may be easily done at home. Sosp and warm 
watcr will generally be sufficient ; bat if not, use 
soda dissolved in the water, and take care it does 
not touch any of the lacquer on the outside. 
Rinse all the parts carefully with clean cold 
water, them, and dry near the fire, before 
putting them together again. The glass chim- 
ney may be cleaned with a stick having a bit of 
sponge fastened at the end. Afterwards polish 
with a bit of whiting and a soft-cloth. 

41, A Henwirse—Tuez Bsr Foon. ror Fat- 
Tswine Youna Fowzs.—The best food for this 
purpose is potatocs and graiis, with rice boiled 
dry, a8 for curry; or you can give them bread 
and milk, barley-meal, or-catmeal and milk, and 
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boiled potatoes mixed with barloy-mieal. The 
should be fed three times aday. Small gravel, 
and a few grains of cayenne pepper or of dried 
nettle-seed, should be mixed with the food. 
Chickens may be thus fattened in from eight 
days to a fortnight, when they will be ready for 
the table. 

42, Heuun Wrz.—A Save Mzpicrxe vor 
CatLpsuw.—We know of nothing better than the 
following as a family medicine :—Senna leaves, 
4 drachms; stoned raisins, one ounce; bruised 
ginger, 2 drachms; boiling water, a pint: cover 
close. et it stand four hours, then strain. A 
tablespoonfal of brandy will improve it as a 
stomachic, and make it keep better. But for 
infants the brandy must not be used. 

43. 1.8. K.—Tuz Orpser or BARONETS war 
created by James I., and, it is said, witha view to 
raise fonds. Many of the knights and baronets in 
theOity Corporations have come to their titles, as it 
were, by accident—such as the occasion of a Royal 
visit to the city. There is a whimsical story of 
an alderman who happened to tumble down as_ 
his ‘Majesty George I1. was knighting him, With 
unaldermanic (?) vivacity the alderman said, 
“Your Majesty has conferred go much honour 
upon me, that [ could not stand it,” 

44, G.— Pxrrn’s PENCE was a tax or tribute for- 
merly paid by the people of England to the Pope, 
being a penny for every house, payable at Lam- 
masday. It was also called Romescot. 

45, Lworiis.—The term “arabesque” is applied 
to ornaments consisting of imaginary foliage, 
stalks, plants, &c., and in which there are no 
figures of animals, ‘“Grotesques’’ are ornaments 
in which whimsical representations of haman 
figures and animals are interspered with others of 
various kinds. 

46, RK. J—n—It does not appear to us that 
you went the right way to work in addressing an 
anonymous letter to the object of your affection, 
and then expecting her to discover who the writer 
was. You must be aware, that for the young 
lady to express any acceptance of your attention 
before you have made it, much more than an 
are dipliee thing, would be an indelicacy. You 
should speak or write to her parents. 

47. Oup Sryuz.—We are sorry to say that the 
old English dish of glorious memory, especially 
associated with Christmas festivities, and ho- 
noured by the “ fine old English gentleman all of 
the oldan time,” is now looked coldly upon by the 
modern aristocracy. The plum pudding is con- 
sidered aa nearly obsolete, and almost dismissed 
from the tables of the great, or admitted only for 
the sake of its ancestral dignity. It certainly is 
not considered a fashionable composition. 

8. Ion1an.—Reconnoisance is only the old 
spelling for recunnateance, the pronunciation of 
the aé in which is exactly that of the ay in the 
Dnglish word Aay. You will find that in many 

| French words the oi is written where the 
moderns write ai. For an English pronouncing 
diotionary you should get Walker, but the pro- 
nuagiation of French words is very uniform, and 
mag be learned from any grammar, or in half 
an hour from a good teacher. ; 

49. Axorus.—The zodiacal light is supposed 
to bea duminous onvelope enclosing the sun and 
extending nearly to the earth's orbit. Shooting 
stars are common!'y imagined to be a number of 


smal] stony masses, which circulate round the 
sun In a@ ring, which crosses the earth’s orbit. 
As they pass through our atmosphere they be- 
come ignited. Sometimes they fall to our earth, 
and then they are called aérolites. 

50. Exrun R.—You propose a difficult question. 
| Whether it is better to proceed in an engagement, 

when fuller knowledge of each other shows that 
there is much of uncongeniality, or to give it up, 
is, indeed, a point of casuistry which admits of a 
great deal of argument. The law considers a 
promise of marriage once given as binding, and 
punishes the breaker of that promise; and it may 
be well argued, that a person should have made 
up his or her mind before, and not after, such a 
compact. On the other hand, it may be said, it is 
better to incur the charge of fickleness, and even 
the penalties of the law, than to sacrifice one’s 
self for life. For it must be remembered, that.a 
betrothal is, atter all, not a marriage. We can 
only advise you, whatever you do, to be ded 
lerate; if the way in which an offer is received 
ought to be a subject of deep consideration, mach 
more ought the breaking off an engagement to be 
considered in a serious light. . ‘ 

51. Lirrire Wonpen.-—The destructive powers 
of-the ant are ha Sank witnessed in this 
country, La Rochelle bears ample testimony to 
the effect of this scourge, as the prefecture and | 
the arsenal of this town have been taken pos- 
session of by these insects, and are already over- 
{run by them from the top to the foundation. 
The principal staircase is also undermined. 
the grounds they commit equal ravages. In one 
single night they penetrate through the foot of a 
table, eat through the whole length of the 
column of the leg without the slightest symptom 
of injury on the outside, attack a box which may 
be standing on it; and on the following morning 
the entire contents, of cither paper or clothes, 
will be found completely destroyed. Flooring, 
roofs, furniture, and foundations, are all demo- 
lished in the course of a very short time. 

52, Diany.— J.S.—A diary is a perpetual 
mentor. We kept one for several years, and have 
recently resumed the habit. There are no pages 
which can be of such singular interest to us as 
those which contain our own biography; and it 
would be difficult to estimate the loss we feel in 
the hiatus which occurs by our neglect. To be 
morally useful, a diary must be written in the 
severest honesty—“ neither extenuating, nor set- 
ting down aught in malice;” and when a person 
has the courage to write the faults of to-day, he 
will thereby gain strength to resist the tempta- 
tions of to-morro. Often, in the battle of life, the 
allurements of ambition, orthe strong attachment 
we may feel for a-dear friend may make us deviate 
by slight degrees, trom the paths of truth and 
rectitude, till we find ourselves unexpectedly upon 
the wide ocean of crime, ere our conscience be 
awakened, and wheu it is painful lwbour, and 
almost an impossibility, to retrace our steps. Bat 
a diary is a bh stimulant to conseienee; a 
moral mirror, that shows us, dai/y, our own oBa- 
racter—not ‘as we would wish to believe ourselves, 
but as we are. It is a constant gusge of gar 
short-comings, a private scale, which brings dis- 
tinotly: to view the dfference between what we 
ought to be, and what weare. An honest diary 
destroys the deception which every man, more.or 
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leas, practises unwittingly upon himself; for each 
one, when he finds himself sinning, believes that 
he ig more tempted than his fellow, and (except 
in his diary) he paints virtues in permanent, and 
his vices in fading colours. It is not unfitting at 
this time to urge upon our readers the great 
moral advantage arising from the punctval and 
honest use ofa diary. To put our ‘advice into a 
practical shape, let us recommend the purchase 
of 4 at Ba 1862, and that our pupils begin a 
trial of theit moral courage by entering in its 
<-c.- [as a preface or appendix) a true statement 
of their faults and follies during the past year. 
ea, Wht with a brief skrtch of what they believe 
to be their religious, moral, intellectual, and pecu- 
niary position, their prospects, hopes, loves, joys, 
sorrows, &c., at the beginning of the year. At 
the conclusion of the twelve months they will find 
themselves in possession of a most pleasing record 
of acts and seelings, and w Il re-open a new diary, 
with a firm conviction of the great moral inffuence 
of its habitual use. The prices of Diaries, nicely 
bound in cloth, vary from two shillings to a 


guinea. 

58, T. C.—Dzar axnp Dums.—Deafness may 
be partial or complete. Where it is partial, it 
usually arises from disease; such as inflammation 
or destruction of the internal parts of the ear, or 
disease of the throat, where the eustachian tube 
opens at the back of the nose. Where the deaf- 
ness is complete, it commonly arises from incom- 
pleteness of the organs of hearing from birth, 
and in such cases dumbness ts always the resuit. 
The reason of this is obvious. The man who 
never hears the sounds which others use to com- 
municate their thoughts can never imitate those 
sounds. It has been found, indeed, in those rare 
cases where complete deafness has arisen after 
children have learned to talk, that they have re- 
tained, only for a while, the memory of the modes 
of speech; but that their words become fewer, 
till at last they have forgotten altogether how to 
utter words or articulated vocal sounds. In com- 
plete deafness the sufferers do not hear the 
sounds which they themselves utter. The effort 
to teach the dumb to talk has been undertaken 
by igmorant persons, who, having found all the 
organs of the voice complete, supposed that in 
that circumstance they found all the conditions 
necessary for the production of speech, being 
ignorant of the fact that speech is an imitation 
of sounds heard, and that the integrity of the 
organ of hearing was the first requirement. 


54. B. B.—Waritine Mareriats.— Before the 
invention of writing as a means of recording 
events, men planted trees or erected rude altars 
or heaps of stone, in remembrance of past events. 
Pictures and statues were soon suggested as sym- 
bolical or representative things. Hercules pro- 
bably could not write when he fixed his famous 
pillars. The most ancient mode of writing was 
on bricks, tiles, oyster-shells; then tables of 
stone or facets of blocks; afterwards on plates of 
ivory; and, finally, an approximation to the use 
of paper was made by the use of the bark and 
leaves of trecs. It has been gracefully observed 
that the ancients gave speech to rocks, metals, 


and trees, ping Slot memorable events upon 
e Book of Job mention is made of | Aloes with Myrrh; the latter of which is a good 


them. In t 


engraving on rocks and sheets of lead, The law | 


of the Jews was said to be written on tables of 
stone—Hesiod’s works on leaden tables. The 
laws of the Cretans were described as “ engraven 
in bronze.” The Romans etched their laws on 
brass, and the speech of Claudius, engraved on 
plates of bronze, is said to exist in the town-hall 
of Lyons. Bronze tables are still unearthed in 
Tuscany. Treaties and conveyances of ~~. 
were also engraven on brass, and official me- 
mentoes have been found etched on copper. A 
bill of feoffment on copper, dated a century before 
Christ, is stated to have been dug up near Bengal. 
In early times the shepherds wrote their songs 
with thorns and awls on straps of leather, which 
they wound around their crooks. The Teelanders 
scratched their runes on their walls, aud their 
heroes appear to have bestowed some of their 
leisure in recording their own acts on their chairs 
and bedsteads. Wooden boards overlaid with 
bees’-wax were sometimes in use. The Maho- 
medans scratched their chronicles on the blade- 
bones of sheep. 


55,.—Conressor.— Myra anp rs Usrs.— 
Myrrh,(Greek myron; an ointment), The gum resin 
produced by the Balsamodendron Myrrhe, asmali 
tree belonging to the natural order Z'erebinthacew, 
possesses tonic and antispasmodic properties, 
and acts upon mucous membrane as a balsamic, 
checking the secretions when excessive. It is 
given in atonic dyspepsia, in chlorosis, in ame- 
norrheea, and in chronic bronchitis, often in con- 
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junction with Aloes, and Chalybeates. The 
Tincture is used in gargles, and the powdered 
Gum in dentrifices; the latter is also sometimes 
applied to foul ulcers; the dose of the Powder is 
‘rom 10 to 30 grains: the best form of exhibition 
is the pill form, in combinntion with Aloes, Rhu- 
barb, Galbanum, Assafcetids, and Sulphate of 
Tron ; its officinal preparations sre the Tincture 
of Myrrh, Compound Iron Mixture, and Pill of 


laxative for dyspeptic patients, 
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Apprxss: 122, Fizer Srrext, E.C., Lonpon. 


Frest CLAss, 


Max (we advise you to cultivate steadily your 
poetical powers, but be very strictin judging your 
performances. We accept “Forerunners of 
Spring,” and consider your enigmatical verses de- 
serving decided commendation. The Narrative of 
a Goose will appear amongst the “ Offerings” when 
the space can be afforded).—Zanoni (we re- 

ret the accidental omission of your name from 
he second class last month, but after this ac- 
knowledgment your interest will not suffer).— 
Irene (your original enigmas are clever, but you 
have made some mistakes in writing them out, 
that we have had to correct).-—Aliquis (we like 
your sketch).—Florence (with much pleasure 
we place sou here, in consideration of your 
Letter and definitions. Yes, the members are 
invited to contribute A tie enigmas).—Lucinda 
B, (the verses, “Simple Words,” published by us 
in February, were of high merit. Send more 
verses. Your note is very pleasing. As a per- 
sonal friend we are proud to be regarded by you. 
Your “Council Letter” is quite first-¢lass. “An 
Hour in the Lanes” will appear among the 
“ Offerings,’’ which, of course, you saw were in- 
tended to be regularly continued every month.— 
Blanche Alsington.—Gipsy.—Caractacus (all your 
papers accepted),—Rutherpharl (well done! The 

eneral contributions determine the class).— 

aisy H—Emma Butterworth.—Alexander Ers- 
kine.—Jlla.—Emma 8S. Power (we know not b 
what oversight your certificate has been delayed. 
You will receive a first class as soon as we can 
get it prepared. Your long illness, extending 
over two years, has been inueed a trying visita- 
tion, and we sincerely hope the coming summer 
will fully restore you to your friends, and in chief 
to the Faminy Frignp).—Moss Rose (your 
“Jessie Vernon” and “Eve of Death” are ac- 
cepted, but extracts from books are useless).— 
Anna Grey (your enigmas are among the best on 
our table. Please write solutions on the same 
paper with enigmas, as detached slips are apt to 

et lost. Your verses on Winter accepted).— 

ina Gordon.—Rolando.—Lily H. (we think you 
show excellent feeling, Your energy and perse- 
verance demand our best thanks. Your letter is 
ea good indeed).—Figaro.—Rosalie.—Robertus. 
—Marguerite.—Alfred A. (a truthful sketch).— 
Mignonette (chiefly for your definitions and 
enigmas, Your name was omitted by yourself 
from your enigmas last month), 


Sscony Crass, 


Fanny ho cannot place you in the first rank 
this month, as your performances are not above 
second-class. The solutions are successful; but 
you have only sent besides definitions of two 
words, and two enigmas minus solutions, there- 
fore not admissible Excelsior there was o 
mistake about your verses printed last month, 
Your yoink in the packet before us is declined. 
Your Letter is not particularly good. Two of your 
definitions are ingenious. We see only one path 
for you to the highest honours, and that is 
original Pastime, in which you are likely to exce)), 


—Frank.—Eden Robinson (sign Eden only in 
yout next). — Snow. — Spectator. — Rebecca. — 

ovice (accepted. Your communication from 
Antwerp is one among many gratifying letters 
received this month from foreign veer is 
Jane C. (we are pleased with all you have sent).— 
Kate Leslie.—Gorgonia.—-Socrates.—J. MalJen.— 
Niobe.—R. Lane (two of your three enigmas are 
a-Si Rd (be not disheartened: strive 
for excellence in prose),—James Watson (your 
riddle, No. 22, was sent without signature, 
Writing which you intend for the printer must be 
sent on one side of the paper only. Commence 
each line of poetry with a capital Jetter).— 
Althea.— Pauline S.—Leila §. (read well the 
Council Rules).—Isabel (your Historical Scene , 
came without the solution, which, however, we 
have supplied, though against the rule).—Ever- 
piven (you are so near the first class that we 

ope to have the pleasure of placing you in it next 
mouth).—Rosebud (remember to send solutions 
with your Pastime, Your letter is very fairly 
composed, but does not go far enough into the 
subject).—George Matthewson.—Terra Cotta (you 
have made a capital commencement in original 
enigmas).—Mahrud (the higher classes require 
original definitions, enigmas, letters, and nar- 
ratives. Your riddles will appear when space can 
be found).—Little Giggie.—Narcissa—~-May B. 
(we give you credit here for the solutions that we 
have not received, as well as for those that we 
now have. We regret your disappointment. You 
know there are four acpertinents for competi- 
tion).—C. T. Rye—Nel sei ye y Ffynonau,~— 
Alpha —Ewol Tenneb (accepted, and glad you 
intend doing something more important) —-Hose 
Vernon.—Delta (our space is limited, therefore 
your enigmas have had to wait).—October (do 
not be impatient. We have so much Pastime on 
hand that contributors must wait their oppor- 
unity for publication)—Elspie and Friends.— 
W. Y. Somerville.—Eila von K.—Busk (elegantly 
executed).—-Rupert, 


Turep Crass. 


G. Bensted (your charade is accepted, and we 
fully expect that it will be a precursor of more 
important papers).—Lizzie E. K. (for solutions 
only).—Neeta (may we not say to you, Hxcelsior— 
rise higher and higher? We rejoice in your good 
opinion).—Derevon (is this the correct signature ?) 
—Socrates (under the term Enigmas we include 
all kinds of puzzles, Your original contributions 
promise well, and we hope to have the pleasure of 
advancing you next month).—Augusta (perse- 
vere).—Sylvander.—Moss Rose (we must refer to 
the “Offerings,” and to the January number, 
where the Rules for the Council are set forth at 
length. Addres to the Editor, 122, Fleet Street, 
E.C. One of the chief conditions of membership 
is, attention to critical remarks, as, without 
these, the improvement of the members could not 
be carried forward. Your first attempt is pro- 
meg but the defects show that the Council 
may be of considerable service to you in the 
practice of composition).—-Christine (definitions 
very fair).—E. Thompson (as a new subscriber 
and member of the Council we receive you 
cordially, and beg to refer you to the Rules 
of the Council in the number for J anuary).— 
Frost.—Ocean.—Mary Anne (we are sorry to 


fo 
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incur your displeseure; but our awarda are 
solely guided by ‘an impartial judgement of the 
papers sent to us, Solutions areull we have re- 
cewed srom you, and solutions alone, even if com- 
plete, ‘do not give a claim beyond the third class. 
So intelligent and kindly a correspondent can 
surely do more to deserve a higher place).—Snow- 
drop (a printer’s error last month. Bat we do 
mean to say that you disappoint us, for there ts 
something abont your correspondence that in- 
duces us to think you might contribute more 
importantly). —Solo.—Stantonville (we are piad 
indeed to hear from a friend Hke you; and so 
steady a subscriber during many years deserves 
every consideration. But you willsee by our Rules 
» of the Council, in the January number, thut we 
are strictly bound to:‘award places in the classes ac- 
cording to the relative merits of the composition 
sentus. Now you send uano solutions, no letter, 
no definitions, and your Pastime is not ortgizat). 
—Forget-me-Not (try again)--Myra (nothine 
more pleasing than te meet with a long-absent 
friend, Send your tale, but try to condense it 
within Hmits suitable foran “Offerme.” If rood, 
it will entitle you to a first-class position).—Moun- 
tain Rustic (thanks).—Cinderella (we give you 
hearty weleome)—ITvanhoe —Alfred Brown. —A. 
Marshell.—Main.—Violet.—J. Collins @we are not 
quite sure of the name, bat quite sure that our 
new member is welcome, especially as introduced 
bya valned friend).—Lucie.—K atv Sydnas (weare 
inexorable in our awards. “Your solutions and defi- 
nitions do not rise above this level, but many who 
write to us would be thankful to obtain a niche 
here).—Sarah C, 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 

56. H.M., F. UL. W., &c.—Hars.—Hats appear 
to have been first used about a.p. 1400, fo 
country wear, riding, &c. The hatters, howev 
have a tradition which goes to prove that. “ felt- 
ing” is much more ancient. They say that while 
St. Clement, the fourth Bishop of Rome, was 
flying from his persecutors, his feet became 
blistered, in consequence of which he was induecd 
to put wool between the soles of his feet and the 
sandals which he wore. The consequence was, 
that by the perspiration and motion of his feet 
the wool became completely “ felted,” as if 
wrought on purpose. When he afterwards settled 
in Rome, ‘he improved: upon the discovery, Hence 
the origin of felting and hat-making. The hatters 
in Ireland, and in several other Caiholie coun- 
tries, still hold a festival on St. Clement’s day. 
The use of hats is dated by others from the time 
of the public entrance of Charlvs the Seeond into 
Rouen, in 1449. 

57. & M.S.—Orprars.—It is quite true that. 
some of the old ordeals may not have been really 
so cruel as it has been sapposed. Qur corre- 
7 tela writes, inquiring whether it is not likely 
(from the experiments of 81. Boutigny with melted 
metals), that it was proved im olden times that 
persons could thrast their hands into pote of 
melted metal, and ge aerate them without injury. 
The confidence of the innocent, who sought no 
means of false protection, was indeed the. means 
of saving him; while the fruilty, by reavrting tu 
attempts at protection by artificial means, in- 

‘sured the destruction: of the shin, There may be 


some truth in this view of RB. M. 8.; but this 


apology would scarcely apply to the more com- 


mon ordeals which were resorted to. . These 
superstitious tests of truth consisted of various 
kinds—walking blindfold amidst burning plough- 
shares; passing through fires; holding in the 
hand a red-hot bar, and plunging the arm into 
boiling water; a challenge to single combat; 
swimming a river; stretching out the arms before 
a cross for a considerable length of time, &c. 
The claims of two rival tiwryies wore decided by 
the combat of two armed knights hired for the 
occasion. Judicial combat appears to have been 
practised by.the Jews, Swallowing consecrated 
bread was another test of guilt or innocence; and 
it is related that the Earl ef Godwin was actually 
choked by this means, The murderer was sup- 
posed to be detected by the bleeding of the corpse 
on. his approach, There can be no doubt but 
that in many cases evasions were practised, and 
that in others medicaments and guards were used. 

8. Lux.—Twilight continues until the sun is 
18 deg. below the horizon. Up to that point the re- 
fraction of the air is suftteient to enable some rays 
to fall upon the face of the earth, turned some- 
what from their direct action. In tropical 
countries there is scarcely any twilight. 

59. L.M.N.—The Bois de Honlogne, near 
Paris, is really a wood, and contains many fine 
timbertrees. It is diversified with beautiful 
carriage drives, and some of them are lighted with 
gas, the effect of which at nightis very picturesque, 
We have nothing similar in or near London. 

60. Eva—The Court of Queen's Bench takes 
its name from the circumstance that in the 
middle ages a Court of Justice attended the King 
wherever he went, and hence origmated the title 
corresponding with that of the sovereign. 

61. Dorcas.—Pillow-case linen is that which 
is made expressly for the purpose, of the proper 
width, not requiring any cutting, and so avoid- 
ing the waste which sometimes happens, In all 
other respects it is not -distinguished from 
other linen, 

62. Wiiii1am.— When an engagementis broken 
off it is usual to return the letters, presents, etc., 
mutuatly exchanged. We advise you to demand 
your epistles, but ei course you have no remedy, 
if your request is not complied with, However, 
if cue lady who has broken the affair off is of the 
character you mention, there will be no difficulty 
in the matter. We perfectly agree with you that 
in sacha case as yours it is much better that the 
engagement should terminate peacefully, and the 
parties to it part friends. 

63, AsrronomeER.—It is quite troe that the in- 
habitants of this world can only see one hemi- 
sphere of the moon. The reason is simply that the 
period of themoon’s rotation on her axis is exactly 
equal to hor period of rotation roundthe earth, !f 
you try the experiment with a couple of oranges 
you will exactly and ensily comprehend this. 

64. H.G--A young man under age canwot 
marry withont the consent of his parettesor 
yuardians. If he does he must commit perjury 
in the transaction, and consequently is Hable to 
Eaenneny by law, although the marriage stands 
good, 

-€5. R.F. G.—Itis worse than useless, we should 
aay, for vou to take any farther ateps, If:a lady 
refases the honour of your -altianee no less than 
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three times, we should say it was time to resign | 
yourself to your fate. Depend upon it that there is © 
some very good reason at the bottom of her dis- 
inclination for your society.. The most manly 
way of getting over the difficulty is not to sigh 
bee write foolish letters, as you seem to have 
done, but to try and quiet your passion alto- 
gether. 

Anna Manrta.—The title of the “ Tem- 
plars’” was assumed by some of the Crusaders, 
trom the circumstance of theiroccupying quarters 
within the enclosures of the Temple. It is 
strange to consider that the motive of the Cru- 
saders, as Christian men, for entering on bloody 
wars, was to revenge the death of the Saviour, 
and recover his inheritance in the Holy Land. 

@7. Aw Unmarpy Grru—Do not give the reins 
to your own imagination; avoid idleness at any 
price of mental and bodily exertion ; occupy your- 
self unceasingly in promoting the happiness of 
those who surround you; and do not fear that 

ou shall yet lead a peaceful life with a joyous 

neart. Such a trial is not adeath-blow, but a 
chastening. 

68. Lee Hovuse.—Hatcrow Days.—The cx- 

ression means days of happiness aud prosperity, 
in. which neither trouble nor perplexity ruffles the 
peace of life. The haleyon was a bird, so called 
by the ancients, and it was supposed that she sat 
upon her nest seven days, while it floated on the 
sea, luring which time its surface was always 
calm. This bird was not imaginary, but greatly | 
yesembled the kingfisher of this coantry, now so 
scareée, but invested in our country districts with 
as many superstitions as the halcyon of the | 
ancients. | | 

“> R.A. W.i—Yro.—We have sought in vain 
for a satisfactory solution to the questjon, ° What 
is the meaning of the prefix yeo in the word 
yeoman?” Of the various derivations attributed 
to the word yeoman, a corruption of the old 
term gemein, common, seems the most probable. 
Tho town of Yeovil takes its name from the river 
Yeo upon which it is situated, 

90. B. R.—~Larssez Farre, Larsszz Passrr.— 
This celebrated axiom was the reply of a merchant 
manufacturer tothe French minister, Colbert, on 
being interrogated by the latter respecting tne 
subjectof foreign exchange; the introduction of | 
all foreign manufactures having been prohibited, 
to the great detriment of the vine-growers, who 
could not find prosperity save in toreign imports. 

71. 8. J.T.—Gnrerat Crracnug Sartine.—Great 
cirele sailing consists in determining a series of 
points in an arc of a great circle between two 
points on the surface of the earth, for the pur- 
pose of directing a ship’s course as nearly as pos- 
sible on such arc ; that is,on the curve of shortest 
distance between the place from which she sets 
out, and that at-which she is to arrive. 

72. E, C—Soar-Tast.—Water containing sul- 
phate of magnesia alone acts towards the soap- 
test in producing with it a perfect lather, simi- 
larly, or nearly so, as does water containing a 
hime-salt alone, but only when the equivalent of 
magnesia salt does not exceed six grains of car- 
bonate of lime ina gallon of water. The degrees 
of hardness of an ordinary water cannot be in- 
ferred by this test. Compute the grains of lime, 
magnesia, oxides of iron, and alumina, in a gallon 
of water, each into its equivalent of chalk;.the 
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sum of these equivalents will be the hardness of 
the water. The: degrees of hardness of a water 
containing magnesia and lime salts, as shown by 
the soap-test, cannot be relied upon as an indica- 
tion ofthe amount of thesesalts in the water, nor 
of the amount of lime in a water when magnesia 
ispresent. Water may show by the soap-est a 
small degree of hardness, in comparison to the 
quantities of salts of. magnesia and lime which 
it may contain, and thus by trusting to that.test 
in tie selection of water for ordinary uses or 
steam purposes, a very unfortunate selection 
might be made. 

73. R.—AportGines.—-This term is used to 
denote the primitive inhabitants of a country, as 
distinguished from colonists. The word first 
ocenrs in the Greek and Roman writers, who 
treated of the earlier periods of Roman history, 
and was used to express the most remote possible 
origin of a nation, corresponding with the Greek 
autochthones, signifying “ people coeval with the 
jand which they inhabit.” In modern usages the 
term aborigines is rarely applied to any except 
savage peoples, who do not cultivate the ground, 
or live in settled habitations. 

74, J. W.—Frannzr,— Flannel should be 
woru in summer and winter during the day, but 
should be taken off at night. Jn summer it 
allows the perspiration to pass off without con- 
densing upon the skin, and prevents the evil 
effects of the rapid changes of temperature to 
which we are Hable in our changeable climate 
when out of doors. In winter, as a non-com- 
ductor of heat, it is a protection against cold. At 
night the flannel jacket or jersey should be ex- 
posed to a free current of air, and allowed 
thoroughly to dry: it should never be put ina 
heap of clothes by the bedside. Flannel is 
usually only worn over the chest and abdomen. 

75. W.T. B.—Suprumacy.—The word supre- 
macy is aterm used to designate supreme eccle- 
siastical authority, and is either regal or ‘papal, 
The extent of the legislative authority of the Pope 
was never exactly defined. The papal supremacy 
was abolished by the legislatures of the three 
kingdoms in the sixteenth century. To insure 
that abolition, persons holding certain oflices 


_ have been required to take what has been in- 


appropriately named ‘the oath of supremacy,” 
since it negatives the supremacy of the Pope, but 
does not assert that of the King. The form of 
the oath was established in England by 1 William 
and Mary, cap.& Under this act ali persons 
were required to tnke the oath when tendered; 
but by 31 George ILL, cap. 32, sec. 18, no person 
is liable to be summoned to take the uvath, nor to 
be prosecuted for disobeying the summons, The 
King was made the supreme head of the Church 
ot England :in 1534, when the regal supremacy 
was established by act of Parliament. 

76. D. R.—-Free or Lonpon.~Phe plant 
which sprang up 80 abundantly after the Great, 
Fire of ‘London was the Sétsymbriwn tris, or 
hedge-mustard. So profuse was the plant, and so 
quiekly did it cover the ground where the con- 
sun. ed city had stood, that it was supposed by the 
botanists of those days that.a greater quantity 
existed on that one spot than conid have beon 
coliected ‘trom the wholesurtaceof Europe, Such 
a singular instanee of vegetable growth ne 


yataralist has yet been able to.account for, - 
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77. T.Y.0—Buuver Rawx.—The term brevet, 
in the British service, is applied to a commission 
conferring on an officer a degree of rank imme- 
diately above that which he holds in his par- 
ticular regiment; without, however, conveying 
a power to receive the corresponding pay. Brevet- 
rank does not exist in the royal navy, and in the 
army it neither descends lower than that of cap- 
tain, nor ascends above that of lieutenant-colonel. 
It is given as the reward of some particular 
service, which may not be of so important a nature 
as to deserve immediate appointment to the full 
rank ; it, however, qualifies the officer to succeed 
to that rank, on a vacancy occurring, in pre- 
ference to one not holding such brevet, and whose 
regimental rank is the same as his own. Brevet- 
rank is considered effectual for every military pur- 
pose in the army generally, but of no avail in the 
regiment to which the officer holding it belongs, 

ess it be wholly, or in part, united with some 
other corps, 

8, W. W.—Tyrant.—In the classic writers 
this word does not possess the opprobrious sig- 
nification with which it has been used in modern 
times. Many so-called tyrants were, among the 
Greeks, exceedingly ular, and were men of 
letters and patrons of literature and art. Hero- 
dotus seems to use the terms tyrant and monarch 
as synonymous. Aristotle says that it is the 
custom to call a monarchy which has regard to 
the interests of all the members of a state a 
kingship; and that a monarchy which has only a 
regard for the interests of the monarch is a 
tyranny. Nepos remarks that “all persons are 
considered or called tyrants who enjoy lasting 
power in a state which has once been free.’ Few 
of the Greek tyrannies lasted long, and the con- 
duct of those who held this power was generally 
such as to attach in course of time an odious 
signification to the word tyrant. The Roman 
writers, sbeeey the poets, use the word merely 
as equivalent to king. 

.M. W.—The proverbial expression of 
Banian-day, as used to denote a short or indfferent 
dinner, is derived from a caste of Hindoos bear- 
ing the name of Banians, who not only abstain 
from eating the flesh of animals, but endeavour 
to rescue even the most noxious from the cruelty 
of others, 

80. J. C.—AnrmcaLcutEs.—That animalcules 
exist in almost all natural waters there can be 
little doubt. We are not aware whether they 
have been sought for or discovered in the boiling 
springs in Iceland. To prove how ubiquitous the 
germs of these creatures are, we may relate that 
a scientific friend discovered several animalculs 
in the dew-drops that trickled down the outside 
of a clean polished glass vessel which contained 
a freezing mixture. Perfectly pure distilled water 
is theoretically free from animal life. 

81. A. 8.—Biack Boarps,—The best quality 
of black boards for drawing on are prepared as 
follows:—Take a wooden — or what is much 
better,a very stout paste-board—and give it two or 
three coats of lamp-black and turpentine, to which 
add painters’ gold size. Use a stiff brash, and la 
on the mixture immediately, as it dries fast. If 
too much size jis used, the board will be too 
smooth; if too little the paint will not dry hard. 
The cheapest white chalk for drawing is made as 


and saw it into slices, and then into squares of 
the size wanted. A pennyworth of chalk will 
make at least fifty sticks such as are generally 
sold for twopence each. Coloured chalks are 
made by pounding white chalk or whiting and 
mixing either of them with a little red lead, 
yellow ochre, or green verdigris, according to the 
colour required ; add a small quantity of common 

aste dissolved in water (a teaspoonful of paste to 

alf acup of water), Form the paste into rolls 
like pencils, and when dry they will be ready for 
use. 
82.—Mvszr00us.—The edible members of the 
fungus tribe are so called ; they are largely eaten 
with us, and still more so insome other countries. 
Wo generally esteem them wholesome, and to 
some extent nourishing. The large, flat mush- 
room which grows in the moist meadowa, and 
which botanists term dgaricua campestris, is the 
best ; it is distinguished from the poisonous kinds 





Se having a smooth upper surface, whose outer 
skin readily peels off, exposing the fibrous 
structure beneath; in the young plant this outer 
skin is white, but it turns brown as the plant ad- 
vances in age; the lamina, as the under radiat- 
ing parts are called, are first pink, then light 
brown, and gradually darken into a colour a 
eh aca to black ; the foot-stalk is short and thick, 
eing seldom more than two inches high, even 
when, as is sometimes the case, the table which it 
supports is eight or nine inches in diameter. The 
young mushrooms, which are called “ buttons,” 
are best for pickling, the middle-sized ones for 
stewing or broiling, and the larger for makin 
catsup. The Champignon Sy hokadeed pratensis 
is another wholesome kind; although of smaller 
size, it is similar to the common sort in every 
other respect, except in the colour of the laminz, 
which are of a delicate cream tint at that eh 
period of growth when the others are pinkis 
white; they grow on dry upland pastures and 
parks, and are very liable to be mistaken for 
Toadstoole, 
83.—Prunetia.—Mudar, aye te antea 
(Lin.), grows in sandy places in India, The stem 
contains a milky julce, which, as well as the bark, 
is used as a medicine by Europeans in India. It is 
very efficacious in cutaneous diseases, and is also 
used in syphilitic complaints as an alterative ; 


follows :~Procure from a painter alump of chalk, | hence it is called Vegetable Mercury, 
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Appress: 122, Fixer Srreer, £.C., Lonpon. 


Frrst Ciass. 
- Daphne.—Excelsior.—Augustine (for original 


enigmas and tntelligent solutions, You very justly 
criticize Little Giggie’s enigmas).— Emma Butter- 
worth (for definitions and mental pictures),— 
-Zanoni (for poetry, definitions, original pas- 
time, which the writer in a clever paper weil 
defends by a capital extract from the Athe- 
nseum on Charades). ‘They are at least as intel- 
lectual and entertaining as the major part of the 
net prestee duodecimos of ‘poetry’ which load 
our library table. ‘hey are quite as instructive 
as half the polemical tracts that are set before us, 
and not a quarter so mischievous. Their inno- 
cence is singularly conspicuous, They are not 
personal, not calumnious, not striving to make 
the worse appear the better cause; they puff no 
jobbing joint-stock company, they recommend no 
emigration scheme, they canvass not for profes- 
sional practice. In brief, they do not propagate 
any scheme of humbug, like those which are daily 
attempted to be palmed upon the public under 
solemn and plausibie names.” And Zanoni adds 
that “they are, to our mind, one of the most valua- 
ble and interesting contents of our Javourite Ma- 
tea! “the truly-named Famity Frienp”’).— 
3usk (for definitions, original pastime, and solu- 
tions).—Lily H. (your pastime contributions are 
accepted, also your “ Offering”’).— Florence (this 
rank is accurded fer your beautiful little story, 
“The Broken Ship.” Sorry indeed we are to 
know that you have written it on a sick bed, and 
we hope with you that it may do you good, and also 
that you may soon—very soon—be restored in 
health.—Catherine S. (your poem accepted).— 
Elizabeth (“Windermere Lake’ is a very fair de- 
scription of the locality, and would be accepted as 
an “Offering,’’ but otherwise declined: please 
write your decision).— Kate Sydnas.— A liquis (your 
poem on fhe Exhibition is accepted, and does you 
credit. “Evening Prayer’ is declined. The rhymes 
“flax” and “ask” suggest a ludicrous alteration 
not desirable. An account of the process of paper- 
making will be acceptable as an “ Offering”).— 
Ratherpharl (your verses on the Exhibition are 
good in part, and in parts very defective. “ Me- 
mories” is a most touching plece—simple, true, 
and'tender. ‘lhe Spring Tide” and the “ Turn- 
ing of a Life’ accepted. Undoubtedly every ap- 
proved first-class competitor will be entitled to 
a first-class prize—so also with the second class; 
and the third-class contributors will receive each a 
permanent acknowledgment of their labours. Add 
contributions will be taken into consideration).— 
a.~-Caractacnus,~Iago Ffynonau (at present we 
must decline the picture conundrums).—Nina 
Gordon (“Allon Lee” is a very neat sketch).—- 
Ewol Tenueb (though your contributions are not 
numerous, there is good stamina in _them).— 
Max (well done! ‘A Welcome to the Summer,” 
accepted—also “Sea-side Pictures.” A clever Ex- 

bition poem, spirited definitions, and abundant 
ingenious original pastime).—-Suow (“The Origin 
of the Vivlet’s Colour” accepted. Truly beautiful 
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ing. The following is most pleasing :—“ I must 


‘| thank you for many hours of instruction and 


amusement: there certainly cannot be a pe- 
riodical in existence that possesses so greats 
home interest as yours. Two competitors and sub- 
sceribers owe their acquaintance with the Magazine 
tome.” Let-other of our friends go and do like- 
wise).— Lucinda B. (“Spring Flowers” and “ My 
Morning Visitor” may be in our printer’s hands, 
or may be lost, which we should be sorry for. If 
they do not spcedily appear, send again, and be 
sure to bear in mind your ewn golden “Simple 
Words ;” also beware of “fatal tavility’—prune, 
condeuse).—Blanche Alsington.—Rose Vernon 
(your batch of original pastime came late to 
hand).—Alexander Erskine,—A. de Younge (glad 
to meet you here once again. A pleasant, well- 
written $aper: but you will have to wait for its 
insertion, though it shall goin as svon as possible). 
—Anna Grey (truly grieved to hear of your illness). 
—Niobe—J. Watson (keep your own name).— 
Terra Cuotta.—Eden R. 


Sxcoxyp CLAss. 


Marguerite (the subjects for the “ Offerings” 
are found by the writers, and we have afforded 
extra time for them in order to have these com- 
positions well studied. We regret your contri- 
butions this month do not rise to first class).— 
Leila S.—Pauline 8. (you both very nearly ap- 
proach the highest class).—Alicia (we truly regret 
the mistake that has happened. It certainly was - 
not “intentional”).—St. Clair (sorry for your 
disappointment, but your definitions came too 
late last month).—Kate Leslie—Irene (your en- 
igmas are accepted; they are well conceived, and 
neatly expressed).—Rebecca.— E. Halyn (your 
definitions, by the printer’s mistake last month, 
were transferred to another, for which we beg to 
apologize. Your definitions this month have been 
anticipated by other writers, to whom we gave 
insertion before answering your ‘etter).—Gilbert 
A.—M. J. Vance.—Isabel (your lines on “The 
Queen”’ are excellent in feeling and in sense, but 
the rhythm is ineorrect and incomplete blank 
verse. Compare your lines ag verse with any 
regular English blank verse, aud you will see your 
faults).—J. J. Gorton (we like the dashing style 
of your entrance into our ranks, and expect much 
from you).—Moss Rose (we must decline “Spring,” 
It has many weak, prosy, prerile lines, The 
enigmas are better composed. The definitions are 
strangely mis-spelled).—Ci-derella (try criginal 
writing).— Snowdrop. — Nellie (zlad to hear cf 
your suecess on our behalf).—Oscar (sign your 
name to each paper).—Daisy H. (try to wait pa- 
tiently for the insertion of your pieces, as we have 
a great number of others waiting. You very pro- 
perly point out that the conundrum 87 ts not 
original, and ouzht not, therefore, to have been 
sent to us\.—. Marchant (your poem accepted). 
—Oschr Blackham (“The Old Village Chureh- 
yard’ wants careful revision before publication. 
There are some intolerable lines in it; yet the whole 
has merit. Your mental picture would be too 
easily recognized even by a child).—J. R. Lane.— 
W. Y. Somerville.—Mignonette ( My Teacher” is 
unsuitable). —C. T, Rye.—Amelia,— Alice Marriott. 
— Rolando.—Stephanie.—Vivolet,—Elia von K.— 


definitions from an esteemed friend of long stand- | Gipsy.—Narcissa.— Nella, 
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Twrap Crass. 


Little Giggie (Augustine and Aliquis point out 
“Kittle eccentricities” in your enigmas, which you 
will do well to look into. Instead of land being 
‘the largest portion of the earth’s surface, water 
covers three-fourths of the whole. In No. 91. 
“independant ” should have been independent, 
and there are other errors in it).—May B. (your 
kind exertions on behalf of the Magazine make 
us truly sorry that the inexorable laws of presi- 
dential justice compel us to write you here. Re- 
ceive our best thanks, and beg the new eubacriber 
to aid youto be more industrions),—October (truly 
sorry to hear of iliness in your family).—Althea.— 
Alfred A.—Dora—Fairy (you sent no solu- 
tions with your enigmas).—Myra,—Christina,— 
Lizzie E. K.—Sylvander.—Robertus. —Mgry Anne. 
——Ruth (you are quite in time for the prize list. 
We give you welcome back, and thank your friend 
and ours, May B).—Octavius —Rosalie —Timon 
Baird.—Socrates.—Emma S. Power (do not alter 
your nom de plume now, as you had a posi- 
tion in the classes).—Cecilia.—Coustance T. (the 
thoughts you have expressed in your definitions 
have been written by at least twenty other mem- 
bers), —Delta.—Elspie.— Pink.—Alexander.—For- 
get-me-not.—Sarah C.—Elizabeth H. (your com- 
mencement is very promising).—A Beginner.— 
Madoline.—Lueretia,—David Main. 
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84. Lavra.—The reason that plants are un- 
healthy in a bed-room is that at night they absorb 
oxygen, and give off carbonic acid gas: in the day- 
time the process is the reverse, as they give off 
oxygen, aud absorb the carbonic acid. 

85. Miss H. L.—Hau de luce is composed of 
hartshorn, spirits of wine, and oil of amber. 

86. GrorGiana.— Melons are hardy, and do not 
require a great degree of forcing. It is only ne- 
cessary to have a good bed of manure witha frame 
over it. Hf under the influence of hot-water pipes, 
the heat should not exceed ninety degrees. A 
uniform temperature should be maintained. 

87. A Constant ReaperR.— the microscope is 
a very old instrument. Many engraved stones, 
execnted by the ancient Greek and Roman artists, 
are of so minute a character as to prove that mag- 
nifying glasses must have been used by them ia 
this peculiar branch ofart. It might be the more 
simple arrangement adopted by Seneca for read- 
ing very small written characters—namely, a 
simple glass sphere filled with pure water. 

aR. Mere. J. D.—When seeds are sown by Na- 
ture they are never placed deep in the carth, but 
are ouly slightly covered: this allows the air 
access to them, which is so necessary to their 
growth and progress. Some seeds roay remain 
tor a long period, even years, in the ground with- 
out showing the least symptom of germinating, 
which, if brought to the surface, so as to be within 
the action of the air, will soon exhibit its great 
influence by growing freely. 

89. P. H. O.—There are two kinds of raby, the 
oriental and the spinelle: the latter is distin- 
guishable from the former by its colour and crys- 
tallization. The stone called rock ruby is the 
most valued species of garnet. : 

90. Wovryv-ux-wise.—" More tired” isthe cor- 
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rect phrase. ‘The word tired is ‘a participle used 
adjectively, and does not admit of the additional 
syllables being employed to express the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees. 

91. Aw OspHan desires to know whether it 
is proper to suffer a gentleman whom she has 
known a few months to kiss her on her way home 
from an evening party. Much may depend onthe 
age, the character, and, above all, the pretensions 
ofthe gentleman in question, For an acknow- 
ledged lover much may be said in palliation. A 
mere acquaintance ought by no means to be al- 
lowed the liberty; bul, above all, AN OspHaw 
must recollect that in her triendless situation no 
good man will blame her for erring on the side of 
Ne lady-like propricty. 

92. H. M. M.—The following is a simple 
method of obtaining the skeleton of leaves, 
flowers, &¢ :—The leaves or flowers are to be placed 
in a small quantity of water until they are com- 
pletely decomposed. (Warm weather is to be 
preferred.) ‘I'hey are then to be taken out of 
the water, and Jaid upon a marble slab or flat 
surface. Clear water (some recommend it 
to be boiling) is then gently poured in a 
small stream over them, and thus the decayed 
particles are washed away, leaving behind only a 
series of woody fibres, or sap vessels, which con- 
stitute a beautiful network, particularly in small 
Jeaves, This operation being performed, they 
should be placed i: the sun; and when dry, they 
may be fixed with glue or gum on a background 
of black velvet, and placed in a glazed frame, or 
glass case, as taste may direct. <A beginner 
should commence the experiments with the 
largest Jeaves, as with them failure is less likely 
than with the more delicate. : 

93. Novice —the trees to which the mytholo- 
gical story refers were poplars. The Heliades, 
the sisters of Phaeton, on account of their affliction 
at the death of their brother, were changed into 
poplars, and their tears converted into amber. 
Spenser alludes to the circumstance without 
naming the tree. We quote the lines -—~ 


* And eke those trees in whuse transformed hue 
The Sun’s sad daughters wailed the rash decay 
Of Phavton, whose limbs with lightning rent 
They gathering up, with sweet tears did lament.’ 


94. Atpent.—-Tirk Jews’ Wutre Fast.—Of 
all the Jewish holidays the White Fast is kept 
most strictly. All males above thirteen, and 
females of twelve and tpwards, fast from sunset. 
to sunset, and those of vounger years as long as 
they are able. This rule does not apply to women 
in the first three days of their confinement, or in 
cases where it would be dangerous to life. The 
whole Gay is devoted to prayer, many persons enter- 
ing the synagogue at six am., and stopping until 
the end of the prayers, which is indicated by the 
sounding of a horn trumpet, The readers and 
rabbis on the Day of Atonement are dressed in 
their shrouds, some of which sre made of the 
finest cambric, and trimmed with the most ex- 
pensive lace. In the evening an ample repast is 
prepared in every Jewish abode, after partaking 
of which it is customury for the Jews to visit 
each other, with congratulations on having passed 
the fast day safely. 

$5, Marivpa.—Casnurre SHaw_s.—The goat 
producing the wool used in the manufacture of 
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Cashmere shawls is said to thrive only in Thibet 
and in certain parts of Tartary. The wool is not 
nearly ao fine in the staple as that of some sheep ; 
but it is very durable, and its facility for im- 
bibing permanent dyes renders it of great value. 
The worth of the material, however, is as nothing 
compared with the Igbour in the manufacture of 
Cashmere shawls. Of the best and most richly- 
worked shawls, not a quarter of an inch is com- 
pleted in one day by three persons, the number 
usually employed on each shawl, 

86. Mus. S. T.-—The question is not altogether 
one of taste, being in reality one of judgment also. 
In choosing the tea-service, the prevailing colour 
must not be blue, as, however beautiful the china 
may look to the cye when out of use, when it 
is in use it appears to great disadvantage. The 
blue colour spoils the aspect of that beverage 
which ‘‘cheers, but not inebriates,” while the 
injury is reciprocated to the porcelain. In short, 
the two colours destroy each other, and any other 
would be preferable to blue for an elegant tea- 
service. 

07. R. T.—Scrrprvres.—We cannot undertake 
to pronounce opinions upon debated passages of 
Scripture; nor do we think it wise to encourage 
a taste for disputation upon unimportant points 
of doctrine. Many lose sight of the leading truths 
of Christianity in their zeal for non-essentials; 
like the Pharisees of old, they “give tithe of mint, 
anise, and cummin, and forget the weighter mat- 
ters of the law.” 

98. FE. l..—Prowvuncration.—The word edn- 
cation should not be pronounced ed-joo-kay-shun; 
that is a commun form of speech by lazy and in- 
elegant speakers; the more correct pronunciation 
might be printed thus :—ed-yew-kay-shun, It is 
difficult to decide what is now the accepted 
manner of articulating the syllables in the word 
virtue. Custoin, which in a majority of cases de- 
cides pronunciation, gives it—vir-choo; but the 
mostcorrectspeakers with whom we are acquainted 
retain a slight sound of the ¢, and say—vir-tew. 

99. A. Y.S.—Boranican.—The term Cruciferae, 
the name of a large natural order of plants, is de- 
rived from two Latin words, signifying cross-bear- 
ing, from the circumstance that the petals of the 
Howerg are in the form of a Maltese cross. They 
possess universally anti-scorbutie and stimulant 
properties, combined with an acrid flavour; and 
their seeds uniformly abound in a tixed oil—for the 
properties of which, cress, mustard, and rape-seeds 
may be taken as representatives. To this order of 
plants belong some of our most common esculents 
and garden tlowers. 

100. G. L.—Honrymoon,—The word “ honey- 
moon” is traceable to a Teutonic origin. Among 
the Teutones was a favonrite drink called methe- 
glin. It was made of mead of honey, and was 
much like the mead of Kuropean countries. The 
same beverage was also in use among the Saxons, 
bat flavoured with mulberries. These honeyed 
drinks were uscd more especially at marriage fes- 
tivals, and which Were kept up among the nobility 
one lunar month; the festive board being well 
supplied with metheglin, “ Honah Moun,” sig- 
nified the moon oF moonath of the marriage fes- 
tival, Alaris the Goth, celebrated by Southey’s 
poem, died on the wedding-night, from a too free 
indalgence in the honeye | driuk. 

101. D. O. N.—Duy Roz,—This disease attack- 
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ing wood, and rendering it brittle and pulveriza- 
ble, occurs most frequently among the timbers of 
ships and ill-ventilated houses, It is dependent 
partly upon the growth of fungi, whose fine fila 
mentous spawn separates the woody fibres, and 
partly by the moisture so introduced, which causes 
a fermentation and decomposition of the ligneous 
tissue. When the dry rot has once made its 
appearance, its progress cannot be arrested, ex- 
cept by the removal of the discased timber and 
the wood surrounding it. Means have been dis- 
covered, nevertheless, of making wood perma- 
nently unsuited to the growth of fungi-—by pfick- 
ling the logs or beams in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate (bichloride of mercury), which is a 
well-known poison to vegetables as well as 
animals. 

102.—Darpuyn.—VarwisH to Maxu Woon 
LOOK LIKE Ivory.—Take half an ounce of ising- 
glass, boiled gently in half-a-pint of water till dis- 
solved, then strain it and add flake white powder 
tillit becomes as white as cream. Give the box or. 
carved wood three or four coats of this, letting each 
coat dry before the other is put on, then smooth it 
with a bit of damp rag. It has quite the appear- 
ance of Ivory. Jf when mixed, it looks too white, 
a few grains of cither carmine white will give it a 
pink look, or else chrome yellow; either of these 
colours improve ft. 

103. Vioter.—Tur Inventor oF TELEGRAPHS. 
—The Electric Telegraph is nottheinvention of one 
man, or ata given time;it has been known (ina ified 
imperfect state, it is tre) fora considerable lengt 
of time, and is the joint production of many great 
scientific men. In the preface to the “Hlectric 
Yelegraph Popularised,” by Dionysius Jardner, 
DCL. the following occurs—‘ The invention of 
the electric telegraph is not the invention of an 
individual, as it is the joint production of many 
eminent scientific men, and distinguished artists 
in various countries, whose labours and experi- 
mental researches on the subject have spread over 
the last twenty years. Tiere, can how- 
ever, be no risk of committing an injustice by 
stating that in Hngland, Professor Wheatstone; 
in the United States, Professor Morse; in 
Bavaria, M. Stenheit; in Prussia, Dr. Siemens; 
and in Franee, M. M. Breguet and Froment, have 


- severally stood in the leading ranks of invention. 


Besides these eminent persons may be mentioned 
Mr, Bain, the inventor of the electro-chemical tele- 
rraph, Mr. Henly and the Messrs, Bright, who 
ave improved the magnetic telegraph; Messrs. 
Brett, to whose genius and enterprise the world is 
indebted for submarine telegraph; Messrs. Newall 
& Co., who have been signalised by the construe- 
tion of submarine cables; Mr. Walker, of the South 
astern Telegraph Company; and Mr, House, of the 
United States, inventor of a printing telegraph, in 
extensive operation, ‘ 

104. Miss1i.—To Remove QUICKSILVER FROM 
Gotv Rinas.—i have been a chemist for many 
years and can confidently recommend the follow- 
ing :—Hold the rings over a candle, until they are 
covered with sinoke. Then take half a teacupfal 
of boiling water, then pour in two tea spoonfuls 
of vinegar and half a tea spoonful of salt and 
three grains of zinc. Stir them together and pat 
in the rings. Let them stay there for two or three 
days, then take them out and rub them with 
chamois leather. 
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mie: W. H.—ToConstruct an OrrEry.—T° 
e an orrery of the dimensions mentioned by 
our Correspondent would involve much labour 
and expense. A very instructive toy might be 
constructed by placing a taper in the centre ofa 
japanned waiter, to represent the sun, and fixing 
in a watch-glass an India rubber-ball, with the 
parallels of latitude and meridans painted there- 
on, with the other characters of the globe. During 
its revolution around the candle, in consequence 
of the tendency of its centre of gravity to its lowest 
position, the diurnal aud annual motions, and 
also the parallclism of its axis’ will be represented 
together with the concomitant phenomena. 

106. J. B. 8.—Mxpais.—The parts of a medal 
are the two sides, oneof which is called the face, 
head, or obverse: the other the reverse. On each 
side is the area, or field ; the im, or border; and 
the exergum, which is beneath the ground, 
whereon the figures represented are placed. On 
the two sides are distinguished the type, and the 
inscription or legend. The type, or device, is the 
figure represented; the legend is the writing, es- 
pecially that around the medal, What is found 
in the exergum consists of, generally, some 
cat letters, and sometimes the date of the 
coin. 

07. P. S.—Wax.—Vegetable wax and bees’- 
wax differ in their elementary composition. The 
former is a vegetable product, formiug the varnish 
of the leaves of certain plants and trees; it is 
found also upon some berrics—as the lyrica 
certfera, and it is an ingredient of the pollen of 
flowers. It was long supposed that bees merely 
collected the wax ready formed in plants, but 
Huber found that, though excluded from all food 
except sugar, they still formed wax. ‘ Kees’-wax” 
is obtained by draining and washing the honey- 
comb, which is then melted in boiling water, 
strained through calico or linen, snd cast into 
cakes. Many of the cakes sold in the shops will 
be found to be moulded into the shape of the in- 
side of the cottage dishes in which the melted 
wax was cooled. Foreign wax comes from the 
Baltic, the Levant and the shores of Barbary. It 
is bleached by exposure in thin slices to air, light, 
and moisture, or more rapidly by exposure to action 
of chlorine, 
with spermaceti. It is also mixed for artistic pur- 
poses with Canada balsam, Venice turpentine, 
common rosin, tallow, &c. 

2 K. W. ¥. F.—Marsgiiiais¢,—The 
natne of the “ Marseillaise’ is popularly, though 
erroneou-ly, applied to the national anthem of 
the French. The origin of the song which has 
played ao important a part in continental revola- 
tions Was for a long time unknown; but the fol- 
lowing particulars may be regarded as authentic, 
The Murseiljawwe Hymn was the production of 
Rouget de Lille, a French officer of engineers, 
who was quartered at Strasbourg in the year 1791, 
when Marshal Luckner commanded the army at 
that time, entirely composed of youug conscripts. 
The marshal was to march on tlie following morn- 
ing of a certain day, and late in the evening pre- 
vious he inquired if there were any men of a mu- 
sical or poetical genius, why could compose a 
soul-inepiring song to animate his young soldiers, 
Bome one mentioned Captain Rouget de Lille, 
who was immediately ordered into the presence of 
the marsiial to receive his commands upon the 
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subject, which, having been given, and a promice 
made by De Lille that a song would be ready on 
the following morning, he wont to his aga 
and during the night he not only wrote the song 
in question, but also set it to music; and next 
morning the army marched to its tune, and car- 
ried everything before it with an enthusiasm onl 
to be equalled by absolute frenzy. he original 
composition is said to have been in the possession 
of the Jate Louis uP The name “ Mar- 
seillaise” was given to it long after its first use, 
when a body of troops entered Paris from Mar- 
seilles playing the air. 

69. I. A. B—Exm-Destrorine Sco.yrvs.— 
Searcely has the elm begun to leaf, than the 
Scolytus destructor, or elm-destroying Scolytus 
begins her operations: and most dexterously 
does she effect her purpose, She may be met with 
in dry weather, even amid the stir and hum of 
Lond6n: and wherever the tree whose name she 
bears lifis up its green head, in square or gar- 
den, there is she. You may see this formidable 
little insect. upon their trunks, making a passage 
through the bark, and then dexteronsly excavat- 
ing a kind of tunnel between the bark and wood, 
Wherein she deposits her ergs, thus forming a 


nest for her future progeny, and for herself a 
tomb ; for she dies when her work is done, and is 
generally found at the extremity of her channel, 
as if conscious that her end was approaching, and 
unwilling to impede the future operations of 
her progeny... Scarce!y, however, have the lary 
emerged from their eggs than they begin to feed, 
working nearly at right angles from the path 
formed by their careful parent, and proceeding al- 
most parallel to one another. They may even be 
found alive in January; and it is probable that 
they work during the whole winter, when in con- 
sequence of the sap being down, the bark adheres 
Jess firmly, aud the progress of the grub is conse- 
uently not impeded, 
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Frrst Cass. 


Aliquis.—Ion (very glad to welcome you. You 
ought to send some racy Offerings. from such an 
experience as you describe),— C. Marshall.— 
Ewol Tenneb (try another department, strive 
manfully at the ‘‘ Offerings ”’).— George Matthewson 
(your name ought to have appeared here iast_ month. 
All omissions of that kind will be reckoned in the 
prize account).—Rosalie.—Zanoni.—Terra Cotta.— 
Lily H.—Daisy H. (your poetical “Offering” is 
accepted—and_ it is truly a worthy offering.)—Illa, 
—Excelsior.—Max (very correct in this—‘‘I have 
a large organ of self-esteem, and am able to blow 
my own trumpet.” Max introduces himself to his 
fellow councillors, in a string of comical verses, in 
which he endeavours to hit off their peculiarities— 
surely they will reciprocate his kind feeling and 

y bonhommic).—lrene.—Niobe (you have worked 
thoughtfully).— Emma Butterworth.—Caractacus 
(for definitions, poetry, conundrums, and cha- 
rades, all neatly executed, sign always the same 
name).—Zanoni (you bid fair to keep your high 
position. Your ‘ Teetotal Meeting” is capital.)— 
Lucinda B. (Councillor Max writes :— 


Lucinda B., it seems to me 
You are a most industrious B(ee). 

From the stories you write, and the souzgs you sing, 
You’re a Bee with much honey, and no sharp 
" gting. 
May we inform Max that this honey-bec is an 
accomplished governess, as well as a charming 
writer, and—on the faith of graphiology—a most 
amiable young lady).—Jane C. (contributions of 
yours for April came too late. “‘A Spring Morning” 
accepted. An “offering” of mark is expected from 
you). Gorgonia (we truly regret the error of 
omission last month).—Nina Gordon (a neat little 
paper).— Ruphenphar!l.—‘ Lines on the City ’’ ac- 
cepted, but we have had to correct a slight inac- 
curacy—“ remember,” instead of “remind us.”” The 

aper is marked by a deep-toned thoughtful ness.— 
sabel (very good).—Gilbort Grahame (superior 
verses.-~M. J. Vance (both your “ Offerings?’ are 
meritorious, and show you have a real literary 
vein).—Marguerite.— Alexander Erskine (thus the 
lively Max satirises your high poetics): 

The great Alexander was a commander, 

A soldier of ancient renown, 
And so Erskine tries with words lofty to rise, 
But when he gets up, can’t come down. 

But we must inform Max that there is real poetry 
in “ Alexander’), 


Seconp Cuass. 

Octoker.—J. J. Gorton.—Oscar Backham.—Anna 
Grey (your bookseller deserves no trade for so de- 
laying your Magazines, We want offerings of real 
life and ‘character—in short, racy stories or original 
ensays).—Ettalyn.— Priscilla.—Amelia (there will 
be two vols. We reccive many complaints of 
beokeellers not getting the Magazine in time).— 
Busk.—Jawe Cresgall (there really seoms great ne- 
glect ameng the country booksellers).—-Gipsy.— 


| May B. (you have advanced thus far, and sure we 
| are, you are competent to advance further, only be 


up and doing).—Nellie.— Little Giggie (assurediy 
you are not the only Enigmatist in*the Council 
who has made mistakes, and your ingenuity and 
perseverance have merited anything but unkind- 
yess. Let there be peace around the Council- 
oard).—Plodder (your letter $) much interested us, 
that we are sorry indeed to decline your poem. There 
is much in it fresh and healthful, but it is obscure 
in its figurative treatment. Stick to nature).—C. 
T. Rye.—Snowdrop,—Socrates (the printer made a 
blunder in leaving out the 8rd part of your enigma 
No, 84, But your name was omitied by your own 
fault. Every enigma or other contribution should 
have the name plainly appended. You now send 
a Scripture Enigma without signature).—Eden R. 
— Novice.--Rose Vernon —Ivanheg.—Kate Leslie. 
~— Dora (the subject of your offering good, but the 
treatment hardly up to the mark--solely, we think, 
through inexperience, as details are embodied not 
suitable for general reading. Try again).— Violet. 
-—Kate Syduas.— Mignonette (not to flatier you, as 
you beg for our opinion, we think you may hold a 
second class position, but not a first. You have 
taken much pains, but you have a great deal todo. 
In your sketch, the poetical quotation is written as 
prose. There are several blemishes of composition, 
but it is fairly treated on the whole, therefore ac~- 
cepted. Study the sense and connection of every 
sentence of your offerings as well as the interest 
and value of the whole), ~ Forget-Me-Not —Kitty 
(good historical cnigma ; poor postry).—Moss Rose 
(don’t pursuc poetry. In writing prose, look well 
to your spelling. ‘ Robit—freted—-sadley— play - 
full—capitoly—sheperd,” &c., are all wrong. The 
Council will be of service to you).— Leila 8. (your 
remarks shall be inserted).—A. de Younge.—J. RB. 
Lane.—James Watson (don’t be disheartened. 
Hold your place here, at least, though a perma- 
nent first class position may be beyond your skill). 
—Althea.—lago Ffyonau (for original enigmas 
only. Max thus attacks your nom de plume :—~ 


Tago, of picture-puzzle fame! 

My dear Ffyonau, ‘twas really a shame 

To choose such a very funny name. 

Forgive me, Iago, if I write a bad pun on you: 

Don't'ee argue, my friend, that ’m making fun 
on you). 


Jane C, (try an offering of real life and character). 
—Alice Marriott.—C. Marshall (itis a pity you did 
not send another offering, which, if well written and 
interesting, would have placed you first class; 
however, send one of the papers you mention, and 
we heartily hope you will obtain first or second 
class prizes this year. Your namc is down for 1861; 
but the Certificate is similar to vhat which you 
have already received). — Cinderella.— Narciasa 
(enigmas accepted). — Elizabeth H.— Ruth— 
Blanche Alsington (two of your charades need 
correction). 


THIRD CLASS. 


St. Clair (you are not half industrions enough). 
—Sylvander.—Madeline.—Alfred A.—Sarah C.— 
Daphne (no enigmas but original ones are received. 
They are intended as improving mental exercises. 
for the composers).—Lina and Friends (this maga- 
zine must be obtained through the booksellers, It 
is strange they are so late in supplying it. Do you 
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order it regularly ?).—W. Summerton.— Lizzie E.K. 
—~Octavius (send your receipts).—Rebecca (trans- 
Jations are not admitted in the Council— the princi- 
pal object ofavhich is self-improvement. Your ideas 
were anticipated; a case which often occurs in 
making up the Definitions for the printer).—Acce- 
bar.—N eeta.—True Blue.—Augustine (your origingl 
peeme is useless, not having solutions attache®. 
ou must send solutions with each enigma).—Sarah 
Jean.—Stantonville (each original enigma -sent to 
us should have its solution written under it. Were 
our contributions thus sent?).—Mary Anne 
linawere alone only command third class prizes).— 
Stephanie,— Ella Von K. (more industry). 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


110.—Mapcr.—To Cory Ferns.—The most per- 
fect and beautiful copies imaginable of ferns may 
be made by thoroughly saturating them in common 
porter, and then laying them flat between white 
sheets of paper (without more pressure than the 
leaves of an ordinary book bear to each other), and 
let them dry out. 

11.—G. AsHTton.—To PREVENT SHOES FROM 
CREAKING.—I was recently applied to by a lady for 
aremedy, and recommended the application of a 
litue olive oil, rubbed into the sole, especially about 
the waist and ball. It was done, and found per- 
fectly successful. N.B. In boots intended for out- 
of-door wear, it would be as well to avoid letting the 
oil get into the seams, as it might, by dissolving the 
wax on the thread, be the cause of leakage. 

112.—E. S. P.— The holes mu:t be eaten by some 
insect or its larva; and the simplest remedy is to 
keep camphor, benzole, or other strong-smelling 
drug with the articles; but the supply must be kept 
up, or the insects will return when the smell has 
gone off. 

113.—Ocravivs.—To MAKE Brawn.~The head 
must be ag nicely cleaned, then tie it in a cloth, 
and boil it four hours, put it on a large flat dish, 
remove every bone whilst hot; then season with salt, 
pepper, and a good teaspoonful of sage. Mix it 
well up, having cut all the meat off the head 
into pieces about an inch thick. Put two pieces 
of strong linen or calico into a brawn can whilst 
the meat is warm, putting the tongue down the 
middle. The tongue must be peeled. Cover it 
with a clean cloth, and put heavy weights on the 
top of it for twenty-four hours; draw it out of the 
ean by thelinen, You must place the ears in sli 
to look like marble, when you put the head in the 
can, 60 a8 to give it a good appearance at table. 

ALTHEA. 

114.—Usrqve.—OpticaL ExPEeRrIMENTS.—If two 
pieces of trausparent white paper be attached to a 
window and examined through a prism, fringes of 
blue, red, and yellow, will be produced. Should 
the light of the sun be very vivid there, a power- 
ful artificial rainbow will result; but, if the vee 
be increased in thickness, the blue colour will pre- 
ponderate. 

11§.—A. Z.—Otago and the southern coasts are 
subject to boisterous gales of cold, wet wind; and 
New Zealand, generally, is poruers a more breezy 
country than England. The average uumber of 
days in the year, when no rain falls, is about 200 
in England, and 280 in New Zealand. 
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116.— ScnooLpoy.— A CHEaP CoLLopion.— 
Steep white printing or machine paper in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid from five to eight minutes, 
and then wash and dry it. It becomes now as stiff 
as parchment; and if we cut it up small and digest 
itin ether we obtain a substance not very different 
from common collodion, at a much cheaper price. 

11'7.—Buonps.-—Connavent contains five counties 
—those of Leitrim, Roscommon, Mayo, Sligo, and 
Galway. ‘hereare in this province large tracts of . 
mountainous and sterile land, especially in’ the 
western parts of the counties of Galway and Mayo. 
The peninsula formed by the western part of the 
first of these counties is called Connemara, and is 
famed for its scenery. 

118.— Hovsexerrer. —FLEAS.—The greatest 
security against these troublesome summer in- 
truders on domestic comfort, is that of keeping 
rooms as free from dust as it is possible. 


119.—Tony.—Praris.— These are calcareous 
bodies of the same nature as mother-of-pearl, only 
purer, found in the inside of cortain shells, par- 
ticularly a large one called the pearl-oyster. 

120.—D. J.—Onricin OF THE AURORA BORBALIS, 
—It seems natural to attribute it to the electric 
fluid contained in the atmosphere, which at great 
heights, where the air is rarefied, must become 
luminous. This isthe opinion of philosophers, but 
it isentirely speculative. 

121.—Inquirer.—Stupy or Hrstory.— Tables 
and charts are among the greutest facilities in the 
study of history and chronology. They bring before 
the eye at a glance what can be presented but 
gradually and slowly by description ; the locality 
of events and dates on the paper also aid to fix 
them more firmly on the memory. 

199.—Avrora.—Toote Powber.—We know of 
no better than finely powdered charcoal ; it cleans 
the mouth mechanically and chemically. But as 
alone it is dusty, and not easily mixed with water, 
it may for this purpose be mixed with an equal 
weight of prepared chalk, and, if requisite, scented 
with a drop or two of oil of cloves. 


193.—B. T.—Duy-ror mx Cettars.—This may 
be prevented by whitewashing yearly, mixing with 
the wash as much copperas as will give it a clear 
yellow hue, 

194.—Ocravivs.—BLack SiLKs ARE IMPROVED 
by being sponged in the liquid of boiled fig-leaves. 
—MARGUERITE, 

195.—Lri.a S.—A cup of strong coffee, or other 
refreshment, might serve to ward off languor, and 
compensate for the want of rest.—MARGUERITE. 

196.—Imocent.—Tue Late Lorp WaTERFORD’S 
ReceieT ror Makine Boots WateRPROOF,-—Take 
a quart of linseed oil, 4 oz. of tar, 4 oz. of Venice 
turpentine, 4 oz. of bees-wax, 1 oz. of Burgundy 
pitch. The whole to be dissolved by a slow fire, 
and well mixed, when it will be ready to apply to 
the boots, and is unfailing in keeping out the wet. 
— DAPHNE. 

197.—Leina S.—A Core ror Drowsixess.--Bo 
in bed at half-past nine every night regularly. 
Rise at half-past six precisely; any staying in bed 
in a dreamy, half-asleep, half-awake manner, will 
only make your drowsiness worse each day. Directly 
you are up take a cold bath, dress as quickly as 
you can, and then go out for half-an-hour‘s brisk 
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walk before breakfast, Be as busy as you can all 
day. If you follow this advice you will soon feel its 
benefit. Of course, you will find it difficult, but 
persevere; remember that perseverance always 
overcomes difficulties. I should like to know when 
your drowsiness is gone.’ Please tell me through 
this dear little book.—Can any of your numerous 
readers tell me whata rococo drawing-room is ?—~ 
ALICE MARRIOTT. 

198.—W. B.—An unnaturalised foreigner cannot 
vote for a member of Parliament. The naturalisa- 
tion fees are smal). 

129.—Wuite Eaaun.—Earry to Rise.—We 
remember one of the writers in the Guardian, in 
Addison’s time, expresses his keen sense of the 
pleasure derivable from bright, balmy weather, and 
says if he was endowed with the art of flying, he 
would use it to attend the sun round the world, and 
pursue the spring through every sign of the Zodiac. 
‘This is no singular feeling, and yet we suspect mul- 
titudes who sigh for bright skies and genial breezes 
and fresh air, and who grow poetical at the mere 
mention of green fields and bursting flowers, so far 
from pursuing the sun, and seeking companionship 
with the spring, keep out of the way of both as 
much as possible. Instead of rising with the sun, 
and improving the early hours of morning in taking 
a walk in the fields, or in paying attention to a 
garden, thousands prefer the bed and the enjoy- 
ment ofa little more sleep. Nature is lavish of her 
beauties all around them, but they might as well be 
deaf, and blind, and dumb, for all the good they 
receive from her bounteous ministrations. Young 
people, Awake! Think of the health, the buoyancy 
of animal spirits, the enjoyments of mind, which 
you throw away hy indolence and love cf ease. 
Only think what a sacrifice is involved in lying 
a-bed, morning after morning, for hours after the 
sun has risen ! 

180.—DcxeHoumpnrey.--Vatur or Goon Books. 
—The observations of our esteemed correspondent 
on the enjoyment he has derived from reading 
certain cherice books, remind us of what Dr. Arnott 
has said on the same subject :—‘‘ By my books I 
can conjure up before me to vivid existence all the 
great and good men of antiquity; and for my indi- 
vidual satisfaction I can make them act over again 
the most renowned of their exploits. The orators 
declaim for me; the historians recite; the poets 
sing; in a word, from the equator to the pole, and 
from the beginning of time until now, by my books 
I can be wherever I please.” 

13].—Poor Wom4n.—Economy IN A FAMILY.— 
There is nothing which goes so far towards placing 
young people beyond the reach of poverty, as 
eeonomy in the management of their domes- 
tic affairs. It matters not whether a map fur- 
nishes little or much for his family, if there is a 
continual leakage in his kitchen or the parlour; it 
runs away he knows not how, and that demon 
Waste cries, “ More!” like the horse-leech’s 
daughter, until he that provided has uo more 
to give. It is the husband’s duty te bring into the 
house, and it is the duty of the wife to see that 
none goes wrongfully out of it. A man gets a wife 
to look after his affairs, and to assist him in his 
journey through life ; to educate and prepare his 
children for a proper station in life, and not to 
dissipate his property. The husband’s interests 
should be the wife’s care, and her greatest ambi- 
tion carry her no farther than his welfare or hap- 


piness, together with that of her children! This 
should be her sole aim, and the theatre of her ex- 
ploits in the bosom fof her family, where she may 
do as much towards making a fortune, as he can 
in the counting-room or the workshop. It is not 
the money earned that makes a man wealthy—it is 
what he saves from his earnings. Self-gratification 
in dress, or indulgence in appetite, or more com- 
pany than his purse can well entertain, are equally 
pernicious. The first adds vanity to extravagance, 
the second fastens a doctor's bill to a long butcher’s 
account, and the latter brings intemperance, the 
worst of all evils, in its train. 


132.—Devon.—Erner has the property of pro- 
ducing a feeling of intense cold when applied to 
the skin; and is sometimes used as a remedy for 
burns and scalds. It is extremely volatile and 
inflammable, and therefore should be used with 
great caution when brought near any artificial 
light. Its influence when respired is to produce a 
very exhilarating effect. 


1838 —ABELARD.—Grey Hain.—The chicf causes 
of greyness of the hair are sickness, anxiety, and 
sedentary occupations, Labourers whose employ- 
ments involve healthful exercise in pure atmo- 
spheres, and whose diet is simple and wholesome, 
retain the cvulour of their hair to a late period. 
Usually, the greyness of the hair is an indication 
that the bodily fluids have begun to be absorbed, 
the textures to be dried up and become withered. 
But frequently the affection is local, not general; 
accidental, not constitutional. ‘‘ All whose em- 
ployment renders much sitting necessary, and 
little or no exercise possible; all who etudy much; 
all who, from whatever cause, have local determi- 
nations of blood, particularly if towards the head, 
are the persons most liable to carry grey hairs.’ 
Mental emotions have frequently caused the hair 
to turn suddenly grey. “‘ 1t will, indeed, be fortu- 
nate if a desire to preserve the beautiful Juxuriance 
of the hair should induce any fair votary of fashion 
and civilisation to forego late hours and heated 
rooms; and try whether it is not better, and pro- 
ductive of more happiness, as well as calculated to 
produce this end, to exercise her limbs, and inhale 
the fresh and untainted breath of the morning 
hours.” 


134.—MaTERFAMILIAS.—A Goop Epucation.— 
A good education is that which prepares us for our 
future sphere of action. A warrior or a statesman 
requires a different kind of a school. <A lady who 
has many accomplishments, yet is deficient in the 
science of housekeeping, has not been welleducated. 
A good education makes us contented with our lot. 
This was what an ancient philosopher said made 
him happy in an obscure abode, and, when he was 
alone, talked with him. A restless and complain- 
ing temper provesa bad education. A good educa- 
tion isa fortune initself. Ido not mean thatit will 
always secure wealth. But it brings something 
better than the gold that perishes, for this may be 
suddenly lost. Fire may consume it. The thief 
may take it away. But that knowledge which 
enriches the mind, which moderates its desires, 
which teaches to make a right use of the time and 
promote the happiness of others, is superior to the 
elements. Fire, air, earth, and water, hav@ no 
power over it. It can use them as servants. It 
walks with us into the vale of years, and does not 
leave us till we die, 
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R5.—Sreavy Boy.—The more a man accom. 


plishes, the more he may. An active tool never 


wae rusty. You always find those men who are 

the most forward to do good, or to improve the 
times and manners, always busy. Who starts our 
railroads, our steamboats, our machine shops, and 
owr manufatories? Men of industry and enter- 
ise. As long as they live they work, doing some- 
‘thing to benefit themselves and others. It is just 
#0 with a man who is benevolent—the more he 
gives, the more he feels to like giving. We go for 
activity—in body, in mind, in everything. Let the 
old grow not dim, nor the thoughts become stale. 
eep all things in motion. We should rather that 


death should find us scaling a mountain than_ 


sinking in a mire—breasting a whirlpool than 
sneaking from a cloud. 


I86—Honerwoon.—RELATIVE Dvuries or A 
writes the 


Swedish authoress, “one another in small things, 


Marnixy Parr.~-‘' Deceive not,” 


nor in great. Qne little single lie has, before now, 


disturbed a whole married life: a small cauge has 
often great consequences. Fold not the arms 
‘Laziness is the devil’s 


together and sit idle. 
cushion.” Do not ron much from home. One's 
own hearth is of more worth than gold. Manya 
marriage, my friends, begins like the rosy morning, 
and then falls away like a snow-wreath. And why, 


my friends? Because the married pair neglect 
to. be as pleasing to each other after marriage as 


before. Endeavour always to please one another ; 
but, at the same time, keep God in your thoughts. 


Lavish not all your love on to-day; for remember, 
Spare, as |* 


that marriage has its to-morrow algo. 
one may say, fuel for the winter. Consider, my 
daughter, what the word wife expresses. The 
married woman is the husband’s domestic faith; in 
her hand he must be able to confide house and 
family,—be able to entrust to her the key of his 
heart, as well as the key of his cating-room. His 
honour and his home are under her keeping—his 
well-being in her hand. Think of this! And you, 


sons, be faithful husbands, and good fathers of 


families. Act so that your wives shall esteem and 
love you.” 

187.—Coqugtte.—To ARRANGE A Bouquet.— 
Flowers may be arranged either according to the 
harmony or the contrast of colours. Red harmo- 
nises 10 orange, orange to yellow, violet to red, 


indigo to violet, blue to indigo, and green to blue. 


Green is the contrast to red, sky-blue to orange, 
yellow to violet, blue to orange-red, indigo to 
orange-yellow, and violet to bluish-green. T'o find 
the contrast to any flower, cut a emall circular 
piece from one of its petals, and place it upon 
white paper; look at it steadily with one eye for 


& few second, without allowing the eyelid to Close, 


then look from the coloured circle to another part 
of the white paper, when a circle of another colour 
will be apparent. This circle is called the spectrum, 
and is the true complementary colour or contrast 
required. There is no doubt that arranging flowers 
according to their contrast, or complementary 
colours, is more pleasing to the eye than placing 
them according to their harmonies. Consequently, 
a blue flower should be placed next an orange 
flowet, a yellow near a violet, anda red or a white 
should have plants with abundant foliage near 
them. ‘‘ White,” says Dr. Lindley, “suits blues 
and oranges, and better still, reds and roses; but it 


ghow.”’ 


tarnishes: yellwos and violets, In all cases, how- 
ever, when colours do not agree, placing white 
between them restores the effect.” 


183.—Mxs. Henman.—To Remove Songnxss 
ROUND THE Lips.—Serenessround the lips is often, 
if not always, caused by a heat in the places 
affected, and may'easily be removed by applying 
any of the cooling balsams which are 80 common, 
Milk of Roses and Cold Cream bving the two most 
in use. To prepare the former, take five ounces of 
sweet almonds, one ounce of bitter almonds, two 
pints and a half of rose-water, half an ounce of 
white curd soap, half an ounce of oil of almonds, 
two ounces of spermaceti, half an ounce of white 
wax, twenty drops of English oil of lavender, 
twenty drops of otto of roses, and a pint of rectified 
spirit. Blanch the almonds, and beat them with 


| a little of the soap and rose-water. Melt together 


the oil of almonds, spermaeeti, and white wax, 
and mix with the former into a creain, and strain 
it through fine muslin. Then add gradually the 
remaining rose-water; and, lastly, the spirit, with 
the essential oils dissolved therein. To prepare 
Cold Cream, take six ounces of lard, one ounce 
and a drachm and a half of spermaceti, three 
drachms of whitu wax, three ounces of rose-water, 
fifteen grains of carbonate of potass, three quarters 
of an ounce of spirits of. wine, three drachms of 
essential oil of bergamot. Melt the three first, 
then add the rose-water, carbonate of potass, and 
spirits of wine, stirring well, and when nearly cold, 
add the perfume, ALEX, ERSKINE. 


. 489-—-Manrianns.—TuHe Trcru,—It is necessary 
to observe, that Wed Cecil the gums of some people 
whose teeth are otherwise good, there is apt to 
grow a false kind of enamel, both within and with- 
out; and this false enamel or tartar, if neglected, 
pushes the yee higher and higher, till it leaves 
the fangs of the teeth quite bare above the truce 
enamel : so that the sound teeth are destroyed, be- 
cause the gum has forsaken the part which is not 
sheathed or protected in consequence of such 
neglect. This false enamel must therefore be care- 
fully scaled off ; for the gum will no more grow 
over the least particle of the enamel, than the 
flesh will heal on the point of a thorn, 


140.—A Suscrsan.—It isnot a safe plan to pur- 
chase a servant’s clothes, A case has just been 
decided against a lady in one of the county courts, 
who, having taken a young girl into her service 
destitute of every necessary, purchased for her, by 
her own desire, such proper clothing as she most 
needed, deducting the amount from her wages. 
The girl, on leaving, summoned the lady, and the 
judge decided against her on the ground that she, 
being under age, was not legally compotent to em- 
power her mistress to spend her money. This 
warning is worth notice. 


441.—Denoran.—The primitive Christians did 
not commence their Lent until the Sunday now 
called the first in Lent. Pope Felix III, in the 

ear 487, added the four days preceding the old 
nt Sunday, to complete the number of fasting 
days to forty. Gregory the Great introduced the 
eprinkling of ashes on the first of the four addi- 
tional days, which gaye it the name of Dies cinerum 
or Ash- Wednesday. Atthe Reformation this prac- 
tice was abolished as being “ a mere shadow or vain 
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First Ciass. 

C. Lenny.—Snow (your place last month was in 
the first class. We are sorry to have to request you 
to. send another copy of your ‘ Water Lilies,” the 
paper you forwarded having unfortunately met 
with an accident. Glad you admire the “ Offer- 
ings.” )—~ Isabel.—-Caractacus (we like your ideas on 
enigmas, but do not think it well to confine con- 
tributors too rigidly in respect of length; at the 
same time, brevity is yuust desirable).—Max ‘you 
must work hard to keepup your high character 
among the classes. Alice Marriott and Meta 
write, ‘Max must be ‘a very clever, humorous 
young man.” Bat see what Lucinda says).— A. 
Fuscher (you mustsend for this class every month a 
worthy original contribution—in the form of an 
“Offering ’’—as a sketch of real life, character, 
and incident; or good verses, or good original 
enigmas, besides solutions to all, or part, of the 
enigmas printed the month previously).—Jane C. 
‘your ‘Offering’ was very nicely composed, 
although too trivial in subject for the purpose).— 
Niobe (“Yearhings for the Country”. are very 
touching, pleasing verses).—Florence.— Figaro.— 
Gueinda B. (for the benetit of Max we copy your 
remarks :—" Max has bestowed a very pleasing 
eulogy on my effort to please, and 1 am very gra'e- 
fal; but if Max wishes torank a friend of mine, he 
must puta strong check on that ‘large bump of 
self-esteem.’ Humility of mind and consistent 
self-depreciation I warmly admire, and carnestly 
pant after, while vanity, er undue self-esieem, I 
recoil from.”) ~ Anna Grey.—Emma Butterworth. 
A. De Younge.—Amos (‘‘ The Sisters” accepted).— 
Jrene.— Hla.— Violet (we will enquire of the prin- 
ters how it is your conundrums are neglected).— 
Excelsior. —Lily H.— Daisy H.—C, Marshall (Jines 
on the Exhibition accepted ).-- Ruthcnphar!.—Buck. 
Gipsy (you are well able to keep this rank),— 
Aliquis.—TIon (a very humorous sketch).—Lucinda 
B.—Mignonette (your Offerings and other contribu- 
tions ure of great merit; but Iet us counsel you to 
study grammar thoroughly).—Geo. Matihewson.— 
Ella Von K. (you must persevere in advertising and 
answering in the Zimes and the 7Jelegraph).— 
Zanoni.—Terra Cotta,— Alexander Erskine (sends 
tome dashing lines, headed ‘“ Answer to Max's 
Satire,” and beginning— 


“Tetcynic Max his satires try, 
We will not flinch nor bascly fly, 
But bid detiance to his power, 
To harm us with his critiques sour.” 


Friend Max and another has certainly got sharp 
retaliation ). 
Seconp CLAss. 

Neeta. — Forget-me-not.—Igan Vernier.—lago 
Ffyonau (Isan Vernier defines your contributions 
a8 romantic).—James Watson (send single defini- 
tions).--Kate Sydnas.— Rosalie.—Rose Vernon.— 
Cinderella.—Kate Leslie.—J. J. Goiton.—Gorgonia 
(J.J. Gorton says, “In the enigma 139, Gorgonia 


errs in the division of the syHables, Every well- 
informed person knows that the term student is 
prouounced stu-dent, not stud-ent ”).—Nellie— 
Lucie (take courage, and tty again).—Stanton- 
ville —Dora.— Snowdrop.— Nina Gordon.—Kitty.— 
Oc:avine (thanks for your new subscriber, Am 
original receipts that have been proved to be g 
are welcome).—Ruth.— Gorgonia (iines on “ Inker- 
maun’” accepted).—Little Giggic —Rolando (we 
like your spirit, and are proud of your confidence). 
—Blatche Alsington.—Eden R.—C. T. BR ye. ~-Mar- 
guerite.—St. Ciair—Ewol Tenneb.—Ettalyn—Oe- 
tober.—Amelia. 


» 


Tuyrp Chass. 


Pauline S.—Leila S.—May B.—~Moss Rose 
(Caractacus thus addresses you through us, ‘* Moss 
Rose has chosen so pretty « nom-de-plume that I 
feel quite abashed in aiming a shaft at her; but 
the specimens of orthography perpetrated by the 
lady in question exhibit errors so gross, in words 
80 simple and common, as to appear to me inex- 
cusable. So great a stain upon a respectable posi- 
tion in life is the defect adverted to, that I] would 
fain, as a sincere well-wisher. stimulate to the ut- 
most Moss Rose to amend it in her fair self’’|.— 
Alice Marrio.t.—Elizabeth H.—Lizzie E, K.— 
Blue Bell.—Glenny (Violet observes of your conun- 
drum, 112 of last month—“ Mars is not a star, but 
a planet.” We leave our members, as far as pos- 
sible, to correct cach other’s mistakes. The discovery 
of errors is a very important and improving partof the 
work of the Council) —Mary Aune.—Sylvantler.— 
Sarah C.—Dora (we strongly advise you, Moss 
Rose, and several other members, to study spelling 
and grammar; your deficiencies in these most ne- 
cessary paris of cducation alone oblige us, regret- 
fully, to place you in the lowest class).—Alfred 
Brown.—Snowdrop.—Spectaior. 
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142. New Sunscrmmer.—Your question regard~ 
ing EaTING isa curiousone. The Joweranimalseat 
as much as they can procure, and as much as they 
can hold. A cow cats but to sleep, and sleeps but 
to eat; and content with eating all day long: 
“twice it slays the slain, and eats its dinne” over 
again.” A whale swallows ten millions of living 
shrimps at a draught; a nursling canary bird eats 
its own bulk ina day; and a caterpillar eats five 
hundred times its weight before it lies down to rise 
a butierfly. The mite and the maggot eat the very 
world in which they live, then nestle and build in 
their own roast beef; and the hyena, for want of 
betier, eats himself. Yet the maggot has not the 
gout, nor the whale sciatica. Nor is the Esqui- 
maux (travellers inform us) troubled with the 
toothache, dyspepsia, or hysterics, though he eats 
ten pounds of eal, and drinks a gallon of oil ata 
meal. We hope these facts will be a sufficient 
answer to your fears about eating. 

143, L. E.—Grrra Percna.—Being inipervious 
to water, it is better to use itin winter than summer 
for soles, and then the risk is not so great of its de- 
taching itself from the portion of tae leather to: 
which it may have adhered. Its applications are 
almost endless, not only to the useful purposes of 
life, but even science has, in several instances, laid 
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it under contribution to its advancement. Being 
one of the most powerful negative electrics, it may 
be used for insulating positive electric surfaces, 

144, Luctnpa.—Women never appeared wpon 
the stage among the ancients. Their parts were 
represented by men until as late as 1662,“when 
Charles II. first encouraged the appearance of 
women before the public, 

145. A Frienp.--Guiass Borries were first 
made in England about’1558. The art of making 

lass bottles ani drinking glasses was known to the 

omans A.D. 79, as they have been found in the 
1hins of Pompeii. 

146, Cuisine.—Cuina 18 Best CLEANED, when 
very dirty, with finely-powdered fuller’s earth and 
warm water; afterwards raising it well in clean 
water. A little soft soap may be added to the 
‘water instead of fuller’s earth. The same plan 
is recommneded for cleaning glass. 

147. Rick Giur.—This elegant cement is made 
by mixing rice-flour intimately with cold water, 
and then gently boiling it; it is beautifully white, 
and dries almost transparent, ' 

148. Youna MEcHANIC.—Bronzina Powper. 
Dissolve copper filings in aquafortis, When the 
soonest has impregnated the acid, pour off the 
solution, and put into it some pieces of iron, or 
iron filings. The effect of this will be to sink the 
powder to the bottom of the acid. Pour off the 
liquor, and wash the powder in successive quan- 
tities of fresh water, and dry. 

149. A Yourn.—RecoLarity.—-You must be 
aware that the habit of regularity is acquired as 
the natural result of a good system of tuidon, and 
although men called “great” have been irregular, 
and even erratic, yet would they have been still 
greater had they not possessed these positive faults. 

t your training, then, be of the most settled kind 
possible, and you wil) soon feel its pleasantness, as 
well as the advantages which all experience has 
taught us to arise from such a course. 

150. A Srupent.—SuLPuur.—It is an elemen- 
tary or wndecomposed body, which, in natyre, 
sometimes occurs pure, but more commonly in 
combination with the metals forming sulphurets. 
It burns readily, with a lambent blue flanie, and 
suffocating vapours of sulphurous acid are formed 
by its combining with the oxygen of the air 
during combustion. When pure or crystalised 
it ig frequently translucent. 


151.—PsrLoLocist.— History 1s Worps.—The 
history of words is the history of trade and com- 
merce. Our very apparel is adictionary. We are 
told of the “bayonet,” that it was first made in 
Bayonne; ‘‘cambrics,” that they came from Cam- 
bray; “damask,” from Damascus; “ arras,”’ from 
the city of the same name; ‘‘cordwine” or ‘‘ cord- 
oven,” from Cordova; “currants,” from Corinth; 
the *‘ guinea,” that it was originally coined of gold 
brought from the African coast so called ; “ camlet,” 
ihatit was woven, at least in part, of camels’ hair. 
Such has been the manufacturing progress, that 
we now and then send calicoes and muslins to 
India and the East, and yet the words give stand- 
ing witnesa that we once imported these from 
thence; for “ calico” is from Caleut, and muslin” 
is from Monsul,a city in Asiatic Turkey. 

152. Cotracen.—To Preserve Ruavpars.— 
The following I tried last year successfully :—An 


used brown sugar). Wipe, pare, and cut the 
rhubarb into small lengths; add the sugar; let 
them heat rather slowly, till the fruit is tender, and 
then boil rapidly for half an hour, stirring it well. 
I have tasted some to which candied peel had been 
added, at the rate of an ounce to a pound of 
fruit, which wigsan improvement. (See also Famity 
Frienp for 1857, page 280.) May B, 

Or,— Cut, without pecling or splitting, six pounds 
of ordinary-sized rhubarb into pieces about an 
inch long; put it, with the rind of a lemon, into 
the stewpan (in which must be about a tablespoon 
ful of water, to keep it from burning) ; let it boil 
till tender, then with a strainer take out the fruit, 
and add to the juice tive pounds of sugar; boil 
this forty minutes, then again put in the fruit, and 
boil ten minutes. ‘This is one of the most delicious 
preserves J ever tasted —Emity A. GOODWYN. | 

Another correspondent (Katz LESLIE) ays on 
this subject :—To six pounds of rhubarb, cut small, 
add four and a half pounds’ of sugar, either 
moist or lump (the latter is preferable); squeeze 
the juice of two lemons, and the rind shred very 
smal!; boil all together, until it becomes a jelly: 
sometimes it takes two hours to do it propertly. 
I think the reason preserved rhubarb £0 seldom 
keeps js, that people only boil it as long as other 
preserves, whereas it takes considerably longer. 


1538. “Cooxgy.”—Rock Cakes.—Take a pound 
of flour, rab into it half a pound of butter and half 
a pound of sugar: mix with it a quarter of a pound 
of lemon peel and the yolks of six eggs. Roll into 
balls, and bake on tins. 


154. Youre Wire.—Lemon DumpPLines.—Add 
the jnice of one lemon to the rind, which must be 
chopped fine; mix half a pound of suet, also 
chopped, with half a pound of bread crumbs, one 
egg, enough milk (or water) to make a stiff paste ; 
add the lemon, sweeten to taste, divide into five or 
six equal parts, and boil in separate cloths for 
three quarters of an hour, and serve up with wine 
sauce. | 

155. Port Wink Jetty.—A pint of port wine, 
one ounce and a half of isinglass, three quarters of 
an ounce of gum arabic, four ounces and a half of 
powdered loaf sugar; stand it on the hob until dis- 
solved ; when cold it is fit for use. N.B, This re- 
ceipt has been used in our family for upwards of 
twenty years, and is invaluable for invalids. 

eo .., OCTAYVITS, 

156. Empson.—Trave Wrxens.—Those winds 

are 80 called from the advantage which their cer- 


egal weight of fresh young rhubarb and sugar 


tainty affords to trading vessels. They are gene-~ 


rally stated to blow from east to west over the 
equatur, and are occasioned by the rarefaction of 
the air by the sun’s heat, and the motion of the 
earth from east to west, ; 

157. Jusrice.—Cotn is derived from a Grock 
word, signifying common or current. 


158. EvtLen.—Goop Water has neither taatc 
nor odour, and the best water always containing 
the greatest quantity of carbonic acid gas, in addi- 
tion to its proportion of atmospheric air, it will 
always give out the greatest number of air bubbics 
when poured alternately into different vessels. 


159. Oup Sussoriser.—TaEe Kon-1-n00n.—In 
all probability the Koh-i-noor is only a portion of 
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the original diamond of that name, as procured 
from the mines of Golconda. The brilliancy and 
general appearance of the diamond have been much 
_ improved since the cutting, but the weight has 
". peen reduced more than one-third. 
160. Distressep One.— UnreDeEMED PLEDGES. 
— We deeply regret your misfortune. The pawn- 
broker is compelled by law to keep. an account of 
the sale and produce of unredeenied pledges above 
~ 10s.,,and the ovorplus on their sale must be paid 
. over to their owner, if demanded within threc years 
of their sale. The penalty for breaking this law 
is. £10. 
161. Ever.astine.—The symptoms complained 
of are like the first approach of cataract; no time 
should be Jost in consulting an oculist, 


163. Surrerer.—Fack-Aonk.—A cabbage-leaf 
well warmed before the fire, and applied to the 
face as hot as possible, will be found a certain 
cure for the face-ache. 


Or,—Take tweélve grains of sulphate of quinine, 
one ounce of white lump sugar, and pound them 
_wetl together in a mortar; then divide it into 
twelve portions, two of which should be taken 
each day, either in wine or water, Or, take half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of iron, in water, three 
times a day.— ALEX. EKSKINE. 


168. Darang. — St. Brive’s WELL, near the 
Church of St. Bride, in Fleet-street, was one of the 
holy wells of London, and in its vicinity Edward 
VI. founded an hospital, which was: afterwards 
converted into a receptacle for disorderly appren- 
tices; in fact, into a House of Correction, for 
which purpose it is etill used. Houses of Correction 
in different parts of the country are called Bride- 
wells, in consequence of the hospital in Blackfriars 
having been the first place of confinement in which 
penitentiary amendment was a leading object. 

RoLanbo. 

164. Margaret.— Rain Spots may be removed 
from cloth by carefully sponging the article all 
over with cold water, and hanging to dry in a cool 
place. ALTHEA, 


Or,—Margaret may get rain spots, or nearly any- 
thing else, out of cloth, by rubbing it with benzine, 
Sold in botiles at 1s. 3d. each, by druggists. 

AMELIA, 


165. Rosarinp.—To Ports Giass.—Cut some 
brown paper into very small bils, so as to go with 
ease into the decanters; then cut a few yneecs of 
soap very small, and put some water, milk warm, 
into the decanters, upon the soap and paper; put 
in also a little pearlash; by well working this 
about in the decanter, it will take off the rust of 
_ the wine, and give the glass a fine polish. 


166. A Weary Ong.—GarIng on YAWNING.— 
From the “ Family Doctor” we gather these to be 
symptoms cf nervous exhaustion, and depressed 
circulation, which may arise from functional or 
organic disease, probably of the chest. We gene- 
rally gape when we are tired, and the act sets 
others gaping also; this imitation is common in 
hervous affections. Previous to an attack of hys- 
teria with fainting, or of spasmodic asthma, there is 
often this symptom; and where fits of gaping are 
long.and frequent, we may always suspect the ex- 
istence of heart disease. 

167. Inquiazn.—Fur is, no doubt, one of the 





most efficient protectors against cold which can, be 
worn, yet much mischief eften results from the un- 
certain and injudicious use of it. As an extra 
covering in cold weather, to be laid aside indoors, 
It may be safely recommended ; but females, who . 
wear boas aud victorines round the neck, are apt, 
when the friction of the fur has produced excited 
action, and its natural result, perspiration on che 
part covered, to remove the protection without 
sufficient care as to the state of the atmosphere, and 
cold and sore throat is often the result. It is bet~ 
ter not to use fur at all, than to do so fitfully and 
without due caution. Persons with delicate lence 
tind great advantage from having it constantly on 
the chest, next the skin, for not only is it a pro- 
tection against cold, but its action is that of a mild 
counter-irritant. Nothing is better for this pur- 
pose than the prepared bear and rabbit skins 
which may be obtained of any hatter or hosier. * 


168. Exrrcraxt.—Home Fornisuixc.—If you 
are about to furnish a house, do not spend all your 
money, be it much or little. Do not let the beauty 
of this thing, and the cheapness of that, tempt you 
to buy unecessary articles. Doctor Franklin’s 
maxim was a wise one —‘‘ Nothing is cheap that 
we do not want.” Buy merely enough to get along 
with at first. It is only by experience that you can 
tell what will be ithe wants of your family. If you 
spend all your money, you will find you have pur- 
chased many things you do not want, and have no 
means left to get many things which you do want. 
If you have enough, and more than enough, to get 
everything suitable to your situation, do not think 
you must spend it all, merely because you happen 
to have it. Begin humbly, As riches increase, it 
is easy aud pleasant to increase in comforts; but 
itis always painful and inconvenient to decrease. 
After all, these things are viewed in their proper 
light by the truly judicious and respectable. Neat- 
ness, tastefulness, and good sense may be shown in 
the management of a smal] household, and the ar- 
rangement of a little furniture, as well as upon a 
larger scale ; and these qualities are always praised, 
and always treated with respect and due attentior. 
The consideration which many purchase by living 
beyond their income, and of course living upon 
others, is not worth the trouble it costs. The glare 
there is about this false and wicked parade is de- 
ceptive; it does not, in fact, procure a man valuable 
friends, or extensive influence. 


169. Isaac.—To make Compounp GLUE.—Take 
very fine flour, mix it with white of cggs, isinglass, 
and a little yeast; mingle the materials; beat 
them well together; spread them, the batter boing 
made thin with gum-water, on even tin plates, 
and dry them in a stove, then cut them out for use. 
To colour them, tinge the paste with Brazil or ver- 
milion for red; indigo or verditer, &c. for blue ; 
saffron, turmeric, or gamboge, &c., for yellow. 


170. E. B—To Maxe Fiour Pasts.—Paste is 
formed principally of wheaten flour boiled in 
water till it be of a glutinous or viscid consistences. 
It may be prepared with those ingredients simply 
for common purposes; but when it is used by hocks 
binders, or for paper hangings to rooms, it is usil 
io mix a fourth, fifth, or sixth of the weight of the 
flour of powdered resin; and where it is wan'ed 
still more tenacious, gum arabic, or any kind cf 
size, may be added. 


Me 


MYL. A Sprxsrar.—To Mane Ginegr Bezr—~ 

Take two ounces and a half of good Jamaica ginger, 
‘. three pounds of moist sugar, one ounce of cream of 
| tartar, the jaice and peel of two middling sized 
lemons, half a pint of brandy, one quartern of geod 
“solid ale yeast, and three gallons and a half of 
. water. This will produce four dozen and a half of 
' excellent ginger beer, which will keep twelve 
_ waonths. Bruise the ginger and sugar, and boil 


_ ‘them for twenty or twenty-five minutes in the water, . 


slice the lemon and pat it and the cream of tartar 
into a large pan; pour the boiling Hquor upon 
them, stir it well round, and when milk warm, add 
the yeast; cover it over, let it remain two or three 
days to work, skimming it frequently; then strain 
it through a jelly-bag into a cask, add the brandy. 
bung down very close, and at the end of a fortnight 
or. three weeks, draw it off and bottle, and cork 
vey tight; tie the cork down with twine or wire. 
If it does not work well at first, add a little more 
yeast, but be careful of adding too much, Jest it 
"taste of it. 
172. Mrs. Becgewira.—To Destroy BeEtTLys. — 
_ We have given several receipts and hints for this 
_ purpose before. We now add another:--Take 
some small lumps of unslacked lime, and put into 
the chinks or holes from which they issuc, it will 
effectually dest -oy them; or it may be scatiered on 
a ground, if they are more numerous than in their 
holes, 


178. Crrizex.—To CLEAN Parr.—Mix together 


‘one pound of soft soap, half a pound of pumice | 


stone powdered, and half a pound of pearlash, with 

hot water, in.o a thin paste; take a painiing brush, 

_ and lay on this mixture over the paint which re- 

quifes cleaning, and in five minuies wash it off wiih 
boiling water. 

174. A Recror.—Axncwitectore.—It would be 

presumptuous in us to say which is the most per- 
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fect form of ‘architecture; we can only give ue 
judgment of those who are considered the most 
competent to decide, and this és decidedly in favour 


of the Greek Doric. The beauty of this order is ob- _ 


tained not from any sudden inspiration of genius, 

but from the concentrated efforts of succeeding. 
ages continually progressing under improving | 
criticism, The Exhibition building has given rise , 
to a vast variety of opinions on architectural taste, © 


175. Minnte.~—Travellers in Switzerland are 
provided with a wooden staff having an iron point. 
with which they are assisted in climbing. On leay- 
ing each district this staffis stamped with the nante 
of the place, and thus becomes a memorial of thi 
journey. 


176. A MeEcHANIC.—CoMPARATIVE WEIGHT OF 
VAkIOUS SUBSTANCES,—Experiaients give the foliow- - 
ing results of* the weight borne with saféty by a 
square inch of the respective substances mentioned; 
namely, iron, 76,400 pounds; brass, 85 600; oak, 
box, yew, plum, 7850; elm, ash, beech, 6670 ;. 
walnut, 5960; red fir, holly, elder, ash, birch, 
willow, 4290; freestone, 914 pounds. According to 
the experiments of substances, the following are 
the lengih at which the under-mentioned sub- 
| stances would break at their own weight: cast 

‘sieel, 39,455 feet; Swedish iron, 19,740 feet; 
English ditto, 16,938; cast iron, 6110; cast copper, 
5u03; yellow brass, 5180; cast tin, 1496; cast 

| lead, 884; good hemp rope, 18,7990. 


177. Amateur GarpEnrr.—lo Destroy ANTS. 
—Ants that frequent houses or gardens may be 
destroyed by taking dour of brimstone halfa pound, 
and potash four ounces; set them in an iron or 
earthen pan over the fire till dissolved and united ; § 
afterwards beat them to a powder and infuse a 
little of this powder in water; and wherever you 
sprinkle it the ants will die or fly the place. 


Ovr Frrsr Votume of another and a better Series is here completed, and we avail ourselves of our 
accusiomed opportunity of addressing a “ast word” to our readers. In reviewing our six months’ 
task to amuse, instruct, refinc, and exalt the great family whom we have so long appealed to for 
patronage, we could not fail to be struck withthe improvement made in the material aspect of the 
Magazine, every department of which has been performed with great care, and achieved by great ex- 
“pense. We are sure it will not fail to be appreciated by all our Subscribers. If unbounded support be 
a. test of triumph, we have much reason to congratulate ourselves, and those contributors who have 
devoted so much time and talent to our work. The position of the FamILy Frigenp is one to call forth 
itg Editor’s most grateful thanks. The efforis being made for still further imprevement, gives “ great 
«<xpectarions” of still greater future success and encouragement. : 
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